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‘BY UARRY LOREEQUER, 
{ The Author reserees the Right of Translation.) 
CHAPTER XVILI. 


rau “nor.” 


Tae morning was already far ad- 
vanved, and the sun high, when Ger- 
Prnstrsted” hia trait Glthing sod 
in clo 
Milled him, while the hot gleam of 
the am glowed fiercely on his face 
tenldee by’ hie dream, and’ by the 
is ani e 
objects about him, that he sat inl 
endeavouring to remember how unc 
why he had come there. 


ine by one, like ers falling 
into line hie wand ‘ing faculties came 
and he bethought him of the 
Poet's house, Alfieri himself, the 


Duchess, and lastly of his qnarrel 

with Marietta—an incident which, do 

what he inight, seemed weberly nao 
18 


countable to him. If bh per- 
suaded that he was in the right 
throughout, the ve him 


i 


poplossare— for from it. It 
infinitely easier for him now, if he had 
‘Wo! her, to seek her forgivs 

than forgive himself for having of 
fended her. She, #0 devoted to him! 
She, who had taken such pains to 
teach him all the excellences of the 
had stored his 
and filled his 


jonate, as fancy inclined her. 
low instinctively her beautifal fea- 
tures caught up the expression of each 
passion ; how wild the transports of 
er joy; how terrible the agonies of 
her hatred! 
‘With what fine subtlety, too, she 
interpreted all she read, discovering 


hidden meanings, 

of action from words apparently insig- 
nificant ; and then her memory, was 
Tamtag sinile rms poot he ieyodk 

J le a she lov 

‘was enough to bring up before ion 
whole cantos; and stored with 
rich gems of thought, her conversa- 
tion acquired @ grace and a chi 
that were actual fascination. 


a 
: 
| 
E 
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repair the injustice he had donc, he 
arose and set vut for the city, resolved 
to see Alfieri, and proclaim all Mari- 
etta’s accomplishments and talenta. 

“He praised me lust night,” mut- 
tered he, as he went along; “Int 
what will he say of Aer? She shall 
recite for him the ' Didone,’ the lines 
beginning, 

‘No! sdegnata non sono? 


If his heart docs not thrill as he 
listens, he is more or less than man! 
He shall hear, too, his own Cleopatra 
uttered in accents that he never 
dreamed of. And then she shall vary 
her mood, and sing him one of her 
Sicilian barcarolea, or dance the Tir- 
anna, Ah, Signor, Poeta,” said he, 
aloud, “Even thy lofty imagination 
shall gain by gazing upon one gifted 
and beautiful as khe ia.” 
ly had Gerald reached the 
Roman gate, when a large cavulcade 
was ing ite exit through the deep 
archway, and the crowd fullmg hac! 
made way for the mounted party. 
of twenty cavaliers and 
ies rode past, each mounted and 
followed by a numerous suite, whose 
equipment, proclaimed the party to be 

‘rank and consideration. As Gerald 

eae aside, ne make place for them 
pass, a eyes dart 
keenl towards him, and a deep voice 
out-— 

“There's my Cerretano, that I 
was tolling you ubuut, Eceolo! Gher- 
ardi, buy, what brings thee here?” 

Gerald looked up and saw it was 
the Poet who addrewed him; but 
before ho could summon courage to 
answer, the other paid— 

“Thou promised to be with me this 
morning early, and hast forgotten 
all, not to say that thou wert to equip 
thyself in something more suitable 
than this motley. ever roind, come 
along with us. Cesare, give him your 
Rey he is quiet and casy to ride. 

ait ladios all" added he, adilreseing 
the party, “this youth declaims the 
verse of Alfieri, 28 such a great Poet 
merits! Ghorardi mio, this is a pnb- 
lio worthy af thy best efforts to please! 
Get ing thes lio #8 the surest, not 
ta 6 pleasant’ way to jog to- 
verde Parnassus !” ig 

Gerald was not exactly in the mood 
to like this banteri: e veas ill at 
ease with himself, and not over-well 
satisfied with the world at large, and 
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he had half turned to decline the 
Poet's invitation, when a gentle ver0e 
hin, saying— 
my cavalier, Signorino: 
you see I haye none.” 
Marque? quickly started Alter; 
juise,” quicl jeri ; 
“you. rejected us each inturn. Felice 
was too dull; Adriano, too_lively ; 
Giorgio wax vain; aud I—I forget 
what I was.” 

Worst of all, a great Renin in the 
full blaze of his glory. 0; Til take 
Signor Gherardi—that is, if he will 
permit me.” 

Gerald took off his cap and bowed 
deeply in reply, as he lifted his head 
he, for the frat time, beheld the fea- 
tarea of ber, whe addressed him. She 
was a lady no longer young, past even 
the prime of ie Tt retaining still 
something more than the traces of 
what had once been great beauty : 
fair brown hair, and blue eyes, shaded 
by long dark lashes, preserved to her 
face a semblance of youthfulness ; and 
there was a coguetry in riding 
dreas — the hat Jooped up with a richly 
jewelled band, and the front of her 

it embroidered in gold—which 
showed that she maintained preten- 
rions to be noticed and honoured. 

As Gerald rode along at her side, 


red sheslrew him gradually and easily into 


conversation, with the consummate 
art of one who had brought the gift 
to high perfection. She knew how to 
lead a timid talker on, to induce him 
to venture on opinions, and even try 
and sustain them. She understood 
well, besides, when and how, and how 
far, to offer a dissent, and at what 
moments to appear to yicld convic- 
tious to another. She ‘possewed all 
that graceful tact which enpplies to 
nere chit chat that much of epigram 
that elevates, without pedantry; @ 
degree of point, that stimulates, yet 
never wounds, 

“The resemblance is marvellous” 
whit she to Alfieri, as he chanced 
to ride up beside her; “and not only 
in look, but actually in voice, and in 
many ‘a trick of gesture.” 

“Iknew you'd see it!” cried the 


Pogt, triumphantly. 
_“ And can nothing be known about 
Es history Surely, we could trace 


sate etree 
fact might, like @ rude blow, demol- 
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cursive tastes added others to the 


completed. There he stands list. 


now, handsome, gifted, and a mystery. 
‘What could add to the combination ¢ 

“The secret of an illustrious birth,” 
whispered the Marquise. 

“T Jean to the other view. I'd 
rather fancy nature had some subtle 
design of her own, sume deep-wrought 
echeme to work out by this strange 

Yen Gherardi th th 

“Yes, G ” as the 
looked suddenly around; “ yes, Ghe- 
rardi,” said she, “we were talking of 
you, and of your great likeness to one 
we were acquainted with.” 

“Tf it bo to that prince whose pie- 
ture I wy last hight,” replied he,“ I 
suspect the resenl ce goes no fur- 
ther than externula, There can be, 
indeodl, little leas like a princely sta- 
Sen Ai hove” broke inthe poet, 

vy,” broke in the 
“there ‘will never be in all your his- 
fry, sad a fate ax hus befallen 


“} envy one whore fortune admits ciste. 


of reverava'” said ald, peevishly. 
“Better bo storm-tossed than ucver 
launched.” 

“T declare,” whirpered tho Mar- 
quise, “as he spoke there, 1 could have 
believed it wus Monsieur de Suint 
George hinwelf T was Listening to. 
Those little wayward bursts of tem- 


er—— 
¥ “ Summer lightningy,” broke in Al- 
eri. 


“Just so: they mcan nothing— 

they herald nothing— 
oe fiagh Hiki fer the ak 
MAS thew dueshte io tears? 

“True,” aaid the poet. “But harm- 
Jeas as these elemental chauges nocm, 
we forget how they affect others— 
what blights they leave in their 
track, 


“The sport the 
M ‘mortal 


s dolightt in 
grieve below.’ ” 


“It was Fabri wrote thut line,” 
said Gerald, catching at the quota- 


tion, 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise,” ssid 
Alfieri, answering the quickly-darted 
glances of the lady's eyes, “this youth 

read all sorts of authors. cer- 
tain Signor Gabriel, with whom he 
sojourned months long in the Ma- 
Temma, introduced him to Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau; his own dis- 


“Gabriel! Gabriel! It could not be 
that it was——-,” and hero she bent 
over, and whispered a wordin Alfieri’s 


ear. 
‘A sudden start, and an exclamation 
of surprise, burst from the poet. 
“Tell us what waa your friend 
Gabriel like.” 
he described 


“J can tell you how 
himyelf,” said Gerald. “He said be 
‘was 

“ Un sapglior marque do petite verols." 


“Qh, then, it war ho,” exclaimed 
the Marquise. “Tell us, I pray you, 
how fortune camo to play you s0 
heartless a trick ox to be this man’s 
friend ?” 

Half reluctantly, almost resent- 
fully, Gerald replicd to this question 
by relating the incidents that had be- 
fallen him in the Maremma, and how 
he had eulsequently lived fur months 
the companion of this strange asso- 


“What marvellous lessons of evil 
boy, has he net iustilled into you 
Tell me, frunbly, has he Bot made 78 
sumpect of every one— distrust 

all friendship—dixowning all obliga 
tions - making attection seem # mock- 
ery, and women u cheat t” 

L have heard good and bad from 
his lips. If he spoke hastily of the 
world at tues, muyhap it had not 
treated hum with too much kindness, 
Indeed he said as much to me, and 
that it was not hin fault that he 
thought ye meanly of mankind.” 

“What poinon the to pour into @ 
young heart!” broke in Alfieri. * The 
cattle upon the thousand hills eat not 
of noxious herbage ; their better in- 
wtincts protect them, even where se- 
ductive fruits and tlowers woo their 
tastes. It ia man alone ia beguiled 
hy falee appearances and this ont of 
the very eubtlety of his own moture. 
The plague spot of the heart is dis- 


“These are better teachi boy, 
than Signor Gabriel's,” said the lady, 
“You know him, then?” asked 
“T have little doubt tha®we are 

i ip of the same person ; and if 

50, Bot alone, but all Europe knows 
Gerahl burned toinguire further, to 
know who and what this myaterious 
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man was—how he had earned the 

terrible reputation that attended him, 
and what es were alleged ‘against 
him. He could not dare, however, 
Pag questions in such a presence, 
he sat moodily thinking uver the 


Diverging from the high Toad, they’ they 
now entered a m the hig hic! 
through the vineyards the olive 


gees ‘narrow, Gerald 
and hee by side with the 


found hi without any other near. 

Here, at length, his curioxity mas- 

tered all reserve, and plucking up 
for the effort, he enid — 

sumption were not too 

bold Madame, T would deem it a 

great favour to be permitted | to ask 

m aowething of this Signor Gabriel. 
FYnow and feel that, do what 1 will, 
reason how I may, reject what I ean, 
xe atill his we have eaten down 
leep into my heart; and if I cannot 

ut some antidote there against their 

nouns, «, thet they will sway me even 
may: 

“BN Rie et me hear how he repre- 
sented himself to you. Waa he asa 
pie grossly tricked and cheated 

the im candour imposed 
on his generasity betrayed. D: a he 
Picture @ noble nature basely tri! 


ws, no,” broke in Gerald: “he 
said, inddee at firet he felt disposed 
oles ke felow-men, but that the 
‘wag unprofitable ; that the 
true philosophy was unbelief, Still 
he avowed that he devoted hinnself to 
every indulgence ; that happiness 
meant Blossute, ples pleasure excess; that 
out of the convulsive throes of the 
wildest debauchery, great an? glorious 
sensations, ennoblaag th sbopgnis spring spring 
—just as the volcano in 
forows up sid 2 amidst the lava: Pood 
he bade me, if I would know myself, 
to taute of this same existence.” 
“Poor me these were trying 


erst cer * broke in Gerald, proudly; 
“T wanted to be something better ter and 
greater than this.” 

“ And what would you be?” asked 
the Marquise, as she turned a look of 


cou 


intereston 
“Oh, if a heart's yearning 0 conlddo that. 
I would the Feng 


cried Gerald, warmly, 
e like him Sho rides yonder 
would be one w! 
voice to many an 
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—who could make sad men he 
and throw over the dreariest was! 
exintence the soft mild light of i 
ppiness.”” 
she shook her head, half sorrow- 
fully, and said—* Genius i is the gift 
of one, ce two, or thre, in a whole 
century 

a ten I would be a soldier,” cried. 
the buy; “I would shed my blood for 
@ good éause. A stont heart and a 
strong arm are not rare pifts, but they 
often win rure honours,’ 

“Count Alfieri hus been thinki 
about y said she, in a tone bai 
confidential, He told me that if you 
showed a dixposition for it, he'd place 
you at the University uf Sienna, 





where 
you could follow your studies till auch 
time us a careor should present itself.” 
“To what do I owe thie gracious 
interest in ny fate, lady 1” anked he 
eagerly. “Ix it my casual renesublunee 
to the prince he wns so fond of 7” 
“So fond!” exclaimed she ; hens 
guickly. correcting herself, 
Mant 0, not altogether igee 
thor perhaps, the likeness may 
have served you.” 

“How kind and good of him to 
think of ono so frieudless,” muttered 
Gerald, half aloud. 

“Ya the proposal one yeu would 
like to clea with; tell me, frankly, 
Gherardi, for we are speaking now in 
all frankness.” 

“Mayhap L may. only lose another 
friend if T aaid no!” aid he, timidly ; 
and then, with bolder accents, udded, 
“Let me own it, Madame, I have no 
tante for study, at least such studies 
as these; my heart ix set upon the 
world of action— I would like to win 
a naine, no matter how brief the tine 
left me to eujoy it.” 

hall T tell you my plan: 

“Yours?” broke he in “Burely 

io too, have not deigned to remem- 


“Yes; the Count interested me 


ithe this morniug we 
talked of Title lee at breakfast and 
up to tho moment we overtook you 


ee, the re gate. His gencrous ardour in 
filled me with a like zeal; 
ina we discussed together many a 


Plan for your future ; and mine was, 
you should enter the service of 





I “What King? 
oad give “What other than the King of 


emotion France, boy; the heir of St. Louis.’ 
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“He befriended the cause of Chariea 
yard, did ho not?” asked Gerald, 


aly. 

“Yea,” said she, smiling ot the 
ardour with which he ssked the 
question. “Do you feel deep in- 
terest in the fortunes of that Prince 1” 

The youth clasped his hands toge- 
thor and pressed them to his heart, 
without a word, 


*Your family, perbupa, supported 


that cause 3” 
“ They did, lady. ‘When I wes an 
infant, T prayed for its success; an I 


grew olijer, T loarned to sorrow for its 
failure. 


There was something so true and ro. 
natural in the youth's expression as 
he spoke, that the Marquine was 
touched by it, and turned uway her 
head to cunceal her emotion. 

“The gume is not pluyed out yet, 
voy ;” said she, at last, “there are 
great men, and wise ones too, who 
gay that the condition of Europe— the 
peace of the world— requires the re- 
cognition of rights 60 just as those of 
the Stuarte. They see, tuo, that in 
the donial of these claims the Church 
is wounded, and the tuiumph of a 

rous hereay proclaimed. Who 
can say ut what moment it may he 
he policy of the Contment to renew 


a Btrugglo. 
“Oh, speak on, lady: tell me more 
of what my heut with highest 


hope,” exclaimed he, rapturously. 
“Do not, 1 besecch you, look on me 
as the poor atroller, tho ‘thing of tin- 
sel Apangles, but as oue in whose 
veins generis ond is rnnuing, I 
am a Geraldine, and the Geraldines 
are all noble.” 

The sudden change in the youth’s 
aspect, the rich full tones of ae roles 
au gaining courage with cach word 
he asserted his claim to considera- 
tion, seemed to have produced the 
effect upon the Marquise, who pon- 
dered for some time without speakit 

a eayhap, lady, I have offensiont 
rou by this preswnption,” sait 
i as he watched her downcast 
eyes and fant expression ; “ 
orgive me, aa ane 40 little skilled in 
life, that he mistakes le forbear- 
ance for an interest in his fortunes.” 

“But lam interested in you, Gher- 

i, I do wish to befriend you; let 

about your kith. are 
108 you speak of!” 

"maid he, 


these Goraldin 
“IT know not, A 


me 
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abashed ; “Jmt from my childhood I 
waa ever taught to irve that, 
wherever my name was spoken, men 
would acknowledge me as noble.” 

“And from whom can we learn 
these thinga more accurately; have 
you friends or relations to whom we 
could write?” 

Just as she spoke, the head of the 
cavalcade passed beneath a deep gate- 
way into the court of an ancient pa- 
lace, and the echoing sounds of the 
horses’ feet soon drowned the voices 
of the speakers. “This is ‘Cammer- 
atte, an old villa of the Medici,” 
whispered the Marquise. “We have 
come to see the frescoes : they arc by 
Perugino, nnd of great repute.” 

The party descended, and, entering 
the villa, wandered away in groups 
throngh the rooma, It was one of 
those spacious edifices which were 
tyjes of medieval life, lofty, splendid, 
Dut comfortlesa. Dropping behit 
the well-dressed truin ae they passed. 
on, Gerald strayed alone and at will 
through the palace, and at last found 
junself in a small chamber, whose 
one window lovked out on a deep 
and lonely valley. Tho hills, whi 
formed the boundaries, were arid, 
tony, aud treeless, but Hated wate 
1 Tyeous coloura, whicl 
Italian landeeape, compensate in some 
sort for the hues of verdure; and 
every anglo and eminonce on them 
were marked out with that peculiar 
distinctness which objects assume in 
this puro atinosphere. The full blaze 
of a noon-day sun lit up the scene, 
where not a trace of human habita- 
tion, ner a track of man’s culture, 
could be seen for miles, 

© My own road in lifeshould liealong 
that glen,” suid Gerald, ily, ap 
he leat out of the window and 
gavel on the silent landscape, and 
soon dropped into a deep reverie, 
when past, present, and future were 
all blended together. The unbroken 
stiles of Bae spot, the aa tran- 
guillity of the scene steeped his spirit 
in a sort of dreamy lethargy, ‘nonrvely 
bey verge of sleep itself, To his 
atate, his restless night 
contributed ; aud hour by hour went 
over unconsciously, now, whttering 






‘Whether the solit ‘tract of 
before him was  noaliny cma tie 
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dream-land he knew not, It needed 
an effort to resume consciousness, and 
that effort he could not make; long 
fanting, too, lent its influence to in- 
crease thin state, und his brain ba- 
lanced between fact and imagination 
weariedly and hopelessly. At mo- 
ments he fancied himself in some yn- 
lace of his ancestor, dwelling in a 
high but solitary state; then would 
he suddenly imagine that he wax a 
prisoncr, confined for some great trea- 
son—he had taken arms agninst his 
country—he had adhered to a cause, 
he knew not what or whose, but it 
was adjudged treasonahle. en, 
again, it wan a monastery, and he was 
@ novice, waiting and atudyimg to as- 
sue his vows; and his beart strug- 
gled between a vague craving for 
active life and a strange longing for 
the death-like quict of the cloister, 
From these warring fancies be 
started suddenly, and passing his 
hand across his forchead, tried to re- 
call himwelf to reusou, “Where am 
Tt” exclaimed he ; and the very sound 
his own voice, echoed hy the deep 
vaulted room, almost aftrizhted him. 
“How came I heret” inuttered he, 
hoping to extricate himself from the 
of fancy by the utterance of the 
words. He hastened to the der, 
but the handle way broken und wonld 
not turn; he tried to hurat it open, 
‘but it was strong andl firm as the deep 
wall at cither side of it; he shouted 
aloud; he beat loudly on the onken 
panels, but, though the deep-arched 
ceiling made the noise seem like 
thunder, no answer was returned to 
his call He next turned to the win- 
dow, and Aaw, to his dismay, that it 
waaata great height from the ground, 
which was a flagged terrace Leuceth. 
He yelled and cried from the very top 
of his vuice; he waved hia cap, hoping 
that some oue at a distance might 
catch the signal; but all in yam. 
‘Wearied at last by all his attempts to 
attract notice, he sat moodily down 
to think over his position and devine 
what was to be done. Wild thoughts 
flashed at times across him—that this 
was some deep-laid scheme ta en- 
trap him—that he had been enticed 
hero, tat he might meet his death 
without marks of violence; that sume- 
how, his was a lifo of consequence 
cnough to woke # crime. The 
Prince that he resembled hid some 
share in it—or Marietta had vowed s 
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yengeance—or the Josnit Fathers had 


sent an enissary to despatch pin, 
What were not the wild and terrible 
fancies thet filled his mind—all that 
he had rend of cruel torturin; 
jeaw long suffering — lives passed in 
dreary dungeona, flouted mistily be- 
fore him, till reason at last gave way, 
he Just himself in these sad ima- 
ngs. 
The ringing of a church-bell, faint 
and fur away as it sounded, recalled 
him from his dreamings, and he re- 
membered it waa “the Angelus,” 
when long agu he used to full into 
Hine, and walk along to the chapel of 
the college. “That, too, was im- 
prisonment,” thought he, but how 
eladiy would he have welcomed it 
now! He leaned from the window 
to fry and minke out whence the 
sounds came, but he could not find 
the spot. He fancied be could detect 
semething moving up the hill-side; 
but a low olive scrub shaded the 
pnth, and it was only as the branches 
atirred that he conjectured some one 
was parsing underneath. The copse, 
however, extended but_a short way, 
and Gerald razed wistfully to nee if 
any thing should emerge frum where 
it finished. Hix auvicty was intense 
as he waited ; a feverivh impatience 
thrilled throngh him, and he strained 
Iuseyentill they ached withatretching, 
At lust, 2 long shadow was projecte 
on the road; 1t wax broken, Irregular, 
rod straggling, It must Ie more 
thau one -reveral -a procession per- 
haps ; and yet not thet, there was no 
uniformity Ja it. He leaned out as far 
as he could venture, It was coming. 
Yes, there it was! A donkey, witl 
heavy punniers at his side, driven by 
an old man; a woman followed, and 
after her a girl’s figure, You, he knew 
them and her now! It was the Balbo! 
and there was Marietta herself, with 
hent-down lead, creeping sudly along, 
her arms crossed upon her breast; her 
whole air _unapcakably sad and me- 
lancholy. With a wild scream Gerald 
culled to thein te turn back, that he, 
their companion, their comrade, waa 
acaptive. He shouted till his hoarse 
throat grew raw with straining, but 
they heard him not. 
doep narrow lay between 
them, with a brawling rivulet far 
belaw, and though the boy shouted 
with all his might, the voice never 
ed sre they walked 















reached them. 
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along up the ateep path, whither to, 
haknew not! That they moant to 


dcnert him was, however, clear enough. 
Already in that far-away land to 
which they journeyed no part was 
axsiyned him. And Marietta! she to 
whom be had given his heart ; she 
whom he bound up with all his 
future fortunes; she to leave him 
thus without a word of farewell, 
without one wish to mect avain, wit h- 
oat one prayer for hia welfare! Hulf 
maddened with grief and rage, for 
in his heart now cach sentiment hud 
a share, he sprun, i 
window, and 
terrace, Heaven knows what terri 
ble thoughts ebhed and flowed within 
him ax he looked. Life had little to 
attract him to it ; his heart was well- 
nigh broken : a reckless indifference 
was momentarily gainingon him ; and 
he crept farther and further out upon 
the window sil! till be seomed alinont, 
to bang over the depth beneath hin. 
He wanted to remomber a prayer, to 
recall some words of a btany he had 
often revited: but in his troubled 
Druin, where confusiou reigned su- 
preme, uo memory could prevail ; 
thonghts came and went, clashing, 
mingling, conflicting, like the sterm- 
tossed sea ina dark night; and al- 
ready astupid and fatalistinditlerence 
dutled his kensex, and one only desire 
struggled wath him | a wish tor rest! 
Once more, and with an effort, he 
tained his cyes towards the mountain 
side. ‘The little procession was still 
aacending,nnd nighthetop, Ataxhert 
distance behind, however, he cod 
wee Marictta standms and Jooking 
apparently towards Floren Was ut 
that ehe was thus taking a last 
farewell of him, muttering, among 
eome broken words of affection, some 
Plewing upon him! A sudden’ thrill 
of joy --it wan hope—darted through 
him as he gused; and now bending 
over he perceived that the steep 
wal] beneath the window was broken 
by many a projection and architrave, 
the massive pediment of a largo win- 
dow, projecting far, about six feet, 
from where he sat. Could he gain 
this he might descend by the column 
which supported it, and reach a great 
beit of stonework that ran about fif- 
teen feet from the ground, and whenes 
he might sufely venture to drop. If 
there was peril to life in every step of 
this dangerous exploit, thore was, in 
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the event of success, a meeting onco 
inore with Marietta ; a mecting nevor 
to part again. Whatever the reasms 
for having deserted him lie was deter- 
mined to overbeur, Some one nust 
have cahmnniated him; he would 
meet the slander. Marietta herself 
would do him justice ; he would roon. 
show her that the parsing vision of 
ambition had no hold upon his heart; 
thut he only cared for her, wished for 
nothing beyond their own wayward 
life. Ax he thus reasuned, he tore his 
mantle into Jong strips, which he 
twintest and knotted tugether, tentiny 
its strength, till aseured that it would 
lear hip weight. He then fastened 
one eul to the window-bars, and 
grasping the curd in both hands he 
prepared to descend, Could he but 
gain the pediment in this wise, the 
rent of the descent, would not be 
difficult. 

With one fervent prayer to her 
whore protection he had learned to 
implore from very infancy, he glided 
softly from the window-sill and began 
the deseent. For a serond or two did 
he granp the stone ledge with hoth 
Danth; an if fearing to loose hia hold; 
but at length, freeing one hand and 
then the other, he gave himeclf up to 
the cond Scarcely had his full weight 
atraightened the rope than the frail 
texture hein to give way: u low wound, 
ax of the fibres tearing, met hix car; 
and just as his feet touched the pedi- 
nent, the rope snapped in two, and 
the shovk, throwing him off his ba- 
Tnnce, he swayed forward. One inch 
unere and his fate was certain ; but 
his body recovered its equipoise and 
he came back to the wall, where he 
ston still, motionless, and’ paralyzed 
with terror, The ledge on whi 
stood, something less than two feet 
in width, was slightly rlo from 
the wall, aud about forty feet from 
the ground. To erouch down upon 
thin now gud reach the Co oa oe 
supported it, was his next ts nor 
was it till after along struggle with 
himself that be could once again peril 
life by such an attempt. 

By immense caution he succeeded 
in so bending down that he at last 
gained a sitting position onéhe ledge, 
and then, with his face to the wail, he 
glided over the pediment and grasped 
one of the columns. Slipping alon; 
this, he arzived at the fowl 
from which the drop to the groun 
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waa all that now remained. Strange 
was it, that this latter and ensicr part 
of all the danger attrighted him more 
than all he had gone through. It was 
ag if his overtasked courage was ¢x- 
hausted; as though the daring cnergy 
had no more supplies to draw npon; 
for there he sat, hopelessly gazing at 
the ground beneath, unable to sumn- 
mon resolution to attempt it. 

The brief seasun between day and 
dark, the flickering inamenta of halt- 
light paseed away, and a night, calin 
and starlit, spread over the pccue, 
Except the wild and plaintive ery of 
‘an owl, from an ivy-clad turret above 
him, not a sound ¢ the stillnens, 
and there Gerald sat, stunned and 
searce conscious. As darkness closed 
about him, and he could uo loncer 
measure the distance to the ground 
Deneath, the peril of his position be- 
came more appalling, and he felt hke 
one who must await the moment of 
an inevitable and dreudful fate. Al- 
ready a sense of weariness warnvid 
him that at the slightest stir he mught 
lowe his ce, aud then what a 
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fate—mntilation perhaps, worse than 
any death. If he could maintain his 
present position till day broke, it Was 
certain he must he rescued. Soli 

as was the spot, sume one woul 
surely pars and xec him ; but, then, 
if overcome by fatigue, steep should 
seize him—even now a dreary Inasi- 
tule swept over him; oftentimes his 
eyes would close, and funcies flit 
across him, that hoded the apprescly 
of slumber. Tortured beyond endur- 
auce by this long confict. with his 
fears, he reaolved, come whut might, 
to try his fate, and, with a shrill cry 
fur mercy upon his soul, be dropped 
from the ledge. 

When the day broke he was there 
beneath the window, his forehead 
blecding and hix aukle broken. He 
had tried to move, but could not, and 
he_ waited calmly what fate might 
befal him. Yea, he wos now calm 
and self-confident. The season of 
struggle war over; the perind for 
sound thought and reflection had 
begun. 


CHAPTLE XIX. 


‘WHEN one looks back upon the story 
of his life, he is sure to be struck by 
the reflection, that its uneveutful 
periods, its seasons of seeming repone, 
were precisely those which tended 
most to confirm his churacter. It is 
in aolitude—in the long watches of » 
voyage at sea—in those watcher, 
amore painfal still, of a sick bed, thut 
we make up our account with our- 
selves, own to our shurt-comings, and 
sorrow over our faults, The meutul 
culture that at such seasuns we pur- 
sue, is equally certain to exercive a 
foverful influence on us. Out of the 
yy contest of life—removed, for the 
moment, from ita 6 les and em- 
bitions—the soil of our hearts is, as it 
were, freah turned, and rapidly ma- 
tures the new-sown seed we throw 
bpoa it. How many date the habits 
concentration, by which they have 
won rags in : life, to the 
thoug! ours of & convalescence. 
Tt is not m that isolation and 
quiet have aided their minds ; there is 
much more in the fact, that at such 
ang brains work 


inust he confirmed ly a judgment in 
the higher court of the affections 3 and 
ont of our emotions 45 much aa out 
of our convictions do we bend our- 
welver to believe. 

How fresh and invigorated do wa 
cole forth from these intervals of 
peace; less confident, it may be, of 
ourselves, but far more trustful of 
others— better pleased with life, and 
more sanguine of our felluw-men. 
And, oh, ue matter how ofton we 
muy be deceived or disappointed, no 
matter how frequently our wannest 
affections have mct no reyuital, let 
us cherish thia hopeful spirit to the 
last—let us guard ourselves inet 
doubting. There io no. euch. bank 
raptey of the heart as distrust! 
tions by thinking ‘of Gorell, sa ho 

ions inking 0} aa he 
lay, weeks », & sufferer on a sick 
bed. Ta 8 small room of the villa, 
kindly cared for, all hie wants sup- 

lied, by the directions of his wealthy 
Bie there he lay, pondering 
fhe wayward accident of his life, and 
insensibly feeding his heart with the 
conviction, that Fate, which had 
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never fuiled to befriend him in dif- 
ficulty, had yet some worthy destiny 
in“wtore for him. Hoe road unceas- 
ingly, and of every thing. The Mar- 
quise constantly sent himn ker books, 
and what now interested him no lens, 
the newspapers and | pamphicta of the 
time. It waa the first ren) glunpse 
he bad obtained of the actual world 
about him; and with avidity he read 
of the ambitions and rivalries which 
dinturbed Kurupe—the pretensions of 
this State, the fears and jealounien of 
thot. Stared ax his mind was with 
qwetic imuges, imbued with a rap- 
turoua love for the glowing pictures 
thns presented, he yet Injauced to 
decide whether the life of action was: 
not a higher and nobler smubition 
than the wondrous dream-land of 
imagination. 

Ty the convent Gerald's mind had 
rercived ith first lessony of religion: 
and morality. His sojenrn at the 
Tan had imparted bis earliest ad- 
vances into the world of hnowledge 
throngh books, and now his captivity 
at the “Cammerotto” caenedd to him 
a glance of the real world, its stirring 
arcnes, its deep intrigues, and all the 
incidents of that stormy sea ou which, 
nicn charter the vessels of their hope. 
‘Was it that he forgot Marietta? ad 

pain and suffering effaced hor image 5 
wd umbition obliterated it? No; 
she was ever in hix thoughts— the 
most beautiful and most g fed erea- 
ture he had ever scen. If he read, 
it was always with the thonght, 
what would she have suid of it. 
he mank into a reveric, she wax the 
centre round which bis drew re- 
volved. Her large, mild eyes, her 
#lowing check, her full lips, trewmu- 
lous with feelmg, were ever before 
him; aud what had he not given to 
he her companion again, wandering 
the world; oyain blending all that 
was fascinating in poctie deacription 
with scones waywant cnough to have 
leon conjured up by fancy! Why 
liad they doserted him / Te arked 
bimeclf ore and over, pat the 
wing dispute with Marict! 
Tennined her to meet him no more ? 
And if so, what influence could she 
havo oxerciasod over the otherm to 
induce them to take this step} There 
was but one of whom he could hope 
to Ps this knowledge, Alfieri him- 
self, whose generusity had succoured 
them, and in the few and brief mo- 
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ments of the poet's vinit to the villa, 
he bad not row to yenture on the 
question. The ‘quise came fre- 
quently to see him, and seemed 
pleased to talk with him, and lighten 
the hours of his solitude by engagt 
hin in-convereation. Dare be snk 
her? Could be presume to inquire, 
from ono Ko bigh-born and #o great, 
what Janl befallen Lis humble com- 
rades of the rowl! How entreat of 
her to trave their steps, or learn their 
plans. Had she, indeed, seon M. 
rietta, there would have heen no dif- 
fiealty in the inquiry. Who coud 
have heheld her without feeling an 
interent in her fate { Brief, however, 
as had deen his intercourse with great: 
yeuple, he had already marked the tone 
of indolent condescension with which 
they treated the lives of the very poor. 
The pity they gave them cost no 
emotion; if they sorrowed, it was 
with a grief that had no pang. Their 
very generosity had more reference 
to their own sensations than to the 
fevlings of those they befriended. 
Already, young as he was, did he 
cutch a glimpse of that deep gulf that 
divides affluence from misery, and in 
the bitterness of his grief for her who 
had left him, did he exaguerate the 
callonsnona of the rich and the suffer- 
ing of the poor. 

‘here he lay, every comfort sup- 
plied him, wll that care could bestow, 
or kindyera remember, around him ; 
and yet, why waa it his gratitude 
flowed not in’a pure, unsullied atreamn, 
but came with wmcertain gushes, fit~ 
fully, unequally; now aluggieh, now 
turbid; clogged’ with many a foul 
weed, eddying with many an uncer- 
tam current, Let us own it at once. 
The poison Gabriel bad instilled into 
his heart, if insufficient to kill its 
nobler influences, was yet enough to 
render them unsound The great 
Jeswon of that tempter was to “dis~ 
trust ;” never to accept a benefit in 
life without inquiring what subtie 
design bad prompted it, what decp- 
laid echeme it night denote. “None 
but a fool bestows without an object, 
was a maxim he had often 
from his liye. Not all the 
of the boy's nats 
noble 








generosity 
was & 

one—could Jessen the foul 
venom of this teaching! To reject it 
seemed like decrying the wisdom of 
one wko kuew lifg in all its aapects. 
How could he, a mere boy, ignorant, 
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was all that now remained. Strange 
‘was it, that this latter and easier part 
of all the danger affrighted hin moro 
than all be had gone through. It wus 
as if his overtasked courage was ex- 
hausted; as though the daring encrzy 
had no more supplies to draw upon; 
for there he sat, hopelessly gazimg at 
the ground beneath, unable to num- 
mon resolution to attempt it. 

The brief season between day and 
dark, the flickering moments of hulf- 
light passed awny, and a night, calm 
and starlit, spread over the scene, 
Except the wild aud pluintive cry of 
an owl, frum an ivy-clad turret above 
him, not a sound broke the stillness, 
and thore Gerald sat, stunned and 
scarce consciows. As darkness closed 
about him, and he could no longer 
measure the distance to the ground 
‘beneath, the peril of hia position be- 
came more appalling, and he felt like 
one who muat await the moment of 
an inevitable and dreadful fate. Al- 
realy a sense of weariuess warned 
him that at the slightest stir hemmght 
Jose his balance, aud then what a 
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fate—mutilation perhaps, worse than 
any death. If ho could muintain his 
present position till day broke, it was 
certain he must be rescued. Soli 

as was the spot, same one woul 
surely poas and see him ; but, then, 
if overvome by fatigue, aleep should 
seize him—even now & dreary lessi- 
tile swept over hin; oftentimes his 
eyes would close, and fancies fit 
across him, that boded_the approach 
of slumber. Tortured beyond endur- 
ance by this long eonflict with his 
fears, he resolved: come. what might, 
to try hia fate, and, with a shrill 

for mercy: {pon his suul, he dropp 
from the ledge. 

When the day broke he war there 
beneath the window, his forehead 
bleeding and his ankle broken. He 
hud tried tv move, but could not, and 
he waited cabnly what fate might 
befal hin. Yes, he was now ca! 
and self-confident. The season of 
struggle was over: the period for 
sound thought and reflection had 
begun, 


HAYTER XIX. 


‘Wun one looks back upon the story 
of his life, he is sure to be struck by 
the reflection, that its uneventful 
periods, ita seasons of seeming repose, 
were preriscly those which tend 
must to confirm his character. It is 
in solitude—in the long watches of 4 
voyage at sea—in ose watches, 
more painful still, of a sick bed, that 
we make up our account with our- 
selves, own tu our short-comings, and. 
sorrow over our faults. The mental 
culture that at euch seasons we pur- 
sue, is equally certain to exercise a 

werful influence on ua, Out of the 

sy contest of life—removed, for the 
moment, from ita et les and am- 
bidtons he pat our E carts ie as it 
‘were, rapidly ma- 
tares the new-sown sced we throw 
upon it. How many date the habita 

concentration, by which they have 
won success in after-life, to the 
thoughtfa) hours of a convalescence. 


It ia not that isolation and 
quiet have aided their minds ; there ie 
snuch more in the fact, that at euch 
times the the brain- work 


must be confirmed by 
the higher court of the affections; and 
out of our emotions os much as out: 
of our convictivus do we boud our- 
selves to believe. 

How fresh and invigorated do we 
come forth from these intervals of 
pexve ; ers confident, it may be, of 
oureelven, but far more trustful of 
others—letter pleased with life, and 
more sanguine of our felluw-men. 

oh, no matter how often we 
inay be deceived or disappointed, no 
matter how frequently cur warmest 
affections have met no reynital, let 
us cherish this hopeful spirit to the 


a judgment in 


last—let un, ourselves ‘inst 
joubting. ‘There in no such “bank: 
ruptcy of the licart as distrust! 


, We have heen led 10 thene reflec- 
tions by thinking of Gerald, as he 
lay, weeks long, a sufferer on a sick 
bed. In @ small room of the villa, 
Kindly cared for, all his wants sq 
Plsnde’ there he ing, pondering © 

is, there he lay, pom over 

the wa ard accident of his life and 
insensibly feeding his heart with the 
that Fate, which had 
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never fuiled to befriend him in dif- 
ficulty, had yet some worthy dosiiny 
in*eioro for’ him. ‘He real unceus- 
ingly, and of every thing. The Mar- 
quise coustuntly sent hin her booke, 
and what now interonted Lin no less, 
the newspapers and pamphlets of the 
time, It was the first real glimpse 
he had obtained of the actual world 
about him ; and with avidity he read 
of the ambitions and rivalries which 
dinturbed Ex the p etensions of 
this State, the fears and jeatousies of 
that. Stored as his mind was with 
poctie images, inthued with a rap- 
turous love for the glowing pictnros 
thna presented, he yet balanced to 
decide whether the life of action was 
not a higher and nobler nmbition 
than the wondrous drewu-land of 
imagination. 

Iu the convent Gerald's mind had 
reccived its first_lestons of 1eligion 
and morality. His syjourn at the 
Tana bad imparted his earliest ad- 
vanes into the world of hnowledye 
through hooks, and now his captivity 
at the “Coumerotto” opencid to him 
a glance of the real world, its stirring 
scenes, its deep intrigues, and all the 
incidents of that stormy sea on which 
men charter the versels of their hope. 
‘Was it that he forgot Marietta? Had 
pan and suffering effaced ber image 5 

wil ambition obliterated it! No; 
sho was ever in his thoughts - the 
most beautiful and most gifted vrea- 
ture he hud ever seen, If he reat, 
it was alwayr with the thonght, 
what wonld she have said of it. If 
he sunk iutv a reverie, she way the 
centre round which his dreains re- 
volvecL Her large, mill eyes, her 
flowing cheek, her full lips, treunu- 
lous with fecling, were ever before 
him; and what hud he not given to 
he her companion again, wandering 
the world; again blending all that 
wor fascinating in poctic description 
with sceney wayward enungh to havo 








been conjred up by fancy! Why 
Ted they) dosoreet int he asked 
himself over and over. the 


passing dispute with Marietta de- 
termined her te mect him no more? 
And if so, whet influence could she 
have oxerciscd over the othem to 
indure them to take this step? There 
was but one of whom ho could hope 
pan this knowledge, Alfieri him- 

, Whose gonerosity had succoured 
them, and in the few and briof mo- 
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ments of the poet’s visit to the villa, 
he had not cot to venture on the 
question. The Marquise came fre- 
quently to see hi and seemed 
pl to talk with him, and lighten 
the hours of his solitude by engaginy 
him in_conversation. Dare he ak 
her? Could he presume to inquire, 
from one fo high-born und so great, 
what had befallen hia humble com- 
nudes of the road! How entreat of 
her to trace their steps, or learn their 
plans. Hud she, indeed, seen Ma- 
nietta, there woul have been no dif- 
fielty in the inquiry. Who could 
have heheld her without fecling an 
interest in her fate (Brief, hawever, 
as had heen his intercourse witli great 
people, he had already marked the tone 
of indolent condescension with which 
they treated the lives of the very poor. 
The pity they gave them cost m0 
emotion; if they surrowed, it waa 
with a grief that had no pang. Their 
Very yenerosity had more reference 
to their own rensations than to the 
feclings of thore they befricnded, 
Already, young ax he was, did he 
catch a giinipse of that deep gulf that. 
divides aiftuence from misery, and in 
the bitterness of his grief for her who 
had left him, did he exeygerate the 
callousness of the rich and the suifer- 
inga of the poor. 

There he lay, every comfort sup- 
plied him, all that eare could Lestow, 
or kindness remember, around him ; 
id yet, why was it hiv gratitude 
flowed not in a pure, unsullied stream, 
but came with uncertain gushes, fit- 
fully, unequally; now shiggish, now 
turbid; clogged with many a foul 
weed, edilying with many an uneer- 
tain current. Let us uwn it at once. 
The poison Gabriel had instilled into 
his heart, if imuttivient to kill ite 
nobler inftuences, wan_yet enough to 
render them unsound, The great 
lesson of that tempter was to “dia- 
trust ;” never to acvept s benefit in 
life without inquiring what subtle 
design had prompted it, what deep- 
laid scheme it might denote. “None 
ut a fool bestows without an object,” 
was « maxim he had often heard 
from his lips. Not ail the generosity 
of the boy's nature—and @% was a 
noble one—vould lessen the foul 








venom of this teaching! To reject it 
scewod like he wisdom of 
one who knew in all its aspecte. 
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untravelled, unleticred, place his 
owls of mankind in compcti- 
tion with that of one so univermilly 
socomplished as Gubricl? His pre- 
cepta, too, were uttered so caluly, no 
aispassionutely_ (4 tone of regret even 
ned them at times, as bie he 

had far rather have spoken well and 
kindly ofthe world, iftruth would have 
suffered him. And then he would iu- 
sidiously add-—“ Don’t accept thexe 
opinions, but go out aud test them 
for yourself, The laboratory ia before 

u, experiment at your will.” As if 

e had not already put corrnption in 
the crucible, and defiled the vervel 
wherein the ore should be annyed. 

For some days Gerald had neither 
seen the Count nor the Marquixe. A. 
brief note, a few lines from the latter, 
once came tu ray that they continued 
to take an interest in his welfare, and 
hoped soon to see him able tu weve 
about and leave his room: but that 
the arrival of a young relative from 
Rome, would probably prevent her 
being able to visit to the C'ammerotw 
for some time. 

“They have grown weary of the 
pleasure of benevolence,” suid Gerald, 
peevishly, “they want some other and 
more rewarding excitement. The xea- 
son of the Carnival is drawing nigh, 
and doubtless fétes und theatres will 
be more gratifying reaources than the 
patronage of such ax I am.” 

Jt was in a spirit resentful and re- 
bellious that he arose and dressed 
himeelf. The very clothes he had to 
wear were given him e atick he 
leaned on war on alma; and his in- 
dignation scoffed at his mendicaucy, 
ag though it were a wrong aguinst 


if. 

“After all,” said he, mockingly, “if 
it were not that Ichauced to renemble 
some dear Prince or other, they had 
Jeft me to starve. I wonder who my 
Prototype may be; what would he 
aay if ypused to change coats with 
hin. ould 1 bare rors,  idicalty 
in performing the part rine, OF 
he Ehat of vagabond?" 

In resentful refiections like this, he 
showed how ibe scale of, cataits 
feaching ‘ured and ripened in his 
heart, rkening lope, atifling even 
gratitude. To lnpute sf Here Che 

rice, @ passing whim, the evo- 
Tenee of the ich was a favourite 
theory of Gabrie! ; and if, when Gerald 
listened first to such maxims, they 
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made little or no impression upon 
him, now in the long silent houry, of 
his solitude, they caine up to agitate 
and excite him. " One startling illus- 
tration Gabriel had employed, that 
would recur again and again to the 
boy's mind, in spite of him. 

‘These benefactors,” said he, “are 
like men who help a drowning awim- 
mer to sustuin himself a little longer, 
they never carry hitn to the shore, 
‘Their nrisaion ix not rescue, it ia only 
ss prolong a struggle, to protract a 

te,” 


Dark and disinal were such views of 
ife : gloomy and sad they made the 
rt that embracnd them. 

‘he snow lay on the Apennines, and. 
non the lower hilla around Flor- 
*, ere Gerald was aufticiently_re- 
covered to move about hin room. ~The 
pret dreary house, silent and tenant- 
War a dominion over which he 
widered at will, sitting hours Jong 
in contemplation. of freseoed walle 
and ceilings, richly carved archi- 
travex, and finely: Lisedied tracerics 
ever dewr and window. Had they 
who reared such glorivus edifices le! 
no heirs nor successors behind them, 
Why were such splendours lett to rot 
anddecay ? Why were patchesof damp 
and mildew suffered ta injure these 
marvellons designs! Why were the 
flours littered with carved and golden 
fietwork (| What new. civilization 
had usurped the place of the ali one; 
that men preterred lowly dw 

























tantelens, vulgar, and meonvenient —to 
these noble abodes o and 
aunplitude # Cotdd it be that 


the change in meu’s minds, the grow- 
ing asnertion of equality, had tended 
to suppresa Whatever tow boldly indi- 
cated superiority of station. Already 
distinctions of drena were fuding away. 
The embroidered “ jubot,” the rich 
filling ruffle, the ample peruke, and 
the slashed and braided coat, were 
lesa and loan often seen abroad. A 
simpler and more uniform taste in cos- 
tume began to prevuil ; the insignia of 
yank were seldom parndled in public ; 
and even the liveries of the rich dis- 
played less of costliness and show 
than in times post. Over and over 
had Gabriel «irected the youth's at- 
tention to these si; saying, with 
his own stern aignificance-~ 

“Yon will see, boy, that men will 
not any longer wait for equality, till 
the churchyard.” 
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‘Was the struggle, then, really ap- 
preaching?—were the 1 armies, 
indeed, marshalling their forces for 
the fight? And if so, with which 
should he claiin brotherhood. His 
birth and blood inclined him to the 
noble, but his want and dostitution 
gave him common cause with tho 
tTnizerable. 

Thave to crave my reader's forgive- 
neas if I dwell somewhat tediouly 
over the traits which, partly frome tein- 
perament, part! m circumstances 
stamped themselves on Gerald’s cha- 
racter. His was no perfect nature, 
though one in which the generous and 
the good outhalanced the lens wor- 
thy. At all events, the feutwes 
which most Dlemished his character, 
were lesa native, than impressed upon 
him by evil apsociation and intimacy: 
with Gabriel. The very powons he 
believed he had rejected “influences 
he was convinced that he hid spurned 
and trampled on, had generated and 
bore fruit in his heart; and there 
they were, noxious weeds, sheddmg 
their deadly odour amongst the reh- 
est flowers of his nature. 

It wana rears day of December, 
alow leaden aky, heavily charged with 
rain or mow, stretched over a land- 
peape inexpreasibly wad and wretched 
looking, The very character of Ltalmn 
luuwbandry i» one to adi greatly to the 
rueful aspect of a day in winter- 
dreary field of maze lft to rot on the 
tall stalke; serubhy olive trees, m 
all the deformity of their leniless ex- 
istence ; straggling vine branches, 
stretching from tree to tree, or hang- 
ing carelessly about, all these, damp 
and dripping, in a seene, desolate us a 
desert, no inhabitunts, uo cattle tu be 
seen. 

Such was the landscape that Gerald 
gazed on trom a window; and weary 
with reading now, stool long to von- 
template. 

There are momenta in life when 
the ead aspect of nature wo harmo- 
nizes with the melancholy of our 
hearts, that desolation iz lesa painful 
to look upon than smiling fields and 
happy homesteada. (icrald was now 
in. such a humour. A sunny sky and 
& bright landscape had jarred discord- 
antly upon his spirit. 

* How little great folk care for 
‘those seasons of: gloom," thought he. 
“Their indoor life haa ite thousand 
resources of luxury and enjoyment: 
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their palaces stored with every ap- 
ance uf comfort for them~pictures, 

»oks, music —all thet can charm in 
converse, all that can elevate by taste 
about them. What do they know of 
the trials of those who plod wearily 
along through mire and rain, weary, 
footeore, and famishing.” And Mari- 
etta rose to his mind, and he pictured 
her toiling drearily along, her dress 
dragzled, her garments dripping. He 
thought he could mark how her proud 
look seemed to fire with indignation 
at xn unworthy fate, aud that a fever- 
ish spet on her check glowed pas- 
sionately at the slavery she auffered. 
“And why am I not there to share 
with her these hardships ( cried he, 
aloud. “Is not this a coward's arg 
in me to sit here in indolence, an 
worse again, in mere dependence? I 
am able to travel; I can, at least, 
eraw! along afew milena day; atrength 
will come by the effort to regain it. 
1 will after her through the wide 
world till I find her. In her com- 
pamonship alone hax my heart ever 
inet response, and my nature 
understood.” 

A low, xoft laugh interrupted these 
words. He turmed, and it was the 
Abbé Girardon, a friemt of the Mar- 
que de Buntiremont's, who always 
accompanied her, and acted ay a sort 
of secietary in her household. There 
‘wax u certuin hulf-mocking subtlety, 
a sort of fine raillery, in the manner 
of the polished Abbé which Gerald 
always hated : and never wes he fess 
in the humour to enjoy the rociety 
of oue whom even fnends called 
“malin,” 

“T believed I was alone, sir,” said 
Gerald, half hanghtily, as the other 
continued tu show his whole tecth in 
ridicule of the youth's speech, 

* It was chance gave me the honour 
of overhearing you,” replied the Abbé, 
mniling. “ EF opened this door by mere 
aceilent, and without expecting to 
find you here.” 

Gerald's cheek grew crimson. The 
exceeding courtesy of the other's man- 
ner seemed to him a studied imperti- 
nence: and he stared steadfastly at 
him, without knowing how to reply. 

“ And yet,” resumed the Abbé, “it 
in search of you I came out from 
Sees this, dreary day. i had no 

object, I assure you.” 

“Tbe much honour, mo wieur,” 
said Gerald, with a haushry bend of 
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the head; for the millery,as he deemed 
it, waa becoming insupportahiec. 

“ Not but the tidings I bear would 
reward me for even & rougher jour- 
Be said the Abbé, courteously. 
“Yon are aware of the kind interest 
the Marquise de Bauffremont has cver 
taken in your fortunes. To her care 
and kindness yon owe, indcod, ali the 
attontions your long illness rtowl in 
need of. ell, her only difficulty in 
obtaining a career for you was ber 
inability to Jearn to what rauk in life 
to ascribe you. You believed r- 
self noble, and she was most willing 
to secept the belicf. Now, a mere 
accident has tended to confirm this 
assumption.” 

, “Let ine hear what 
accident, Monsieur 1'AbI 
Gerald, anxiously. 

“Tt was an observation made yes- 
terduy at dinner by Sit Horace Mann. 
In speaking of the Geraldines, and 
addressing Count Gherardini for cou- 
firmation, hesuid,'Thecarklom of Des- 
mond, which ia held by a branch of 
the fumily, is yct the younuest title 
of thy house.” And the Count an- 
swered quickly, ‘Your Excellency is 
Bent we date from a long time bak, 
There's an imolent proverb in onr 
house that says, “ Meglio un Gherar- 
dini hastardo che un Corsini ben 
nato.”? Madame de Bauilrenwat 
vaught at the phrase. and made hin 
repeat it, In a word, Monsieur, sb 
was but too happs te avail Leta 
what aided a fovesene erm tnsion, 
She wished you tu be ueble, and you 
‘were fu,” 

“But Lam nelde'’ cried Gerald, 
boldly. “ I want no huzards like these 
to establish my station. Let them 
quire how Lam enrolled in the college. 

“Of what college do vou speuk (* 
asked the Abbé, quickly. 

“Tt matters not,” slammered ont 
Gerald, in confusion at thax having 
betrayed himself into a reference to 
his past. ‘None have the right to 
queation me on these things.” 

ig A student 





zoe call this 
6,” broke in 


















augested th iy big due 
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“would at once stand independent of 

all interpretation.” 

rou Will learn no more from me, 

Monsieur Abbe” at ane youth, 

disdainfully. “ week to 
ve a rank from which I ask to 
ive no advantage. They ‘called 

me t’other day, at the tribunal, ‘a 
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yagabond?’ that is the only title the 
law of Tuacany gives inc.” ° 
The Abbé, with a tact skilled to 
overcome far greater difficultics, strove 
to allay the youth’s irritation, and 
wmooth down the asperity which re- 
cent illovse, as well as temperament, 
excited, and at last enceeeded a0 far 
that Gerald seated himeclf at his side, 
and listened calmly to the plan whieh 
the Marquise had formed for his 
future life. At some length, and with 
a degree of address that deprived the 
sulyert of any thing that conkt alarm 
the jealons stacopeibility of the boy's 
nature, the Abbé related that a 
custom prevailed in certain preat 
houses— whose alliances with royalty: 
favoured the privilege of attaching 
ty their hourchold young cadeta of 
noble families, who serve) in a capa 
city aimilar (of courtier to the 
person of the ki They were “gen- 
tlemen of the presence pages or 
eqnemies, ns their age or pretensinns 
deeded ; and, in fret, from the tol- 
lowers of such houses as the de Ro- 
lim, the Noailles, the Tavannes, and 
the Panitieront, did royalty tal 
reriuit its personal attendants, Mun- 
Siew de Girardon was toa shrewd & 
reader of character net to perceive 
that any description of the splendetrs 
and fascination of a life of volnp- 
mithd te des eapdivating 
t po venth thaa a picture of a 
carver fall vf i nlent and adventure, 
and no die dwelt almost exchuvely 
on all that such a career could offer 
of high ambition, the army being 
chietty officered Wy the private influ. 
of the grext fantilies of France. 
“You will thus” said he, at the 
close of a clever description. © You 
will thua, at the very threshold of 
life, enjoy what the luckiest rarely 
attain, till later ou—the choice of 
what road you'll take. If the aplen- 
donr of a court life attract you, you 
can be 8 courtier; if the ambitions of 
statenmanship engross your mind, you 
are sure of office ; if you aspire to mi- 
litary som, hero is your shortest 
to it; or if,” said he, with s graceful 
melancholy, “you can submi 
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ice at the is im, not 
taken by Tight—such, im a word, as T 
am—wl en, the Abbe’s frock is 
en eat eany and a safe passport be- 
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i 8 sort of unintentional cars- 

lesepoas, that seemed frankness itself, 

the ans glided into a little narrative 

of his own early life, and how, with a 

wide choice of a career before him, 

he had, half in indolence, half in self- 
indulgence, ailopted tho gown. 

“Stern thinkers call men like me, 
mere idlors in the vineyurd, drones in 
the great humun hive: Imt wo aro 
not; we have our uses just as every: 
other luxury ; we are to sock y what 
the bouquet in to the desert; our iu- 
fluence on mankind is not the less 
Toul, that its exercive uttructe little 
notice,” 

“ Awl what am T to be 
dot asked Gerald, prov 

“Frage the Marguine de Bauf- 
fremont to lw ality, aml you are a 
courtier; you are of her housebokl; 
in attendance on her great receptions , 
you accompany her on vinita of cote. 
Inony your tank eeeurity you all the 
deference that is accorded te bath, 
and adtwianion ts the first circles in 

Pari,’ 

“Da nat this service menial { 
he quickly. 

“Ht is not thus the world regards 
it, The Meleoura, the Froutynards, 
the Montrunilles are te be tound at 
thia moment in these ranks, * 

“ But they are reengnined by these 
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very names,” cried Gerald ; “ but who 
knows ame, or what title do J bear?” 

“You will be the Chevalier de 
Fitzgerald; the Marqnise has in- 
fluence enough at Court to have the 
title confirmed. Believe me,” added 
he, smiling biandly, “ thing has 
Teen provided, for~all forethunght 


tuken already. 

“But whall I be free to abandon 
this——vervitude” (the word would 
out, thengh be hesitated to utter it}— 
“3 1 find it onerous or unpleasant? 
Ang L under no obligation or pledge?” 
3, Yuu are the arbiter of 
11 fortune at any vment you 





You stile, sir, and naturally 
enough, that one poor and friendless: 
ag Lam should make auch eonlitions; 
but cememlet, ny diberty is all my 
wealth, se long as TL have that, no long 
win L master of_myself-—1 am free to 
come and go-—T um not lost to welf- 
esteem. Lacrept,” and vo xaying he 
gave his hand tu the AME, who 
presed it cordhally, in ratitication of 
the compact. 

“You will return with me to Flor- 
sieur De Chevaher,’ said the 

. Tisini, and tuuetinim: a degree 

of countess respect, which Gerald 
at once naw was tu be bin right for 
the tucure. 
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Tus Renaisanve was the parent of: 
the Reformation: the Reformation 
waa the Renaimanee consecrated, 
Each of the three royal writers of 
Italy wus the devoted sdinirer of the 
antients, Euch member of that glo- 
tious trio lashed the vices of the 
clergy with merciless rigour, Dante 
placed a hely father in the depths 
of the Inferno. Petrarca was well 
nigh as bold Monks, who were no 
monke, writhed beneath the knotted 
scourge of Boccaccio. 
1t would bo a difficult task to 
waken a sleeper only so far as thet 


Vie POlyapia Moreta.. Epizode de 


he should be conscious merely of 
what we winhed him tu kuow, While 
to all else he should remain insen- 
sible ax before. The attempt bert 
made three hundred years ago: 
signally failed, It Was thou ht that 
the student newly alive to the trea- 
surva of old Greece and Rome, would 
not trouble himself with the sins of 
the modern seven-! city. 
searcher for the lost books ot Livy 
would not be concerned with the 
barbarous Janorance of an illiterate 
punk, even though he should be in- 
famously impudent aa parddh-broker 


da Renaissance et de la Réforme on Italie. 
° ‘Ein Cheatlie 


Par Jules 3me Ed pecs, 1858. Oompic 
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Tetzel himself. It seemed a cunning 
policy to let these eager, rest 
finds busy themselves with com- 
menting on the treatises of Cicero; 
for there were other things that 
could not bear a commentary so well 
as the Lie Officits. 

Vain_hope that the sun will not 
shine when once it has risen above the 
horizon. Fatal delusion that men 
will stay in voluntary bondage when 
once their chains are broken. Too 
late the error was manifest. The 
ecclesiastic learned to curse the 
scholar, when the most learned men 
of the day became the most vigorous 
and uncompromising denouncers of 
sanctified wickedness. 

Fresh communion with the 

lorious heroes of the Augustan age, 
the companion of Horace and Virgil 
felt tortured through every uerve as 
he listened to the miserable lingo of 
unlettered priests. To him the din 
lectics of the schools seemed denscat 
darkness when compared with the 
jurainons Deanty, of Ate aaa. In 
anger he asl hi he omen 
who have lenge bere for _centa- 
ries on the number of angels that 
can stand upon a needle-point -who 
lately came te blows when contending 
whether Jonab’s gourd was u castor 
oil plant*—wshall these men be ac- 
knowledged us doctors, teachers, of 


the age 

Ani then for the morals of these 
moralists. Soloraon had fewer loves 
than these chaste celibates, Helio- 
gabulus kept but Lenten fare com- 
pared with these gluttonous wine bib- 

s. The heathen might have taught 
them reverence. Blind Homer, 


* Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance,” 


worshipped the omnipotent Zeu-pater 
with heartfelt devotion, while these 
ordained d pricuts of the Most High 
anticipat in their lives the words 
of the modern poet— 


“ Geatorben i-t dor Gott oben 
‘Und unten ist der Teufel todt.” 


The transition was natural, neces- 
wary. The scholar must perforce ripen 


* Sce Pericra’s Materia Medica. 


+, The statue of Krusmus at Itotterdam holds a baok in its hand. 
"The hook finshed, the world will end; nt lenst no 
of fatt and very Unromantic Dutch, who, one would think, should 


to time a page is turned over. 
say the matter 
‘be believed. 
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into the accuser. The reformer was 


leas the inseparable consequent of the 


student. With the De Medici, the 
revival of learning was but an affair 
of autient manuscripts purchased of 
fugitives from Turk-beleagured Con- 
stautinople. But Erasmus, on whose 
studies fate of the world de- 
penda,t was something more than a 
itterato. The “ Lncumium Morte” 
‘waa more pungent than a dit jon 
on the "fe Amicitit,” In him be- 
hold the acholar and the satirist, 

But there is yet another student, 
pole and thoughtful, most deeply in 
curnest where the Dutch bastard 
finds only matter for Juughter. In 
Philip Melancthon behald the scholar 
and the reformer. 

Others there are, zealous as Me- 
lancthon, searecly fess learned than 
Erasmus,  Beza, Calvin, and Sturm, 
are men of inark, who will do their 
share of work. 

The great battle between the Hu- 
naniste and the Marte Lréttre, ot firnt 
ouly a dispute between Reuchlin, or 
Capnion, ax he loved to be called, 
and a uusetable converted Jew, soon. 
became a life nnd death striggle for 
that which ia dearer than life-- for 
freedou of thought. Into this history 
it is not new our purpose to embark. 
We can ut allude to the elaborate 
biography of Ulric Von Hutten- one 
of the bravent warriors m this cam- 
paigu lately put forth by Strauss. 
At nome futiue time we may hope to 
do justice to this remarkable book, 

‘We anust return to Staby. 

This comntry was the firat to enst 
off the cere-cluthes of a dead lan- 
guage. Jante and Petrarea, for- 
gotten awhile for Liyy aud Cicero, 
juvl not written in vain. While the 
scholars of Gennany still saw in bright 
vision their fatherland become “more 
Latin than Latiuin itself,” Bembo 
and Ariusto were making the revival 
of antient, literature nerve for the 
fallor establishment of their own 
tongue. Theirs was an casy tosk 
compared with Luther's, With them 
originality wax but a wire und dis- 
crininating imitation. 








From time 
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The study of the old Roman served 
for the fection of the modern Tus- 
can, which was thereby rendered 
“more flexible, more elegant, and 
more pure.” “But,” adds M. Bonnet, 
“by the side of these free spirits, 
whose thoughts were fixed upon the 
future, a achool of erudition is seen 
continued, born of the jst, and 
which produced three great Latin 
poota—Sannazaro, Vidu, Fracasto— 
to whom approaches at a distance 
Olympia Moratu” (pp. 185, 146). 

Olympia Morata was unquestion- 
ably the moxt learned woman of her 
age; and yet Cinguené hus altogether 
omitted her name from his recount 
of the ilustrions women of Italy in 
the sixteenth century. M. Bonnet 
haa repaired the omission. It was. 
due from him as a Frenchman. In 
England, Germany, and America, the 
Indy of whom we are about to speak 
Tuad already formed the subjert of 
nevernl biographies. 

We winh to gain the sympathy of 
our readers for the gening Whoxe name 
heads thix paper. Bat if au apology 
were needed for Vittoria Colonna, 
who seldoin wrote in any other than 
her native language, wach more must 
we plewl in behalf of Olynipia Mo- 
rata, In speaking of the former Indy, 
we aaid* that it, was not right to 
grieft our modern ideus of female edu- 
cation upon the sixteenth centary. 
The geutlest lady who ever bore 
greatest disaster with meckest «ub- 
mission, must be deemed to have up- 
sexed horelf, if a thorough acquaint- 
ance with classic lore is inconypmatible 
with perfect womanhood. the 
most rigid interpreter of the whole 
duty of womon will pearcely © de 
Jane from the fellowship of 
right-minded females, even though 
whe had learnt from the diwipte of 
Soerates to meet 2 violent death with 
steadfast countenance. 

We have purposely made mention 
of the ten days’ queen and Olympia 
Morata together. Joriay Simler, the 
Hiographor of Peter Martyr, has 
Joined their names in the same enlo-~ 
wium —in the same elegy, we might 
also term it, “In our own days,” he 
writes, “two women, equally cele- 
brated, have shown --the one in Eny- 
land, the other in Ttaly—-what the 
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genius of their sex, applied to the 
study of eloquence, will accomplish.” 
od t,” continnes M. Bonnet, “can 
we add to this eloge, or rather to this 
melancholy parallel of destiny, be- 
tween two names which recall « simi- 
lar glory, a similar fate!” (p. 174.) 
foruls ean by nou means be. in- 
eluded in the “exact seiences.” Phi- 
losophers there are, nevertheless, who 
classify human beings with the pre- 
cision of a botanist arranging hia 
flowers. They even outdo him im 
simplicity, and attempt to include 
ina very few divisions all the mani- 
fold forma of human character, all 
the multitudinous developments of 
human thought. The result is some- 
what startling: an atnazon, a mur- 
dere, an aungel—a Semiramis, a 
Lawrezia Toru, and a Florence 
Nightingale, stand side hy sid 
we express our astonishment, we are 
told that we have no more cause for 
surprise than at the coupling of the 
nettle and the elm in the same natu- 
ral onter. If we examine a little 
closer, we shill fiud that our philo- 
xopher is hy uv means an adherent 
of the “inductive method :” he pre- 
fore the “high @ preri rond:" and 
aturting from the principle that all 
WEN Purses certain qualities in eom- 
anon Which: are not slared Ly women, 
and that these possess certain cha- 
racteriaties which are net shared by 
those, he arrives at a very unexpectes 
termination. This philosopher of 
oun ix a dealer in laconies, He 
rolves great problenw bs the briefest 
of aphorinns. And thus, to the 
much vexed question, * What is wo- 
man’s mission ?” he tersely aewers 


“* To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 


















With such epigrummatinxts we have 
nothing to do. is sufficient for us 
to know that a wiser mau than they, 
one who had long reigned over an 
empire on which the sun never set, 
discovered in the stillness of cloister 
life the uselessness and the falkehood 
of all such philossphical sinsplivity. 
Once for all, we nwy answer the phi- 
Jonopher in his own fashion, and with 
words that he may haye legnt in 
schovl days, “ Quot homines, tot sen- 
tenti«.” 

The sun of the sixteenth century, 
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aly, diene with pooalise splendour 
one Wit iar jour 
on, the little state of Ferrara. Its 
university ranked with the foremost 
of the Peninsula. Students flocked 
thither from all parts of Europe ; and 
Englishmen, fonaking the time-hon- 
oured halls of Oxford and Cambridge, 
resorted in such numbers te this far- 
off city uf the south, that they formed 
re & separate nation.* he court 
vied with the university. The house 
of Este was scarcely Ices illustrious 
than that of the De Medici. Ercole 
IL, had married the daughter of Louis 
XIL, wisest smong the kings of 
France. Renée, whom men loved te 
call the Good Duchess,” was learned 
ag she was guod. Her palace was the 
resort of scholars who prized her up- 
probation; poets who sang her 
praiges vines who looked up to 
er for protection in those troublous 
times. 

“ Among the distinguished persons 
who udorned the court of Ferrara, at 
this time might have been remurked 
the Professor Fulvio Peregrine Mo- 
rato. Born at Mantua, the country 
of Vi towards the clone of the 
fifteenth century, drawn by an irre- 


sistible attraction tu the stuly of F 


antient literature, whose revival 
everywhere announced the advent 
of a new civilization, he taught with 
éclat in the most celebrated univers 
tiew of Ituly. The fame of his knuw- 
ledye sud virtues guined the notice 
of Alphonso d’Este, who appointed 
him preceptor of his two sons, Iyyo- 
lito and Alphonso, brothers of kr- 
cole, whu succeeded him, From that 
time Morato appeared at court and 
in the public schools, where his ta- 
jenta ieaured the sateen of the 
learned, anc ‘poets, who eagerly 
sought the honour of his favourable 
opinion.”—Bonnet, p. 23. For some 
now unknown cause Moreto anme 
time afta removed from LL ans _ 
retir jconza, apparently in dis- 
grace or exile. ie taught in this 
town with his usual success, as also 
afterwards at Venice, where he re- 
mained several years, His frionds, 
after gnuch eager olicitati at 
length 





obtained for him a to 
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Ferrara, where he sustained hie old 
reputation by brilliant lectures. e His‘ 
house was the frequent rendozvous of 
literary celebrities, who were en- 
tranced by hin eloquence, and not lesa 
charmed by the devotion of his wife, 
Lucrezia, and the wonderful precocity 
of hia children, Lut especially of his 
eldest daughter. 

Olympia Fulvia Morata was born 
nt Ferrara, in 152U,. From her birth 
she waa surrounded by the teachers 
of the Rennaixsance. “From the ten- 
derest years she heard the names 
of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. “She lisped their langna, 
waa nourished hy their thoughts, m- 
spired by their sentiments and their 
imagination.”— Bonnet, p. 27. Fulvio 
was proud of his duughter. He 
watched her growth with hope and 
anxiety. She received her first lessons 
in Greek from a foreign te Tr, Chi- 
ian Sinapi, whom whe soon Loved ns @ 
pecomd futher, Her progress wah 60 
rapid that ina few mouthesbe learned 
to speak the languages of Virgil and 
Hone with eyuat case, Olympia 
soon drew uround her x troop of ad- 
niirens ; not, indeed, of guy gallant, 
whispering the munic Matteries of a 
Petrurca, but grey-haired sires, more 
apt at dinctssing the yenninencrs of 
auewly discovered MS, more derirous 
of bearing the maiden discontse un 
the windom of the anticnts, than of: 
vetting themselves forth to advantage 
by finished accomplishments and ela- 
Darate concetti. ‘The most devated. 
of thene kind-hearted ld sages was 
Celio Cahagnini, at the sume time 
mathemutician, ” archwologist, and 
wet, and Marato’s most intimate 
friend. =Fle loved to listen to his 
young mixtress-—laughter -for she 
waa both to him. He would oak her 
learned questions would follow her 

“8 With joyful “In her 

saw a new Diotima—an Arpasia 
More pure than ahe whose image the 
‘Athenians had worshipped and de- 
stroyed.”—Bomact, p. 27. Morato was 
lxund by the vow of poverty, to 
which inen of learning would serm to 
be almost invariably mubject. The 
res angueta domi compelled him and 
his Olympia to devote precious houra 




















bd Firwboucht Btoris della Literatura Italians. ‘ 
ad bf oid king forward with eagorness to M. Bonnet’s promised life of the 
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to the detaila of a sordid but nooos- 
earPeconomy. Sorely against her in- 
clination, the daughter often had to 
take up the needle, and Jose many an 
irrevocable morning in patching up 
old dresses which would wear out. 
Ab! how she envied the Israelites in 
their march through the wilderness ; 
not for the manna which rained upon 
them frum heaven, but for the gar- 
mente which waxed not old during 
forty years of pilgrimage. As she 
Passed from childhoed to girlhood. 
ousehold tasks devolred upon her 
more and more. Silently, ummurmur- 
ingly, she did her duty; and sighed, 
but scarcely hoped for'a release. But 
brighter daya were in store for her. 

The Goud Duchess had a daughter 
in whoxe education she felt the deep- 
est solicitude, She knew the disad- 
vantage to which the clildren of 

princes are subject : that while they 
have the best of teachersthey are with- 
out achool mates. Eiuuiation is the 
right hand of iustraction. Without 
enulation instruction is Wut poor 
cripple. In this perplexity, the fame 
of the danghter of Morato reached her 
ear, A happy thought ruggeasted 
itself. She at once proposed that 
Olympia should come aud reside at the 
alace, not as “hile companion” to 
er Anua, but an teacher, friend, and 
guide. The proposal was yladly ar- 
cepted. Olympia now saw with joy 
a close to her long apprenticeship of 
drudgery ; the commencement of a 
bright cateer of knowledge. Many 
and hearty were the congratulations 
of her friends ; not for what the world 
would deem her brilliant proapecta in 
thus being singled out by court fa- 
vour, but for the rtimity which 
would naw offer o! devatin hemelf 
entirely to her favourite studica. 

It ia « pleasant insight which is af- 
forded us into the life of a sixteenth 
century court, illustrious for ite learn- 
ing and taste. We there see the young 
Brincess and her much-loved teacher 

leclaiming before a brilliant audience 
in the language of Quintilian, vieing 
with Sappho and Pindar in musi 
Greek numbers, 

Among the fow fragments that re- 
main of Olympia’s compositions, we 
find an apol for neglecting the 
ordinary avocations of her sex. It is 
written in Greek, when ita author 
was but sixteen years of age, 
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Obwore piv Euprdow vt gprely frdave 
rabrd. 
KX’ obwore amy wor ede wapidere 


véov, 
‘Inmddapog Kéorwp, wok 2 Fv dyalog 
Modvardenc, 
“Beyovor ik abrite Spridog dpupsrepoc” 
Kdya piv Oidug yeyavia ra Opdund 
drimov, 
Niagara, evpeitiov, orhpova xat 
Fahdlouc. 
Movedwr 8 dyapa: Aepiva ov dv end 


era. 
Tapvicooy 6" ihopodg rod SASHuL0 


xopovg 
“Adda ripwovrat ply lowe adda 

yuraiete 
Tabra 2 pol xDdog, rabra & yap- 

poobyn. 


Olympia Carmina, Lib. IT. p. 242. 


Truly the maiden who could com- 
pore such graceful clegiacs as these 
might well be absolved from “the 
linen, the spindle, the thread, and the 
Janket.” And although we may think 
the allusion to Castor and Pollux pe 
dantic nnd stilted, it enhanced the 
value of the lines to rach devout wor- 
shippers of the ancients an the eour- 
tiers of Ferrara in the age of the Ren- 
nainxance. The audience wan enrap- 
tured at the recital of such verre, 
Men of note in the world of letters 
exprowsed their acimiration of this 
‘Penth Mage.” ‘Thus Lili Greaario 


Gyralti, in a Latin poem pubhshed 
for the firet time by M. Bonnet, 
addresses Olympia in the most 


fluttering terms, doing enthusiastic 
homage not only to her wit and 
lenrning, }ut also to her beauty. 
He writes > - 


“ Felix cui farulatur bee Puella! 
Felices gennere qui parenter 
Et te somme Olympia vocarant! 
i si modi ulli 
Uaor contigeria Siro fraendat 
Hline of nounhil ipse sam bostas, 
Inter articulaiios dolores, 
Cui talis fascat seni puella!* 
—Bonnet, p. 40. 








Ruch were the classic compliments 
which an old gentleman affiieted with 
Theumatism paid toa young maiden 
who had reached the mature age of 


2. 

But « brilliant assembly wat about 
to meet. In 1544, Pope Pao) III, 
amade @ royal progress through Italy. 
He wus received with great splendour 
of hospitality by the princes of the 
different peninsular states. Ercole 
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had hia own good reasons for at least 
equalling the _cot of the other 
sovereigns of Italy. His father had 
not beon on good terms with Julius 
IL or Leo X. He himaclf had been 
involved in a dispute with the reign- 
ing Pontiff. Moreover, it had been 
reoently reported that the court of 
Ferrara was tainted with heresy, aud 
that no less o person than the wife of 
the Duke was a favourer of the de- 
tested doctrines of the Reformation. 
Theee reasons determined Ercule to 
offer his Highness a magnificent wel- 
come. He would not wait for him 
to arrive at the capital, but set out 
with his family to his country seat at 
Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with 
Leonora, ‘was afterwards to paint 
from nature the Gardens of Arnida. 

‘Muratori, a learned autiquarian, 
has left us 0 full aecount uf thix Par- 
adise. He has abandoned the eus- 
tomary inventoriul arrangement, and 
involuntarily has become a poet. We 
tend of meadows enamelled with 
flowers, and watered by fountains 
which broke with their plash the pi- 
lence of the sleepy air; of shady 
suave sad wool | where the brent 

for very happiness ; of yar- 
dens adorned with the fuirent of 
Flora’s gifts ; of statues and marble 
bosing ; “of balconies whose broad 
stepa descended to the river, where 
delicious baths awaited weary limbs ; 
of temnples embellinhed hy the pencils 
of the most renowned artists; of rare 
and costly birds and heasts, that take 
their pastime in fields that slope 
down to the cleur-flowing Po; of 2 
gorgeous palace in whose lofty halla 
fad Tong eolonnades the arta seemed 
to have taken their abode. Truly 
says Agostino Stenco, “a terrestrial 
paradise,” 

Thither came Paul, with a 1: 
retinne. Ercole received him with 
the affectionate deference of a dutiful 
eon. No muta wap lets without its 
proper recreation. ongst others 
we read that the youn princes ony 

incesses, accompanied pro! 

lympia, acted the Adelphi of Trex. 
ence before their distinguished guest. 

A atrange sight, truly: the chi 
of 4 noble family performing a Latin 
eomedy before the octogenarian suc- 
a ee he 

is € imi- 
tation and enterprise, of erudition 
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od ext hnaion 3 Bo well called, ene 
iasance 7° mnet, p. 44. 
But before this time the Renais- 
snnce had developed into the Refor- 
mation. At Forrarn, more than any 
other city of Italy, was this move- 


felt — 


“ Liberty of opinion, rigorously pro- 
scribed claewhere. there found an asy- 
lum, and there displayed ite Lust bright 
ness. Celio Calagnini was no more; 
but that learned man, buried in the 





meiftating his book upon * Glory" Lil 
Gyraldi, preparing the materials’ of his 


* Hest: 


ey oF the Gods and of Poets,’ and 
his Dialogue upon _ ‘ Contemporary 
Poets,” which should draw down the 
displeasure of Rome. ‘There. too, was 
Angelo Manzolii, physician of the Duke 
Ercole, whose satirical poems aboanded 
Rith biting passager against the Pa- 
ey. There, lastly. wae Marco Antomo 
Flaminio, who recovered oy the side of 
the Duchers Renie, the free intimacy 
which he bad enjoyed at Naples in the 
choren circle of Peter Martyr, Juan 
Valdez, and Vittoria Culonna, Mur. 
chioness of Pescara. Without openly 
separating from the Church, these die- 
tinguished persons professed the boldest 
opinions in matters of faith, 6. 4. 

‘he Reformation counted also zcalous 
diwiples amongat tho professors who 
compored the academy of the Ducal 
Court, Jean Sinapi, and his brother, 
early imbued with Lutheran doctrines, 
had been strengthened by means of 
Calvin himself in the belief which they 
had brought from their own country.” 
(Bonnet, pp. 61, 53.) 


This.Jean Sinapi afterwards married 
a beautiful aud sccomplished maid 
of honour, Fraucinca Bucyronia, To 
them Calvin sent many letters of 
advice and exhortation; and it ia 
pleasant to find the ecclesiastical 
despot of Geneva su fur wmibending as 
to indite epistles to his old friends, 
which, though alwuys grave, were 
often kind. 

Sinapi and his wife became among 
the most cherished friends of Olym- 
pia, But the name which in most 
intimately assciatel with hers is 
that of Celio Secondo Curione. He 
was born at Turin, in 1503. Left 
au han at nine years of aye, he 
waa rted to the university of his 
native city. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and a decided taste for 
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, literature, “le appeared to be called 
ratWer to the peaceful life of a stu- 
dent than the stormy destiny of a 
reformer.” — His histury strikingly 
ilustrates the close connexion that 
existed three hundred ycars age be- 
tween the men of thought and the 
men of action. a student, he 
became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Melancthon. Auother hook, 
the best of all books, had heeu left 
him hy his dying father. The Bible 
and the Gernum Reformer soon mude 
him a devoted adherent of the new 
theology. His zeal was not con- 
tent with a silent ulleiance. Tin- 
prisoned hy the Bishop of Yvrée, 
he was liberated only on conditio 





of his entering a monaste 
here he attempted to convert his 
fellow monks But this was not 
all, He dured to remove the relien 
from tho altar, and place thereon a 
Bible in their ntead He eseaped 
punishment only by thuely fhyht. 
te broke the lit tie which anited 
him to the church by marryiys a 
Indy of the noble family the 
Tnanci, «= The desire to revisit his 
native country now row strong with- 
in him. He travelled thither hy 
way of Piedmont; and atter divers 
perils found refuge in the howe of 
a gentleman residing near Turin. 
Here he brought new trouble upon 
hineelf, and was weized hy order 
of the Inquisitor. He was thrown 
into prison, and for muy months 
awaited the issne of a process which 
could have Init one issue, He con- 
trived te escape from his dungeon 
and certain death, and shortly after 
we find him fitling a chair st the 
Univernity of Pavia. The enthusi- 
asm of the students inade him a 
body-guard, and for three yearn he 
Dafied the Inquisition, At lengt 
compelled to quit Pavia, he_reti 
to Venice and Ferrara, He was 
not unknown at the latter city. He 
had formerly befriended Morate in 
his exile, and the father of Olym- 
pia was now able to rerey thie 
ancient kindness. Celio now became 
the most constant visitor at the 
house of his old friend. The sub- 
fect of their conversations we learn 
from their letter Morata soon be- 
ons a covets SetOnn er Et inéo 
ympi jough bron int 
contact with the reformed Soctrinen, 
‘both at home and at the court, was by 
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no meanr disposed to accept them. 
She keenly relished the satire which 
a Borcaccio poured upon the church. 
But from ‘the viecs of a coer 
hierarchy she turned to the lofty 
virtues of the teachers of the Porch, 
rather than to the humble goodness 
of the Gahlean fishermen. To her, 
the philosophy of Plato was far 
more alluringthan the truer wisdomof 
Paul. Wandering amid the groves 
of the Academy, she ford no plea- 
sure in kneeling at the foot of 
Mount Calvary. Each day her al- 
lesiance_to the church war weak- 
I Each «lay she gave herself 
up more entirely to the teachers of 
Athens. At leugth she berame as 
thorough a heathen as Hypatia of 
Alexandria, or Diutima the teacher of 
Socrates, 

At this time died the illustrious 
Pietro Bebo, The Court of Fer- 
rara had always signally favoured 
him. Olympia sas called upon to 
express the universal porruw, which 
he did in Greck elegiacs. 

The first lesson which Olympia 
received in the ptern school of ex- 
perience wis connerted with the ge- 
vere illness of her futher. hear- 
ing uf thix event she at once left 
the court and tarried by his bed- 
side, devotedly ministering to his 
every want. But filial tenderness 
could not stay the inevitable hand 
of death. Morato after a short pe- 
riod aunk to rest, his soul aupported 
hy the glorinus promises in which 
he had learned to trust. He left 
as legacy to hin daughter an invalid 
mother, three sisters, and a young 
brother scarcely beyond the first 
years of infancy. 

She had to endure another part- 
ing though jey mingled with the 
sorrow of this separation. Her pu- 
pil and fellow-student, Anne d'Exte, 
was, on the 20th September of this 

rear (1548), ronrried to Francéis of 
Lorraine, afterwards celebrated as 
the Duke of Guire, The young 
bride, then only seventeen years cf 
age, loft her uative country for her 
lmsband’s home amid universal re- 











The homage which vice renders 
to virtue is a mark of respect with 
poet ie virtuous sould vel af 

to “d mae. <The e, 
thongh often 8 ing in the shape 
of the mocking-vird, and then compa- 
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hhad hia own good reasons for at least 
equalling the courtesy of the other 
novereigns of Italy. His father lad 
not been on good terms with Julius 
IL or Leo X. He himself had been 
invalved in a dispute with the reign- 
ing Pontiff. Moreover, it had been 
recently reported that the court of 
Ferrara was tainted with heresy, aud 
that no leas a person than the wife of 
the Duke was 9 favourer of the ie- 
tested doctrines of the Reformation. 
These reasons determined Ercole 10 
offer his Highness a magnificent wel- 
come, He would not wait for him 
to arrive at the capital, but set out 
with his family to his country scat at 
Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with 
Leonora, war afterwards to paint 
from nature the Gardens of Armida. 

Muratori, a learned antiquarian, 
has left us a fall avcount of this Par- 
adise. He abandenat the cua- 
twmary inventorial arrangement, and 
involunturily has become a poet. We 
read of meadows enamelled with 
flowern, and watered hy fountains 
which broke with their plash the si- 
lence of the sleepy air; of shady 
alleys and woods, where the breezes 
sighed for very happiness ; of gar- 

adorned with the fairest of 
Flora’s gifts ; of statues and murble 
basing ; of balconies whose broad 
steps descended to the river, where 
delicious baths awaited weary lim) ; 
of temples embellished by the pencila 
of the most renowned artixta; of rare 
and costly birds and Tensta, that take 
their pastime in fields that nope 
down to the clear-flawing Po; of a 

OUR } in whose lofty halls 
and long colonnades the arts seemed 
to have taken their abode. Truly 
says Agostinu Stenco, “a terrestrial 
paradise.” 

Thither came Paul, with a lon; 
retinue. Ercole received him with 
the affectionate deference of a dutiful 
son, Nomonent was left without its 
proper recreation. Amongxt others, 
‘we read thet the young princes and 


incesseR, accompanied robally by 
ympia, acted t iphi of Ter- 
enve before their distinguished 


ent. 

A strange sight, truly: the cltldren 
of a noble family ‘performing a Latin 
comedy before the octayenarian suc- 
cessor of Leo X “ What image vould 
better this epoch of imi- 
tation and enterprise, of erudition 
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and enthnsi 80 well called the 
* Renaissance?” (Bonnet, p. 44.)0_ 

But befure this time the Renais- 
sance had developed into the Refor- 
ination. At Ferrara, more any 
other city of Italy, was this move- 
iment felt — 


“Liberty of opinion, rigorously pro- 
scribed elsewhere. there found an Asy- 
lun, and there displayed its last bright- 
ness. Celio Caltaaniat wna no more; 
but that learned man, buried in the 
library where he had alwaya lived, be- 
queathed hia apirit of resonrch to his 
disciples. There was Bartolomeo Ricvio, 
meditating his book upon ‘ Glory; Lilio 
Gyraldi, preparing the materials of hia 
+ History of the God« and of Poets,’ and 

is Dialogue upon _ ‘ Contemporary 
Poets,’ which should draw down the 
ispleasure of Rome. There, too, wax 
Angelo Mavzolli, physician of the Dake 
Ercole, whose satirical poems nbounded 
with biting passages against the Pax 

ey. There, lastly, was Marco Antonio 
Flaminio, who recovered hy the side of 
the Duchess Keno, the free intimacy 
which be had enjoyed at Naples in the 
chosen circle of Peter Martyr, Juan 
Valdez, and Vittoria Colonna, Mar- 
chioness of Percara. Wuithout’ openly 
sep wating from the Church, these dire 
tinguighed person» profes-cd the boldest 
opinions in matters of faith, . . . « 
he Reformation counted also zealous 
disciples amongst the professors who 
composed the academy of the Ducal 
Court. dean Sinapi, and his brother, 
carly imbued with Lutheran doctrines, 
had been strengthened by means of 
Calsin himself in the belicf which they 
had brought from their own country. 
(Bonnet, pp. 51, 53.) 








This Jean Sinapi afterwards married. 
a boautiful and acemuplished maid 
of honour, Francixea Bucyronia. To 
them Calvin acut many letters of 
advice and exhortation; and it in 
pleasant to find the ecclesiastical 
despot, of Geneva bo far unbending as 
to Aare cpistlen to his old friends, 
which, though always grave, were 
often kind. 

Sinapi and his wife became among 
the most cherished friends of Olym- 
pia But the name which ix mont 
intimately associated with hers is 
that of Celio Secondo Curione. He 
was aes ab Sain, in kaa Lett 
an orphan at nine years of he 
was derted to the iniversity of hie 
native city. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and a decided taste for 
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, literature, “he appeared to ba called 
Tatler to the pearcful life of a atu- 
dent than the stormy destiny of a 
reformer,” — His history strikingly 
illustrates the ¢cloae connexion that 
existed three hundred years ago he- 
tween the men of thought und the 
men of action, Ag a student, he 
bevame acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Melancthon. Another book, 
the best of all bouks, Lad heen left 
bim by his dying father. The Bible 
and the Gernian Reformer seou made 
him a devoted adherent of the new 
theology. Hin zeal was not con- 
tent with a silent allegiance. i 
privoned, by the Bishop of Yuréc, 

ie was liberated only on condition 
of his entering a monuatery. Even 
here he attempted to convert his 
fellow monks. But this was not 
aL He dared ta remove the relics 
from the altar, and place thereon a 
BKible in their stead He eseaped 
mnishinent oly by timely thebt. 

Le broke the last fie which united 
him to the charch by marrying a 
ludy of the nable family of ‘the 
Tnuuci. = The desire to revisit This 
native country now rove streme witht 
in hin. He travelled thither by 
way of Pichnont: and after divers 
perils found refuge in the Louse of 
a_ gentleman reniding near Turin. 
Here he brought new trouble upo 
hinwelf, and was seized hy orte 
of the Tnquisiter. “He was thrown 
into. prison, and for mavy months 
awnited the issue of a process which 
could have but one issue. He con- 
trived to excape from his dunged 
and certain death, and shortly after 
we flud him fillix clair at the 
University of Pavia. The enthusi- 
asm of the atudents nude him a 
Jealy-guard, and for three years he 
battled the’ Inquisition. AG length, 
compelled to quit Pavia, he retired 
to Venice ond Ferrara. He was 
uot unknown at the latter city. He 
had formerly befriended Morata in 
his exile, and the father of Olym- 
pia way now alle to rey this 
ancient kindness. clio now became 
the most constant visitor at the 
house of his old friend. The sub- 
ject of their convernations we learn 
from their letterm. Morata soon be- 
sane a exon semeT clit ae 

lympia, though bro ini 

contact, "with the reformed doctrines, 

‘both at home and at the court, waa by 
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no means dig) to accept them. 
She keenly relished the sutire which 
a Boccaccio poured upon the church. 
Bat from the vices of a corrmpt 
hierarchy she turned to the lofty 
virtues of the teachers of the Porch, 
rather than te the humble joodnesa 
of the lean fishermen. ‘To her, 
the philosophy of Plato was far 
more alluring than the truer wislomof 
Yaut Wandering amid the groves 
of the Acalemy, she found no plea- 
wure in kneeling at the fuot of 
Mount Calvary. Each day her al- 
legiance_ te the church was weak- 
«ned. Each day she gave herself 
up more entirely to the teachers of 
Athens, At knuth she Iweame as 
thorough a heathep, as Hypatia of 
Alessudria, or Diotina the teacher of 
Socrates. 

At this time died the illustrious 
Pietro Bombo, The Court of Fer- 
rare hac always sicnally favoured 
him. Olympia was called upon to 
eapress the universal sorrow, which 
abe did in Greek elegiacs, 

The first lesson which Olympia 
received in the pteru school of ex- 
perience was connected with the se- 
vere illness of her futher. On hear- 
ing of this event she at once left 
the court and tarried by hia bed- 
side, devotedly iministering to his 
every want. ‘But filial tenderness 
could uot stay the inevitable hand 
of death. Morato after a short pe- 
riod sunk to rest, hi goul supported 
hy the glorious promises in_ which 
he had learned to trust. He left 
as lesnwy to his daughter an invalid 
mother, three sisters, and a young 
brother scurcely beyond the first 
FYenrs of infancy. 

She had to endure another part- 
ing though joy mingled with the 
sorrow of thia separation. Her pu- 
pil aud fellow-student, Anne d’Eate, 
was, on the 2uth September of this 

ear (1548), married to Fraucdis of 
Lormine, afterwarts velebrated as 
the Duke of Guise. The young 
bride, then only aeventeen years of 
age, left her native country for her 
hushand's home amid universal te- 








The homage which vice renders 
to virtue ia a mark of respect with 
which the virtuous could well af- 
ford to ‘dispense. <The hypocrite, 


though often ‘ing in the shape 
of the mocking Lard, am then compa- 


atively harmless, only imitates our 
ia sometimes seen in the 
form of the basest of the brute 
creation, and, trampling on the 
Pearls which you have cast befure 
im, turns again and rends you. 
Jerome Bolsec was a man of vi- 
lent passions and an evil spirit. 
Wearied the strict discipline of 
the Carmelites, of which order he 
was a wember, he escaped from his 
convent, and made his way to the 
court of Ferrara, where the “Qood 
Duchess" received him with the 
kinduess which she always showed 
to thase who were in any danger 
from their religious opinions. He 
returned this generosity with the 
malignity of a devil. He spread 
calumnious reports through the dn- 
eal honschold. The Duchess was 
sorely troulled thereby. At this 
time, to add to her distress, her 
husband, who thronghout bigs reign 
had striven to curry favour with 
the Pope, iuterfered with the bun- 
pitality for which Renée had been 
ao well known. He forbade any 
further intimacy with the reformers 
who resurted to her court. Dut his 
anger fell with peculiar severity on 
Olympia, whom he accused of per- 
verting the minds of his children 
by the pernicious heresies of Luther 
and Valdez, Olympia appeared to 
anawer her accuser. Injured inno- 
cence is not always triumphant, as 
the ta feign. Olypia's chief 
friend “andl moet powerful advocate, 
Anne D’Este, was in a foreign land, 
and alone she was not able to bear 
up against the storm. Even tlie 
heas remained silent, and Ulym- 
pia's dingrace was complete. 
At this time she writes to Cu- 








“ After the death, orrather the depart- 
ure ofimy futher, fremamed alone; aban- 
doned, betrayel hy those who aught to 
have supported me when exposed to such 
‘unjusttreatment. My sisters shared my 
fate, and received only ingratitude in 
return for so many years of devotion and 
onest eervice. You cannot ima 
how great was then my despair, 
Frtn ost whom we once called 

‘to manifest any interest in ua, and 
we were plunged into an abyss co deep 


fone 


* Sir John Herschel. 
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that it socmod impossible for us ever to 
‘be drawn out of it,” e * 

It is very easy for those who are not 
mourners to prate abont the “sweet 
uses of advorsity.” 

The spectators of the sufferings of 
Prometheus found it easy to offer 
counsel and consolation :— 


TRA gore. Barig waydrwy ku moda 
“Bye, apammiy vovdersiv re roy Kardg 








To Olympia thix enp of sorrow 
was overflowing and bitter indevd. 

e did not mourn merely for loss 
station, for sudden banishment 
frou a refined and brilliant court. 
She_ had to grieve aver her favourite 
stuilies, now necessarily abandoned, 
aud had to eudwe metead the sor- 
did cares of poverty. In this time 
of her trial none “of those whom 
the had counted as friends would 
offer one eonsuling word, much Jena 
a helping hand. Desertio and 
want followed hard upon disgrace, 
No Hight evils these if Worne singly, 
and her troubles ¢ame in tron 
But the team which the world's 
unkindness has causd to flow, at 
length blind the eyes to all thin 
earthly, When the fountains of the 
peat adleep have been broken w 
ight gleams forth once more, an 
the how ret in the cloud. ix sure 
token of the watchful eare that saves 
even ont of the water-floods, 
words of Tuhn a» came to the Chi 
tian Philosoplicr® in his dreuns, 
sounded iu the ears of OF pia 
through uiany a weal ight of 
wakefulness - gies 
“Throw thy If on thy Ged, nor mock him 

with fevble deni 
Sure of Ins love, 




















oh, sare of his merry 


tat Last: 

Ehtter and deep tho’ the draught, yet drain 
thou the cup of thy trial, 

And in its healing affect smile st the bitter- 
Bese part, 

Pomp for that holier cup while sweet. with 

jitter hes blending — 

‘Tears in the cheortul eye, smiles on the sor- 
rowing cheek, 

Death expiring in life when the long-drawn 

ee to the strong, nirength to 

joy to the > Mirengt 

‘the weary and-weak 


Now at lest Olympia confessed 


The first four lines were composed in a dream ; tho iat- 
tar were added during tho succeeding day. 
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that David waa a truer comforter 
*tham Sencea; Paul a trer philo- 
sopher than Plato; Christ a surer 
refuge and defence than the whole 
Olympie host. This period tenni- 
nates the pagan epoch of her life. 

Amongst tho many students who 
were attracted to Ferrara by the 
fiane of its university wan a yonng 
German medical student, Andiens 
Grunthler by name, and descended. 
from 2 good tamily at Schweinfurt, 
in Bavaria, He pursued his studi 
under the brothers Johann and Chi- 
Tian Sinapi alrendy mentioned, Ad- 
mitted to their honse as a freqnent 
guest, 


























ie 
wi withal, 
and not lent Athan wise, Thin 
Jady lie some time after tal 
the respect whieh her praises Tad 
exerted became changed intoa decper 
teeling, (Te knew that) be was a 
fool for his pains, and he mentally 
strove to banish from bis memory 
the inte of this favourite of cout, 
At rare intervals she ¢rossed his 
path, and omade ant bavee with his 
studio, He was even. introduced 
to this renowned Olyimpin, anc held 
converse with her; but this 
availed nothing 

4 Sho was surrannded hy the alory of 
her wide-spread tame of prosperity ant 
court taveur | How couhl he then think 
to offer her his absenre nani, his 4 
off counte, 
and glow 
























Then came 
the death of her futher, the departure of 
the princess, the thspleasine of the 
court; aud with all this urose that leep, 
carvestepirit us the marten which re- 
nvuned fll death the foundation of her 
existence. ian RERMEET way 
admitted to the ninch Jove house, and 
there he saw her ie nad womanly 
virtuca fret untulded.”"—Wildermath, p. 
lot. 


He offered his aympathica with 
the moat delicate respect ~ 


“Olympia could not remain insenaible 
to the pruofe of au affiction which was 
clothed in the form of devotion the most 
humble, the most perfect. She loved 
this stranger who dared for her sake 
to expose himeeit to the hatred of the 
court, and even toaffront the prejudices 
of the Duke himacif."—-Bonnct, p. 78. 


The sequel can be guessed. Grunth- 
Jor made bold to ark the hand of 
the penniless orphan. Olympia’s 
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love and gratitude were most de 
pincers. ‘There could We but 
oneankwer. The marriage took place 
early in the year 1550, The guests 
were few--only those friendx who 
had remained steadfast to Olympia 
during her misfortunes. “The nup- 
tinls were celebrated with touching 








simplicity, which, under the splen- 
dours of Italian sky, recalled the 
graver customs of Gemmany.” (Bon- 
net, p. The prayers of the Re- 





i. 
formed Church of Ferrara. were of- 
fered to Heaven for the bride and 
bridegroom. Olympia wrote her own 
epithalamnium in her beloved 


EYXAI FAMIKAI. 


Bbpuaptioy dvak, mavrwv Dart eptiov- 
Tass 
Apars’ dy EmAcoug Oprorepsy -« yivog, 
"Oc e ain mpwriary inv mapdecirey 
Sionag, 
“Opn ruy dvOpsrwy pn wor! SAviro 





yan 
Kai Qi nravguxig soppy reg Yeprvae 


m0 
big 4X6 ou, 


’ 
Third f0Nec Baviay they’ 
uy mote Hei 


“ONFw bpoopoous hy Te ee 
Capapre. 
Oeoprg yao wererae Akepa ydpor re 
Teog. 

The state of religion at Ferrara 
was at this time daily becoming 
more unsatisfactory. The Duke 
now openly avowed his hostility to 
the reformed doctrines; and” ite 
professars felt that they could no 
longer remain safely _on_ his terri- 
tory. Johann and Chilian Sinapi 
retired to their native Germany, 
nd Grunthler, having passed with 
é flat his examination for his doc. 
tor's degree, determined also to seek 
employment in his own country. 
He would not have his wite ex- 
posed to the rigours of a porthern 
winter journey. He set out for Ba- 
varia alone, trusting to return in 
the pring. During hia absence, 
Olympia sent him many lettera, 
remarkable fur the purity of their 
Latinity, but still more for the depth 
of devotion to her husband which 
they dixplay. 

Grunthler returned after several 
mont He had travelled ft and 
wide, and seen many learned men, 
and visited many a famous city. 
He found Germany in too unset- 
tled a state for him to secure any 


Permanent employment; neverthe- 
less, he would try hia fortune there, 
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where, at least, he might worship 
God a8 he pleased. The pair, at 
companied by Olympia’s young bre- 
ther, Emilio, let ‘crrara jin the 
early spring of 1551. Many were 
the tears that were shed, for a mo- 
ther and three sisters, and a fw 
touch-loved friends had to be parted 
fron; but when aad thouglits would 
arise the true wife bravely resiated 
them. “God has given me a hus- 
band who is dearer to me than 
life. I would follow him with cv 
fidence tu the inhospitable soli- 
tudes of the Cancgsu, or the fro- 
zen regions of the Wext, as avon ax 
through the passes of the Alps. 
“Oumne avlim forti patria est.” 

They journeyed through the Ty- 
rol, passing by Trent, now agitated 
by the dixpntes of the world tamouy 
council, At Jeugth they arrived at 
Augsburg, Augsburg wax not. only 
the central scene the Reforma 
tion, but also the “Metropohs of 
the Renaissance in Gemnany. © One 
family inhabiting that city in desers- 
ing of npecial notice. 

he Fusgens were wealthy mer- 
chants who vied not only in opntence 
and inayuificouce with the De Meihei 
of the south, hut also in the munifie ent 
patronage which they Lestowed on 
the arts, sciences, and literature. A 
contemporary, writer his left us a 
inost interesting description of the 
Fugger palace. Theremight have been 
seen the choicest aperimens of Creek 
and Roman sculpture, brought by the 
enerzy of Raymond Fugger from the 
countries where they had during so 
many yeurs Inin Iatried and nezlected. 
There, too, was collected, a niort vali- 
able gallery of portraits from the pou- 
il of Lueas de Cranach. Old books: 
and miunuseripts were not wanting 
to swell this assemblage of all that 
was beautiful for art, or venerable 
for age. 

The name of Olympia was not un- 
known to this family. She and her 
husband were received with the mont 
flattering attentions. They took up 
their abude with George Hermann, 
an and honourable councillor. 
Withebim they renwined several 
months, At Augsburg, Olympia re- 
newed her acquaintance with her 
































honoured friend and second father, 
Curiune. ‘s + 
ed as Erasmus, with the xim- 


‘Learn 
ple faith of CEvolampadius, and the 
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gentleness of Melancthon, this veteran 
reformer reristed ajl the allyring 
offers which were made to him by 
priucesand pontiff, if he would accept. 
u profesgur's chair in Etaly. He was 
now situated at Bale, where he filled 
the office of teacher of Latin litera- 
ture. Olympia hearing after a long 
silence in what Inna he had taken up 
his abode, wrote to him, and shortly 
afterwards received a reply. The cor- 
respondence between these two illus- 
trious persons in one of the most 

uteresting episades in Olympin’s his- 
ory. We must refer our readers ta 
M. Bonuet’s book for the letters 
Which passed between them. 

From Augsburg Grunthler and his 
wife proceeded to Wurtzimrg. In 
this town resided 1 Sinnpi aud 
his adored wife. 1 Bucyronin. 
Olympia aud Andreas were ‘gladly 
welcomed as old acquaintances. With 
thistanuly the anti passed acrenely 
away; Olympin npendings her wort 
ings in stuthes, or in teaching her bitte 
brother; while in the evenings the 
whole party would assemble together, 
and partuke of that enjoyment which 
when truly found, is the highest of 
earthly happiness, 

At this time Grunthier received an 
appointinent ay surgeon to the Impe 
rial troops w hich were rbout tu winter 
at Scliwemfurt. Thither he and jus 
wife removed at the end of October, 
1551. With very differiug emotic 
must cach heve entered the little city, 
The one naw hin native place, which 
all his wanderings ever remained 

lear to him. hier as she firet, 
trod the streets of this obseute town, 
could not but travel back in thought 
the gay capitals, the brilliant okies, 
and the glorious climate of her Italian 
home. Its sunny terraces she bad 
exehanged for frost-beund fielda, No 
Jonger could she listen to the soft mn- 
sical Tuscan ; she heard nothing now 
but harsh guttural sounds, which she 
never thoroughly leurned to compre- 
hen. 

They had earcely acttled town at 
Schweinfurt, when they were called 



































upon to ve their steadfastness of 
faith. the kindness of hi« friend 
Hermann, Grunthler_ received the 


offerof the chair of medicine at Lintz. 
Cladly would they accept it. But 
thore is one thing which they must 
know for certain: Will they be allowed 
to worship God aa they please} The 
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bride was nae favourable, and sadly, 
ityfirmly, the proposal was reje 
brie tke awaited Olym he For 
fourteen months she receiveil no intel- 
ligence from home. The much prayed- 
for letters when they did arrive, 
afforded but few topics for rejoicing. 
The ducal wrath had visited the re- 
mainder of the family. With these 
tidings came the intelligence that 
Fazzio Faenza, who long had jan- 
guished in prison, had at length re- 
ceived the fiery crown of inartyrdom. 
Olympia had uxed her utinost endea- 
yours to avert this fate. But all was 
in vain, and her heart bled for Italy’« 
pratomartyr. 

Hee letters at this period are full of 
interest. At one time she combata 
the ditticulties by which her sister had. 
deen sorely beset as to the compatihi- 
lity of the divine elevtion and the 
human will, Prayer and obedience, 
she says, are the true answer to all 
these ‘doubts, - donbls whieh come. 
from the father of lie, At another 
tone sbe mourns the divisions which 
hud arisen among the reformer on 
the doctrine of the Encharist. Toher 
friend, Lavinin de Royére, she sends 
some of the writings af Luther, or a 
dialogue written by herself with all 
the purity of a Plato, Sometimesher 
Tetters are accompanied by her own 
yretrys or hy & translation of the 

Pate into Greek verse. Now she 
writes to her oh mtpil, Anne d’Eate, 
aud narrates the Aibtory of her life 
ninco last they met; aud exhorts her 
to be constant in the faith, even 
though she should have te incur the 
dinpleasure of earthly friends, or even 
a husband. Of Vergerio, ‘1. Swies 
reformer, she earnestly begs that he 
will undertake the translation 
Utalian of Luther's catechism, th 
her dear country may receiv 
ray of the 
brightly over Germany. 
of the Italian Reformation can searcely 
‘De aoid to have mastered his subject, 
should he leave these letters wnread. 
They were collected after the death of 
the writer by the piety of her friends, 
and published with her works. They 
are forty-cight in number. One bein 
written in Greek, two in Italian, 
the remainder in Latin. 7 i. 

jisoden in 
by the 























some 
light which shone so 
The student 





Ono of the dreariest 
modern history ig mark 
civil wars which 
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during the middle of the sixteenth 
century 

“Tho Reformation, false to its origin, 
its mission, ite «pirit, descended from the 
arena of consciences, where by self-denial 
and sacrifice ils peaceful triumphs should 
be ‘won, to the field of battle, where 

iwtory or defeat must prove equall 
fatal, vither by subjecting Iteelf to the 
yoke of its adversaries or ite protectors.” 
Bonnet, p. 129. 


Into the details of these gloomy 
campaigns we have neither space nor 
incluation toenter. _ Sutlice it to aay, 
that the Murkyraf Albrecht, who had 
a positive lust for tunnut and blood- 
shed, refured to sheathe his sword 
when peace was ina fair way of bein, 
re-catablinhed. Placer! wander the ban o 
the empire, he looked about for some 
place where he might keep his foes at 

buy. Unfurtunately for its inhahi- 
tanta, he tixed on Sehweinfurt, and 
thither descended Lhe a bird of prey, 
and spread des astation and ruin every- 
here around him. The neighbour- 
princes justly irritieted, determined, 
tudwsieve hin, The Bishopmof Wiirtz- 
Muy und) Bambers, the Elector, 
Maurice, aud the Duke of Branewick 
united their forces, and with the in- 
halatants of Nurnberg, gathered tuge- 
ther against the devoted city. 1 
siege commenced in April, 1553, and. 
dragged on ite stow length for fourteen 
weary months, The walls were in- 
cesaantly battered by a powerful artil- 
Jery. The neise of the cannon re- 
pounded night day. The miserable 
habitants hak nothing to hope, 
Tythiny to fear trom either event 
f the beleagucrment; and in the 
meanwhile they had to endure the 
rapaciots insolenee of xavage bands 
whu spared ne lowe. To add to this 
chistrees the plague broke vut, and 
tamine followed hard upon pestilence. 
Crunthler, after unremitting uttention 
tu the sick, was hinwelf struck down. 
Tn an underground cellar which was 
the only sate retreat, lay the exhausted. 
patient tenderly watched by his grief- 
worn wite. Many and fervent were 
the prayers put up by the whole 
church at Schweinturt ‘for their be- 
loved: physician. The prayers were 
heard— Olympia was not destined for 
2 widow. 























At Tength the resources of the dos- 
porate, Markurat’ were spent. He 


to abandon the city, and 


with atl his forees left it under cover 
of the night, to the no small joy of the 
townsmen, who hoped to find mercy 
from the besieging army, 

‘Vain hope! As battalion by hatta- 
lion came pouring in the inhabitants 
goon saw that their fate was sealed. 
Leave to fly was aternly denied ; aud 
the applicants were murdered where 
they knelt. The survivors secing their 
parents and children massacred, dus- 
trayed thomselves, or ficd to the 
church, whase sanctity they deemed 
would protoct them. A suldicr warned 
Grunthler that unless he escaped 
forthwith he woukl perish amid the 
ashes of the city. There was no time 
to be lost, the darkness spread 
around, he and his wife, and Eni 
eluded the vigilance of the sentriex 
and passed out of the gates. Ther 
road was lighted by the lurid glare of 
an immense conflagration. Whole 
atreots were falling before the tiere 
flames, the church iteclf was not 
apared, and its unhappy imate. 
perished miserably. 

The fugitives deemed thenmelves 
safe ; ton soon they were topped by 
a band of the enemy who phindered 
them of everythiny, and kept Grunth- 
Jer prisoner. Separated from her hus- 
band, Olympia was annnated hy 
superhuman enersy 

“In my anguish,” she afterwards 
wrote, “J uttered the most despainng 
groans. I cried to the Lord in ny 


















tress, ‘Help me! help me! for the 
of Thy Name" aud I ceased not to cy 
‘until he had restored imo my husband, 


Had you but wen te what a pitiatie eon. 
dition [ was reduced ; mv hair all here. 
my clothes in rage, my fect cut, and my 
pody scarcely covered by a chi tn 
fying I luat_my ghoce, a ollow ing, 
the course of the stream, we were uften 
compelled to run over etoncs and rocks. 
‘At each step I cricd, *Iean_ gu no fur- 
ther. Lam dying. Lord, if thou wilt 
fave me, comniand thine angels to bear 
me on their wings, eluc I must sink.’” 
In this sure plight, Olympia tra- 
yelled ten milex. Her eountenance 
became wan and pale; and a fever 
attacked her from which she never 
recovered, At length the fusitives 
reached elbourg, and hoped torest 
awhile. “But the inhabitauts had re- 
ceived strict orders to render ne 

















assistance to fugitives from Schwein- 
furt, and the ti we wanjlerers 
were allowed te make @ short 


halt. Passing on to another town 
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they were thrown into prison, and 
there fur many days remained in 
hourly expectation of death. Thia 
peril eseaped, and. recciving aid from 
an unknown friend, they aan in conti- 
nued their pilgrimage, and at len; 

arrived at the castle of Erbach, The 
Counts of Erbach were of the world’s 
true nobility. Brave, honest, charita- 
ble, and pitiful ; ever befriending the 
weak, never turning away from the 
suppliant : these three nvble brothera 
hailed the dawn of the Reformation 
with the delight of men wearied with 
ashing chine what of the 
night!” Olympia was well known to 
them by report. Most gladly they 
opened wide their gates to receive 
vr, Whe now sxonght not for tho 
he learned, but for 
charity due stitute, A 
ectine the poor fugitive lay between 
lite aud death, unrsed with the most 
loving tenderuess Ly the Countess, 
who for nineteen years the mubject of 
a painful disease, might well nay :-- 
© Maud ignara malt, misetis surenrrere disc." 


The sketch of the duily life of thia 
noble family, ay drawn by Olympia 
aud her biographer, forms a pleasmg 
pictare ofa sistecnth century interior: 

© Count Dherard ugthened by the 
eNhortations of Calvin himself ia lis 
profession of the Gospcl truths, offered 
to allan example of pect for the 
wont of God on which he uncexsngly 
ated, A preacher of the town of 
Istadt afhi that he learned 




















age paid to 

























town, and 14 tl 
hortations. * 
fit. he 
Olympia, “the members of lis fansily 
auvl the servants of the houne, He reads 
portion from one of SC Pat's Epine 
thea, All kacel down, and he prays. 
then visits cach one of his depen- 
dante at their houses, talke familiarly 
with them, and them to 
picty, ‘For T am, manitlo 
beture God for their salvation.’ —Bon- 
net, pp. 141, M42. 

















Unppy were the hou which 
Olympia it in thin well-ordered 
abode. er BO Many inunths of 


suspenre and auffering, repone was 
the first necessity. The kindness uf 
the count did not end with his hos- 
Pitality. He obtained the chair of 
medicine at HeidelLerg for Grunt hler, 
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and the post of lady of honour was 
offe to Olympia, but which she 
dee! not wishing to mingle again 
in the life of courts, The 


pair now took their leave, and wet out 
for Heidelberg. 

It would be pleasant to tarry 
awhile and witness the happiness of 
those who, ao long toxt on a wea of 
troubles, at length have found a 
haven of rest. Tt only remains to 
guy that Grunthler having ubtuined 
his heart's desire, and Olympia once 
miors able to devote herself to the 
cares of a home, the education of her 
brother, the study of literature, and 
those ntuuberless little charities and 
acta of mercy which are teo ninute 
and hidden to be heen by any but an 
omnipotent eye, could look back with 
some satisfaction and gratitude on 
the trials through which they hud 
Pansed, and by whieh they ual be- 
come both sadder and wiker.  Retre- 
spoction, indeed, was hetter for them 
than looky forward. 

Tt isa mournful sence that pases 
before na ere the curtain fally on the 
aad drama, Olympia daily grows 
weuker. Nhe hay to endure the two- 
fold misery of pain and utter exhaity 
tion, The fatal night at Sclrwemfurt 
haul Teft ineradicable seeds of disease. 
“J ean sce you ve Jonger, my best 
beloved,” she said, as her eyes began 
to darken in death; “but all around 
me rcems adorned with the faircat 
cM “Tt wax four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th October, 1555, 
when these last words were spoken, 
and she who uttered them was only 
in her twenty-ninth year, 

The widower, writing to his old 
frieud Curtone, saya that he "had 
suffered shipwreck, and was plunged 
in # fathomless abyo of trouble. My 
duul is crushed by the weight of x 
many misfortunes, and hi 
any consciousness to fect 

‘he plague wae now mpreadinyg its 
ravages through Heidelberg. This 
opened the gate of hope te the 









































mourner, end at the same time, 
lnuking constant demand on his pro- 
fessional skill, offered some diversion. 
to his erick Death might he merei- 
ful and join thore whom it had so 
cruelty sundered. 

The fervent wish, the all but 
offered prayer was granted. Grunth- 
ler waa sinitten by the pestilence, and 
died within two months from the day 
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of his bereavement, murmuring the 
words of a hymn which he hal com- 
posed on the death of his wife. The 
poor child, Emilio, did not long sur- 
vive this double low, but soon fol- 
lowed in the nteps of those who had 
me to join the great majority.” 

‘A'Frenvh gentleman defrayed the 
cout of the triple funeral. The tomb 
that covers their last remains ma) 
stil be seen in a chapel of the Church 
of St. Peter at Heidelberg. The tra- 
veller who may chance to go through 
Schweinfurt should stroll to_ the 
Brovkengassee, where, near the Rath- 
haus, he will see the dwelling in which 
Olympia 1 formerly lived, and 
which was rebuilt at the public ex- 
pense in honour of her memory. It 
pears the following inseription : 








Vile et exitis dunius bee quamsis, habi- 
tathin 
Clara tamen <lainm reddidit et celebrem," 


To the sorrewing Curinne was left 
the dnty of tellmg the mournful news 
to Olyinpin’s mother, This he did 
in a better which we deem a model of 
its hind. He likewise wrote an elegy 
on his departed friend : 

4 She whem you devm to sleep in thie 
tomb is the tenth of the Muses, the 
fourth of the Graces. Danghter of 
heaven by poctry. she received the nnme 
ofr Olymyiina,  Pilvia was the sceond of 
her names, Incense tried through the 
coure of n stormy destiny im the fur- 
nace of afflict ‘un found more 
















ot tight, 
she so soun 
the noble 
with the u 





te 


. nd the 
purity of her manners oltained for ber 
the surmae of Morata.” 


life 


The public sorrow waa deep and 
widespread. Men of all countries 
to henour to so much worth, 0 
‘ho wisdem. To ug as to them, 
het comntenance has two aspects 
as her dest it is that of a Greek 
virgin at Ferrara; it ia that of a 
Christian matron, o Paula and a 

chia, in exile. Her cradle seems 
placed on the sbores of the Ionian 
sea, and ber tomb in a saered cave of 
Horeb, There wants not to her mo- 
mory either the splendour Sf talent, 
the prestige of miafertune, nor the 
‘one. of & holy death” (Bonnet, p. 
190) 

Of her we may sopeat the eloquent 

of 8 modern writer: “There is 














seldom a line of glory written upon 
the earth’s oe & line of suffer- 
ing runs I with it; and they 
that read the lustrous eyllahles of the 
one, and stoop not to decipher the 
worn and spotted inscriptions of the 
other, get the least half of the loawn 
that carth hus to give.” 

The writings of Olympi 
such ag remained, for the best were 
burnt at Schweinfurt- were pub- 
lished at Bale, in 150, unter the 
careful editorship of Curione. The 
gecond edition appeared in England 
in 1562, and was followed hy a thirt 
in 1570, and a fourth ten years Inter. 


ja—ut Teast 


THE LADS 


The Lady Agnes. 
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To the edition of 1502 was prefixed, 
a dedication to oar Queen. Ib 
a pa from which will aptly cou- 
elude these remarks : 


“To whom but to you, most mighty 
Princess, could I ofter the works of @ 
ludy not less illustrious for knowledge 
than for piety; and under what more 
Irilliant auspices could 1 present them 
tw the public? Deign to receive thie 
present; small, indeed, compared with 
the glorious rank which you occupy, 
hut to which, at least, your Majeot; 
will give an infinite value by raiuing it 
w your own greatness,” 





AGNES. 


FROM THE G1.KWA\ OF REDWITZ, 
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THE WAVER. 


Emir on a couch of down 


The 
Within his tent reclincs ; 


His caftan is a blaze of pearls, 
His robe the stars outshines, 


mn the crimson varpet sl 
‘he brij 
And bubbles pear an ait 


Ont of the roseate shu 





leams 


chines of his hlude ; 
her fount, 





He looke not right, he looke not left, 
No aword is at his side: 

The trusty steel al] shattered lies, 
Snapped at his foe’s behent 5 


And every fragment seem» 


to pierce 


With separate stab his Lreaat. 
Yet there he stands in knightly garb, 


As if a king were he ; 


A scion trne of Teuton tare, 


And flower of chivalry. 


His calmness moves the Emir’s wrath ; 


His pulse begins to beat 
And, stung as hy an adder’ 
‘He rocks upon hia seat. 


oR 


's sting, 


Christian ! ere beneath the knife 


ou yieldest up the 
Look rodnd with dnvy aad behold 
‘The wealth that J can Ixast. 


Then own how rank it was 
In rivalship to dare ; 
For, cai 


With 


with me 


tiff! how can all that’s thine 
this my state compare ¢ 
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“Thy arm is weak, thy sword is dull ; 
nade thee bite the duat ; 
Thy ateo is worthless matched with mine, 
Phy armour foul with rust. 
I ace not on thy eap or belt 
One single preciour stone 5—- 
How beggarly inust be the home 
That thou canst call thine own !” 


“Yet, Christian !” .. Here he flashed a glance 
Of haughty pleasantry,— 
“Tf thou cansé name a single thing 
Wherein thou rival’st me, 
By Allah! thou and thine are free! 
Tf not, thou’st done with life.” 
Cried Wolfram, with a kindling eye, 
“Agreed! I name... my wife!” 


“Thy wife” the Emir langhed aloud. 
“To, Christian ! thou dost rave ! 
Why, she would look a hag beside 
ly very jucanest glave ! 
The fairest fair of half the world 
Within my hurew shine —-—” 
“And yet,” Sir Wolfram, calm, replied, 
“Thou hast ne wife like mine ” 


I 
THE MESKAGE. 


In her bower the Lady Aynes kneels, 
Her long locka all unhound, 

Before the holy Virgin's shrine 
Her arms o boy surround. 

The eve’s descending o'er the vale, 
Earth’s daily toil ia o'er 5 

Above the rustling linden-trees 
The moon is scen to svar. 


“Oh' Moly Virgin!" thus she praya— 
“Bless thou our troubled rent ; 
And, oh‘ forake not him T leve, 
Mother of Mercy blest {” 
She lays her intaut down to sleep, 
And tarus the door to clove ;— 
When, lo! a hurried messenger 
Lhuwste in on her repose. 


“Ty't thou, iy page? What news dost bring ? 
, rn 


“Ob! speak !" whe, trembling, cried : 


Ray, dot: lerd 1 live? 
"vod Geet with hin 1d died 
‘ Aly i aay? Jody. weep not thus ! 
y lord is living 7 
But, captive in a f 
‘Bonds: me to eat foe ios, 
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“Go to my castle,” thus he spake, 
“And tell my lady there, 
That she must deck herelf forthwith 
‘With all she decms mont rare ; 
‘Then take the awiftest-sailing bark, 
And hie across the sea 5 
Bearing a ransom in her hand, 
‘To set her hushand free.” 
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“Oh! didst thou hear aright, ny page # 
And was this all he suid!” 
“Xo other word was his, and ro 
Ton my mibswion sped. 
‘He duret not further apeak hie mind, 
For we were not alone : 
But in his face T well could mark 
‘More yrief than he would own.” 


“My trusty page, within my breast 
Phy words have raised a sterm 5 
Oh! how can Tin woman's guds 
Deck this poor trem) ling form ? 
'¥ casket boasts no precious stone, 
ly robes no broidered gold : 
Where, then, can 1 y ransom reek t 
Ob, Gud | our woes behold!" 


“Ab! dearest lady! this pour life 
Td give to dey thy teats!” 

“Be ptill, my jue, and eave tue DUW,— 
Bury in sleep thy fears. 

fon ny loved Joril’s message I 
But punter through the night, 

ta meaning will be manifest 
Before the morning's ight.” 


Then bid. she to her pave farewell, 
Drove down upon Jer knee 5 

And all the long night-watches through, 
Unwearied, there kneels she, 

“Oh! Holy Virgin! well then know’st 

‘To me no wealth was given ; 
en help me in my sorent strait — 
Oh, help me, Queen of Heaven ! 


“With woman’s richest charms must I 
My well-heloved set free 4 

‘What mystory lies bencath his words? 
He knows how poor I be; - 

And yet, their meaning to fulfil 
There surely ica a way. 

‘Ob, gracioun Mother ! teach me how 
‘His mandate to ohey !” 


There kneels she, pale and overspent, 
‘Then fall ale upon ter Ens, 
p 
Ber cheek still wet with tears. 
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Bhe sees how, clothed in robes of grace, 
e ‘The Virgin meek atanda there : 
Her veuture gold nor jewel decks,— 
No pearl adorna lier hair. 
Yet, brighter than the starry host, 
‘A glory round her pla 
Aa humbly te her irdast she clasps 
‘The Holy Child aud prays. 


The sun ia high: she, too, hath risen 
From the cold pavement-stone 5 
With kiss she hath waked her babe, 
And to her page hath flown. 
“ Arine, sir pare! we neck my lord ; 
Come, come, my baby dear ! 


1 Knew, e'er shoue the morning star, 
eee TT od 








Tos erada atawe’ 





m1, 
THE CHARM. 


Onve more the Emir in his tent 
Nits hy the yellow straut 

His gourds, with glitters 
The fettered captive stand ; 

ofall itapationt strain 

Ls the serting sim, 

hind like, o'er the heaving wave 

A nail ix gliding on. 















And all aronnd bright forms of grace 
Tecline on ennches there; 

Their robes with getus beaprinkled o'er, 
With pearls their braided hair 5 

The ruby pales benide their lips, 
Their hosonis ehame the snow :~- 





But jel they thrill net with that joy 
Which slaves can never know, 





The Emir looks on them with pride,— 
But downeast is cach eye ; 

No heaming look responds to his, 
In love's nweet liberty. 

E'en Wolfram in his fetters there 
Can tel some pity rise =— 

But now, from his soft couch of down, 
Phe ir roughly ¢eries——-- 











“ Ho, Christian ! dort thou feol as brave 
Before this Drilliant band} 
How think'st thou, by Circassian Ulood, 
‘Will thy fuir German stand ? 
Yet the proud venture was thine own ; 
‘And ’twill be pastime raro y 
‘When severed falls shy gory head 
ant fair 


Rafire thy vananial 
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Replied the knight :—“So she but come, 
quail not ‘neath thine ari ; 
Thou’st sworn by Him we both 
She whould be safe fram harm.” 
“Yea, yes,” the Emir cried, “Twas so ;— 
‘But see! the ship’s in port :-——~ 
Away, my Moors ! and lead her in ;— 
I¢ will be glorious sport :” 


‘Then back he flings the curtain fold— 
Deep crimson glows the #ea— 

And, leaning on his sabre hilt, 
Standa in expectancy, 

Muttering all grimly in hia beard, 

“T never could have thouht 

A woman all this weary way 
Her captive lord had sought. 


“Yot well I guesa, ere she appears, 

She is some Amazon : 

Some savage Frankish girl,— and still 
My wager shall be woo.” - 

Meanwhile, her habe within her arms, 
Across the tottering plauk 

He seve her zliding to the shore, 
And moving up the hank. 


Aer robe is like the lilies, white, 
A single cross hanes there : 

In sippling ‘waver of burnished gold 
Descends her showering hair ; 

Ber downcast eye and lowly mien 
With dignity are graced ; 

And like a rose-lud smiles her boy, 
Clasped to bis mother's breast. 








The Emir on that vision etiange 
Hath riveted hin exe, 

While to the broud white marble steps 
It moveth silently. 

But, ay with culm and qucenly tread, 

3 The form bath reached tho hull, 

y ntrange emotions mi ptarte, 
‘And lets the Tianna fal. 


And when once more ’tis raised, and in 
She glides with solcum prace, 

Dazzled by supernatural light 
He covers up bis face; 

While, urticss as her babe, she cries 
In arcenta sweet and clear, 

“Oh! tell me where to sek my lord ;— 

At his command I'm here ?” 


A chain has clanked . . . with ightning speed 
Their cyes have met . . . and heart 
To heart has bounded with’ a apring, 
wribedta a 
ith a g) 7, and beaanin: ce 
Of fond ‘maternal i egies 
She Holds her boy hissire.... 
In twain the guards divide — 
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He opes his arms—she fondly clings 

Around his neck—she 
” His child upon his fi knee ;— 

Tho warm tears blind hia gaze. 

“ My wife “My Wolfram!” “ Father ming!” 
‘reasures Of priceless dole ! 
He folds his anna about them both,— 
One body and one avul! 


The harem beauties entranced 
At union auch ay this: 
Their long chilled hearts melt at the sight 
Of never-tasted blinn, 
'Thw Emir dovs not bid them part, 
But stands absorbed in thought ; 
Murm'ring by fits, with folded anns,— 
“What wouders love hath wrought !” 





Then from her husband's cireling clasp 
She draws hermelf once more ¢ 
Towards the Eanir holds her child, 
Au kneels upon the floo 
“Pity this guileles babe, which prays 
Ths father may be tree : 
Tn marl and body we are one 
Thou woukl'st uut hill all three t” 


And ah" ae touching is her look, 
It hokls his own in thrall, 

Till a tear rises, and in haste 
He tum to hide itr tail. 

Sinks weepingly her weary head 
On her chi» locks = bright, 
And ronud them both a hale phuys 

Out of the dying light. 








Bat lu! with holy pity moved 
At sight of her tlistress, 
The slaves kucel round, und tuuch with awe 
The border of her dress, 

The Emir strug: 
“Stand up! thy lord in free 
Sobly hat thou redeemed his pledge, - 

T have un wife like thee 


With warmth he grasps Sir Wolfram’s hand, — 
“Sa, Knight, thy wager's won ! 
To day thon'lt he my honoured gnest : ~ 
Yet this one truth ¢howit own ;— 
Contons it was dome migic spell — 
That she'd a charmed life 1” 
“Yea, ves, a magic speD, indeed -— 
She is my Christian wife‘ 
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The Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton : 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIE EDWAED BULWER LYTTON. 


‘HIS CAREER, KIS GENIUS, AND HIS WRITINGS. 


Sratesman, Orator, Poet, Novelist— 
are a few among Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s seourities for the re- 
membrance of posterity, as they are 
‘unquestionably foremost among his 
api jd claims upon the attention, 
and, ina t Measure, also, upon t! 
Unstinted admiration of his contem- 
poraries. But the catalogue is very 
far, indeed, from embracing within it 
all the motley 7/es assumed hy this 
Protean actor. It hy no means com- 
prises, within such comparatively re- 
atricted limita, the various intellectual 
fields into which this daring and inde- 
fatigable ambition has adyentured. 
Asa dramatist, as an historian, a. an 
conayist, a8 @ critic, o8 a bi pher, 
aaa publicist, or political pamphletcer, 
Bulwer Lytton has won for himsclf no 
ordinary distinction. In une or two 
of these capacities he has created for 
himeelf a separate and, we believe, en- 
during reputation. 
It can scarcely fail, we conceive, to 
be profoundly interesting, if not curi- 
ly instructive, at thie particular 
moment, to cast one glance, however 
cursory or superficial, at the records 
of this industrious and energetic ¢x- 
istence—at the phases of this conspi- 
cuous and comprehensive ability— 
striving,ut least, tocatch sume plimymes 
the accurate self-analynis of our 
author’s character, discoverable, in the 
instance of every writer, through his 
more remarkable productivvs ; but, in 
is instance, yet moro readily dis- 
cernible through the force of 
the diversity and variety of Sir Bulwer 
‘Lytton’s actual achievements 
There are several facta in regard to 
the life of the new Colonial Secretary 
that certainly do not demand any 
formal enumeration —facts familiar to 
every one acquainted with his name 
(and who is not 1)—facts that by cun- 
finual repetition in standard works of 
referenge, such ag Burke's 


and Dod’ Parliamentary Companion, 
have long ago bevome, in a manner, 
stereotyped. Besides which, the out- 
lines of this notable carcer have been 
already traced so frequently in those 
Viographical dictiouaries of living 
velebrities which have latterly multi- 
plied 0 strangely upon our book- 
shelves, that we could almort feney 
the original wincing from the certain 
apparition of the wnavoidable date and 
the inexorable locality, with a gualm 
as whimsical as that of poor M. de 
Pone, when, at every petit souper, oF 
thé danrant, he anticipated the ad- 
vent of the “inevitablesub-lientenant.” 
Remembering, however, the loone pur- 
ticulars that have already appenred 
in one sketchy memoir after another, 
illustrative of the vareer, the genius, 
and the writings of Sir Edward Lytton, 
—the happiest among there purely. 
complimentary cftusions berg the brief 

i phic exsay prefixed to the cheagy 
edition of the collected novels an 
tales published, in 1554, by the Mesers, 
Routledge- we would here endeavour 
io compact together, with the strictest 
regard at onre to accuracy and con- 
densation, all the more ‘interesting 
details requixite fur the complete nar- 
rative, rendering it, at the same tine, 
ua authentic an possible, and as anec- 
dotal. 

The Right Honourable Sir Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
third and youngest son of the late 
Gener] William Earle Bulwer, of 
Heydon Halt and Wooddalling, in the 
county of Norfolk, by his wite Hliza- 
beth, née Lytton, sule heireas and last 
descendant of the Lyttons of Kneb- 
worth, in the county of Hertford, was 
born some fifty years or there- 
abouts~ in 1805, according to the 
unanimous teathuony of his biogra- 

hern. His birth day appears to have 
wned in what the old poets called 
the “sweet o’ the year”—if we may 


The Romances, Novel, and Tales of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 0.7. 


Standard edition, 20 vole. crown Svo. 


‘and Company. 


The Poeticai and Dramatic Works of Se teers Bulwer Lytion, Bart., mr. 


Library edition. 5 vols. bro. 
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rely upon the accuracy of his own ex- 
quigite commemorution— 
40K was the May whon I was born, 
‘Svft moonlight thro‘ the cavement 


streamed ; 
And still, as it were yester morn, 
1 dregtn the dreana [ dreamed.” 
A droam of love and fame- an infant 
vision of (literully) new-born ambition. 
Yeta metrical fantasy, this, not une jot 
Jess of an anachroniam in ity way than 
one of his own later heroes, Pisistratus. 
For it was not until sume seventeen 
summers afterwards, when, in the 
midst of one of bis vacation ramblea 
ase pedestrian in the north of Eng- 
land, he lay musing one day upon the 
reody bunks of Lake Windermere, 
that he there distinctly cunceis ed, for 
the first time, the delightful and virgi- 
nal idea of authorship. The germs 
of tint pleasant fancy, however, hail 
long before been tenderly planted and 
seduloudy nurtured by hia revered and 
beloved mother, # woman eminently 
gifted, and, in many yexpects, very 
rarelyaccomplished. — Hisintellectaul 
obligations tu her he has, indeed, bim- 
emphatically avowed, where, in 
his charming dedication to hin mother 
{in 1440) of the first uniform edition 
of hia collected writings, he busy ob- 
served, in words of courtly gratitude 
and pathetic tenderness - “From your 
graceful and accompliybed taste I 
early learned that aitection for litera- 
ture which has exercised so lange an 
influence over the pursuits of my 
life ; and you who were my first guide 
were my curliest critic 2° adding — 
“Do you remeuiber the summer days 
which secmed to me xo short, when 
you repeated to me those old hallads 
with which Perey revived the decaying 
spirit of our national muse; or the 
ant couplets of Pope; or those 
gentle aud polished verses with the 
composition of which you had be- 
guiled your own earlier leisure 7” 
ad remarking at last, in referenve to 
those same alluring, maternal lesxons, 
that in them he recognized the seeds 
of “the flowers, however perishable, 
now laid upon a ahrine, hallowed by a 
thonsand ‘memories of uns: ble 
affertion.” Upon that amiable mother 
exclusively had devolved the tuition 
er throo sons iu their tenderoat 
childhood. For it was during the 
infancy of the youngest that the gal- 
lant father expired—as father of whum 
itis, among ‘particulars, certainly 
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very noteworthy, that, as Brigadier- 
General, he was selected, in 1404, aa 
one of the four commanding officers to 
¥l the Government entrusted the 
internal defence of En; d, at the 
period of the antici descent upon 
ita shores of the grand ariny under the 
Great Napoleon, The offspring of 
General wer's union with the 
heiress of the Lyttons of Knebworth 
consisted exclusively of the three sons 
already implied as the issue rather 
than distinctly cified. Willian 
Earle Lytton Bulwer, the eldest of 
these brothers, who, as head of the 
houre, succeeded in due course to the 
paternal extutes in Norfolk, has main- 
tained throushout life, in his capacity 
as a wealthy country squire and large 
landed proprietor, the enviable repute 
of au honoured landlord and a private 
gentleman of considerable aceomplish- 
ments. The second brother, who haa 
secured for himself «wider reputation, 
and who inherited, in his turn, an 

hia 





ample fortune in the estates 
paternal grandmother, is more gener- 
ally known as the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B,, a 
diphanatint of very rare ability, per- 
fected by nearly thirty yeara’ experi- 
ence in that high intellectual profes- 
sion : ove who, after having held euc- 
vessively the post of ambassador at 
Madrid, at Washington, and at Flo- 
rence, besides conducting, with con- 
sumuate xkill, the recent negotintions 
in regard to the Danubian Principali- 
ties, has but just uw, as Lord Strat- 
ford de Redclitiees immeliate succes- 
sor, heen appointed Her Britannic 
Majesty's Representative and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. It 
may be incidentally remarked that, 
like bis younger and more famous 
brother, Sir Henry has employed the 
Ben otherwise than as guided at his 
lictation hy the hands of his own 
precie-writera, His Excellency’s ja- 
venile volume of travels, entitled “An 
Autumn in Greece,” having been suc- 
ceeded in his matnrer years by 
“ Life of Byron,” to the 
edition of that poet's writings; by 
political treatine, entitled “* Mon- 
archy of the Middle Claazea ;” and by 


a work of yot larger wiodas, called. 
set geeree eenne 
ing our attention, however, from the 
ine cents rgd Bulwer 
Lytton, it caunot-! obviously 
worth while, in his instance, a a 
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view to the better estimate of his 
career and character, of the bent of 
his genius, and of the tendency of his 
writh 


ings, to scan rapidly, for a while, 
the long and stately ‘tive of hi 
anoestral prederesson. ‘The moment- 


ary exuinination of his genealogy, in- 
deed, cannot be less rational or leas 
Teavonable a ing in ite way 
than the scrutiny of a soil from which 
has grown up, and burgeoned, und 
bloseomed, some rare exotic ; of a shell 
indurated and honeycomled by aus 
from which has been culled a pearl o! 
price; of some monarch uf the woods 
m the topmest bough of ich 
there has been raining down to us now, 
during one whole quarter of a centiny, 
varied fruit, in such ripe and afiu 
abundance. The influence of a patri- 
cian rave upon a inind like Bulwer 
Lyttou’s canvut but, upon the instant, 
come within the scope of the mont 
ordinary comprebension. Whore na- 
ture would be more probubly or more 
sensibly affected by the noblerinstinets 
and aspirings, springing, as by ines it- 
able necessity, from mere hereditary 
associations { Essentially, naturally, 
instinctively, in this way, out of thone 
associations, have sprung inte exist- 
ence, have coloured his prose and hi 
poetry— the love of the past, the »3 
pathy with a chivalric age, the yearn- 
ing pretorence for the heroic charac 
Te were an egregious oversight. in the 
consideration of the personal history 
and of the intellectual advancement of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, not to have some 
special re hawever fleeting or 
sidelong, to the lofty reemds of his 
illus‘rious und lordly lineage. 
Arcording to the anvient orthogra- 
phy of the patronymic Bulwer, it ex- 
Prewed, os Bulver or Bélver, one of the 
war titles of Odix, and sutticicntly 
attests, incidentally, by a variety of 
corruborutive and, indeed, conclusive 
cireunstunces, the direct urigin of this 
antique race from among the hervic 
Vikings of the North—those renowned 
gea-warriors from the shores of the 
Baltic who, either as Danish or as Nor- 
manadventurera, moulded thefortunca 
and influenced the geniuu of their 
con predecessors. Biilver, 
it ig alo curivus toe remember, was 
the name 4} ining to one of the 
most notableamong the warrior- 
oracalds, of Se: avia. And 
pon the north-east coast of 
is still discoverable the spot 
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upon which the first valiant bearer of 
name planted his conquering foot 
upon the soil of Britain, the place 
being still known to this day, in com- 
memoration of the incident, 2a Bulver- 
hithe. Finally, it is distinctly re- 
corded in Floomfield’s “ History of 
Norfolk,” that the eurliest lands ever 
held by the family in that county, the 
lands of Wooddalling- still, aa we 
have seen, in possession of Sir Ed- 
ward’s. eldext brother — were origin. 
ally assigned upou the morrow of the 
hattle of Hastings, by Aymer de 
Valence, to Turold Bulver, one of the 
victorious knighta who cume over in 
the trai nd fonght under the ban- 
nera, of William the Conqueror. 

As to the anaternal finily of the 
Lyttona, the history of that particular 
house illustrates, in a revly remark- 
able manner, the history of the whole 
country, with the fluctintion of whose 
fortunes its chief representatis er have 
Deen more or leas cunxpicuously nyso- 
ciated, geverstion after gencration. 
Contemparaneunls with the Bulvers 
of Wooddalliny, the Lyttoun were ori- 
giually settled, at the period of the 
Conquest, in Congleton, Cheshire, and. 
at Lytton of the Peak, in Derhyshire. 
It in related, in regard to the descend- 
ants of the founders of thin most en- 
ergetic race that, one efter another, 
the more daring chieftains tovk part 
in the leasdug evente in the historical 
annals of Englind. It ia thua that 
We find surrey ¢ leaders of the house 

warticipating in the Crusades, in the 
Wars of the Hones, in the greut civil 
conflicts, and su on farther downwards 
from the days of the Commonwealth, 
One - it war Sir Giles de Lyttou-- 
fought under Riebard Cocur-de-Lion 
at Acre and at Askitlon. Another es- 
pooed the cause of Henry IV. of 
ncaster, autl in recompense for hia 
loyal adhesion wascreated Governor of 
Bolsover Cantle and Cirand Agister of 
the Forests on the Penk. A third— 
this was Sir Robert de Lyttun—in 
consideration of his having valoroual 
wielded hia sword for Henry VIE. 
upon the foughten field of Bosworth, 
became, under that monarch, wucces- 
sively ight of the Bath, Pri 
Counsellor, Keeper of | the Great Ward. 
robe, and ‘Treasurer of the Household. 
It was by Sir Robert de Lytton, now 
more than three centuries and a half 
ago, that the ancestral homo of Sir 
lward—by antique and heroic asso- 
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ciations, no leas than icturenque 
arckitectural beauty, Zoro 


the Abbotsford of the Englinh Sir 
Walter -thuttheancient hi 
worth passed inte the imm 
session uf the family in whoxe safe 
keeping it has remained ever sinve 
then unintertuptedly. Knebworth, 
originally a royal fort and appanye 
of the crown, having belonged for 
6 time to # maternal ancestor, Sir 
John. Hotofi, Treasurer of Heury 
IV., became in eflect, by purchase, 
the property of Henry ViL's Keeper 
of the Wardrobe and Treasurer of 
the Household. Another, a fourth 
of these more notable Lyttons, was 
one of the Knighth on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and was ap- 
minted hy Heury VILL Governor of 
Trontnene Cnatle, A. fifth, by name 
Sir Rowland de Lytton, besidexin his 
capicity as Lord Lieutenant of the 
shires of Kewex amt Hertford, com- 
muunding the forces of those two coun- 
ties at Tilbury Camp, was captain of 
Queen Elizabeth's celebrated body 
guardofyentlemenpetmoners a band 
of valiant knights, according to Lord. 
Clare, comprising within it the very 
flower of the English nobility, 10 
Aaember of the corps ponsessing a for- 
trne less than £1,000 a-yeur, an in- 
come equivalent to some £20,000 per 
anoum now-a-days, Another Lytton 
of note, the mxth upon our catalozue, 
wis M.P. for Herta in the Long Par- 
Viament ; he wax, beyond this, one of 
the Commissioners selected by that 
Parliament to treat with Charles L at 
Oxford ; and subsequently obtai 
the yet greater diatinetii if de 
ane among the patriot in 
fined in Hell Hole hy the 
tector, in consequence « 
had the tenerity to participate in 
Teriatunce of Cromwell's usurpation, 
¥or the authentication of all whieh 
genealogical particulars, see, among 
gther orbit bed sath peters 
evor's Pedigree of the anil 
Chouncey's folio History of Hert- 
fordshire. Beyond which, the cu- 
rious iu such matters may readily 
trace out for themselves --by turning 
simply to tho “ Baronetage” of Sir 
Bernard Barke, Ulster King-at-Arma, 
to bis “ Royal Descents,” and to his 
“ Hereditary Landed Proprictors of 
land,” besides glancing more par- 
ticularly, if they so please, down the 
pedigree of Robinson Lytton, still 
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ed at the College-at-Arma— 
ow Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, the 
mother of the novelint-poet and statca- 
mau, as sole heiress of the family, and 
lst blood representative of that of 
Norreys Robinson-Lytton, of Mon- 
acdhn, in the island of Anglesea, aud 
of Guersylt, in Denbighshire, cluimed 
direct desreut, through the alliances 
of her ancestors from the first Plan- 
taganet king, Henry IZ. from Anne, 
ninter of Owen Tudor, grand-aunt of 
King Henry VIL: from the Earl of 
Warwick, the King-maker, aa well as 
from the Norman houses of Gronvenor 
of Eaton, and Stanley of Hooton, and 
Wariurton of Arley, and from the 
Princes of uncieut Wales, Caradae 
Vreichvras amd Roderic Mawr. It 
was in reenguition of the sploudour 
of this stately pedigree that, when, in 
1537, ut the period of the coronation 
of Queen Vietoria, the then Prime 
Minister (he Jate Viseount, Mel- 
bourne) acquainted Bulwer Lytton 
with the royal intention to include 
him in a new creation of haroneta, 
the noble Premier gracefully inti- 
muted that, if regarded as given to 
one of sa ancient a family, the title 
could not be esteemed a distinction j 
yet that, as given exclusively to the 
nutn of letters. in copjunction with the 
simultancoux nominition to the same 
«lignity of Heravhell, aa a man 
science, it might probably be a wel- 
come houvur, uanely, as & tribute to 
literature. Ax such it was proffered, 
as such it was accepted --as a tribute 
to literature. 
Precisely, moreover, as it ia in a 
nealogical sense with the house of 
ytton, x0 it is also undeniably in an 
aro ered with re house of 
nebworth. Centuries, epochs, reigns, 
have euch left upon it, as they passed, 
sone distinetive impress by way of 
appropriate commemoration. The cas- 
tellated walla of the edifice, avcuratel 
pourtrayed ainong the “ Baronial Halls 
of England,” testify this indeed, within 
and without, abundantly and resplen- 
dently. The original fortresa, erected. 
ax far hack as tho days of Edward 
TIL, having been removed as alto- 
gether too ruinous for habitation as 
os the life time of the lato 
occupant, there still remsina the ex- 
juisite atructure built in the reign of 
Henry VL, and constructed through- 
out in what is known as the purest 
Tudor architecture. An ornate stone 
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pile, richly decorated with heraldic the Emblematic though the 
‘carvin; lanked by profusely-orna- are, doubtless, of capacities and aspi- 


turrets, surmounted with deli- 
cately-treceried cupolan and numerous 
pinnacles, each with ita broad gilded 
vane twinkling in the sunlight, the 
antique and picturerquo residence 
seems, in truth, the fitting abode for 
the descendants of that race af Nor- 
maa knights and crusaders. Viewed 
, the impression produced 
is in no way incongruous, whether the 
accessories noticed at the moment 
chance to be the “ pleachéd allies” or 
“smooth shaven ween the guaint 
green maze, or the blouming rosary, the 
terraced walks, or the Italian gardens 
—or, stretching far away to the ver- 
dant horizon of the surrounding land- 
seape, the undulating sweep of the 
wooded park, with the deer tripping 
among the fern, or trooping together 
in clusters under the cool shaduw of 
the umbrageous oak branches. Faxa- 
mined within, the effect produced by 
the interior is not one jot leas harmo- 
nious with ite various, aud some uf 
them remote and remarkuble, histori- 
cal associations. Yonder, the apart- 
ment in which (Sir Archibald Aliaon, 
erroneously pute it—* Continuation of 
History of Europe,” T., page th, 
note—“ the oak tableat which”) Crom- 
well, Fyn, and Vane, converted the 
Great Rebellion! Here, the tapeutried 
bed-chamber in which Queen Eliza- 
beth slept in the year of the Spaninh 
Armada, when on a visit to Sir Row- 
land Lytton already mentioned ' 
There, the noble banquet-hall, with 
ita ceiling dating from the first Tudor 
, and its screenwork from the last 
Tudor queen. The doulle sweep of 
the grand staircase, with its morexque 
figures, and its other quaint and 
moet artistic decorations Hither and 
thither, everywhere, above and below, 
the evidences of tastes the most re- 
fined, blending one with the other 
through successive erations, 

The escutcheon of the ancient fa- 
mily, with sll its elaborate quarter- 
ings emblazoned in stained glass in 
the old mullioned windows, and re- 
peated in a hundred forms in the 
stone wines carries ebove it, now- 

‘acco! to the grotesque 
wyieittion dort of the days of chi- 
valry, the twin crests of the Bulwers 
and the Lytton, Here, the horned 
wolf, ita tusks — there, 
the ern, booming among 


rations, long ago may be fot 

they remain, nevertheless, still fantas- 
tically, and not in any way incongru- 
ously, typical of the rue whose for- 
times have followed varioualy to 
the council-board and the battle-feld. 

Nurtured in the midst of the heroic 
recollections of hia ancestral home at 
Knebworth- listening at the knees of 
hie lady mother to the old way-bal- 
Jada recalled to light and life by the 
appreciative love of Bishop Percy ; 
dreaming even then of poetry (aa he 
himeell tella ns in hix own brief and 
charming autohiographie paper—the 
chapter upon Knebworth mone of 
the volumes of his “ Student”) as he 
lay upon the grass hy the fish-ponds 
watching the flitting blue and scarlet 
wings of the dragon-flies ; keenly ob- 
servant even then of human life, as 
he there also permits us to remark 
hum to have been Precociurly when 
visiting his favourite gosnips, two old 
cottagers, in the adjacent. yillage, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton passed gaily, 
thrice-hapnily, through the dear home- 
hfe of childhood, 

On closmg the haleyon epoch of his 
tender tuition by his mother, a woman 
—ax already intimated—of very rare 
capacities, Bulwer Lytton began early 
enough in boyhood to experience the 
Draving influence upon the intelleet 
resulting train a ayntematie, though 
strictly prisate scholastic education. 
Having vinted one vr two prepara- 
tory academies for the rudimenta, he 
first began the study of the classics 
in earnest near Brighton, under Dr. 
Hooker, in the pretty little rose- 
porehed, honeysuckle-trellised village 
of Rottendean. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he waa renuved to Ealing, 
where hia education war continued 
by the Reverend Charles Wallington, 

for the purpose of studying the phy- 
ical aciences, and especially the ma- 
thematics, he was later on doniided to 
the we of the Reverend H. Thom- 
son, of St. Lawrenco, near Ramagate, 
Throughont the whole of this period, 
moreover, it should he reenrdent that 
the young student derived no incon- 
siderable assistance from the counsels 
of the learned and venerable Dr, Parr, 
with whom ho had continued, even 
from the days of his childhood, in fa- 
miliar correspondence. Conspicuous 
among the pupile of Dr. Parr had 
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‘been Bulwer Lytton’s materna) grand- 
father, Richard Warburton Lytton, 
who, besides being a favourite pupil 
of Parr, and an intimate friend of Si 
Wiliam Jones, was himself a pro- 
found Oriental scholar, being reckoned. 
indeed by Dr. Parr as second only to 
himeelf and to Profesgor Porson in 
classical erudition. Consequently, 
there must have been in the old doc- 
tor’s mind and heart an almost here- 
ditary interest in another Lytton 
aspiring to climb the forkéd hill, and 
to drink deeply of the Pierian spring 
of knowledge. 

Entering Cambridge at on earlier 
age than usual, and without those 
customary advantages which natu- 
rally accrue from a public training in 
any one of the great acudemical arenas 
=aneh as Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or 
Wentminster- Ectward, following in 
the track previously traversed hy his 
two brothers, had Tin name enrolled. 
on the books of Trinity College. For 
a wingle terin only, however, seeing 
that immediately before the com- 
mencement of its successor he had 
removed to Trinity Hall. There was 
then flonrishing, it should be observed, 
at the University on the banks oi 
the Cam, the once famors debating 
society, known as the Union. 1t had 
about this period, indeed, attained the 
height of ita influence and celebrity. 
Macaulay, the future baron and his- 
torian, together with Charles Austin, 
afterwards the eminent Queen's Coun- 
sel, had but very recently taken their 
departure, leaving behind them, among 
their fellows at the Union, a high re- 
pute tor eloquence and scholarship. 
Contemporaneously with Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, as among the principal speakers 
of the fociety were -- Winthrop 
Prood, editor of the Htonian, and at 
that time also a brilliant universi 

rizeman ; the Right Honourable 
‘hurles Villiers, recently Judge-Ad- 
yocate-General under Lord Palmers- 
Bight 





ton’a government ; another 
Honourable, the late lamented Char! 
Buller; Sit Alexander Cockburn, now 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; together with John Sterlit 
the Thunderer of the 7'nes, and 
hero of Mr. Carlyle’s biography ; not 
forgotti either, another the 
alumni—Hawkins—who, o few years 
later, on the introduction of the Re- 


form acquired fur himself a mo- 
matey ‘distin by 


wtion by delivering the 
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most remarkable first in the 
whole of those renor sions, 


Principally passing his time sro 
these. ial ausociates, who thes 
constituted indeed the most gifted 
coterie in the University, Bulwer 

tun acquired his first taste for publi 
life, his earliest reliah for politics, 
Altt h speaking but rarely at the 


Union, he nevertheless soon won for 
hunself there no inconsit Tepu- 








tation. Distin; ing hi 
for the soundness and the amplita 
of his historical information, and ren- 
dering himself expecially noticeable 
among such youthful debatera by 
views renurkable for their practical 
character, rather perhaps, it should 
be said, for their precocious modera- 
tion, he was unanimously choren by 
that debating society as its President. 
Tt is peculiarly interesting, moreover, 
to remark, at thin early stage in bis 
career, that the political opinions then 
professed by the Cabinet Minister of 
the Hereafter appear to have been 
maintained consistently, with but 
very trifling modifications, throughout 
the whole of his life—opinions gene- 
rally sympathizing with, or rather 
directly espousing the more liberal 
policy, yet maintaining that conatita- 
tions, while they can rarely depart 
with safety from the principles em- 
balmed in and sanctified by the cus- 
toms and habits of a People, can no 
more be imported wholesale than an 
neorn can in a single day be expanded 
into an ouk tree. Conspicuous among 
the more remarkable ches deli- 
¥ered about thie time the young 
Prenident of the Union waa one aris- 
ing out of a discussion upon the com- 
parative merits of English and Ame- 
Tican institutious—a logical, and yet 
impasrioned harangue in vindication 
of monarchy and aristocracy. It at- 
tracted considerable notice, even be- 
yond the precincts of the University, 
and obtained for the stripling orator 
the tempting offer (as soon as he 
should have attained his majority) of 
a seat in Parliament—an offer at 
once declined, however, by him from 
2» characteristic unwillingness to en- 
ter, first of all, as a mere aomines 
within the walls of the Imperial Le- 
gislature. 

Associating betty a xory dif. 
ferent enterprize wit present Earl 
of Bulwer Lytton was oneof 
the foundersof a bibliographical asso- 


cou 
ciation, called the Old Book Olub, de- 
signed for the ¢ ment among 
the collegians of early ‘Singlish litera- 
ture, After taking hie degroe of BLA, 
in 1822, he quitted the University he- 
times, buat was recalled thither for 
one brief interval to read publicly in 
the Senate House an English poem of 
his own componrition, to which, after 
his departure, had becn awarded the 
Chancellor's prise of the gold medal : 
poem pon “Seulpture,""* deservedly 
admired ry Pages = hap heard or. 
it for the inality of ita le 

anid tho aifluence of its illustration, 
It was during his Jong Yueations, 
while a student of Cambridge, that 
Bulwer Lytton chiefly occupied the 
leiaure of summer and autumual 
holidays, by travelling on foot and 
alone through considerable portions 
of England and Scutland. © Armed 
ouly with a stout wallkiny-ataff, and 
with a favourite dog perhaps at bis 
heels, he traversed the green country 
side, passing through rcenes, anid 
sometimes encountering adventures, 
many of which were commeuorated 
in one or other of the popular fictions 
produced by him not long afterwards. 
't was during oue of there romantic 
excursions that he ine involved 
for a while in the nomadic wander- 
ings of a crew of gipsics, influenced 
Ww the peet’e yearning for nature aud 
he artist’a love of the picturenqyuc. 
At Windermere, as alread by sec of, 
he first of all, in truth, dreamt the 
dreams of authorship, and applied 
himeelf resolutely thereupon to the 

study of English composition. 

‘Anything like an analysis of the 
writings of Bulwer Lytton would be 
altogether beside our present purpose, 
our intention being simply that of 
taking one general survey of the 
career of a very remarkable public 
man, at a moment when that survey 
cannot fuil to be universally inter- 
esting; striving, while doing to 
render it as rapid as possible and an 
comprehensive. Asn to the numerour 
and diversified works of the autlor- 
stat the design here will be to 
string their titles as swiftly and se- 
curely i may be in any ‘way practi. 
cable upon the sinuous and elastic 
thread of the narrative. A single one 
of these literary productions would 
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afford ampic theme for analytical cri- 
tician. IE of them could ig be 
examined superficially, even in a vo- 
jume of ordinary dimensions. Where- 
fore let our view be understood at 
once as that less of searching scrutiny 
thanof mere consecutive enumeration. 

Having taken leave of Cambridge, 
Bulwer Lytton went abroad very son 
afterwards. It wus then that he for 
the xevond time enjoyed the maiden 
pleasure, experienced by every youn 
writer when he sees hix blurred aw 
blotted manuscript printed, hot-press- 
ed, clear, and with a very bloom upon. 
it, come forth from the magical work- 
pof the typographer. ie 
fact, privately pri 
hanufal of fugitive poenus ever 
lished), called Weeds and Wildflow- 
erat alittle volinne to which waa ap- 
peuded a collection of aphoriama, mn 
imitation of the seutentious and cans- 
tie maximy of Boutters aud Rochefan- 
vaald, The book is still, in one parti 
lar, deserving of remembrance ; for, 
among its coutents, appeared the firat 
rough aketeh of the poemon" Milton,” 
afterwards so deticutely retouched, and 
in the end wo exquisitely elaborated, 

Travelling howmewards on hormeback 
threugh Normandy, our youngadven- 
turer upon public life fture man of 
letters, novelist, drunutint, poet, ora- 
tor, statesman, adininintrator— all-un- 
consciows of the future before him, 
has seurcely recroseed the Channel 
when we find him suddenly entering 
the army a» a coruct m the dragoons, 
Recollecting the fact that he bad 
always cherished a passionate pre- 
fercuve tor a nulitary life, it is not 
surprising to observe him now begin- 
ning in real carnest to study the art 
of war, with a view to active service, 
It cannot be matter of umnazement to 
any one who rementers his avowal 
longafter that curious little epinode in 
Lis career, nainely, that he has always 
since then been bent upen fighting 
the battles of literature and life with 
the same bull-dog determination with 
which he fought his battles at school, 
that is to say, aa one renclved “never 
to give in aa long as he had a leg to 
rtand upon!’ And ro, as a mere 
thing of course, he “went in” at 
Vauban and Von Bulow. 

But during that same year, 1827, 
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in which his name was entered at the 
Horea, Guards, his first novel was. 
published anonymously, The sword 
‘was sheathed laid aside for ever, 
within a twelyemonth afterwards, as 
iv no way befitting a hand for which 
the keener weapon of the wizard pen 
had such inatant and superior fasci- 
nation. This mwaiden_fietion of the 
futare romancist was “ Falkland,’*-—a 
atory abounding with lufly but almost 
despairing aspirations. It is under- 
stood to have been written with in- 
finite care and Inbonr- perhaps the 
leas fluently 1 ae of the writer's 
tiuse not being propitiated (as ever 
aSerwarda during the hallowed rites 
of composition) with the fomex of 
the magic weed, what old Burton, 
with a rorrid love, xpoetrophizes in 
the “ Anatomy of M relancholy,” 
“rare, devillinl, and damned tolace 
Twatyle the hook in brilliant and rhe- 
torical. Otherwise it ip unworthy of: 
its author ; and, ay contessedly such, 
hoy been juchuled by bin in his own 
Index. Expurgatorias. He had not 
yet learnt the huimblest, yet the sab- 
linest wisdom, born of phikewphy — 
the veiled and kneeling credence in 
the presence of the inserutable miys- 
terien of the universe. The reverence 
out of which came the utterance of 
the Christian Metastanio ; -- 
 Rovini tl rielo: 
Non dulater, non partiro .” 











eliciting the more fatiliar thought 
from the heart even of the Tagua 
Horuee : ai fructus dlabatur ortos an 
peridinn fervent raine, But nobly has 
the geniuaof Bulwer Lytton in it 
turity compenarted for the xcepticinm 
of Ins thoughtfid boy hood, 

Searcely had “ Falkiuad” appeared 
when, in s28, Bulwer Lytton, still in 
the early dawn of manhood, was 
uuited in marriage to Rosina, daughter 
of Francia Wheeler, Exq., of Lizard 
Connell, in Ireland. [t may be here 
incidentally remarked moreover that 
the fruits of this marringe were a sou 
and a daughter ; the Intter prema- 
turely deceased, in 1846, among the 
fated” vietims of consumption - one 
uywn whowe gentle memory may be 
dropped, sorrowfully, like a vutive- 











» Falkland. 1 vol. pp. 264, Bv0. 
« Pelham : or The Adventures 
| The Disowned. 8 vols. 
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flower, that tender couplet of Sir 
Edward's own favourite poet, the 
contemplative hard of Welwyn :— 


“arly, bright, transient, chaste as morning 

wr 

She spatklet, was exhaled, snd flew to 
heaven.” 


As to the heir of this fame, of this 
title, of these fortunes, enough, if by 
one well merited though merely 
casual glance of commendation we 
may be permitted tu recognize in him 
under the pseudonyme of Owen Mere- 
dith, the author in hisextreme youth of 
axcholarly trilmte to the shade of the 
old cla»sic unities in the tragedy of 
“ Clytenmestra.” 

ithdraw ing from the army about 
1 of his nuptiala, Bulwer 
Lytton took a secluded houwe at: 
Wondeote, a tenement surrounded hy 
Jovely beech woods, hil away in a pe- 
questered part of Oxfordshire. Tere 
he abandoned himself unreservedly 
to atudy and contemplation, became 
an author hy vocation, a man of let- 
ters, profesedly and professionally. 
At the close off that, to him, event- 
fal year, appeared ‘hia firat three- 
yolumed nevel, “Pelham: or, The 
Adventures of a Gentlavan."+ It was 
hin first snecens, It was radiant and 
running over with wit, humour, and 
It created for him at once 
a reputation, The publisher, it is 
true, had been warned against its ae- 
ceptinve by an over-cautions and cer- 
mnly vet very discriminating or 
izacious reader. Bat the publisher 
read the taboo" manuecript hiraself 5 
was delighted with it, doubtless 
lutahed over it very heartily ; and, 
what wan better still, inumediately 
upon isting the work through the 
press, xoll it far and wide at the eus- 
tomary guinea and a half a copy, 
finttering down « little cheque for 
£500 nmong the acre leaves rained 
upon the young novelist from the 
beechen boughs of Woudcote. 
Anvotherycar, 1829, brought fromthe 
7 i “The Disowned,"t 
ling and elevating 
t in the character of 
Mordaunt, of the heroism of Shris- 
tian philosophy. Immediately after- 
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wards, in 1830, appeared “Devereux”* 
with ita more intricate plot, its 
more romantic incidents, and its 
more subtle anslysia of the hidden 
motives and secret passions of hu- 
Souoe’ this last production, of ito 
thi luction, of i 

writer's intense devotion about thie 

iod to the study of the abstract 
seience of metaphyuics, studies con- 
ducted by him with a serious view to 
the deduction from conflicting ar jar- 
ing theories of some original system, at 
once novel, reliable, and comprehen- 


sive. Di ed, however, by the 
‘unaati results of this 
of reasoning, he ultimately abandoned 


the atudy, not, howbeit, even then, 
without grievons and lingering re- 
luctance. The effects produced w 
his own mind hy these researches 
were for a tong while afterwards 
manifested in his writings; though 
rhaps never more strongly (as on- 
deed was but natural enough) than 
in the delicate and refined laybrinths 
of motive, thridded with masterly 
adroitness in the complex mazes of 


Another event, of some importance, 
occurred to Balwer Lytton in 1 
besides the publication of his. thi 
romance. He removed, from his pro- 
vinciat seclusion down in Oxfordshire, 
up to London, and_bought a house 
in Hertford-street, Mayfair, There 
he was scarcely established, when he 
produced simultaneously another prone 
and another poetic production. The 
prose was his vivacious and ins great 
measure inimitable political satire of 
“Paul Clifford,"+t bristling with an 
irony worthy of LaBruyere, riant with 
a gay humour not unworthy of Field- 
ing. Here, ever, as in Rolson’s 
acting, there were tragicthrills through 
the roar and babble of the burlesque. 
How rapidly the hand waa becoming 
the master-hand was revealed plain; 
snongh in the consummate ski: with 
which the character of Brandon was 
delineated. The metrical effusion, re- 
ferred to as published simultaneconsly 
with the romantic history of the edu- 
ated highwayman was 2 very crude, 
Fr jum, and fantastic extravagance, en- 

The Siamese Twins, 
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heartily we 
have not the slightest doubt of it, by 
ite author, certainly carefully eup- - 
preseed hy him as worthless in overy 
subsequent collective re-issue of bis 
i jactions: precisely ae 
Falki: ‘ been eliminated from 
every comprehensive reprint of Bi 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels end romances 
~ not as valueless, tut far worse than 
that, as eminently aud undeniably de- 
deterseas Yet shortive and still-] orn 
though the poor “Twins” were, they 
ushered into vxistence with them, as 
a little appended trific, that first grace- 
ful and luminous outline sketch of 
“Milton,” already spoken of as printed 
five yeara carlier in the French capital 
for private circulation- a fragment, 
now on its first hlic appearance, 
vordially commended by a reviewer 
in the Avdenburgh, and regarded elae- 
where, by the more discerning, a8 
radiant with happy auguries of fa- 
ture success in poctical comporition, 
Sprightly touches, it should also be 
acknowledged, are here and there dia- 
tinguishable in the four serio comic 
books of this rhymed satire, about 
Chang and Ching, the Siamese; as 
might be readily conceived of an 
author who could thus hom 
and sarcastically retuliate upon the 
more sardonic clase uf critica in the 
penadicalh of the day—of who 
quoth he, in Lis preface to the secon 
edition of the “Twins” — 

« No sooner do they sec the announce 

ment of your work than they prepare for 
its destraction; with an intuinve pene> 
tration they decide upon its guilt, while 
yet in the womb; and before it is born 
they have settled exactly the metliod in 
which it shall be damned.” 
It will easily be credited, with this 
in the preface, that there are occa- 
sionally discernable in the text itself 
treake and whimsies sufficiently spark- 
ling in their way to have been fathered 
either upon Mr. Luttrell or Lord Al- 
vanley. 

If, in 1831, Sir Bulwer Lytton ad- 
yanred hin repute, a8 a poet, not one 
iata, not by the ength of « barley- 
corn; if he then added but slightly, 


till iably, to hi 
we a Onoweliet ke corteinle bean ae 
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ropitious, 
it was on the i 
cond Reform Bill that he waa ficst 
elected to a scat in Parliament, being 
chonen, in 1831, upon the Reform i 
terest M.P. for St. Ives, by a cordial 
if not unanimous decision on the 
part of that comparatively small but 
ardent and enctgetic constituency. 
His maiden speech was _in favour 
ef Reform priuciples. Fis earliest 
puccean in the House, of any im- 
Portance, was the appointment of the 
lommittee, for which he moved and 
which he at once obtained, to in- 
quire into the State of the Drama, 
with a view to the improvement of 
the dramatic interests. It ia a nota- 
blo circumstance, moreover, and one 
fraught with peculiar significance at 
this particular juncture, that the pre- 
sent Colonial Secretary was one of the 
Committee then entrusted with the 
responsible and_Inborious duty of in- 
vestignting the East India Company's 
monopoly ; affording him thus, seven- 
and-twenty year aco, the opportu- 
nity of fathoming the mysteries and, 
yet more, of purtivipatiny in the re- 
organization uf the complicated and 
still (to say the very least of it) in- 
complete syatem of our Anglo-Indian 
government. 

Foremost among all his parliamen- 
tary labours, however, were thore ar- 
dently and generously uudertaken by 
him, as viniicator of the rights and 
chumpion_of the prerogatives of lit- 
erature. It is but an act of gratitude, 
absolutely and undeniably his due, to 
remember, now-a-laya, that Bulwer 
Lytton was the first who, by a ape- 
citic mation, brought before the House 
of Commona the question of the Taxes 
upon Knowledge. His admirable and 
effective “ Speeches"* upon this ques- 
tiun, indeed, were carefully collected 
and published at the time hy an asso- 
ciation, then formed, for the further- 
ance of the abolition movement in 
regard to those obnoxious imposts, a 
movement thus formally inaugurated 

the member for St. Ives. Chiefty 
in consequence of the popularity he 
acquired through these last mentioned 
efforts, Bulwer on the advent 
of the next gensral election, was of- 

a. choice of seats by three several 
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a the Taxes on Knowledge, An @v0. hiet.. 
se Benticy. 1882. bars 


after the ing of the Reform 
or in other w yy the return 
the first Reform liament. Li 
coln was the place sclerted among 
these rival claimants for him as a re- 
tative; the choice being attri 
table in a ¢ measure, course, 
to the fact of Lincoln being the capit 
of an important agricultural distri 
with the concurrent circumatance of 
the liberal there coinciding with 
him in his resolute and certainly per- 
severing upposition to the then gene- 
rally unwelcome project for the repeal 
of the Curn Lawn “Consequent upon 
his preference for this particular con- 
atituency, he was freely chosen by the 
clio of Lincoln in 1832 as one of 
heir representati and, a8 auc} 
fetained. his teat in the House n 
Commona daring nine years followi 
(annely, until 16-41), through that an 
the two succeeding Parliaments, 
Toyether with his enccessful ap- 
pearance upon the Lincoln hustings 
usa candidate, munt he noted his tri- 
umphantly successful re-appearance 
e eropire 
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constituencies, This was Heform Bil 
o 

Lin- 


before the novel reasters of 1) pire 
in his very different «baracter asa 
mancist. The publication of “Eugene 
Aram”t not only confirmed but ma- 
terially and signally advanced his 
already high literary reputation. It 
was mactibed in words of affectionate 
and grateful reverence to Sir Walter 
Sentt, then upon the eve of his disso- 
lution ; and it was generally felt that 
here upon the shoulders of the youth- 
ful novelist were futtcring down the 
tubes of the Great Necromancer of 
Song and Fable; that the Wizard's 
waul was not to be broken but to 
pass onward into the grasp, of a 
new Magician, Perhaps nowhere elee 
mimong all his manifold and multi- 
form writings, has Sir Bulwer Lytton 
penned nore glowing or more truth- 
descriptions of nature than in 
“ Eugene Aram”—it is with the quill 
of Thomson that he has depicted those 
sylvan haunts of the Lynn achool- 
master; the wild woods and thickets, 
the wort cavern, fhe eltrich mid- 
nights, the  gri 
‘The colours from 


ey the 
Hobbima; the sunshine is that of 


“4 


Lorraine ; with Salvator’s perception. 
he haa caught the wondrous art of 
defining with a vividness all but ac- 
tual the roar of the wind and the 
glare of the lightning. Here, tint of 
all, he feels his power; he writes an 
the inatinct of his genius dictates—- 
art beside him as his guide, nature 
before him as his copy—he wars to 
his work— 
“ Fervet opus, redolentque thymo frayran- 
tia mella.” 
Subsequently appeared hie ex 
quisite and charming ° Pilgrims of 
e Rhine, "* full of the daiutiest elfin 
fancies -laughing out jeyowily at rai 
intervals, quaintly and irresinti 
humorous, as in the instanee of th: 
delectable apologue of the “Cat 
Dog ;” wise ax sop, droll as Gre 
set ; but brimming over, suffered, 
saturated throughout with the tf 
of teuderest sensibility —tears 
thered up aa in a lachrymatory 
for the young, and the pure, and 
the beautiful, dying prematwely of 
consumption, rtrude, the heroine 
of the tale, is the very type wd 
bol of the ideal of lier REX, OVUT 
cherished in the mind of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton in all his various writings, alike 
in Ris, in, poen, in romance, Her's 
ig the typical and rymbolical sleeve 
tied to his helmet in the tonrnay of 
literature —a tom nayin which he bim- 
self bass often entered the lints with 
his vizor vlosed, to win fresh triumphs 
at the point of his lance (the pen, 
unaided hy the repute of his former 
prowess,—effecting this, again and 
again, every time indved he has ixsucd 
a new work from the press (a feat 
aocomplished by him of late years so 
very often) snonymanaly.: En hip por- 
traiture of women, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
bas ever written with # grace at once 
tender, guilant, and chivalric. His 
estimation of the sex is ax refined as 
that of the great Germun Lyrist with 
whose name his own haa become 
inextricahly associated. His genius 
ever ks, in truth, through the 
knigh’ 


words of Schitler— 
“Ehret die Freuen, sie fechten und webon 
Himugische Huson in's irdiscbe Leben, 
Plechten det Liebe hrgliickendes Band, 
‘Und, in der Grazie ziichtigem Bebleier, 
Nihren sle wacl samn das ewige Feuer 
Hichtver Gaflde mit heiliger Hand.” 
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Written simultaneously with “ Eu- 
gene Aram,” but published simyltane- 
ously with the “ Pilgrimaof theRhine,” 
and published then first of all anony- 
monsly, * Godolphin” t illustrated, not 
as in the former instance the deaten- 
ing glamour exercised by the memo} 
of one great crime npan a profoun 
and masculine intelligence— not as in 
the latter, the chastening and sancti- 
fying effects upon a yanely virginal 
nature of anguish nobly endured until 
h; but—in brilliant contrast. to 
her ~the euervuting influence of an 
lonment to incre fash- 
ity upon a heart and 
Hy brilliant and wnao- 












phistieated. 

Tt was now ¢ 
politiean and 
took the editomhip of the Mew Yon 





our indefutiguble 
lettens und 








He aspired to render it 
at once effective as uv eritieal and a 
political organ ; xtremously labouring 
te thie end, during a” period of 
eighteen months, compecatively - him- 
self, beyond all manner of doubt, the 
most industrions of his contributors, 
In thin editorial chair it ie interentin, 
toe remember that he wax preceded 
successively, by Thomas Camphell, 
the poet, and by Theodore Hook, the 
wit, in respect to whore eanverna- 
tional effervesrence he has, clewhere, 
himvelf wittily remarked, “to read 
Hook ix to wrong him” -eaceeeded, 
in due esune, by ane who was both 
wit and poet, larce hearted Thowas 
Hood, with a getius at once graceful 
and grotesque, Sn hin capawity uh & 
critic, Sir Bulwer Lytton here ‘abun-, 
dantly proved himself to be at once 
genial and saga He it was who, 
while earnest]: ating the ap- 
ilication of poetic geninn to dixpmta- 
party politics,” first directed yub- 
lie attention to the extraordinary 
merits of Ebenezer Elliot, the corn- 
jaw rhymes, even though the mug- 
nanimows reviewer remained to the 
last a resvlute antagonist of the very 
principles the coni-law rhymer 
culvatel, Jt was Mr. Bulwer like- 
wise who first recognized and enlo- 
ped the lyrical powers revealed hy 
fonckton Milnes, in his “Palin 
Leaves.” Besides which he gonorowsly 
and cordially maintained the dra- 
matic excellence of Sheridan Knowles, 


ta Mages! 
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and contributed not a little to estab- 
lish the popularity, os a maritime 
novelii i in Maryatt, the 
most delightful of marine humorists. 
His remarkable dexterity in unaly- 
tical criticism, however, is, to our 
thinking, most conspicuously demon- 
strated in these exquisitely «liscrimi- 
native and appreciative papers of his 
upon Young's “Night Thoughts," 
which, for their eloquent mastery of 
a mblime theme, muy take rook 
with the admirable series of papers 
upon Milton's “Paradise Lost,” pen- 
ned by Addison, in the “Spectator.” 
A selection from. the iniscellaneous 
contributions of Sir Edward were 
ultimately republished in two vo- 
Fumes, familiar enough to the wajor- 
ity of bis reader, volumes entitled 
“The Student,”* abeunding with 
fancies often wild and fantastic, Init. 
oft still bewitching and mag- 
nificent. 

Exhausted by labowa that were, 
indeed, abanlutely extravagant, super- 
added as they were to his other lite- 
vary and politcal ayocation, Bulwer 
Lytton, finding his health failing 
under the uuuatural teil, resigned, 
at the end of a year aud a halt, 
poat of editorship, and, for ¢ 
time, extenced his continental tra- 
yela into the Ronan 
Prior to his departare, 
posed throngh the 












peninsula, 
however, he 
‘ex the two 














volumes of hit well known political 
treutise entitled “Enel. and the 
English,” t a aicrosapie scrutiny 





e national character, and of oor 
Wicated but xymmetrical consti- 
tution. It is a repertory. of sound 
and valuuble knowledge, and may be 
stil designated, emphutically, the 
evade mecune of a member of ‘parlin- 
ment. The purport of the work is 
significantly expressed in the dedien- 
tion of it to Prince Tallyrand, the 
book being proffered to that wily 
diplonmtist, according to its author, 
for the same reasons which prompte 

the Scythian wift to Dariw, of a 
mouse, a bird, 4 fish, and a bundle of 
arrows, naniely, as symbols of the 
donor's nation, tendered as instruc- 
tioun to his enemy. In cow 

of weveral incidents in Mr, Bi 
vareer in the legislature, i 


of th 
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his persevering opposition to the 
vernment measures for the coercion 
of Ireland, coupled with hia ayatema- 
tic estrangement from the Whi 
his notions were somchow generally 
confounded in the popular eutimation 
with those of the extreme radicala. 
From the daringly subversive views 
of that party, however, the political 
inions professed in “England and 
English” -- opinions at once en- 
lightened and constitutional— proved 
to be in every respect essentially dif- 
ferent. The matured publicist here 
muintained anew the thesia of the 
atripling collevian, contending still 
determinedly for the superiority of 
monarc over republican institu- 
tions, Farthermore, he argued boldly 
now, in hit manhood, ayginst the 
pernicious theary of degrading to a 
mere sordid calculation of cot the 
abatract value of governments ; and, 
defending the principle of ap extab- 
Grhed church, mpported the ductrine, 
that “the State should exercise a 
direct influence m the encouragement 
hextowed upon all religious and social 
cultare, upon art, scienve, and litera- 
ture.” Beyond which itis particular 
worthy of note, that Bulwer, while 
here persistently deteuding the sene- 
ant prineaple of aristocracy and the 
qwaintenmee of the House of Lorde, 
renolutely natirized, ax debasing to the 
national spirit, the favourite dogma 
of the hour, that in fuvour of reeruit- 
ing the pa n clink exclusively 















from part and millionaires ; im- 
plying by thin argument, that as 
pristocracy ought, in reason, tu be the 





collective’ representation or accumu- 
lated incarnation of the principle of 
honour, no mauredly Whatever moat 
reflected honour upon a country it 
was the bonnden duty of the State to 
honour- by ennobling. As evidence 
of the graap taken of hia subject, it 
is especially observable, that in his 
chapter up the poor laws, in “Eng- 
iand and the Englixh,” the author 
distinctly suggested the outline of the 
rey, roforme «i is introduced 
and embodied im enuctnenta. Mean- 
while, though thus readily ontepuken 
in his writing», Mr. Bulwer had but 
sekiom raised his voice within the 

of Parliament—~faithfal in this 


* The Student. 9 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1835. 


+t England and the English. 3 vols. 


Bentley, 1833. 


pithy axiom elsewhere 
viz, “that all life is a 
in which it is the business of 
only to speak in order 
cartainly, what he had under- 
en to do, he had here, in the House 
of Commons, most effectively acoom- 
had obtained 


He 
conferring 


chequer to & com) ‘ise, offecting 
‘two im it liorations in what 
‘were arda to be wholly abol- 


ished—the reduction of a a be a a 
stamp mewapapers, and the di- 
minution of one-half of the grinding 


Rremonito of what came 
at last, wland Hill’s bencficial 
echeme for its reorganization, As to 
‘Mr. Bulwer’s determined opposition 
to the Irish Coercion Bill, already 
mentioned, that opposition he man- 
fully maintained. throughout, both by 
speeches in the House of Commons, 
and by articlea in the A’ew Afonthly 
Magazine*—-speeches and articles 
which, being portanely reprinted 
im a separate form, and scattered 
‘broadcast over the country, tended, 
in a great measure, towards the 
anitigetion. of the harsher provisions 
of that iniquitous and ill-considered 
enactment. Here assuredly is no in- 
aignificant catalogue of estimable— 
aome of them inestimable legislative 
boons, won for his fellow-citizens a 
quarter of a century ago by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, in his twofold capacity 
‘as a reformer and as a statemnan. 
But we have left him on his first 
Italian excursion. 


. -4 on the Irish Coercion Bill. 
t Lam Doys of Pompeii. 3 
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the last of the Roman Tribunes. 
Fascinated though he evidently was 
the medieval records of the won- 


of by 


derfal fortunes of Riensi, the alluri 
labour of love springing cut of their 
examination had hardly commenced. 
when it was abruptly suspended. 
Another day 


y-dream up in the 
reveries of the novelist, exercising 
yet superior spell over hia onrap- 
tured imagination! It arose, simply, 
out of the circumstance of his wan- 
dering on to Naples, and visiting the 
recently disentombed citiesof Pompeii 
Herculaneum. The middle ages 
were abandoned for the classic duys 
when the house of Sallust was peopled 
by ita revellers, when the triclintum 
was crowded with guesta, and the 
peristyle with loiterera, and when the 
early Christians were grouped at in- 
tervals in the arena awaiting what 
Lord Macaulay has picturesquely epit- 
omized as the camelopards and tigers 
bounding in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Immediately upon Bulwer's return 
homewards, “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii”t appeared, and was welcomed 
with universal udusiration. Searcely 
had he watched his classic romance 
through the press, when he was “off” 
once more, this time, however, not 
southwards, but werntwarde, crossin; 
St. George's Channet on his first vii 
to Ireland ; traversing alone and on 
foot the whole of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, less, we doubt not, as a novelist 
in search of a(lventure, than os a true- 
hearted legislator, bent upon learning, 
the whole tenible reality from por- 
sonal oueervatlon: it WAR a during this 
pedestrian ramble that, while tarrying 
amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Lakes of Killarney, Bulwer tlicre com- 
menced writing the earlier chapters 
of “Ernest Maltravers.” 
At this juncture, occurred the ever- 
memorable ministerial transformation, 


when, upon Earl Spencer's death, a 
y necessitating the removal to 
the House of Peers of Lord Althorp, 


the leader of the Commons, the king 
abruptly dismissed the Wing govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, then apon 
his vacation travels, was rent for, post- 
Laste, to the Eternal City, recalled by 
his majesty to form a new adminia- 
tration. It was, aa Mr. Disraeli force- 


1906.! 


fully expresses it in one of his novels, 
“the t man in @ great position, 
gum from Rome to govern Eng- 
land” At this transition moment, 
when many were in trepidation, every 
one in expectation, Mr, ul; 
apnounced his pamp let on “The 
Orisia ne Interest ate cariosity in ita 
igut parties alike— 
Whigs, Tones, and Radicals. It was 
@ matter of general uncertainty what 
might be the drift, what the tendency 
of the Srochure. In # single day the 
iti large one, was ox- 
tt Fourteen other large edi- 
tionsof thiscelebrated pamphict (cach 
welling at the unusual pamphlet, 
price of 38. 6d.) were sold off within 
little more than a fortnight after the 
date of its earliost publication. I¢ 
rapidly exceeded a score of editions, 
and was ultimately reprinted in a 
cheap popular fonn for more geuc- 
ral circulation. It is not exugyerat- 
ing its effect to nay, that it mate- 
rially and very considerably influenced 
the general election, following almost 
immediately upon Sir Robert's arrival 
in London, and Jeading to the rein- 
atallation of the Li} government. 
Positive testimony, that much of this 
was directly owing to that masterly 
Pamphlet, ‘was volunturily given to 
author in a very remarkable way 
soon af by the new Premier, 
Viscount Melbourne. ‘The revived 
ministry was still in process of re-for- 
mation, when Lord Melbourne acnt 
for the daring and witty pamphleteer ; 
and, while frankly complimenting him 
upon the good service rendered to the 
government, offered him, in recogni- 
tion of it, one of the Lordships of the 
Admiralty ; the noble viscount adding 
the assurance of hia own per re- 
gre, thatthe principle on which the ca- 


et was Lemg reconstituted (that of gard 


restoring to their former offices the dif- 
ferent members of the previous ad- 
ministration), precluded him from pro- 
posing at the moment any more 
elevatedappointment. Notwithstand- 
ing the additional assurance from the 
Pnme Minister of early promotion, 
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cd 


thrown in ly at the close of 
the fore, as @ Bappiement 
temptation, Mr. Bulwer, ae ia we 
known, declined the offer even 
under such flattering circumstances, 
bly, bya dread lest it mighty pert 

y, tit might, per- 
Elance, cease his abandonment 
of his favourite pursuits as a man-of- 
lettera, but principally, there can be 
little question, through a still ter 
dread Jest his acceptance of office, at 
that particular moment, might be re- 
garded by the public as a recompense 
for services which had, in truth, 
rendered by him to the country at 
large from motives, beyond all sha- 
dow of doubt, the most lofty and dis- 
interest: 

Beside, the two volumes of “The 
Student,” which were published in the 
following year, there appeared, in 1636, 
the noble historical romance which 
had, in the meanwhile, been resut 
and completed, “ Rienzi, the Last of 
the Roman Tribunca.”"t From that 
moment the seal was set to hia repu- 


tation as a romancist. Side by side 
with this more stately masterpiece of 
sion there came forth from the same 


hand another narrative of more deli- 
cate, but hardly leas symmetrical pro- 
port ions, “Leila ; or, the Siege of 

ranuda,”t together witha minor tale, 
aie “ aaleron ie he Movers, Lone 
work, publishe: ¢ Megara. - 
Inan, ‘and embellished by Mr. Charles 
Heath with a profusion of costly en- 


gravings. 

Somewhere about this period, more- 
over, our author be; to direct his 
regard to a new field of Lit en- 
terpriac, that of dramatic composition, 
His maiden play, “The Duchess dela 
‘Valliere,"§ waa written and produced. 
Although when viewed simply in re- 

to its rhetorical excellence, it 
Tay, with perfect truth, be declared 
to contain as admirable passages as 
any of its author's subsequent con- 
tributions tu the stage, the poor 
“Duchess” was prepared sor her 
pearance, we su)? with 80 li 
Feferencetotheatrical effect, that, after 


* A Lotter toa late Cabinet Minister on the Crisis, &vo., pp. 108. Saunders 
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continuing babies the footli ghts =e 
nine-day’a (or rather night's) wonder,” 
tho wes withdrew fom te Doards 
‘by the author as—not certainly a fail- 
‘ure, but—a success decidedly equivo- 
cal True, that Macready acted the 
part of the Marquia de Drageloue ex- 
cellently, but Macready was but indif- 
ferently supported. Bulwer's first 
five-act play did not “take,” and in 
Jesa than fortnight disappeared. As 
he himeclf observed, us frankly a+ 
whimsically, twenty years afterwards, 
in a famous harangue at Edinburgh 
“My first poetry was thought detest- 
able, and my first play very nearly 
escaped being damned.” There has, 
happily, however, thronghout the 
whole of his career, beeu suwh an elax- 
tic rebound in hie genius from every 
fall, that it has alwuys attained after- 
wards a far greater and more succers- 
ful height of adventure. 

Dissativfied with his own firt efforts 
asadramatiat, he next appeared be- 
fore the world as an historian, and 
with @ success AO unmistakable and 
considerable that it ix sincerely to be 
regretted that the two large volimer 
of his “Athens: its Rise and Fall,”"* 
remain to this day but ex the fragment 
or Sore OF a col ra Hercules. Al- 
ready, however, its anerit can be enti- 
tated more than inerely er pode 
Herculem. That werit is not nimply 
one of promine alone ; Int, so fur as 
it goes, of conspicuous and remarka- 
ble achievement. It in geuerally un- 
deretuod, that the author was origin- 
ally deterred from the continuation of 
this ambitious work the appear 
ance of Bishop Thirlwall's “History of 
Greece,” finally, by the giant ap- 

‘ition of the more profound and 
laborious annals by Banker Grote. 
Yet, standing though we are now-a- 
days in the presence of those two 
grand and luminous productions, we 
Tay still venture to hope that the 
completion of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
History of “Athena and the Athe- 
niaus” has all this while been merc; 

ded, not irrevocably abandoned 
ubsequently appeared “The Kleu- 
conte begun at the Lakes i sine 
ney gthe imp:ussionet biography of that 
type of the Man of (ienius, eeent 





* Athens; its Rise and 
t Ernest Matiravers ; or, 
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Maltravera”+ Tt was followed ithe 
year afterwards by its ice 5 
or, the Siyeien In the coliective 
reissue of these novela, the two works 
are comprised under the ono panne, 
“Maltravers,” viz, as part one 

part two of “The Eleusinin” Fas- 
cinating and exquisitely beautiful 
though these narratives are, they ore, 
nevertheleus, for that very reason, be- 
vanse of their exceeding witchericy, of 
all Sir Bulwer Lytton’s writings the 
most to he regretted. The colour, the 
hleom, ‘the glow upon them is that of 
the purple mists of the miasina strown 
over the lovely but perilous surface of 
the fir Campania, Contrast with their 
onervating and relaxing influence, the 
pure, aud sweet, and wholesome, and 
exhilarating atmosphere enveloping 
ull the later fictions from the same 
master hand, the noble family picture 
of “ The Caxtons,” nnd itstwo superb 
aud ornate successors! Never has « 
genius more connpicuously ripened, 
and mellowed, and purified iteclf in 
proportion tothe gradations of ite 
stately, onward, upward advancement. 

Having resided for some tine pre- 
viously m chansbers ut the Albany, 
Mr. Bulwer now removed to Charlcs- 
street, Berkeley-square, where be was 
stil] laboriously occupied among his 
books and manuscripts, betweenthe in- 
tervalnof his attendance ut the House, 
and of his sanuterings through su- 
ciety ; when, under the circumstances 
already perticularized — cireumstances 
to himself in every way #9 eminently 
xratifying ~ he received the unnounce- 
ment of his investiture with w baro- 
nekcy, upon the ovcaaion of her pre- 
sent graciown Majesty's coronation. 

It wus now that, ina lappier vein, 
he resuned the temporarily abandon, 
ed idea of dramatic composition. The 
great London theatre was reviving ite 
aueient gloricnancw, under Macreudy'a 
management. “ Oh that I could get a 
play like the ‘Honeymoon,’” exelaim- 
od Mr. Manager to Sir Author, one 
ovening, while talking over the pros- 
pects of the enterprise upon which 
the former had but just adventured. 
Bulwer ton tovk note of those 
words of Ma ly. Hin incentive 
wus that incidental and almost de- 
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i ing ejaculation. In less than a 
fren t_ from its utterance, “The 
of Lyons"* was written and in 
the hands of the dolighted manager. 
Tt was placed in his hands, too, not 
asa purchascable manuwseript, but as 
agift. It won the hearts, the tears, 
tho laughter, the applause, of all who 
saw it It became at once, what it 
has remained ever sinve -a stock- 
iece, bolding permanent possession 
Uf the stage-a drama that never ull 
‘upon repetition, either with audience 
or performers. Where ia there a first- 
class actreas whu would not re juice 
any night to appear ax Pauline Des- 
chappelles ; or a stur of the greatest 
magnitnde, who would not delight to 
treul the boards aa Clande Melnotte, 
whether clad as prince or ga: dener ? 
Afterwards appeared the historical 
drama of “Richelieu,"+ in which the 
duplex character of the great cardinal 
is pourtrayed in the language of irnest 
poetry, heightened to tragic power by 
he pathos of its incilenta, and the 
fervour of its impassioned rhetoric. 
Next followed the fourth of these 
notable five-act play — “The Sea Cap- 
tain ’} a drama, if by nothing else, 
winning our love, extorting our ad- 
iniration for the lero Norman, by 
those thrilling words uiteredt by hin. 
when he takes his stand upon the 
ancestral hearthotone. Perhaps, the 
anost brilliant, however, in the ¥ hole 
serica fs the fifth, the moat sparkling 
in wit, the ainost piquant in repartee, 
the must ludicrously irresistible in 
equivoque—the comedy of “Money: 
as performed so delightfully once 
upon a time on the boanls of the 
ittle theatre in the Haymarket. As 
to the sixth, it searcely comes withi 
the cateyory of ar ordinary histrioni 
reatuction: “Notso badas we seem” 
having been written exsentinlly as a 
part-piece, as a play in which tho 
particular aptitudes and capacities of 














acompany of amateur actors hed to be 
oaperially borne in tind, and carefully 
consulted. Yot, considered as such, 


what an exquisite specimen of «ra- 
matic ingenuity it was, every one will 
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yermeral sats who witnessed hone charm. 
ing performances in aid of the i- 
Howsly inangurated, but ‘premanurcly 
d Guild of Art and Liter- 
ature—a benevolent scheme, first 
thought of in the winter of 1819- 
1850, when that most inimitable of 
actora, and rarest of all English hu- 
moriste—Charles Dickens, with his 
merry company of player, artists 
and inen-of-letters, were ing 
themuzelvos upon an impromptu stage, 
erected in the banquetting-hall of Sir 
Edward’s seat at Knebworth-—de- 
lightmg with the sparkle and vivacity 
of their “private theatricala,” gay 
throng of the nobles and Fontes and 
the juvial sqnirearchy of Hertford- 
shire. Some one chanced to mention, 
after the close of that entertainment, 
the iiserable plight of a once popular 
and flourinimg vutary of literature. 
Out of this casual remark suddenly 
grew up aznongst that congenial clus- 
ter of lrothera-of-the-pen and sym- 
pathising  adepte-of-the-pencil, ‘the 
genial project of an association for the 
pnetit, in their direst need, of unsuc- 
cessful toilers at the desk or ut tho 
excel. “Undertake to act a play 
ourelyes,” axid Bulwer Lytton to 
wa guests, “and I engage to write 
it.’ It was written—1t was acted : 
the first performauce taking place 
presen of Her Majeaty and His 
yal ighness, in a temporary 
thentre constructed in the late Duke 
of Devenshire’s town-house ia Picca- 
dilly. The comedy was this same 
five-aet drama } ily entitled “Not 
so bad a8 we seem ; or, yi 
to a character.” ‘Three thousand. 
pounds poured into the coffers of the 
new association, and there the bene- 
yolent enterpmse ay 1a to have 
terminated. It has left us, at least, 
rome pleasant souvenirs—the un- 
Tealized day~iream of a halcyon haunt. 
forthe repent of decaying and “it. 
artista, whether of the brush or of tho 
goose-quill : together with one literary 
munsterpiece,almost perfect in its way, 
an 8 medium for the display of the 
humorous and pathetic powers of a 
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really remarkable company of come- 


Mark Lemon’s bluff Sir Geoffrey 
Thornside, or John Forster's shrews 
Mr. the rising Member of 
Parliament—above all, Charles Dick- 
ene’ radiant illnstration, in the person 
of my Lord Wilmot, of a Young Blan 
at the head of the Mode more than a 
century ago ; not forgetting, likewire, 
Augustus Eyg's most artistic imper- 
sonation of David Fallen, the Gral- 
street anthorand pamphietecr. Grate- 
fully, then, do we atill linger over 
pages of this graceful and deli 
comedy. as something constitutiy 
truth “the be alt and the end all” of 
the beniyuly meditated, Imt now al- 
most forgotten Guild of Art and Li- 
terature. 

We have heen purposely antivi- 
puting, however, ao that we might 
complete at once our hurried glance 
at Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Jabours as a 
dramatist. Reverting to that earlier 
epoch in his career when he wax first 
winning the plaudits of the crowded 
theutres of London hy the vivacious 
charms of the “Lady of Lyous,” hy 
the caustic wit of “Money,” and by 
the puctical unc! oratorical splendours 
of “Rivhelicu,” we find bim all at 
once entering heart and soul upon a 
very ditivrent, certainly a very novel, 
and altogether a sutticiently alluring 
enterprixe, Having conceived to him- 
welf the notion of a journal which 
should combine scientific information 
with politics and gencral literature, 
firming altogether a register of the 
intellectual prosrens of the age, and 
more particularly of the omomnnity, 
he anociatod kinwelf with Sir David 
Brewster and Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
and together with them commenced 
a periodical founded upon this in- 

ious desis it wus entitled The 

unthly Chrouich, sud was pub- 

Vongmate The undertaking proved 
mans. The uy 

to be only partiully ‘succenate Ex- 

eellent though the general idea mm- 

doubtedly was, that original idea was 











not altogether happily realized. The charm, 


publication was too xcientifie, It 
iled to acquire fur itself a sutticiently 
popular character. After it had con- 


[July, 


tinued somo months in existence, ite 
Paha ved retired fem ie cise ad: 
however, until ke contri- 
bated to the’ columns of the journal 
the first outline of “ Zanoni,” under 
the less honious di ation of 
"Ziock bealden adorning ee political 
pages ic organ wil a re- 
markable and comprehensive “His- 
tori Review” of tho “State of 
England and Europe at the Acccasion 
of Victorin :” a series of papers 
which extorted from M. Guizot the 
highest commendation ; the English 
portion of thie Review, by the way, 
‘ins Written hy Sir Edward, and the 
foreign portion by his brother, Sir 
the ambansndor, 

Next on the list of the grander 
»rove fictions of our author appeared. 
is enthralling story af modern life, 
and, for the most part, middle-claen 
soviety ‘ht und Morning.”* It 
was succeeded in the year following 
Dy the most yorgeous, and in many 
particulars, the most highly imagin- 
ative of all his romances - among 
them all, perhaps, if we could possibly 
Dring ourselves to any such definitive 
decision—~our own especial and cher- 
ished favourite- the tale of marvel 
and 1oyatery, now expanded from the 
seed-germn of “ Zicvi,’ into flowering 
and fruitful maturity—the splendid 
and visionary narrative of the life 
wud death of © Zanoui,’t the Roai- 
etucian, How enshrined the book in 
in its anthor’s own innermost atiec- 
tions he himeclf has eloquently. inti- 
inated in hix dedication of it to John 
Gibson, the great Roman sculptor 
and English Royal Academician, “ 1, 
artist in wortls,” says he, towards the 
close of thet impressive cpistle, “de- 
dicate to you, artist whose ideas 
peak in marble, this well-loved work 

of my mated manhood :” addiug 
that to himself this apparition, as 
he terms it, of his secret and hid- 











Br 


den fancies, would have been us dear, 
he cries, “If I had graven it 
on the rocks of a desert.” It would 


he difficult to feel surprise at this 
resolute ce, Temembering the 
spell, the glamour, of 
from its commencement to 
its concluaion—-from ita first thrilli 

tones, heard among the weird and ra- 
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vishing melodies of the darling violin 
of oki Gaetano Pisani ; thut marvel- 
jous fiddle! that wonderful barhiton | 
to the last wild, agonizing shriek of 
Viola, amidst the hellish dinand clang- 
our of that grand and awful Revolu- 
tion! Whilst the Bloody 

just wrenched from the shattered jaw 
of the master-murierer ; whilst tothe 


scream of agon: inging from his 
foe the sowed laagha Whe dren 
not remember the words—“And the 


axe descends amidst the shouts of the 
countlesa thousands : and blackness 
rashes upon thy soul, Muximilian 
Roberpierre !” 

Our novelist about this period, it 
may be interesting to remark, en pae- 
sunt, resided principally in a villa at 
Fulham, on the banks of the Th: 

a pretty little suburban retreat called 
CravenCuttage. About thistime,more- 
over—in consequence of his thenrecent 
recommendation to the ayricnituriste, 
that they should accept the compro- 
mveofaneight-rhillingfixeddutyu 
femypropored by Lord John Ruswell— 
Sir Edward, after a lrillunt curcer of 
one whole decale in the Houre of 
Commons, lost his seat in Parliament. 
This occurred during the course of 
the general election consequent upon 
the defeat of the Whig cabinet hy Sir 
Robert Peel’s determined aud uncom- 
prainisi opponition. “Between the 
two stools” —we all know the rest of 
the Proverb. And so midway een. 
the Corn-law Repealers and the 
staunch Protectionista, Bulwer-Lytton 
Jost his majority umong the Lincoln 
constituency, It remilted in his ab- 
sence during the teu snececding years 
from among the rauks of the national 
representatives. In reference to his 
first parliamentary epoch, it may he 
here observed, that his mont effective 
thes were those in favour of mu- 
nicipal reforms ; those in defence of 
the ministerial toeasurvs for the eup- 
pression of the revolt in Canada ; 
‘those (it is interesting torememberthis 
atthe present moment in regard toour 
new Colonial Secretary) in vindication 
of the maintenance of a Colonial Em- 
Ei and— most effective of all—- 
speeches in favour of the imme- 
cits cmancipation of the West Indian 
inatea persisting 
imitating and really frivolous policy 
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of delaying for two longer tho 
act of grace lerided upon 
She odalature “At the termination 
of Bulwer's speech at what therenpon 
proved to be the close of that memor- 
able discussion—(hardly nesd we pre- 

the anecdote here subjoined to the 
most remarkable speech, certainly the 
mont effective speech, ever delivered 
‘by our orator-ntatesman—Mr. O'Con- 
nell, who, it was well understood at 
the time, had previously been pre- 
pared to speak at some considerable 
length, smd jenly tore up his notes, 
ant cried aloud, “The case ia made 
out—there is ucthing to add—Di- 
vide!’ Whereupon the division in- 
stantly took place, the question being 
carried, ly a mujority of two, in 
favour of immediate ‘emancipation. 
Remember “by a majority of two”— 
and three members who had fully 
intended to vote on_the other side, 
as they themselves frankly acknow- 
ledge’ in the lobby, had been con- 
verted by the irrefrayable statements, 
and the incontrovertible reasuning 
contained in this speech of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s. No wonder he received the 
formal thanks of the deynutier of the 
Anti-Slavery Soviety, and that his 
“Speech npon Slavery”* was forth- 
with published and widely circulated 
by that assovintion. 

Released, hy the adverse decision 
of the Lincoln electora from his ac- 
customed attendance at the delibera- 
tions of parliament, Sir Edward now 
celebrated his own emancipation by 
travelling into . There it 
was he first began to study the grand 
old Teutonic language, to delve into 
the literary history of the great Ger- 
man people, and soon, not very sar- 
prisingly, ulmost, it might be said, hy 
i ihle conrequence, began also 
to acquire, in Schiller's reg nao all- 
mastering admiration. chiller, in- 
deed, appears to have impressed hin 
mind, not simply in his high eapacity 
aa a poet, but, likewise amt especially, 
aaa moral inftuence of an order tho 
most pure and elevated. Herenpon, 
the indefatigable student took heart 
to himself at once for the translation 
of Schiller's Poems, and for tl com- 
position of Schiller’s Biography. The 

‘ision involved, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, a: m of the 
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whole wide world of German philoso- 
phy.gbove all, a searching scrutiny of 
Asthotic ; but that laborious em- 
sequence was immodistely accepted 
with an ardour emiuently characur- 
istic. Out of there fresh studies came 
new views of metrical art and poetic 
diction ; aud, as an obvious sequel te 
this, came the renewed cultivation, ly 
Bulwer Lytton, of the long ueglected. 
fields of postry upon which he hud 
yrevioualy more than ance, but never 
very succesafully, adventured. Hin 
latest volume of verse had been the 
one comprising within it, “Eva ; and 
the Ill-Omened Blarriage.”* It was 
scarcely in any respect 2 much hap- 
pict venture than its predecessor. 
itherto, indeed, he bad but timor- 
ously coquetted with the idea of the 
mmse—he had but caught glimpeen of 
the goddens, as it were, at the moment 
of her receding. It was like the tan- 
talizing recognition by the hero of 
Virgil, of the divine form of the ma- 
ternal’ protectress — 
meme ot avertous rose’ cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosieque comm divinum rertiro 
Bplravore : pedes vestis defluxit ad nuos, 
‘vera incesmu patuit Dea,” 
But there was to come rclenting at 
Jast to the long wooing of the faithful 
worshipper. The novelist dedicated 
himself. more sedulously than ever to 
the perfecting, if possible, of whatever 
aptitude he mid it puasens for poetic 
composition. resolute, ind was 
his resolve in this respect that, upon 
the publication of his next romauce, 
the noble historical narrative of “The 
Last of the Barons,”t he intimated, 
through the Preface, if nut the per- 
manent close of his labours in regard 
to prose fiction, at any rato their in- 
ite suspension. meaning af 
which was, that he meditated, in li 
of further prose-fictions, the prodnc- 
tion of more elaborated compositions 
in a design eventually and ro- 
nuarkably realized. 
Returned homewards from Ger- 


earnestly engaged, ut the ti: 
in ths translation of the Poems 
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Ballads of Schillor—translations, for 
the moxt part, cilled as he golled 
to and fro i bis carriage upon ts. 
highroad between the capital an¢ 
Knebworth—he lost his mother, in tho 
December: of i843, and, aucceeding to 
her property, changed his naine, taking 
the additional surname of Lytton after 
the patronymic Bulwer, by royal per- 
mission, undor the sign manual of tho 
sovereign, 

Tt is now that we come tothat cpi- 
sule in his life, when the inexorable 
toil of years having broken down, at 
lust, the delicately organized, but vi- 
gorvus constitution, he found himself 
restored to health at the Hygeian 
springs of Malvern, by the benign and 
magical syatem of Preissnitz, as there 

practised in Dr. Wilson's eelebrated 
fyarepathie catablishment. Jn yrate- 
fal recognition of this priceless boon 
of health restored to hin when, seem- 
ingly, the irrecoverable victim of dys- 
pepmia and hypovhondria, Sir Edward 
tton, in his sparkting letter to Tar- 
rison Ainsworth, gave to the world at 
large Lis “ Confessions of a Water 
Patient.“t Shortly afterwards hnving 
completed the iasue of hiv “Tranala~ 
tion of Schiller, "§ through Jlack- 
Ta Magazine, he yublished then. 
lective form, prefixing to the 
nin and Ballads the life of Schiller, 
graphy obliterated, hy a curiows 
and incomprehensible clision, from 
the last revised republication, 
© Biographic Sketch of Liman Blan- 
chard] wax, qworeoyer, about this 
time, generowly ntributed to a” 
relection, in three volumes, of the mis~ 
ccllaneour essays of that unfortunate 
writer, then recently docensed under 
very lamentable circumstances, 
ctuated in the decision solely hy 
his persevering antagonism to any- 
thing like an unconditional repeal of 
the Laws, Sir Edward now de- 
clined an alluring invitation, namely, 
that he shoul! offer himself as » can- 
didate for Westminster, A similar 
itation from another constituency 
was declined for the same reason, the 
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politician in each instance, racrificing 
ia ambition ta his consistency. Con- 
vinced that his opinions would now, in 
all probability, lung exclude him from 
the leginlature, he resumed his efforts 
at tho culture of the poctic art with 
the serenity of onc who ix wholly ab- 
tracted from subjecta of public and 
ractical consideration. He published 
hin firat really remarkable poem, a 
Satire of Modern London, anuny- 
mously, It appeared originally piece- 
it wun ultimately republished 
in aningle volume ; and, though his 





commended, remnined still, for pan 
ged. It 


considerable time,unacknow 
wasentitled, “The New Tim 
pemed throughout in the heroic mea- 
sure, abounded with passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, and comprised, among 
other inimitable portraiturcs of the 
great political chick of ourgeneration, 
n masterly and courtly Timning of 
teoftry, Earl of Derby, now Prime 
Minister of England, but then, as 
Lord Stunley, one of the most feared 
and formidable leaters of the Qpposi- 
lou— 
“ Ono after one the lords of time advance ; 
Here Stanley mects—bow Stanley scorns— 
the glance ! 
‘Tho brithant chief. irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupcrt uf Dobate ! 


‘Yot who not listons, with delichted mile 
Tothe pure Karon of that ailvor ntyto 5 

In the clear stsle, n heart as elcar is soca, 
Prompt to the’ rash—revolting from the 








Tt is assmredly interesting now to 
recall that cordiul tribute to re- 
membrance—now, when (what few 
might then have anticipated) the 
andy for that terre and life-hke de- 
lineation is thechief of the existingea- 
hinet, congpicnousamong the members: 
of which stands the graceful enlogist. 

During the fragmentary issue of 
the “The New Timon” through the 
press, Sir Edward revisited Italy; 
and there conceived the plan of two 
novels, slenigned to illuxtrate the can- 
flicting influence on life—the one 

the other evil Lolding this 
double object beforo him steadily in 
view, he thereupon begun the composi- 
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tion_of the moat startling contraata 
surely that romance writer ever yet 

of— the grizzly and abhorrent 
nightmare of “ Lucretia; or, The Chil- 
dren_of Night,”t (published imme- 
diately upon hia return to England), 
and—what did not appear until some 
time afterwards, and then lowly, in- 
stalment by instalnent—the lovely 
and exquisite family ortrait of the 
“The Caxtons.” “Lucretia” hed 
scarcely been given to the yublic, 
however, when— its really admirable, 
ethical intention heing altogether mis- 
its author suddenly 
f the object of loud and 
stormy. vituperation. He thereupon 
had printed, in the form of a little 
pamphlet, & comprehensive vindicu- 
tion of his writings generally, but mare 
particularly, of course, of “Lueretia,” 
expatiating, while duing. #0, with 
logical lucidity won the themes and 
subjects heat suited for the purposes: 
of art and fiction, namely, as objects 
for vivid and picturesque illustration. 
This was the brochure called “A 
Word to the Public,“ since then ju- 
divionaly supplemented to every re- 
print of “The Children of Night,” as 
a sort of explanatory appendix. Re- 
atwaing his untinixhed family picture 
of “The Caxtous,” as he travelled, 
Bulwer Lytton proceeded by way of 
Vienna inte the Tyrol ; and there, at 
Gastein, seriously took in hand a 
peem often meditated by him long 
years previously —one of which, in- 
deed, he had been revolving in hia 
mind the general outline ever since 
ists. This was—the only great na- 
tional epicofonrage— King Arthur.” 
‘The novelist-poct's imagination was 
rettainly at this epoch in his career 
enough occupied, 

Returning to England, he was still 
labouring (labours of love, both) at 
“The Coxtona,"andat “King Arthur,” 
when, az by anide-blow, he struck off 
“ata hent,” “ Harold, the last of the 
Saxon Kings,"§n magnificent histori- 
cal romance, not inaptly designated a 
Prose epic, by an appreciative re- 
viewer of it in the Zdinhurgh. 
Forth then in succession camg the 
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‘two other works recently mentioned, 
each in turn rapidly ght to a 
state of completion; each in turn a 
masterpiece. ‘“ Harold,” it is true, 
though it had actually gone through 
the prose, was yet for a while delayed 
in its publication by a erous im- 
he on the of the pu’ > 
pul the part of ‘blisher, 
namely, in suspect for the deep aftlic- 
tion of its author, berewveil at that 
moment vf his ouly daughter. This 
oceurred in the spring time of Inds, 
Shefirst inetalipeuto! ting Arthur “© 
appearing in March, and the first in- 
wealwent of “The Caatonst in the 
April following, beth auenymously. 
Tneach instance, however, the wuthor- 
ship was speedily enough detected. 
There was no nistuking the mobile 
voice of “Crichton, ’ or is Tinh 











nnnaquerade, ately upon 
completion of © King Arthur,” tl 
autboraby wus avowed in a uew ¢ 

tion upon the title-page. Wher 
“The tons,” closing its enreet as 
‘a serial pmblication, jupeared pepe 
rately a» a substantial work, (the 
mask here, too, thrown aside an auper- 
fluans), the author was stil en- 
deavouring by travel to distract his 
niind from the anguish of his late do- 
mestic beronvement. Spending the 
whole of 1649 ubroad, he wanilered 
successively through considerable por- 
tions of Germany and Switzerland, 
wiling away the autumn on the 
Itahan lakes, aud the winter monthy 
at Nice, At the last-mentioned lo- 
eality he began that very masterly aud 
comprehensive delineution of the 
“ Vurietics of English Life,” whichhe 
has emphatically designated “D1, 

Novel,"fan imaginative work of suc 

unwonted dimensions that notwith- 
standing the earliest instalment of it 
adorned the September number of 
Blackwoud’s Mayuzine for 1850, it 
was only completed in time for col- 
lective re-issue in four volumes upon 
the second new-year’s day followmg. 
It at once assumed to itself the pre- 


rogative of crowning the protracted 
and diversified labours of Sir Bulwer 
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‘Lytton as a romance writer in ite cha- 
ractor as his undou! masterpiecs. 


House of Peers by Lord Derby in 
respect to the principles which would 
have guided his adininistration in the 
event of hin having proved more suc- 
cessfal in his then recent efforts at the 
fa ion of e cabinct, Bulwer Lytton 
conceived that the time had st length 
arrived when he might judicioust 
vindicate the views he himself had 
sustained now during scveuteen years 
conrecutively with uuwayering per- 
swvoranev--opinions which bnd come 
at Just to be not only intimately asao- 
ciated, but abevlutely identified with 
party, and had now been wig- 
nally and decisively proclaimed by the 
noble Earl as part and parcel of the 
4 of his propo government. 
jence appeared the fimo Letter 
to John Bull, § which passed rapidly 
throngh ten editions, to be afterwardn 
reprinted in a populur form fur wider 
cheulation. Hitherto Sir Edward had 
been repeatedly invited hy both parties 
in hin county to offer himself as a can- 
didate fur the representation of Hert- 
fontshire. The “ Letters,” by clearly 
elucidating the scape and tendency 
of bm pohtical sentiments, enabled 
hi, at length, to neceyd a requiition 
his answer tu which had been until 
then necessarily delayed. He con- 
rented to allow his name to be put in 
nomination, and, at the ensuing general 
election, in'the July of 1552, was tri- 
wuuphantly returned ~ Tr entering the 
Houre of Commons ax MP. for Herta, 
after an absenve of eleven yeara 
from the deliberations of Parliament. 
Simee then his career in the j8- 
lature has leen, to say the least of it, 
ciently couspicuous. Both aa an 
orator and os @ statesman he haa, 
within the last six years, materially 
advanced aud elevated hia reputation. 
Iusomuch that it is now merely by a 
sort of inevitable gradation that he 
assumes his place upon the Treasury 
Bench a2 a Cabinet Miniater, accept 
ing the seals of office as une of Her 
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His Career, Genius, and Writings. 


lesa] 
Maj "6 three Becretarics of State, 
ant gene pp his allotted position at 
oe emeug the ranks of tho Brey 
as among the ranks o: 
Counsellors. 

Nevertheless, even during his active 

‘liament career, he has atill been 
faithful to literature, Have we not 
delightful ovidenve of this, even now, 
from month to wonth, in the pages 
of our Edinburgh contewporary, 
wherein, during the ycur lant past, 
the latest of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ro- 
amauces hay heen saring — ix stil 
uppeuring—periodically ? Already — 
though we are yet manifestly fur re- 
moved from the date of its comple- 
tion —it gives adsurance of taking high 
rank, if not even the highest rauk, 
umong the most brilliant of his great 
prone fictions among the anost re- 

7 portico and 

imayinution, “What willhe 
da with it f* happily aliendy com- 
pletedin mmauseript. muy yet prove, 
indeed, beyond even “My Novel,” the 
chef Men ere of our northern Bocuitevis 

Fhe collective novels of E 
Lytton, it is here worth hearin, 
























in 
remembrance (aving previowdy been 
publikbed ina ntereatyped edition at 
six shillings a volume, and ruber - 
in’ a serial form originally 
weekly mmuberr, price threo 


halfpence), nitimately appeared in a 
shape yet more popular, and at a cont 
yet more reasonable —the copyright of 
the cheap edition haying been pur- 
chased ‘or £20,044) by the Men. 
Routledge. Neverihelen, yet another 
edition of Sir Filward's writings stil), 
we believe, remains to thir day what 
every puff adv ertiner is in the habit of 
calling a desidercftan— a handswme 
library edition, we mean, embracing 
within it not only hia prose fictions, 
his novela, and romancen - not even, 
with those also, his poctical and dra- 
matic productions - Dnt a comprehen- 
give collection of the whole of his 
works indiscriminately. An accumu- 
lation of his labours, including, ameng 
other things, a selection of the most 
effectivespeeches ho is known to have 
delivered either within or without the 


walls of the ture —foremust 
among the Iatter, his inimitable 


* What will he do with 2? 
+ Address to the Aspociated 
Blackwood sod Sons. 1684. 
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“ Address to the Associated Society 
of the University of Edinburgh ;’+ 
pre-eminent among the former, the 
oration by which he may be said to 
have inaugurated hig return to Parlia- 
ment, when, in a ‘h immediately 
afterwards, described by the right 
hou. meander fur Buckinghamshire va 
one of the mont masterly ever given 
to the House, he demanded from wl 
‘ides alike # fair trial fur the newly- 
organized —adaninistration. — Com- 

ined, moreover, within the compass 
one coluprebennive edition of his 
writings, should be bis various contri- 
Dutions to the periodieals— not merely 
those (alrendy collected) written Uy 
hun a» editor of the New Month! y and. 
the Monthly Chronicle, but others of 
n very iniscellaneous Kind, still xcat- 
tered through the different Quarterli 























i 
Hin nnninenty quae at the eine 
bar gh outhe = Writingn of 
Browne,” « steve“ Lif 





an F 
Goldmuth,” on “The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry. 1 Chateaubriand. “Hix 
equally able reviews im the West 
minster om the “Statesinen of the 
reign of Anne,” and on the “ Poet 
Gray and his obligations ty Classical 
Literature.” Moreover, beyod even 
the best of these, hin iGuurkable 
Listorical treating in the Soriqu 
Quarterly on “The Reign of Terror 
and the French Revolution,” 
__ Altogether, we have here been tak- 
ing a rapid survey of a Jiternry carcer 
the mere mecuunieal industry of which 
hawevidenced itself— while f 
in yet iu the full pur of 
turity- by the production of sume 
eighty goudly volumes, to say nothin, 
of a swarm of minor and uncollect 
compositions, As to the genius ¢: 
wressed hy those writings, thet has 
jong since atamped iteclt in indelible 
characters npon the popular memory 
among the glories of the national 
literature. 

‘And the author himself, in whoso 
wizard right hand the pen bas thus 
transforined itself into the wand v1 
the magician! A saunter down tu 
Westminster, any afternoon when the 
Houscissitting, willenable yourcadily 
enough, even though you chanre tu be 
@ novice in the scenre—supposiug you, 
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of course, to have prudentially armed 
Yourself beforehand with the Feuutinite 
Open sesame—to recognize Sir 
Lytton sented there the front, 
‘Treasury Bench among the leaders of 
Her Majesty'sGovernment. Alreaily, 
“stranger” though you are in the 
Commons, numerous published pwor- 
traits, together with abundant political 
caricatures, have rendered yon per- 
fectly well acquainted, at a ulance, 
yith many a familiar eountenance. 
lounging behind the green box 
of office, upon those coveted cushions 
—beds too often rather of thors than 
roaes—the Leader of the Honxe— you 
mow him upon the instant. The 
features of Vivian Grey saddened aud 
matured, with the ringlets of Sidonin 
thinned but still clustering. And 
there, beside him- not lesx instant tho 
recognition —his ministerial collea:sie, 
the new Colonial Secretary, Portrauts 
he, too, has had abundantly ; «and 
thanks to Mr. Chalon, une memorable 


8 
‘upon 
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caricature. Happiest among all those 
well-known portraits, the life-like 
sketch Ly Mr. Lane, the academy's 
nunociatetl engraver and draughtsman. 
Better than the profile outline by 
Count d'Orsay, than the other profile 
sketch by Mr. ¥. Say— better, by far, 
than the ambitious painting by Van 
Hoelst—better_even (that inimitable 
ypencilling of Lano's) than the noble, 
idealized portrait by Daniel Maclice, 
nA, who has there, in truth, pour- 
tmyed—inapictureconstitutinguever- 
theless, a vivid likeness of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton —the head of Zanoni, upon the 
form of Gotolphin, clad in the garb 
of Pelham. Our attention, however, 
ix now no longer directed to the poct- 
novelist ; but, rather than that, to the 
orntor-statesinan, In the latter two- 
fold capacity he has but just now as- 
sumed, for the first time, the reapon- 
silniities of an administrator. Tn that 
new character— frankly, heartily, we 
wish him God-rpeed 
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Mr. Greyson’s letters remind us of 
that useful household manual, “In- 
quire within for everything.” Likea 
book of recipes, it touches on every- 
thing, from cookery to conscience, 
from the sensations of a convalescent 
at the wmell of roast mutton, up to 
the problem of existence and the fu- 
ture state. In our grandmothers 
days, a book of recipes was a lady's 
wade mecum. It is the same still ; but 
the recipes are wonderfully extended 
nd varied. Mr, Greyaon has a good 
deal to say about cookery, and his 
own iences in the kit- 


e 
chen; he has a word by the way on 
hhomoeopathy, and has a many 
infallible curse for aching and 


idle hands, He has, over and above, 
an infallible nostrum of hia own, a 
sonff of the most nt kind, the 
he powders his agen Book ‘lab 
8 elu 
should order forthwith @ book that 
has sothething for every pulate—a 


Selections from the lence 
Author of tha Belipes of Pat 
ja Britannics. Ei 
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Encyclopedia ith Edition, Vol. VI. 
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tort of Chow-chow of letters, My. 
Greyson is the king of court jesters: 
he says the wisest things in the arch- 
ent way: his drollery is a dinguine to 
his doctrine; in his droll way, aud 
with ringing lwugh, something slips 
ont that makes his reader “Jangh on 
Vother side.” He ia, tako him all in 
all, and we hope he will not resent 
tho compliment, “the wisest fool in 
Chnistendom.” 

Why is it -and we look to Aristotle 
in vain for a wolution of the puzzle— 
why is it that there is no mean state 
of the habit of humonr; wit in men’s 
composition is always in excees or 
defect # You may take an average of 
one hundred men with another, and 
you will flnd that the whole aum of 
wit is made up by a few having tuo 
much, and the many two little. It ia 
@ cruel case that Dame Nature, to 
make one witty man, must produce 
nine dull men, as nine generations 
of the aphis are sterile, fore one 








r |, Baited by th 
Mews, ain 
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perfect insect is formed. But when 
it cowes, ita fecundity is monstrous— 
it lays eggs for itself and a progeny 
to the ninth generation. So with a 
Mitty jnan, he deals his jokes about 
if the fun of the age fecundated 
onlyinhim. His i 
ever dripping with mota He is al- 
ways producing in season aud out of 
season. Ho buzzes in church, abont 
the dusty cushions of the pulpit, and 
drops into the white-up-turmed eye 
below deposits like that which turned. 
Tobit bint He darts round the 
dinner-table, dips his wings into every 
wine glaaa, and the dullest company 
drink in wine and wit together. 
Once in a century, the ova of wit im- 
pregmate a parson's brain, and he 
‘writes pamphlets like Switt, or novels 
like Sterne, Tho unhappy possessor 
of this uncles ornament, ¥ cam it as 
the toad is said to wear the precious 
jewel, in his head. Envied and hated 
by hia more acrions ncighbout», be 
revenges himself by Apltingz ven 
om all things sacred and profane. The 
lnana nature in the chuceh, thinks 
himself at liberty to sport at there 
who make sport of him, and gene- 
rally ends unhappily to himself and 
others, Creat wit to madness often- 
eat is allicd in churchmen, becanne 
the thin partitions between the anb- 
lime and the ridiculous sre broken 
down in their composition, aud the 
thoughts that solevinize nine men ont 
of ten, only sharpen their sense of the 
ludicrous. 

On the other hand, the defect of 
wit is as marked ax its excess. Bishop 
Butler is an instance, in one extreme, 
as Swift in the other. The mind that 
could discount on the Analogy, must: 
have been witless in the common 
vense of the word, for what is wit but 
the discovery of nurface relations be- 
tween things cesentially unlike ; while 
analogy disvovers hidden resemblances 
between things externally unlike. The 
‘too qu ies are in opponition, go that: 
to excel in the one, seems to require & 
want of perception of the other. Wit 
ig reason inchoate and unfinished. 
Every uctive mind blosroma out into 
wit. Some few minds ripen into the 
full fruit of analogy; but very few, 
indeed, as Sheridau says of the orange 
tree, bear Doth lomams end frit at 
once—retain the power of producing 
fancied and faleo analogies out of the 
differences of things, as well as real 


isan ovipositor, 
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analogies out of their resemblances, 
All true poetry partakes of this higher 
kind of analogy, of which wit is the 

‘ioua blossom. The wit has all 
the disgecta membra porte, but mis- 
shapen and out of place. He ia the 
hunchhack sop among poeta; and, 
therefore, every wit is a “minor” 
Post, and every poet a full grown 
wit 

The price, then, that genius pays for 
an excesn of the power of analogy, is 
the defect of wit. It is almost Iudi- 
¢rous to remark the admirers of But- 
ler attempting to detect in the Ana- 
logy secintillations of wit. Thus, Mr, 
Rogem, his latest biographer, saya, 
“Butler is by no means without that 
ary surt of humour which often ac- 
companies very vigorous logic, and, 
indeed, ix in some wense inseparable 
from it; for the neat detection of a 
sophinn, or the sudden and unex- 
pected explosion of a fallacy, produces 
much the name effect as wit on thore 
who are capable of enjoying close and 
cogent reasoning. There is alwoa kind 
of finuple stave, satirical pleaxantry 
with which hesometimes statevand re- 
futes an objection, by no means with- 
out its piqnaney.”” "We are told that 
those who have kept hedgeboga, have 
caught that bristly beast in a playful 
mood ; but we would a8 evon think 
of tickling ourselves with the quills 
upon a fretful porcupine, aa langhing 
over Bishop Butler's “satirical plea- 
santry.” Ke, in spite of Prot r 
Rogers, we repeat, that the mublime 
and the ludicrous do not go together, 
and that excess of “analogy” is com- 
penaaterl for hy defect of wit. Hap- 
pily for ua, in Greyeon’s letters, we 

ave the halunce righted between tho 
two. The Buhop 3s in defect of wit, 
and his commentator in excess; and 
80 we are cnjoled with Butler's philo- 
sophy, 28 children are cajoled with 
the muitiplication table, icing 
oranges and apples for the Arabic 
numerals, 

Since minds, then, are so constituted 
that they nrust be either always witty, 
or siwags witless, we can no more 
blame Mr. Greyson for indulgipg in 
his joke, at the expense of all the pro- 
Ung ft Lone we do Latecaog get- 

and loving capons erry 

fot it is some men’s star, as Ho- 
race tells ta, that Melpomene should 
preside at their ao that they 
‘are poets by destiny, others are jokers 








66 
Uy destiny. Some lisp in numbers for 
t pum come, and others a 
Jokes at every etep. word 
ip is doscnating powdery anil ie 
Gren neg Cs zit e 
Jw cano of inomrrigible jok- 
ing: it is no use to bid him be serious. 
it. Greyson (or Henry Rogers, for 
the anagram must out sooner or later,) 
has made sport of Deism over many 
a of plessant Eneliah. The 
Eclipse of Fuith was a grand hunt, 
and bristles and tusks went dunn 
under the sharp spear of truth. No 
wonder that thipmighty huntor stirred 
up many eneniies, The “Nimrod” of 
ith, and the Nemesia of Faith, met 
and closed in personal combat, ax i 
heroic times sume king of men wor 
call off his dogs, to meet, spem 
some king of hearts. 1 
and Theism seut out ther dongl 
itn Le XNewmin, 








morn ir 
of reason o a religion of faith 
pended upon the ine, There was 
this curigus turn in the fight, that am 
the scuffle the combatants chunged 
weapons 3 the champion of Deism got 
hold of the sword of “the Spirit,” 
and turned it ugainst the Bible chun- 
piow. On the other hand, Mr. Rogers 
gleaned up the light arrows of ridi- 
cule, which fel] ldunted ayainst bis 
shield, and flung them back with such 
force and point, that infidelity fia 
howlin; ie) with his own wea- 

¢ have come to a strange 
pasa, when rationulisin boasts of its 
“unetion,” its “spiritual ’ insight, 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” On the other hand, it 
as equally atrauge, wo sce the scat of 
the scornful oceupied by the Christian 
ndvooate, Fidicule taken up as the test 


rou out of their com; re ", 
Foard ical lommuet Lote task of uu 
wi itnsliam itself was not proof 
wit, If he is sure to be worated 
who ‘has lost his temper, then we 
tnd tabugh'y = eee! 
jou are & 
without ats “unction” or spiritual 


to his 
foal secmnmodelicn (est you got the debtor and creditor acoount of. 
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controversy with Deiam carried on in 
the same mock serious style. ,Vol- 
taire bad aa abeurd theory that the 
actors in a Greok wore a. 

with a serious fuce painted on one 
sido, @ comic on the other; and 
that to act the tragedy, they looked 
eyes right, and in come faced, 
round and acted eyes left. some 
such expedient, clumpy though it be, 
inust we explain the sin; delusion. 
of Mr. Greyzon’s style. iseuch a 
violent contrast, at timer, between 
matter and mauner, that he borders 
on the profane; and if the spiritual 
ure scondalized, we must only call in 
the National Renew to lecture him 
‘on religions levity. In one sense, ab 
least, Mr. Newman's writings are 
vermont proprira than Professor 
Rogers —as Charles Laub translated 
at, propery fOr a seed 

We have lad a ve 
Enylaud, nd Latin Gram- 
wer, Gry su letters are in many: 
respects the come Dishop Burler. 
The “dry tight’ af the great moralint is 

nout und lung m a paper lan- 
tern, stuck oyer with fancies droll as 
Chinese figures; and thus the grave 
Bishop is set to teach young ladicr, 
au amusing illustration - a great tru 
ix set within the reach of the siniplest 
understanding, and plain people find 
theuselven deep in the principles of 
the Analogy, a» Mr. Jourdain talking 
proce without knowing it. 

Take, ax an instance: writing to a 
young indy on the subject of novel 
rewling, he reminds her of Bishop 
Butler's well-known distinction, “that 
fom our very faculty of lusbita, pas- 
sive impressions, by being, ted, 
grow weaker, and that practical habits 
are formed und strengthened by re- 
peated acts.” Now, the frequent re- 
petition of that species of emotion 
which fiction stitunlates, tends to pre- 
vent benevolence, herause it is out of 
propertion to corresponding action. 

t is like that frequent going over the 
th of virtue in our own the ta, 
which, as Butler saya, so far 
being auxiliary to it, uusy be obstruc- 
tive to it. 

As novel reading tends, then, to cul- 
tivate the emotions rather than the 
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in Greyson’s letters we have the volence, 
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«I do not care if your pocket-book 
cont some such meniorande as these: 
‘ ewect tears I shed over the ro- 
mantic sorrows of Charlotte Devereux, 
vont three basins of gruci and a flannel 
petticoat to poor ald Molly Brown.’ 
*For sitting up three hours ‘ond the 
time over the ‘«Bandit’s Bride,” gave 
half-s-crown to Billy Smith. ‘My 
sentimental agonics over the “ Broken 
Heart’ cost mic three visits to the Or- 
phan Asylum, aud two extra hours of 
SDoreas Society work.’ ‘Two quarts of 
eavdle to poor Jobson's wife, and some 
gabardines to his ragged children, on 
‘aerount of a good ery over the pathetic 
etury of tho “ Forsaken One.” 

It is seldom that wi«lom takes wit 
into partnership witl The modern 
preacher, unlike Solomon, seltom 
tives his heart to find out “witty 
Inventions ;° and a flash of Jamour, 
or ove of thoxe touches of nature thet 
imake the whole world one, have gone 




















out of fashion inmodern pnipity. — [t 
would be ax hard to revive the fu. 
neral hake meats,” or faneral cumes of. 





another age, x» the witty concvite of 
Donne, South, or Audrows; but it 
would certuinly improve the style of 
many modern preachers if they would 
relieve their seriousness with some of 
Mr. Greyaon’s levity. The preas is 
tast distancing the ‘pulpit, and our 
lay preachers putting us out of con- 
veit with our Sunday performances 
So the clergy coud not do better than 
take a few hiuta from letters like 
these, 

Take anather instance of these witty 
inventiony of our lay preacher. ot- 
ing the Greek epigram to the effect 
that it would be a good thing if the 
headache caine before the driuking- 
bout, instead of after it. He pro- 
ceeds :-- 

Certainly. with even Jess than that, 
we should find the morals of mankind 
wonderfully improved ; I mean, if retri- 
bution were but simultancous with trans- 
gression; if, for example, that thing we 
call Con ce were attached to one of 











the Terechze, anil, at i caine oo 
1 warneil us, tug away 
some exquisitely sennitive nerve. What 
alderman (gloat on venion, if, 


having taken as much ss waa good for 
him, eo, the moment he sent up, 
hed him of 


for a superfinous slice, a 

his folly by @ endden fit of the colic, in- 
atead of a sleepy, dory intimation, that 
ten or twenty heuce, if he lived so 
Jong, be wowld repent ie or if a Har, 
the moment his tongue to WA, 
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found his face blushing with St, An- 

thony’s fire, instead of the faint tints of 

shame; or if's thief detected the inci 

pient feeling of ccvetousners by a des. 

Lorene 

3 or ye hy ite (ag 

according to Gwedonborg’s ution ‘of 

“spiritual correspondences’ he is, or 

ought to bo.) were tol of his fault hy & 
swhiging paroxyem of toothache!” 


It is not casy to imagine a pare 

of Aristotle: the Nachomacheans pies 
offer as few puinta for a lively fancy 
to Ict out on as the most scrious dia- 
cone of the modern pulpit ; but the 
following woems to be an amusing 
version of Aristotle's account of vo- 
Inntay and neu-voluntary virtua 
Compare, for instance, what Aristotle 
says about please and pain as ut- 
tending virtuous actions— that virtue 
at first in irkaome and attended with 
self-denial, but that atterwaids the 
irknmmenens veises, and the self- 
denial diappears, wu that perfect 
virtue alinest ceums to be virtue, and 
it is dittiend) to sty that the gods are 
Virtuous Compare Aristotle's well- 
known paradox with the fullowing 
witty comment on it :-— 


«*T have a friend, eminently virtuous, 
temperntc, gentle, compassionate, whth 
alt his appetites singularly under con- 
troul. I yas compliinenting hima little 
the other day on bis happy temperament, 
when © ol an expression of 
nausea, an if he had taken a dose of 
turtar emetic. ‘My dear friend,’ said 
he, ‘know that the virtue on which you 
conipliment me is, between ourselves, 
nothing but sclfiahness ; ¢o never compli 
ment meagain, for it makes me wretched. 
My conscience—a morbid onc, sf you 
will—has somehow got extangled with m: 
nervous aystem, and I cannot thi 
baa te freoet Sithont torcure, i¢t 
fee the hungry and feel di to pass 
them, unreliered, I econ humediately 
seized with pangs of hunger myself. T 
have no peace till I have satisfied my 
own stomuch by filling thore of other 
people, and may thus be said to feed my- 
eclf by other peoplo’s mouths. Int 
same raanner, if an emotion of covetous- 
ness obtrudes itsclf, 1 have an immediate 
sensation in my throat and chest, just 











could neither pall it out, nor keep it in 
the mouth. T have any fecling of 
TAOUENSES, my t00 
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blind at once. In short, between our- 
selves, my virtue, a8 you call it, is mere 
tion, disgui welfi 


ishnces, I won- 
er whether any one has been similarly 
affected. Ah, 


ers tlhe ig for the, ae 

‘ong good thing unrestrained! 
‘What can be more wretohed than inyol- 
untary virtue ?’” 

The conclusion Mr. Greyson comes 
to from this very whimaical, but alas 
very imaginary case of a man good 

constraint ia, that our ordinary 
state of probation is good for us, As 
in Leibnitzs Theodicce, the world we 
inhabit is shown to be the best possi- 
ble of all conceivable kinds ; and of all 
theSexti—the Sextus juinins, that 
monster of cruelty— wax the heat pos- 


sible for Rome and the hereafter of 
‘ind : 60 of all the conceivable 
diapositions of mind and matter, that 


is the best possible in which we exist 
now, “self-poised by active vital 
forces from within, not kept upright 
by painful bands and ligatures ; 
rube motives, not by material springs 
and pulleys, which last would reduce 
‘us to a sort of Punch and Judy anto- 
anata of virtue.” 
The secret of a good deal of Mr. 
-yson's humour consints in playing 
fast and loose with mind and matter, 
and soul Body and soul are 
treated by him like Deedalna statues, 
ond are shifted about and change 
from one pedestal to the other. Mind 
is one thing and matter another ; hut 
to ran the one into the other, and 
reason of the one by, illustrations 
taken from the uther, is to make a 
Iaughing-stock of philosophy. Phire- 
nology, for instance, is a very good 
joke at mental ecience. To fit 1 
the brain-box, like a tool-chest, with 
little cong] its : to put the com- 
‘bativences into one little corner, and 
time and tnne into another ; to fur- 
nish the top story with recreation 
and the brain-cellar with destruction, 


isa very fanny deseription of husan 
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combative man (an Trishman, we pr 
mime is beige bs vey rig of-s) a 
le over the of a prostrate 
Pat; while bounded off onl: thin 
partitions, . young lady in the purop 
¢ is playing an avcompuniment 
tothe rattle of sticksand skullain com- 
bativenesa. Number, all the while, ia 
performing silent feata of arithmetic, 
and looking puzzled to know what 
all that noise can inean; and venera- 
tion, sweet saint, looks up from all the 
turmoil, to intercede for this distracted 
globe, into whieh the paxsions have 
been crowded so close that they have 
not room to turn, and the suul’s man- 
sion has become a crazy tenement, let 
‘out to small lodgera—a ret of fiddlera, 
tramps, journeymen cobblera, sweeps 
-- who haveturned it upridedewn, and 
inake na much noiso ss if the whole 
house were their own. Make a clean. 
Aweep of these rascally squatters, and 
act up a strong will, 2a major-domo 
aguin, is the only remedy for such 
witiable folly. ‘There is nothing like 
# good coloured engiiving toshow the 
foolery of. modern phrenulogy. It is 
hard ‘to believe that its advocates 
could ever in suber earnest have be- 
Tieved in this mind-in-mutter theory. 
To lodge a mens wena in the corpore 
ano can be no easy matter, if the 
brain is honey-combed ont with pepa- 
rate cells for cach reparate desire ot 
function. The thoory confutes itself, 
and can only be met by a diachary 
of broad grins and guffaws from 
bump of rinibility. 

But this phrenological talk, which 
cannot be endured when put forward 
au grand serienr by polysyllabic pro- 
fersors, who keep colleges on the New 
Read, and open claseen for ludica 
under a Fran Professor hecanen 
an exhaustless fund of wit when 
opened up by such writers as Mr, 
Greyron. We all know that mind 
thinks and acts through matter. 
There is evidently some connexion— 
no doubt a very close one—between 
the two. Exaggerate that ever no 
little—an inch toa man’s nosc—and 
you get a capital caricature. Mr. 
Dickens is - Brent, caricaturist of 

his kine very physiognomy is a 
kind of jelly-bag, into which be TR 
the rich juice of humour. All his 
facoatwiakle Se ne ander as 

on a pu stage, Mr. 
Dickens’ ol fe aveall to 
sive. His humble man is eating hun- 
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ble pie, and his mercantile man _tot- 


ting imaginary figures. Mra 
Merdle ‘* bosom heavesand swells from 
ono cnd of her fut existence to the 
other. She could be described by a 
eab-inan asa“ stout party that belongs 
to the buson.” Unlike stage proper- 
ties in general, it is Mrs. Merdlo who 
in fe and the bosom only real. Tho 
Test of the character is only “stuf- 
fing” to fit on to this one funny 
thought. In all this we have the ex- 
ayzeration of the ca i 
aid matter, ‘The folly 
ia the fun af novel . Greyson 
hae a_ powerful vein of this humour. 
By a delicate stroke or two he dashes 
off such uw pre-established harmony 
between mind and matter that the 
mind's addities crop out in the bedy, 
as Gall supposed the hidden soul 
Tnamps out on the cranium, 

Tukeas an instance of this amuaing 
harmony between body aml anind. 
Talking of a young kuave, whe looked 
the truth while his tongue told the 
lie, he guyx : — 






“* I nceount none lost 90 long as there is 
rchimn in the body corporate; solong as 
Conscience can get one organ fairly to 
contradict another: whea ruddy shame 
atta on the checke, and lurking truth 
luoks out from the eyes, however the 
tongue may bluster. "The saddest of ull 
spectacles iv when Truth can get no 
organ to plead her cause; when tho 
hardened brow and tho unflinching eye, 
na well as the tongue, are in league 
againet her. then, indeed, I givo up all 
for lost. When truth looks no longer 
out from the cyo; when the light is 
darkened and the curtains drawn in the 
window of the eoul, I know she hes 
dead and is corrupting within. It is 
curious to sce with how much more diffl- 
culty the eye can be corrupted than the 
tongue, and how when tho latter is 
asseverating falschood with oath 1 
outh (impudent knave!) the eye 
still ly docs homage to truth and 
looks ‘yes, yes, yes’ as fast as tho other 
says ‘nO, 00, no," 

“** Botwixt noso and _cyes 6 strange 
contest arose,’ says Cowper, in his 
amusing Little lawsuit respecting the 
ppectacis. «Tt ine far more lay 
and lesa humorous cause that 


evidence! Whit nocd had you to put 
spoil ell?’ one might 
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imagine it saying. ‘ Why could you not 
‘be quiet.’* 
Another instance of wit arising from. 
the confusion between ming: and 
matter, is in a letter to C. 
.. on the discoveries of Dr. Has- 
sall’a microscope : - 


*¢ Who will not wish,” he says, ‘that 
he may go on and prosper in thus un- 
earthing human iniquity from its mbrle 
retreats in infinitesmmal atome, when it 
thought to lie perdu a> socurcly as in ite 
own invisible thought 


The isen of dctecting adulteration 
ia tuo good to be restricted to things 
eaten. and dinnk, av he proposes a 
mosalsolar microscope, thatshould lay 
bare, in ao similar manner, all the 
foreign ingredienta—the adulterate 
mixtures which enter into the com- 
position of apurivus virtue ~~ 


+: How anrusing the report of analysis 
into these would read! low we should 
find, on caninination, a hundred pound 
donation to—-ITospital by Alderman—, 
prompted hy only two per cent. of charity, 
combined with siucts -cight per cent. of 
vanity and ostentation. A fine specimen, 
appacently, of devotion turning out, on 
being closely inspected, little else than 
chipe of rites and ceremonies and tho 
raw-dust of formality, and with ecarcely 
one per cent. of genuine devotion in it. 
A parcel of zeal, of the true vermilion 
dye, toall appearance, plainly cousiating. 
when subjected to a higher power, of 
the vnigar, blood-red counterfeit of 
hatred andintolerance. A huge mass of 
unctuous religious talk, utterly deatitute 
of a single particle of sncerity, the 
article being entirely composed of rancid 
‘cant,’ acented with the essence of hy- 
foomy., An eloquent discourse of the 
tev. Mr, Blarney discerned to have but 
five per cont. of genuine emotion in it— 






the tears and hos, warranted real, 
being nothing but old ‘theatrical pro- 
ies.’ The decorous sorrows of an ub 


ker scen at a glance, and with 
scarcely higher powcr than that of com- 
mon spectacles, to be nothing but down- 
seer ee, a 

ofan a large estete 

cerned to be sinnlarly constituted, The 
tears of a whole y in a mourving- 
coach found to exhibit the merest tinc. 
ture of genuine grief for the 
what other emotion there was being the 
result ofdi ted. ‘tions. 
are some of the snalyece one might ex- 
pect to sec,if we but this wonder- 
‘working nee a oer solar. rj 
‘croscope ; perbsps, an well 
‘us all that there ia none,” 


Take another amusing exiunple of 

‘the beard Fenske (ok ceeonn into the the 

Syoungater Who, though nut ald 
a 101 no 

enough ‘have "a board, was ol 

zh to ho an Atheist, which he 

own with that sweet complacency 

with which so many sucking yitloer 

phors of our day, after reading Vompte 
on the Vestiges, do the like :-—~ 


«« He professed to have a reverence for 
hia asa gift of nature, and to think 
it a sort of profanity to shavo it. He 
innocently asked mowhy we should shave 
sway‘ whatnature had given us?’ ‘Why, 
said T, ‘suppose nature hag mado = 


take in giving us such a thing, is it not 
wise to rectify it?” * Made a mistake!” 
said he. ‘Yes,’ aaid I; ‘nothing more 


easy nocording to your hypothesis, for 
you confess to Athelam, Why may not 
the beard be an crror of nature? If un- 
intclligent lawe of development, or un- 
conevious neceasity, or blind chance has 
made oe word and beards, I pee nh pes 
son why you should suppose every thing 
for the West; and as yon have intelli- 
gence at least think to,’ I continued, 

emiling. ‘and the universe has none, you 
and all of us ought to be allowed to re- 
form, alter, and amend at pleasure.’ It 
was not cary to nee how to defend the 
orthodoxy of wearing beards as a gift of 
nature on such 4 theory.” 


Ouriously enough, the argument 
final ¢auses—from tho existance 

of pilosity in man and heast—is pro- 

nounced Bacon not us wanting, 

‘but as ill-p! — 

“Hor the cause that the is hase of the 

eyelids are tu preserve the sight is no 
contradictory to this_that ts 

Ir Dicitent to the oritioes of moisture 


It is perfectly fri os pe catch a Posi- 


tiviet tri jecting 
finat causes al Se pra nee 
because Nature 


appendage 

lent that he uses the 
vine me A tine Intelligence, as the 
heathens do their idols—to be invoked 
when the occasion calls for it, and 
Shee Tald artile in 4 dark corner, out 
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ward—ri 
d truth to bunt 


{uly, 
generally gh the pur- 
Ea it of the old, slippery shade ef bon. 


belief ; they have proferred to set for- 

ightly, as wo think—positive 

eg time in 

negativ. ere Was a time 
England when head-money for wolves 
waathe only plan toexterminatethem ; 
but these days have long since gone 
by; we now keep down wild 
by replenishing the earth and subdu- 
ing it—as man increases the wild beast 
decreases. So it is with forms of un- 
beliof or mixbelicf ; they exist only on 
sufferance till a better trath Somes t to 

them. Platu’s maxim—‘‘No 
man is willi gnorant’ expresses, 

tig 


at leant, on of a great eat spiritual 
Sruthn thet the heart ath ora VRCUU 
and that a cold shadow of religion will 
ovenpy the uninhabited heart, aa ghosts 
and rata infest the per and under 
promixes of uninhabited houses. 

Mr. Rogers, following Bishop But- 
ler’s example, has resolved to argue 
a out of their helief in ghoatr, not 
by taking somes the nbutters and let 
ting in day-lig! rat on the dust Ba 
mould within, t by showing wa that 
it ix absurd for those who in 

spirits within the house to scout all 
belief in apirita outside the honse, 
Mr. Rogers, indeed, gves farther than 
the Bishop. He stretches the ure of 

anulogy, a8 demonstrative against 
Deiam “farthor than it has ever been 
stretched before. 

We «uote the following from a life 
of Bishop Butler contributed by Mr. 
Rogers to the tast edition the 
Encyclopedia Britannica :-— 


«Further, we cannot but think that 
the conclusiveness of Butler’s work, as 
against its true object, the Deist, has 
often beon underrated by many of its 
most genuine sdmirers. Thus, Dr. 
‘Chalmers, for instance, affirms that ‘those 
‘overrate the power of analogy wlio look 
to it for any very distinct or positive 
Pain per) tothe ieee ary ent. 

Tepel objections, t, in the great 
scrvico which analogy bas rendered to 
the canse of rovelation, and it 1s the only 
service which we seck for at its pints 


‘This, abstractedly, is trae; but, 
SAR Gaeye— ato drop at on atonce conedering the pasion ot beta 
the ‘which is mk the objectors, that they have been in- 
ae praeekaee teasiear ‘ion for Tincibly persuaded of thetrathofTheiam, 
wrnaheg and that their objoct to Christianity 
ep Bae wm wwe may attribute the have beon exclusively or chiefly of the 
x oe of ra in ig omovay. th kind it with in he Analogy, the 

controversy with work is much more than 
Be cones now-a-days ad Auninem—it is not simply of negetl 
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value, To auch objectors it logically brink preciy 3 she tries h 

ental the ae ‘of Christianity, or fet recip thet abyss, and her 
it them to recede frum Theism, Frat Aattorsunwardsand beavenwards 


which the buik will not do. If 5 man 
says, ‘I am invincibly persnadca of the 
truth of proposition A, but I cannot re- 
ceive proposition B, because objections 


@, 6, ¢ ate opposed to it; if these were Your 


removed, my objections would cease.’ 
Then, if you can show that a, b, ¢ 
equally apply to the proposition A, his 
reception of which, he says, is based on 
invincible evidence, you do really compel 
such a man to belicve tbat not only B 
may bo true, but that it is trac, unloes ho 
ie willing (which few in the case 
axe) to abandon proposition A es well aa 
B, | ‘Fhie ia precisoly the condition in 
which the majority of Deists have ever 
been, if we may judge trom their writ- 
ings.” 


Now, this criticiam on Butler ex- 
plains to us Mr. Rogers’ short and easy 
incthod with the Deists of his day. 
He lus declared war against the 
Bedonins of non-belief, and deter- 
mined not only to drive them uway 
from the frontier line of the faith, but 
even to exterminate them in their 
mountain fastnesses, Surrender or 
die is the last suinmons sent in to the 
Deist, shut in in his gloomy exv 
hemmed in Ww amet men, and all 
retreat cut off. The straw is piled 
up, the match is applied, and nothing 
remain die 








3 for the poor Deist but to 
the death of the Atheist or to sur- 

render to this Uhristian Polissier. 
‘We fear Mr. ers1nakes too ouch 
of his Analugy. The method with the 
Deist is not quite sv short and easy 
ag many of those modern cl pious 
of Christendom think, Their error is, 
that thoy mistake their adve: a 

ion--they judge of his tactics 
Roeir own. To tho Christinn mind 
there is nothing between “the truth 
as it is in Jesus” and blank, utter 
Atheism. St. Paul soys, for instauce, 
that, if driven from his settled faith in 
the resurrection of Christ, he should 
fall back into Epicurean indifference — 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die” But the Deiat is seldoin 
driven to such a dilemma On the 
one hand, he has less assurance; on 





the other hand, leas doubt, We 
soar into the highest heaven of faith, 
over dar] of non-belief; 


and those who havo never soared, have 
never geen the ht ing chasm _into 
which others have fallen. Fait 

‘builds her nest with the sagle on the 


shows ber he depths into baie she 
may il h presumption or un- 
belief. But generally, if not alw 
Deist is a mind of a very 
ent order. It believes in matter and 
eral laws, and an over-soul, and 
fects no more bound to tell you the 
exact being of that over-noul, whether 
One or Many, whether immanent in 
matter, or transcending matter, than 
to tell you what matter itself con- 
sists in, or how many general laws 
there are in the universe, You 
cannot put to a mind of this sort 
the alternative hetween Theiwm and 
Atheism. He in not quite aure what 
kind of Theat he is, no that your 
throat of consulering him an Atheist, 
is a brutum fubaen which terrifies 
him not. A cannon-shot will, it is 
suid, break a water-spout, and ships 
have been saved hy thus boldly facing 
the danger. So when Deism attacks 
Christiamty, analogy wil! break and 
disperse that great sea-serpent of 
cloud and spray, that erects itself to 
overwhelm the truth. But we must 
be content with our victory, Anulogy 
cannot coerce belief. Logic has done 
ail it enn do for us, when it shows that 
Christianity is highly reasonable, and 
a middle state of Deinm highly unrea- 
sonable. But it is for every one to 
make up his mind for himself, whe- 
ther the revsonablencas on the one 
side, and unreasonableneas on the 
other, are so great that he must give 
up his neutrality, and take a dociled 
stand on the alte of Christ, i 
(r. Rogers complains that the iL- 
ment from analogy is ‘underrated, anil 
accordingly, as we think, to 
overrate it. He adsmite that there are 
objections a, }, c, againnt revealed reli- 
gion, but replies the same objec- 
tions tell against natural; and that if 
we accept natural religion nothtwith- 
sanding thene difficulties, thet we 
are bound ts do the same by revealed. 
But there is this emential difference 
between the two ny 3, Reve ms 
religion presupposes the exinten 
difficulties in natural religion. It is 
on account of these difficulties that 
revelation is supposed te be given. 
It is a cruel way to olear up the diffi- 
culties of belief! eof the diet: 


culties of unl i 
Teady, and it is because I want to get 
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rid of objecti that I fly to tion in Christ was not r preached 
ou tions Oy want a see to men; and why sul the Gospel 


between. 
word. It is a mistake, then, to push 
Butler's argument too far. It is a 
good argumentum ad hominem, but 
nothing more ; it confutes, but it can 
never convince. 

‘When doubt is one-sided, and men 

in to pick and choose what atticles 

of faith they will accept, and what 
rej according to nn ar itrary stand- 
ard of their own, it is perfectly fair 
to call upon them to show why they 
reject one article, for which there 1s 
as good evidence as for the other. 
‘We have no right, for instance, to 
pick out the eupernatnral parts out 
of the Gospel History, and to take 
the rest as a trustworthy historical 
narrative. The writers are worthy of 
our entire confidence, or none at all. 
Analogy is thus an mvaluahle wea- 
pon against that state of half scepti- 
cism which is ao common in our day; 
but it tells against the dogmatic ni 
of Deism, not its sceptical. The Pala- 
din’s sword that could cleave through 

a cap and skull, was heating 
whon it struck at Spirits. 
can only cope with unreason 
—similia similtlus—unbelief ghdes 
away from the broadsword of ana- 
logy. Tt syeens and passes out into 
thin air, Annlogy having delive: 
her testimony in the shape of the 
argumentin ad hominem, aud rolled 
‘back upon Deism the absurdity sup- 
posed to lie aguinst Christianity, has 

6 all it can oe feb grtering oa 

@ very perilous ta in count- 
ing up_the difficulties of the two 
creeds, Deist and Christian, to admit 
that the two stand even on a like fuut- 
ing. ahs fact is, that me some ober 
tions, a, 6, c, de not app! rey 
religion as to natural. ‘The ‘difficul- 
ue dearer crt 
evil, pl and moral, and the 
action of general laws. These three 
objections (we will call them «, 4, c) 

lim my conception of the divine 


and in short, they 

Eiege the passage of t] tht from 

mat pte nature's God» ow, so 
objecti 

reproduced in 2 Bible, they aro the 

the Bible seems given to 

‘The Bible 


‘Why all are not Sared ah cohen: 


a 
the air 


makes auch slow way in the world. 
But these (we will call them », y, 2) are 
of @ different kind from the a, 6, ¢, 
ve chumerated. They may be inse- 
parable from our finite view of thiags, 
and God may hereafter clear them up ; 
‘but revelation seems to bo wot given 
to clear up these ohjections, a, }, ¢, of 
natural religion, The Bible does not 
tell us the origin of evil, but it tells 
us the origin of evil in men. It does 
not tell ns why God acts through 
general law; ut it tells us thet 
special providencen ure also part of 
his government - yea, that the vei 
hain of our head nre all numbere 
Rightly interpreted, it is the key to 
the mystery of natural religion, not 
another lovk with wards as intricate. 
Revealed religion comer to us as the 
angel to sleeping Peter, to cnune the 
gates und hats of our prisun of na- 
ture to fly open of themselves, It 
does not tell ua, it is true, why it 
came to us rather than others, or 
why we fell into prisun, er when the 
decree for our release went forth ; but 
these objections are of quite a different 
kind from the solid chains and bars 
that lay on nb in our state of nature ; 
and would he not be in a wakit 
ream who should stand in the atree 
and rub his eyes over the new class 


red of objections into which he was intro- 


duced—who shoul! draw up an ana- 
Jogy between the bolts and bara in- 
tide the prison, and the doubts of 0 
waking conscionsness outside the pri- 
ron? The contrast, not the correr- 
pondence betwoen the two, is that 
which most strikes us on comparing 

it and revealed religion. Our 
objections, then, to Mr. Rogera’ atate- 
ment of tho ure of analogy may be 
summed up as follows :—~ 

1. A revelation should not repeat 
the difficulties found in natural reli- 
gion, but rather explain them. 

2. The objections to natural reli- 

ion are leas in degree, as well as dif- 

t in kind, from these in revealed. 

For the one end in time, the other aro 
carried forward into cternity. 

3. Nutural religion carries wah it 
no correspondin; Gna ir to duty: 
tho Deist is not therefore, "0 
renounce his Deisn because he cannot 
prove it. 

In conch wo have to 85 
our thanks to the proprietors of the 
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Encyclopedin Britannwn for such 
additions to their stately quartos aa 
this sMort life of Bizhop Butler, by 
Henry Rogers. De minimis non cu- 
rat lex, ia a lax principle too often 
adopted by compilers of such Cyclo- 
books as the Britannica. “Tho 
Ujaeertations and most important trea- 
tises are all that call for special atten- 
tion, ond the rest is thrown jn as chast 
and rubble is filled in by dinhonest 
builders between the outer and inner 
walls of a house. This edition of the 
Britannica ia distinguished in thie 
that some_of the most distingnished 
name> in English literature are found 
contributing a page here and there of 
mature and ripe criticisms, worthy of 
being detached and set by themselves, 
“‘Hindoo architects,” says Bishop 
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Heber, “build like ginnts and finieh 


like goldsmiths.” Such granite and 
matide, inlaid with precious stones, are 


‘pages of this mausoleum of learn- 
ing. In standing before the Taj Mahal, 
we do not say it is above praise, but 
we are put above fault-finding. So 
witha work like this new edition of the 
Eneyelopneiia Britannica, its omis- 
sions, if many, are more ‘than out- 
balanced by its splendid additions, 
It ig the standard work of reference 
of the age, and all we can wish for it 
ia, thut when Jeft behind, as it must 
some years hence, in the march of 
seience, 2 new edition will be called 
for aud brought down to the time as 
completely ax this eighth edition haa 
peen. 





RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS,—N0, 1. 


WOW WF 2OUk TO THE WADY NATROON, 


Steane@g to any, Ali Monga knows 
nothing of the way there ; he to whom 
the Nile trip, the long desert and the 
short, are aa familiar ay is the drive 
from Sackvillo-street to the Phoenix 
to a Dublin carman: he positively 
knows nothing of the way there, but 
has a friend, a Copt, from whom he 
will gather that information, whieh 
tender by ourselves, appen» to him 
apocryphal, though ho ix tov civil to 
SAY 60. 

‘Dear readera, such of you us have 
not “done your ¥; ” yet, ont with 
your note-books, and in spite of this 
shortcoming, down with the name of 
this same Moussa, You shall 
well, take our word for it—ours who, 
mind you, ere at our “ Te- 
visited’’"—for whore shall you find 
readily, a smarter, handaomer, stur- 
dier, haudier fellow than he—a more 





“ marvell proper roan of his 
inches ¥’—renolute, plucky, speaking 
auch good, intelligible, and intelligent 
ze 7 as seldom proceeds from the 
lips of an Egyptian nan. 

‘Yes! fail not to inquire from Horr 


ie “ Peninsular 
dria, whether 
Ali Mouss, the dragoman, be yet dis- 
stg upon your'Noe ips and ie 
p p: and 
perchance, some freak of 7 tonrist’s 
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fancy should turn you aside to the 
salt und sandy district of Nitria, Ali 
Mousa well knows the ray there now. 
Prosaiv enougl: is the beginning of 
the journey—and yet, perhaps, it ia 
not quite fair to say so. ere in 
smuething strange and almost hewil- 
dering, as the journals of touristy and 
Indian transit travellers in abundance 
have recorded, abut the confured 
jumble of Enropennixm and Oriental- 
‘wm which makes up Alexandrine ex- 
istence. Commonplace enough is a 
rush to a railway station in the early 
morning; but, after all, there is aome- 
thing queer in rushing thither on a 
wriggling, shuffling, gallopping don- 
key, yourself perched on a curiously- 
padded pack-suddle, and clutchin; 
convulxively at a bridle on whicl 
Jingle, rattle, and clang nondeacript 
ornainents of brass and tin, To ran 
over a street-boy or two on the way 
may be commonplace enough, like- 
wise; but it is rather queer to see 
that the prostrate Arab urchin spraw!a 
im com ‘with two blacking brushes 
and u bottle of liguid Japan, which 
roll from a box slung over his ahoul- 
der, and to find thus that the great 
shoeblack brigade movement has 
reached even eo far as this, and has 
embraced, in its benefident diucipline, 
even these little, trowserleas, blacka- 


moor followers of Mahommed. Nay, 
if even one should make his way to 
the railway sistion aforesaid after 
true fashion, aa he may do 
inanomunil there issomething new 
and strange to in discovering 
that the stop which threatens 
the calamity of arriving too late for 
Sie Sains ooreaoel ry fee jam of 

carriages, trucks, or drays, but 
Gy the interalaabte dling of a lens 
atring of ungainly cumels, whose many 
gores and warty excresvences, aud pa- 
tient melancholy looks, almost con- 
vert into pi i sturmy fierceness 
roused by the delay which their 
alow, limping, imperturbable gait has 
brought about. 

But after all, ou the platform, or in 
the first-class curriage, the Eurapean, 
and especially the British variety 
the apecies, is at home. The ¢ 
drivers have, indeed, tarlworlen, or 
red cloth eaps, with Tung. blue silk 
tassels, on their heads, but their 
jackets and trowsers are wimistak- 
able Britinh fuxtinns,ereaned and oiled 
fantastically after the well-known or- 
dinary British railwuy fasion. There 
ig si fusion nf beurd aud moust whe 
on the grimy faces, surpassing perhaps 
that ‘which the moustache movement 
has introduced of late years at ome; 
but the faces ure undoubtedly New- 
castle and Gateshead faces which pect 
out from those hirsute adornments. 
The loamotive, or nore eurrevtly, i 
tender, has, it ia true, a forvign look, 
by reason of that awning rigged wp 
to protect its ministering stokers frum 
the fiorve rays of an ptian mid 
day sun, But Boltou-le-Moory glean 
upon your eyesight from some bur- 

brass plate upon the panting 
scarabeeus-like body of the engine; 
and when the whistle and ‘ick 
burst upon the ear, that tortured 
ongan soemns to detect in shrick and 
Ww istle a broad Lancashire dwing, 
‘ou are w] long by the margin 
of the Yearootie Late which of itself 
tells no tale of the whereabouts, and 
might be part of the Wash, or some 
other fenny district in eaxtern coun- 





ties; but the company in which you 


your_old friends, gulls, snij 

it and berons, will not allow om 
indi 06 in the dolusiun, for 

here flutter thefaniousfricuds 

of the croondile: 


di 


6 
cranes wii i 
ibis; and, farther out, perheve. the 
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spoonbills and the Pebcens & 

heavy Sight whilst, uge brown kites 

and tures circle overiféad. 
‘We must not atay to talk of the 


ef even when © town ao com- 
piste Begytian as Damanhour, with 
its mean 8 of burnt bricks and 


mud, topped by white minarets here 
and there, is overlooked by the loit- 
erer on the platform. Nof we arcin 
@ hurry; we havo, in a breath, refused 
to purchase roast pigeons, and to pick 
them as a bonne bourke, with our fin- 
gera, ont of the dish of the dusky 
vendor, amazed at our wunt of taate. 
Hard-boiled, we have, in the samc 
breath. declined tu purchase from the 
“Bint,” or girl in the long indigo- 
dyed garmenta, who acarcely succeeda 
in hiding in its folda, ns whe protrudes 
her tray, her _kohl-stained eyes, her 
short, rounded nose, whence hangs 2 
ring of brass set with # lisa bead or 
two-aud her chin, whose dimple in 
disfigured, if it exist, by the blue de- 
Yice tattooed iu Lines or dots wen it, 
But we have eagerly gulped down it 
tin of cool water, pouryd from the 
goutekin clung acrons that water enr- 
rier’s sturdy whoulders; we have haw- 
tily ermumned our pockets with the 
oningen bought, after a haaty Oriental 
lwrgaiu conflict, ut the rate of five 
for vwopence : and we ure once DoTe 
vhirling along, with that Lancashire 

‘and whistle quiveriy through 
hy 










ahiri 


its our luckless cur drums— with the ric 


cayptian ficlds on either 
ich we shall have ovea- 
Sion to speak wore purticularly hy- 
and-hy. 

Aud now we are at Kafr-cl-Ais, 
hetweeu which and its oposite ucigh- 
dour, Kafr-s-Zogut, rolls the strong, 
deers muddy streuin of aucient Father 

‘ite, 

Ah! what a clang of haomers, and 
what eatin, if wean oppresse ea on 
gine ! What piles, und pi 
and coffer-dams are hore! On either 
bank, what hoterogenacans assemblage 
of mud huts, for ptian fellaheen 
or labourers ; of railway wouden cut- 
tages, for English foremen and me- 

‘hunics ; of cauvass or dark huir- 
clath ‘Venta, for all the swanuing 
Arab population, drawn even from 
the desert borderiand, to help in the 
great work of brid over the 
world-renowned venerable flood with 
some wonderful, some tul oom. 

of iron-work and stone! 
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Ali has preceded and acarc vely selves in that proud position without 
has pe apa ‘station-master, wit the adventitious aid of stirrups; Lut 
bis onest, north-country 7 may be doubted whether the equi- 


countenance, stowed away for us our 
bagmage within the safe stronghold 
of his own sitting-ruom, than he 
makes his appearance, lamenting the 
lateness of the hour, for the sun is 
well past the meridian; and fore- 
telling, o8 it came to puss, sure 
enough, that it would be two o'clock, 
or mor, ere the ferry he crossed, the 
muley saddled, and oursclves away 
across the fields, making for the point, 
some thirty miles distant, where wo 
are to strike the Nile again, and cross 
it once more in the neighbourhood of 
Toranch, It was somewhat delusive, 
that aume expression, “the mulox nade 
died,” peuling the operation, as we 
sat outeide the dingy little cotfec-hut, 
at Kalr-o-Zagat, and sipped scalding 
avouty coffee, of delicious flavour, out. 
of those tiny Chin hout 
handles, inserted rick i fi 
guns,” or, ws one is tempted to call 
them, brass eqy-cnps. As we thus sat 
and sipped, there would flit actoss the 
brain & comfortable vinion of such 
sutden as Alexandrine md Caireno 
Honkeys bear, well stulled upon the 
seat, and in the swelling red leather 
punnel which rixes 60 appropriately 
» guard the cyuestrian from that 
propulsion over the lung cars of his 
steed which its active hecla suggest, 
not seldom, ona widden, But when 
tho clenn-limbed, active, Laudsome 
qdrapeds, with eye of vicious amen, 
were at last produced, that flattering: 
vision was too speedily dispelled, for 
upon thew backs a complicated dis- 
position of stick and ou que hhoree- 
cloth, fragmentary pads and remnants 
of old sack, had been compelled, with 
no mnall effort and skill, to produce 
a wort of platform, which reminded 
us, at once, of that fat binder por- 
tion of 9 cireus-horve’s saddle on 
which his daring rider performs his 
tumbling feats, “It had been argued, 
we presume, that long legs—-we are 
so gifted by nature, cravmg pardon, 
gentle reader !--are capable of a wide 
stretch, The carpote, which consti- 
tuted all our ineans anid appliunces: 
for the way, were spread guily and 
pempoualy over ull, And on to that 
platform, thus docked out, wo were 
invited to vault forthwith. it must 
‘he conceded, in all fuirnoss, that we 
were not expected to imeintain our- 
























of an inexperienced mule 





irons (no bull intended), dan; 
from either end of a rope, shi: 
with any pressure. f 

tently and lazily tu the right, the 
accor! ting stirrup ‘until 
the right foot almost touches mother 
earth, whilst the left ascends with a 
Tupid, unexpected jork, inexpressively 
discomfitiug. And ermare, it 


muy xof be duubted that the comfort 
of the rider can derive but little in- 
crease from the double circumstance 


of hi lee» being guiterless, and of 
that shifting, scrubhing, see-saw stir- 
p-rope Leing made of twisted hair, 


ry 
whose bristles stick out with 9 stub- 
horn pricklinews, such as would not 
dishononr the back of the most ill- 
tempered hedgehog, 

Well, we are off at last !—woon off 
in more senves than one, for, unhap- 
pily, there is no disciple of Mr. Rarey 
amionyxt ux, neither is there bit or 
bridle, nur any means of restraint 
paving lowe halters; and the look of 
Vicious omen, descried specially in the 
eye of the irun-yrey mule which Ali 
urounts has son proved itself to be 
nn “enrnest reality.’ A suort, 9 
sereech, a back jump, a ph Tor- 
ward, and the melée, begun the 
iron-grey, in general; all three qua- 
dmnpeds are Liting and kicking. One 
or two of the Pipes roll iu the brown 
sandy dust; a third buttles manfully 
with bis only weapon, a portentous 
umbrella; but Hawan the Buffalo 
and Hassan the Noisy mb in, with 
shouts, to the reaeue, and having 
ported the combatants, explain that 
any account of the conflict is matter 
for the Court Journal rather than 
for the Caitd Service Guzette, sinew 
the whole dispute is » mere quarrel 
for precedency. 

‘« have taken the liberty of thua 
Sueapuly te onr reader, who will bere 
abruptly to onr who will haye 
gathered alrosdy, that the mule 

it were threo — ourselves, a 
friend, and Ali Mousa, the d AR. 
Tiassans, Hamets, Mustaphas, Seli 


iatixn Sp] 
urust, of necessity, seoompany, the 
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name of cach; and upon inquiring 
for some such, applicable to the brace 
of Haasans who had underteken to 
@rive ua to tho WAdy, of whose 
whereabuut they also were profoundiy 
ignorant, we were informed that the 
tall, ugly, lanky-legged, pock-warked 
Hassan rejoiced in the bueolic sur- 
name of the Buffalo, whercax his 
younger, shorter companion, with 2 
more cheerful cut of ugliness on h 
rown physiognomy, wus know 
amongst his intimates as Hasan the 
Noisy. 

Thanks to these worthies, the areat 
question of precedence being settled - 
vice in this «: its own re- 
ward, and Ali’» rey eing suf- 
fered to lead without dispute, on we 
went in single filo, the procession 
headed by the Buffalo on foot and 
closed by the Noiny, mounted wx 
rough whitey-inown donkey, destitute 
of saddle, destitute of ridie, bnt with 
an amulet, fastened ly a gaudy string, 
of yellow und red worsted round his 
neck. Be had a downeaat and inel- 
nucholy Jook that whitey-brown dun- 
key, with a decided lhup in his suit. 
His cot was an after-thought, for 
the little black bag, which was all our 

2, did not Keem to call for wn 
extra beust of burden ; nevertheless, 
as it has often proved in thix lower 
world of our, that after-thought 
turned out to have been the jrompt- 
ing of the decpest prudeure ~ und that 
wrubby donkey, a supplerment of 
stren, astay, aud a resource ineal- 
culable. 

Those who have reall (who has 
not!) Mr, Stanley's “Notes of Eantern 
Travel,” will remember how he finds 
himeelf at a Joss to ibe, even ax 
seen from a Nile oat, the inteme 
verdurous green of the cultivated 
Egyptian land. The paint brush, not 
tho pen, can give any adequate idea 
of it; and even the ish, to do so, 
must uot be in the hand of av artist 
fud aud anrioas to “tono Cuda 

dit long in narrow paths 
or on the brink uf the lewer catala - 
empty, ‘but still moist in places, now 
it. 
ph 




















the aie, of Bate re - =the ye 

fges an hes deli; in the 
ed en on either side There ate 
the wide patches of & sort 
of trefoil, in which sleek oxen, clumsy 
buftaloes, ungainly camels and here 
and there, tethered apart, a well-bred 
Arab mare and her foal are revelling 
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and fattening almost visibly. There 
tuo browse and gambol flocks of sheep 
andl goats, whose lambs and kids frolic 
together, and are with difficulty driven 
back, by little Arab-featured boys and. 
Firla, the next wide expanse of 
a differently shaded verdure. That is 
a crop of beans, aa your sense of smell 
would tell you, were you to ride past 
blindfold, so heavy in the air with 
the porfiume of their flowers of almost 
overpowering sweetners, Then there 
we the lnpins, their leaf is yet young, 
anil their stem not far above ground: 
and then there are miles of that wa 
ing green corm, which in six weeks 
hheuee or Ho ehall all be miles of wav- 
ing gold. 
AP is indced a xen of green not only 
for extent but for the level surfiwe, 
stretching away and away without 0 
rise or hillock to Un gave only 
where the rich brown earthy ridge of 
the cubankments revalla to you the 
neeret of all thin verdurows wealth, 
anil heops ative in you the sense of 
your neamess to the harvent-iv ing- 
Nile, The white minarets and lens 
graceful telegraph towemy which rin 
up acuinst the sky from time to tine, 
keep up rather than destroy the mari- 
time images; they are Like beacons 
aul fight-houses, seen on low xpits of 
and, far of; und even the palm treer, 
which in this part of the country run 
to great height and have vot very 
ic-tafted heats, might almost pubs 
for the masts of ehigo that have suade 
for shelter and furled their agilh, One 
hy one the villa awed throtidh 
or passwd by, which these minarets 
and towers overtop. The hovpoocs, 
with their golden crests, the gift of 
the great Solomon, as Arnh legend 
runs; the wild doves, with their brenate 
of purple satin shot with ruby red, flit 
from the mimosar or the ayeamore fig, 
trees round abit the mud walle — 
whilst hooded crows stalk gravely, 
and zikzaks run and bub up and down 
upon their rlender-rtilted. legs muong. 
tomls which lie close at hand. 
There is something striking, some- 
thing touching about the good intel- 
ligence which seems to reign between 
Lee Hage pies nt the Unfesthered 
pipeds 1e8e. tian vi in 
the meadows thoar pretty white ape- 
Ginens a the Beran, Par eat 
Anglo-Indiaus Y jee 
Hhemeclves fearteanly om one | ‘within 
ayardortwooftheold menorthe young 
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girls who are tending the cattle, twirl- 
ing the while a sort of spindle to con- 
vert the cotton, on their short distaff, 
into 4 coarse thread. Nay, in the 
small pools outside the villages, long- 
Jegged. little waders, first-cousins of 
pnipes oud water rail4, paddic and 
patter, and pech for worms, and anails, 
and caddics, within a quarter stone 
throw of melins who, strange to say, 
molest them not, And ns for pigeous, 
who knows not that those fantastic 
towering cones, cutiourly budt wp of 
mockery-ware and mud, which give 
the chief charactcristic te the onthne 
of the fellah’s dwelling-house, ae the 
abodes provided by the Mussuiman 
tiller of the soil for the favourite Ind, 
whose nest, tenanted and undistin bed 
at ihe mouth of the cave of Tha, 
whilst the fagitive prophet lay eon. 
vealed there, served, with the spider 
web, to convince the caer seu 
after his life, that the otyect of t 
sauguinury search could not havetehen. 
refuge within ¢ 

Presently, upon onr aieht hand. as 
wo ride along, the 1¢d dase of the sun 
fonches the line of the horizon. Tt is 
nu grand sunset, but it has a peculiar 
wepeet; we have seu at home, some- 
timer, that dull glazed red, shooting 
forth no ays, Int then it was through, 
yeil ot fog that we sew the sin go down 
s) -whereas, thin evening, the inter- 
vening dhnruess ib caused by a curtain 
of fine sind hong up between it and 
wa by the uorth wind, which has rained 
that gand-fog from the edge of the 
great Lybian Desert, ont there in the 
wert. 

On we ride through the darkness, 
the prudent mules keeping their non- 
trils within an inch or two of the 
astound, finding their anfe way over 
every braken rugged patch, as x dog 
following the neent of gaiue 5 new and. 
then, in politary places, a gray jackal 
hlourhes hy; uow and then we know 
that we are neat a thickly peopled 
Village, hy the haying aud lark of » 
hundred watchful dogs, but we dir 
cern by that alone the presence of 
human habitations, for rarely docn 2 
choerfal gleam of light reveal it--a 
vircumatance which has, for un, a very 
novel and a very chilling, dixpiriting 


effect. 

At Nadr, however, the little oil- 
Jampa hung up before the coflve- 
houses welcome us, with c! i 
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gleam, to the spot at which we are to 
ernes the Nil, or, rather, at which we 
should heve done ao, but for the un- 
toward cireumstance that the ferry- 
boat was moored upon the opposite 
bank, and that no shout or screcch of 
ours could move the ferryman to come 
acrows. There was nothing for it, 
then, but resignation to fate, to fried 
exp and onions, to coffee, to a sere- 
nate of flute and darabookah ; and, 
finally, to countless thes and fleas 
on oue_of the baked mud divans in- 
side. Hf any one shall inquire con- 
errumg the daraboukah, let him 
understand that it is a combination 
of clay cylinder and stretched parch- 
ment, akin totambourine, kettle-lrum, 
and tom-tom, beaten by fingers alone ; 
nut capable, under the fingers of such 
am artist as he of the Nadr coffee- 
shop, of producing the strangest and 
Tnost nnexpecterl effects of sound. 

One kind offiie the fleas rendered. 
ws twe won net be ungratef): there 
Was ne objection to an carly start 
next morning a start, not across the 
liver, but along its banks, in a deus 
steamy fog. ommous of voming hee 
Hot enough it was, too, when, after 
a three-honm’ ride, we reached Ger 
ae, and then et once put over to 
the opposite side «so hot that we 
were truly thankful to be cut short 
in our mach upon the minarets of 
Teraneh by intelligence, picked up 
from a peasant in a bean-field, con- 
corning the presence of Gorumos Re- 
phocl in Katr cl Daool, the smaller 
village 2 quarter of a mde im front of 
us. Now this Raphael ix the gom- 
mos, or in our tnversity language, 
the rector, or rector and buraur amal- 
gumated. of one of the very Coptic 
Monasteries to visit which we are 
making our way to the Wady ; the 
iron-grey ix, therefore, encouraged to 
nuke straight for the village, all we, 
the other animals, meckly following, 
an ju duty bound. 

Gommon Raphael, it tums out, + 
not here after all; had we goue to 
Teranch we should have fallen in with 
him ; but Machaél, his deacon, repre. 
sents him admirably, and after cordiul 
salutations, suggeste, that to spr@ad a 
Joat outside the houxe, it being situate 
upon the shady side of the narrow 





street, to sit croas-legged thereupou, 
and sip tho coffce, w) his servant 
has already begun to boil, ure matters 
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of tho utmost 1 oy, and aovh as 
alone can tend to the effectual attain- 
ment iat of ts object in view. segaal 
6 tion erally, Mussul- 
man and of the same 
opinion, 
with then: all round, we squat upon 
the mata accordingly ; and they begin, 
upon the slendorest information con- 
esivable, to debate our affair with 
great apparent intcrest. 
_ This jackdaw parliament resulves 
iteelf seemingly into a comnittce of 
the whole house, for all its mente, 
from the white-bearded Sheik-cl- 
Belled, or vi ve elder, in forben and 
caftan, un pers, with pipe mm 
hand, down to thtessull-cayped. btne- 
shirted, harefootul donkey-hoy, de- 
ver their seutiments repoatedy, with 
no small wannth and vehemenre. 
The conllonsation, however, of the 
report presented is admirable, tur one 
word givos the result of the whole 
dehheration--aond to any reader of the 
htest Kastern experiewee, it nnecd~ 
lesa toeay, that ane word is * Baukin!’ 


“Bookra! to-morrow! yen!’ It 
fs proposed and aeconded that the 


Hawajces, the Frank gentlemen, shal! 
ace wbout going to the Waly to-wnm- 
row. © tied without § diislon, ae 
presume it is quite as needles to add, 
that the perverse great British Hawa- 
jees respectfully decline, in this oue 
Instance, tu bow to the decision of the 
House.“ Bookra mia fish!” There 
ia no to-morrow, say these heady 
deapiners of “Kef,” or quict. ° Inah- 
” please heaven, thoy will go, 

“yoom di” this day—they wil] u 
“ gawan,” diroctly. ‘in unexpected 
and unaccountable obstinacy of these 
sons of restless fathers causea the 
chacusgsion to enter upon a new phase, 
likewise resumable in a aingle word, 
and that word—to name it ix also 
neediess for Eastern experionco—thut 
word ia 1 

Out of the renewed fiercer heat, and 
far more eurnest vehemence of this 
dsbete—after etormy discussion, mo- 
tion, amendment, rider, counter-mo- 
tion, counter-amendment, and divi- 
sions manifold—there issus at 
the definite ideas of one Ali Al 


Habech, of a camel to him belongi 
ofan i ble water-skin, and of 
‘half-doser dollars 
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‘in, we are movingly entreated to 
putof until to-morrow or the next day: 
they brook a vee ra andy that 

delay of catching 
camel out of the cloverfield, cutting 
a bundle of that clover, and_ filling 
that water-akin ; scarcely will they en- 
dure the affectionate leave-taking of 
their new Ooptic friends, A small 
Froqession accompanies them to the 

k of the cau, which flows, but 
with a thin stream at this season, at 
the back of the village ; some enthn- 
siants of the a1 -hoy interest event 
wade through it incovipany. Another 
field of rich brown sendy mould ia 
passed, and then the eushiony footfall 
of Ali Abou Haluch’s camel ia on the 
Turning gravelly sand of the sloping 
upland, and at ence they are in the 
desolate Wady. A reddish, yellow 
gravel. sandy everywhere, and merg- 
ing into pare waxldrifta here and 
there . av undulativg cxpause of it, 
with oveunional deep demensions : auch. 
isthe Wady. Tt night be the gravel- 
walk of some incaunceivable sdient's 
ganien, who had neglected of late the 
use of his etupendons garden-reller , 
or, WH omight he qs one mnyvolagical 
Talnd conceives it wan), the gravelly 
hel of some vast occan inlet, from 
which the water has gone away, and 
carried the neawerds along with it. 
Indeed, there ig yomething reaweedy 
still about the prickly shrubs und 
Hashes growing hee wid there ; and 
the lean, ugly, square-heuded lizards, 
that creep abont, look as it they want- 
od the nea-water back apni juet to 
soften and puff out, and bloat their 
wrinkled sking, und make respectable 
efte and slimy saurians of them once 


more. 

That heat-portending mist, this 
anorning, wasan honest promiser. Heat 
indeed! About three o'clock its pro- 
Way waa fuldilled in garnet in the 

Pe scorching desert, mirage 
and all, for one might lave «worn 
that the log march had been short- 
ened by enchantinent, and that just 
below the ridge there one saw the 
salt lakes gleaming in the mm, with 
aripple on their burnished surface. 


Wi id a doubt, there th : 
wy, ye the taste growth of 








i tamarisks along the brink, and see 
some a to be for the reflection of them shimmering in 
the true guidance, service, tae of the wavelets | 
all three upon the expedition, whi ‘Well! we know that the Iskea 
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are salt, and that our water-skin 
there is bximful of sweet water : so 
there ia no crnelty in the iusion for 
usa, though it he so vivid as to show us 
what thore who are perishing of thirat, 
may suffer from the devcitful virion. 

On the great gravel walk we fallin 
with two men, at long intervals ; the 
first ia from Kafr el Daood, looking 
for a stray cow. Liberty nm the very 
sweet to the hearts of sve cows, since 
it ean tempt them from those une- 
tious fields of baasecim into this 

sastiire-ground of starveling lizards ! 

Che second rencontre is that of what 
the Grecks night fairly call a well- 
girt man ; for he is a youth, who has 
Deen just fourteen hours on foot in 
the Wady, this burning day, and has 
had neither bite vor sup 5 neverthe- 
lens he was carrying him bravely 
when he came across us ; and would 
not puffer bimsclt' to betray more than 
ancenly delight at the Jong pull he 
took at the water-skin, orat the goodly 
sapply of fresh-baked Arab bannorhs, 
which we sent him off munching 
thankiully. 

As for us, we toiled on upon thet 
yarching sea-hottim, the pebbles of: 

right red, or of transparent ¥ hite, 
which, from time tu time, we stomped 
te pick up, helping to justify the ex- 
preasion. 

Tn course of time, as it happens 
Invest days eveywhere, down went 
the sun, ina cloudless sky of purple 
aud gold, such ax doos not happen 
most days everywhere. In course of 
time also the power of our much cu- 
during ules Bnd begun to fing. Nar 
could the remonstrapees of either 
Hassan, who Lad travelled tide and 
tie upon the whitey-brown donkey 
the live long day, revive their droop- 
ing mpirits. We grant it i a startling 
announcement in natura! history to 
hear, “0 mule, thou art a dog, and a 
father, morevver, of pigs ;* buteuch a 
missile hurled at the offender quick- 
ens not the drooping pace. Nay, the 
two-fald contradi sting of the 
insult, “O mule, thou eaten pig's 
flesh and art a Jew,” fails in this in- 
stance at least, of a renovating effect. 
A halt is therefore determin: edd pam, 















fore 
with food and reat for man and 
Abou Habseh—or briefly, Ali 


A coal epite dt hi 
Seosion of a fixed abodeta n Follaboan 
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village in, hy vocation and habit, a 
thorongh wantlering Arab, Bedawoo 
to the backbone ; for Ali’s profeanion 
ia that of cattle. rina small way; 
and in discharge of ita duties, he a1 
his cninel go perpetually to and fro, 
not to fairs and markets only in the 
towne and villages of the rich Del 
but_on the outakirts of all cultivat 
civilized peasant life, here and there, 
far away into deserts and wilder- 
nesses, where roving Arabs breed 
cows, buffaloes, or 
Ali Gumalji has a prudent and 
wholesome Bedaween ubjection to 
Dlazoning hin whereabouts, at night 
in Wiklies, and such like out-of-the- 
‘wuy places, hy the ostentatious gleaun- 
ing of ing fires and lighted lan- 
terns. he desert is uwide caravan- 
verai ; but ax there are no locks worth 
mentioning apou the hed-room doors, 
Le is of opmion that it is well not to 
inform other gentlemen, who may he 
putting up there, of the exact num- 
her of your sleeping apartment. Ac- 
cordimaly, he seoner has the fire of 
dried thorny scrub fulfilled its office 
of roasting a certain wild duck, slot 
last evening upon acunal-bank by one 
of our party, than he inrists pon 
stanping it out at once: and ag ov 
uioon is riseu yet, the convivial after- 
diuner Lour i to be spent in staring 
at one another in tho dak, But even 
his severo curfew regulations do not 
extend to the forbidding of a chi- 
bouque or a vigar, a apecimen of which 
latter luxury he gratefully accepts, 
though ignorant, as it appears, of the 
exact method of its use—an ignoranve 
Foun dispelled by intelligent if hasty 
juatructious. © is & pleasant con- 
verxable cattle-deuler, this Ali; aud 
something suggests to us, somehow, 
that he ia the very man to relate an 
unsophisticutrd Arab tale of genii or 
efreet sprite ur fs 3 and converss- 
tion being ctaftily ight round by 
us te topics such az these, he is in- 
duced to recite the following ahort 
story, which we can honestly give to 
our readers os genuine, as wo 
heard it, seated upon the sand still 
warm from the sun of the desert, the 
blue smoke from the reciter’s lips 
enrling and wreathing in the balmy 


ar. 

There was o certain old Sheik, whose 
wife wee dead, and, had left him, 
happy mother | no lesa than seven fins 
sons. Now thie old Sheik understood 
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that it would be wise, and right, and 
Brosperous not to take wives four these 
geven era, unless he should find 
for them seven sisters born, as them- 
eelves, of one father and one mother. 
But among all his kinsfolk and ae- 
‘quaintance ; nay, among all his fellow- 
towuamen, and in all the neighbouring 
villages, was no single hourehold to 
he found wherein were scveu maiden 
daughters of one same father and 
mother. Wherefore, this old Sheik, 
upon a certain day, called his seven 
sons ther, blewed them, and bade 
them live in peace and brotherhood 
till he should return from a distant 
journey ; then took bis beads and his 
staff m hand, mounted his camel, rede 
out of the uate of his town, aud far 
away. Far an he went, however, inat 
the gates uf many towns aud ¥ 
and presently out at them agai 
found not the seven sister brides 
whom he sought. So he went on 
farther and farther, through wadic., 
that is valleys, aud over Jebcls, that 
ia mountains ; but under tents as well 
as under house-rvofs he failed to tind 
the maidens. 

One day, ay he journeyed, he fell in 
with a stranger, in answer to whow 
yuestions he told the object of his 
reareh. “O Sheik,” said that stranger, 
“we are well wet. In the hare of 
mine honse live my seven daughters, 
whom one mother bare: tum wside 
with me and honour mine abode with 
thy preseuce this might; take food 
and Fewt and we will talk ut greater 
q thy buniness.” 


the Sheik hearkeued tu the 
stranger, and arrepted his offers of 
hospitality, and turned aside hix 
camel's head to go with him; for he 
knew not that his host was King of 
malicious Jinns. 
When they were entered into the 
Beles, _ eS of the Jinx led the 
ik into seven great rooms, one 
after the other: iu all which seven 
rooms and ropes were stretchel 
and hung, and from them dangled 
hapless men, anspended in agony, some 
by the fingers, some by the tues, some 
by the beard, and some by the lock of 
unahaven hair which tops a true 
believer's head. Cricsand proans filled 
they entered the 
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Long and weary were tle days and 
anonths, during which no ‘ddiags of 
their dear father came to the seven 
rons whom he had left nt home. All 
loved him, and all regretted him ; but 
nono go traly, none #0 keenly, as the 
youngest hrother of ull, the seventh 
hon, who, no longer able to endure 
suspense, baked a large batch of bread 
on the coals, filled 4 Jeather zeu- 
zemeb with Nile water, took leave 
of his brothers, and departed in yearch 
of their father. Now he was a clever 
Ind ; no less than an affectionate ; and, 
moreover, knew « powerful spell or 
two of magic. How fate led him also 
to the palace of the King of the Jinn» 
ix not known; but_it is curtain that, 
once arrived there, he made good use 
of his magical Jore ; for jimna and 
om before hizn ; and not 
father omly, but all those 
ptives blensed him as their 
One man there was among 
them-—well bornand wealthy having 
six daughters by one wife, and they: 
were fair ax the day: but ull their 
grice and beauty were as nothing 
waide those of uo seventh maiden, 
their cousin, ond not their sister. For 
the love of whom, the young an 
dixregarded now hia recovered father’s 
will; who also, npou return to his 
own city, huden with the spoils of the 
jinus’ palace, he took hume, ag his 

ite, keeping # yreat marriage feant 
of thirty days, and marrying his six 
Drothers to the lady's six fair cousins, 
giving magnificent marriage portions 
with them all, 

No sooner were the thirty days of 
the bridal feast at an end, than the 
old Sheik charged his »uns, one and 
all, upon their filial love and duty, to 
cut off, next night, each onc his new 
wis obeyed s but th ingest found 

Six obeyed ; but the you it found 
it not in his hess to do mo ae 
packing up hastily a portion of his 
wealth — moncy, yew , arma, and 
costly dresses —fied into the desert to 
oul, in sulitude, the sweet company 

his much loved bride. 

Now, as they journeyed in the de- 

they came to the ruins of a great 
ancient city,among which there stood, 
untouched in all its beauty, a grand 
palace, rich in carving, painting, yild- 
ing, and inlaid mar! ie Hioorn ere 
were flower gardens in open courts, 
and spouting fountains in marble 
tanks: there were aleo three tall hand- 
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some Nubian slavery in rich dreases. 
One ghastly sight alone was there to 
marthe. on of sn much 
@ pile of human heads in the great 
outer court; the lower rown were 
gzinning skulls, bleached by the desert 
sun and wind; the topmost, not yet 
so much disfigured and dried as to 
have lovt the look uf pain or of defiance 
which had last lingered on the features 
of the murdered men. This one sight 
was enough to put the young wan 
on_his guard: and the treacherous 
twinkle, noon detected in the eyes of 
the Nubians, as they glanced upo 
each other, sutliced to wary him, 
what direction the danger lay. No 
sooner, therefore, did he find himself 
alone with one of them, than drawing, 
hisacimitarand striking a skilful blow, 
he had another head rolling upow the 
floor, and ready fur the hideous hea: 
and ‘then another yet; for a second 
stroke, a the second lave entered, 
aid justice upon a second muarlerer. 
This time, however, the stroke was 
not unseen, und the third slave, who: 
was following, turned and tled. His 
anperior knowledge of all the intri- 
cavien of the palace saved him from 
hia juraner’s wrath ; und in afar 
distant chamber he took safe refuse 
in a at empty chert.  Hnxppily 
yuened tho time for the young man 
and his Uride ; bat ay on the next 
day their provisions tailed, he, with 
hin bow and arrows, st off to hunt 
awong the mountains, aud returned 
at night, in high glee, with o fat 
pu le. When this supply was over 
he started off ugain, and aguin returned 
joyfully, bringing home his game. But 
on the third ovcani f hi 
the Nubian cau 
place, and } 
terrified bride, Whe can tell by what 
deceitfill urtifices he hushed ber fears, 
and gained her favour, aud stole away 
froin her hushaud that fair lady's falee 
winning her over to plot with 
him her tushand’'s destruction, and 
tu promise him her hand when the 
plot should have succeeded { When 
© returned, later than usual, weary, 
for the chase had been long, but 
cheerful, for it had not been in vain ; 
the Nubian was once moro hidden in 
his chest, and the faleebcarted wifo 
lay propped upon the cushions of a 
divan, aeemingly faint and ill. No! 
whe could not touch the dainticst 
morsel of the most savoury venison ; 
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@ grievous sickness lay npon her, and. 
she well knew that nought could cure 
her, save the virtues of a certain herh, 
which must be e plucked at midnight, 
upon the top of the sandy mountain 
range out in the west. 

t hearing this, the young man's 
heart had weil nigh failed him, partly 
for grief st his darling’s danger, partly 
for knowledge thatthe mountain range 
in question was haunted by the fiercest 
nod most terrible of efreeta. But he 
would not suffer her whom he loved 
to sce upon his face what was moving 
in his heart, wherefore he bade her 
tenderly to be of good cheer, and hun- 
gry and weury ax he wan, ket off for 
the mountains, Dark, lonesome, and. 
rugged was the climb; but as he 
reached the top, a small rent in the 
clonds let out a ray of moonlight, and 
by it he could see clone beside: hima the 
health-restering herb, He stooped 
down and picked it; but as he rained. 
himnselt aznin, he saw likewine stund- 
ang over hitn an efreet, of huge and 
awful form. Instead: of callin, he 
confronted him boldly, and instead of 
trying amy magic spell, be at once ad- 
jared it by the mighty mame of Ma- 

hunmed, the one prophet. And well 
tor him, he did se, since the efreet 
confessed that such an adjuration took 
from him forthwith both power and 
will to hurt the intruder upon hi« 
haunted ground, 

“Take with thee, young man,” said 
he © thia enchanted herb of wondrous. 
virtue, which had well nigh caused thy 
destruction, aml which was meant to 
have doneso, bya cruelenemy and false 
frien” And thereupon he unfolded 
» the amazed aud horror-stricken 
youth, the foul treachery of his wife, 
and the cunning malice of the Nubian, 
who had prompted her to send him to 
be torn in pieces hy the efreeta, be- 
cause he himself had feared to en- 
counter sebrave a youth, handtohend. 
Heart-broken, yet unwilling to be con- 
vinced of what thus broke his heart, 
the young man thauked the jinn, and 
with tho talisman in hand, began his 
descent. But aa he passed, by day- 
brenk, througha ravine upon thelower 
slope of the mountain, he per@ived, 
what in the darkness he had not sus- 
pected, that his road Iny under the 
walls of another stately palace; and 
when he*came closo under them, the 
lattice of a window was opet a 
white hand, and a silvery voice 
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yy him to stop, and to look up. 

in done, he beheld a lady more ra- 
dient and beautiful than even she was, 
concerning whose lens treachery 
he waa half doubting still. Invited 
into her presence, he enters, and iv 
amazed to find that his whole formcr 
story is known to her; and is grieved 
to hear from her lips a confinnation of 
the jinn’s assertion, Nay! so coufi- 
dent is she of its correctness, that she 
offers to accompany him to the ruiued 
city, upon the understanding that 
when he should have done justice upot 
his faithlows wife, xe shoubl be net 
successor, anc his consoler. 

Laughter and song. in which two 
voives blended, the ony unknown mul 
strange, the other familiar and hLaown 
too well, extinguished all doubt in the 
young man's mind, us Le crossed « 
amore the threshold of the palace am 
ruins. The desire of revenge fired las 
whole Lrvast, and rushing in upon the 

fearting guilty jwir, with two stokes 
of the wchmiter, that desire was fultil- 
Jed. Then turuing backwards to mck 
the fair companion, whim in bia hasty 
wrath he had left hehind ; in the suy- 
shine of her rnrvellow nuile ail his 
sorrow, pain of heart, and anger floated, 
agadark mistawny, 2... ar 
more splendid than his former mar- 
riage feust, of thirty days, were the 
mugnificent nuptials, celebrated ancw, 
by the seventh son, returned to hin 
native city, and to his father’s ams, 
Untold wealth, no less than unteiluble 
beauty, wax the dower of is new 
wysterions bride, and the jinn’s talis- 
man, the wondrous herb, proved to 
them and their, a constant defence 
against all evil destiny--a constant 
Dringer of unexpected good. Their 
possession of it even seemed to propi- 

tiate the good will of the ancient i 
towards his new daughter-in-law ; 
albeit she was not, any more than her 
forerunner, one of seven sisters ; alleit, 
likewine, that venerable Sheik, when 
enlarging, in extreme Gld aye, upon the 
ital aut ity, and 





obedience, was wont to shake his head, 
and stroke his long white b and to 
shafte the risks and dengera 
Uy a 6 
sound ‘advice. 
Such was the contribution of the 
camel-driver to our “Arnbian Nights’ 
Betertainment,” 
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in return, that we should, 
by recital of some wondrous story, put 
ist our share, To this challenge we 
Tespon recounting, with an in- 
fasion of oriontelians in ininor cireum- 
stances, the time-honoured tale of 
Puss in Boots. Its success waa utun- 
ning: both Alis, both Hoasenng were 
in ecstasies, It haa becn hinted to ua, 
that thanks to this channin; i 
tion to hig stock of stories, t] 
driver, as a -teller, atauds upon 
#0 unapproachod pinnacle of. io in 
the more intellectual circlenof Kafr-el- 
Dasood, and the surrounding villages. 
There are harder beds than a rand 
drift, and leas comfortable caverin; 
than an old but ample plaid: yet the 
desert wind, which breathed atifling 
heat at three in the afternoon, can 











» whistle searching coll towards three in 


the morning; bat even this whistling 
night have tuiled toweken such weary 
sleepers, wilens accaanpanied by the 
I voice, Which suine one, ona Aud. 
den, lifted up, and wept. 

Hanean, the Noisy, was thite junti- 
fying a name, which his silent, though 
grinning good huuour, had, hitherto, 
vaured us to consider a uinnoer. 
Poor fellow! he bad same cause to 
weep, for the iro-aray, hin own bro- 
thers dest unle, uel broken the 
picket rum, aud wan scampering wild- 
ly dawn the Wad. As tor the Buifalo, 
who clawed no share in such heneti- 
cud ownetship, hie uptihetic snoring 
meled to the other Hassan an agyra- 
vation uf this woe. Bub his inaction 
coe, after all, te the sine result us 
the energetic action of cumel-driving: 
Ali, whose nanful chow of the run- 
away, ended in discomfilture— the irou- 
gray was lost and gone. Connider only, 
gentle reader, how the defection of 
that handwme crom-grained brute, 
changed aud rained, in 4 moment, the 
nociel status of the lume, lat uuflinch- 
ing wearer of ile amulct, the inde- 
fatiguhle whitey-brown donkey, Give 
your eastern jinn What 
you will toride, noes al dunkoy 
ordromedary, and no len; journe: 
wearics him— butadiamount rage. 
inan! Wehad, in days gone by, known 








sh what it wae to journey side by side 


with one—an ! the relief to us, to 


we marched, under the 


F 
moonlight now: and at the ond of 
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somo hour or_two we , far off, 
red fires,“ They are the watch-fires 
of the men who gathor the saltpetro,” 
waith the camel-drivor. “We shall 
snon seo the lakes, Hawajecs!” And 
we saw them soon, atretchiug away 
northward and westwand, like strips 
and plates of some burnished but not 
very brilliant metal, inlaid mou e 
surface, whose indentations are indi 
tinetly ‘aren under a soft uncertain 
light. We strike off to the left, to 
Yass round the extreme pools at the 
southorn end ; and thero ix something 
strange and witching, an “eldriteh 

“i wit over all the scene, a» the moon- 











y Hoems yeb very furnt and 
neient rui 
“tally? or hou 
waves hogin 
deeper, hens 
u 





ravelly 
vink duwn jute flatter, 
resid. Spiky erignen 
V stray reed are underioute and 
rt of samphire which the yumalji 
picks and) munehes 5; and patches 
of salt and nitre, new in the shape 
of a white effloresence among the 
yellow sand: now crystallized and 
crackling under onr tread hke the 
tiny kheeta of water when run hus 
fallen ina winter's night, and has 
Twenme ice under the frosty breath 
of the morning. Our vourse is to the 
wouth ward, leaving the sult lake head 
behind om for we are hound to Duyr 
Abou Makar, the Monastery of St. 
Macarius, which Lies in that direction: 
#0 at feust say maps, and x0 genyn AL 
Gamalji, under whose guidance we 
ut entingled Ly sumi« in a nendy 
ixtriet, clifforing in character from 
that through which we have been 
musing heretofore. For the yravel 
ere lias dianppeared, and go aguin 
haa all vegetation, aud the sand lies 
in fantasti: drifts as the wind has 
piled it up against protruding masws 
and low-toothed ridges of dark ragzed 
rock, the disposition both of rack and 
aand calling to mind forcibly that of 
the recké and snowdrifts un some 
plateau in a desolate Alpine region. 
All shout are strown stouea, of sili- 
cious uspect, pierced with innumerable 
holes, looking like Soatue sponzes pe- 
trded, or petrified specimens a 
ship's timbora, honeycambed by the 
"4 tooth. Btroug gud stern in- 

deod must have heen tho asvetic spirit 
in breast of 


in the breast ot eerie eas 
a bermit’s abode. Keon, and bitter, 
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and stormy the biaste of those Arian 
controversies and persecutions, from 
which, when ho mae first alee 
so many spirits it refuge 
in this howling wildernam. 
Entangled in this district, as we 
have said, heat and hunger caused a 
vehement desire for disentanglement : 
and the gamalji’s asxurances that he 
well knew his way, in ty be dix- 
crodited. “ Min hinneh !” (out this 
way) secmed u vague answer to the 
pressing inquiry, “Feen el Dagr ? 
Piers ix the monastery 1) all tho 
lena sutinfuctory when the giver de- 
seriles an indefinite swecp ou the 
nzon with outstretched ann, and 
tiles wearily ap every move com- 
niling sand hillock on either hund, 
to peer about with inquiring even 
The munmors of the hot and hungry 
crow loud as well aa de wntil, at 
length, with look of diguified triumph, 
mveying cahn rebuke to ignorant 
patience, eyes aud arm ure fixed 
upon their stretch 5 and following in 
their direction, we diwern, not with- 
out difficulty, amony the rand ridues, 
a Taba, Hot over-ehupely, rhowing 
sone Lines inere level and more per 
pendiadar 2 and every hundred yards: 
of our advance contin the statement + 
“there, Hawajees | stands Alou Ma- 
ker.” On one aide, and on two sider, 
nothing breuks the poutlerous moune- 
tony of the huge white plastered wally; 
but on the third ia @ men broken 
outline ; there is a chumey buttress, 
wud an arched recess Like a big blind 
windew, high up from the ground ; 
and there ix one fuce of a broad low 
tower, and a large plain cross iu relief 
‘ron it, and two loophole windows ; 
clos by, another loftier rode arch ; 
ulove it, a little overhanging turret, 
with a windhus and a pulley ; a bell, 
and a long rope dangling; and low 
down in the centre of it, cased with 
iron, tlankeil by two lvavy niilletunes 
of ted granite, a receding duorway, 
half buried in the sand Ayuinst 
this are thundering the heels of our 


boots, whilst our right hand jerks 
couvulsively the dangling rope afore- 

aid 
Anon thore descend from the tur- 
ret Arabic gutturals, framing the not 
unreasonable inquiry: * o, then, 
u be down there?” “Christians 
ishmen !” the answer, words 


which. een, under gel olrcumetenons, 
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through the heart of the uttcrer. 
After a moment's pause, there are 

‘inding rumbling sounds from 
within; and the low door—it has 2 
broken marble column for its thresh- 
‘brown hands 





labyrinthine mass ir 
monastery of atone building, rouch or 
plastered, and of round berut bri 
domes toppiug them. The girdle 
surrounding wall is large and lofty 
flighta of steps lead up to a kind 
rampart ledge which goes all round ; 
the great square tower haa its cv- 
trance from une such flight, but that 
iv across a palin plank bridge, which 
ropes und pulleys cau raixe, cutting 
communication, This tower ix a 
three-ntoried keep, and ou each 
is a chapel, where, spite of ev 
danger, prayer may be made in sfety. 
Round the courts are ranged the celts 
of the ascetic brotherhood, in grexter 
nwuber than ix needed by the twenty 
men in all, monks and lay brethren 
who oevupy the inonastery now. In 
ome such court the yreen boughs of a 
few palins and tumarisks refrerh the 
eve, close between the chapel of Fa- 
ther Honne», a sainted man of ancient 
times, and the principal church, called 
ly the name of the great Father Ma- 
carius himeelf. A creaking water- 
wheel, with earthen pots, enpplies 
there precioux trees with water ; but 
for the ter toil and sorruw of the 
brotherhood, it is fitter drink for 
thirsty plants than thirsty men, and 
their nweeter water must be fetched 
from the well of a deserted ruin, at 
the distance of a mile. 











Very grateful ta us was the coolness 
and the shade of the vaulted room, 
where mats were unrolled for us, and 
where the busy hospitality ‘of the 
kindly Copts soon spread out a repast 
on 8 Jow table like a magnified three- 
Tegged stool. There were little round 
brown loaves in alamdance of hastil 
baked bread, a 1 wooden b 
wherein some oily fluid floated; beaten 


eee fed the and it was 
lemmer how! 
lemons, pit ted whol andsmall round 
jc! 0) stn: 
checeee of valtness and 


Timah they pressed the food 
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earnestness upon we travellers out, 
of the desert, they id koep strictly 
themselves, till sundown, the Lenten 
fast. None even, if we mistake not, 
drank of the coffce which wax sup- 
plied abundantly to us; but there was 
one aged brother whom we observed 
indulging in the aolace of a pinch of 
enuff, shaken vut from a little bag 
upon the back of hia wrinkled han 
and thence, not transferred to hia nor- 
trile, but awallowed hantily. The dreaa 
f these goo brethren did not differ 
any appreciable degree from that 
the poorer elasses in Egyptian vil- 
lagen and towns: such as were tur 
hang, wore them of the black folds 
which now, less strictly than in former 
days, distinguish Copt from Moslem 
in the general populat: h 
with us were simply: 
and reverential w 
Uninto theirchureh and chapela, They 
had an evident pride, poor people, in 
the silk hangings which curtai 
wooden partitions that reyaunite the 
sanctuary from the body of the church; 
thongh, ‘sooth to my, there was but 
little yorgeonaners ahout those thin 
silken curtains, adorned nimply with 
the aymbol of the cross, And we 
imagine that no teeliny of religions 
indifference caused their yet evideut 
indifference to dust, and cobwelw, and 
dilapidation, | Few and rade are the 
mintinus which represent the Blessed 
Virgin, the ted founder, and the 
great Cuptic patron xaint, George, of 
Cappadwin, There was uo great 
manweriyst beauty, nor yet much an- 
tiquity, about the service bocke we 
found in we, and over which the 
chauters in the chapel of Abou Hon- 
ues were hending, with their yellow 
on tapers giving but a sorry light. 
One brother, at least, we found who 
spent much time in reproducing copien 
of such books, writing them in a clear, 
bold character. 

Thelong-ignored neglected treasures 
of their ancient manwieripts huve lang 
since been transferred to European 
libraries. Noteven Mr. Curzim,should 
he again revisit Abou Makar, will 
bring thence, unless we err strangely, 
any more euch epoil, We could not 
a ascertain if memory of his #o- 
journ ii d amonyetthein, although 
their Enropean visitors bo very few, 
Tniloed we were astonished, consider- 

ng how plentiful in the towns and 
villages of Egypt are Europeun tra- 
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vellers nowadays, by tho simple, ex; in the garden, thickly sown plota of 
childljee curiosity diepla ‘ol by these onions and other edible planta besides. 
men, who, certainly, notepeutall Here the sakia wi up, from 


their lives within these mezuive ian- 
lating walls. The existence and ap- 
plication of a tooth-brush produced a 
novel and vivid sensation; and wo 
overheard the wildest conjectures ha- 
garded as to the rarity und value of 
the modest pewter hox of canphor- 
ated chalk in which that tuoth-brush 
plunged. No loss excitement heralded, 
the appoarance and the poor attempt 
to use brushes of a very diferent 
kind ; aud the lamentable sketch we 
perpetrated of the court, where flou- 
rivhed the palms, was considered a 
mniracle of pnctorial skill. ee ecese 
Dagr Sooriani, and Dagr Ambu 
Bishoi, staud side by side. They have 
the same enclosing rampart of white 
wall wi Abou Makar—they, too, la 
imany-stored keeps, and lowly ’« 
ways, burred apd bolted, and pr. 
anillntoues ready to be rolled agaiust 
them, and so to set at defiance all an- 
aanlt of foemen wnprovided with ar- 
tillery. They, too, date their founda- 
tions from the fowth century, and 
they, tuo, have built m among their 
walls fragments of an architectural 
beauty new uuknown to them- a 
sculptured cornice, it may be, for i 
doorpowt, and the shaft of a marble 
column tor a lintel. But the senre of 
ncliner and of seclusion is mitigated 
here. For trom their lofty walla the 
dwellers in either may Iehold the 
other, und feel that, at least, one more 
human habitation is at hund; und, 
though in one direction the randy, 
welly denert is xpread wide, vut in 
e other you may see the shining 
their skirting uf green minhes, 
the flocks of wild fowl nay, you ma} 
discern the gutherem of saltpetre, 2 
in early spring, the wanderin: Arabs 
with their pasturing cattle. The gar- 
den space it these, moreover, is greater 
than at Abou Makar, and the vegeta 
moreabundent. At Amba Bighoi 
the kind monks insisted on our taxt- 
ing olives from their own trees, dates 
from their own palms. We xaw the 
Nebk ladon with its smal? round fruit, 
which we can only liken tu sleepy crab 
apples filled with cherry stones; one 
or two of the flowering Mimoeas 
those golden blossoms of which the 
perfume makers of Nice and Mentone 
value and contrive to fix the delicate 
weent. Rows of flowering beans were 


















a deep well, cool water, clear and dc- 
ici sweet, We were loth toleave 
it when the appointed time waa come. 
Absence of manuscripts was here al- 
moat as complete as at 5 
neverthe we had more literary 
converse, such as it was; and though, 
at first, the brethren could not, or 
would not, remember that, besides 
their service hooks, they ‘were pos- 
sessed of at leant one Kittab-e-sillemeh, 
or Araho-Coptie vocabulary, that vo- 
lume was produced at last. Their 
own aucicut Coptic, now almost a 
raced tongue, since it is the language 
of all public prayer and praise, ia i 
dead, and very dead, dialect ta them ; 
though the two monks with whom we 
nat poy at night over the kittab 
reat Arahic fairly, there was a mani- 
fest difficulty in deviphering an un- 
ustal Coptic word ; and net small was 
theirignorant marvel at sume few sue 
cessful attempts of ours to avcomplish: 
the feat, and at our comparixon of 
terms with the Greek of the small 
New Testawent we hadinhand. Great, 
also, waa their wonder at our mention 
af the writinun attributed to Macarius, 
of which they lad ne evpy, bat im- 
formed uw that some were promised 
them trom Csiro; and we failed te 
elicit fiom them any precise historical 
details or interesting traditional ne- 
counts of their ancient foundations, 
The Abyssinian community, with 
whom Mr. Curzon met with at Dagr 
Barnaoux, are gone; but the fleas, 
or their descendants (for we know 
too little for ecience of ihe longevity 
of those lively creatures)—the fleas 
which attacked him se vigorously stilt 
flourish and abound in these Aistant 
monastic retreats, 
The moxquitoes, likewise, of the 
sanie race aa those whereby the le- 
historiea inform us that the 
greut Macarius was tormented there 
1,300 years ago, have not deserted the 
reeds and rushes which carpet the 
edges of the lakes. This fact we 
learned by personal experience, not 
at the monasteries, but after loaving 
them and crossing the water alo 


piloted by « certain he 
‘we fell in with, and who saved us 
some hours riding roind, by thie op- 
portune short cut. 
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that in, the desert side—the sand, us 
we neared the lukex, was thickly 
dotted with the tracks of game: there 
‘was the gracefully-pointed hoof-mark 
of the parelle, the clumsier imprint of 
‘boar, the marks of haren aad 
rabbita, and of the tiny jerboa. Very 
aaltand very nauseous is the w.tter 
of the lakes themselves; but we tamy 
that the creatures find in this covert 
some freah springs likewise, such ax 
we were shown and drank of close} 
the little rising ground, upon wh 
the herdsman's family andsgomecthers 
had Wuilt a cluster of reed huts tolive 
in during the season when their cattle 
can ‘and herbage in thin neighbout- 
hood. Here, tresh eges and sivlt 
white curds of buttalo inilk furm 
our hreakfast, As we gave a 5, 
last look upen the Jakes, clouds of 
waterfow] were hovering and elanuing 
over them in the distanre, wlulst, 
some hundrad yards from where we 
sat, teal and wild duck swain about 
among the ruahes: but not 4 tree was 
in night, save where the palms pecped 
aver the white monastery wally The 
twin buildings of Sooriani and Amba 
Bishoi lay in front of ux; aad far on 
the right, the long vutlme of Daw 
Baramoor: hut the towed and fiu- 
tastic nand ridges on the left shut ent 
from the view, 1 completest solittee, 
the distant Abcu rr, It wan 
wide, open landseape, not whotl 
withwut pictorial beauty—few Land- 
wenpes are—Dut it is, perhaps, cen 
to moat advantae towards evemng, 
when the biue atmosphere will lent it- 
relf tu pleasant iliusiuns, such as that 
which caused us to tint, in all honcaty, 
with a slight wash of groen, the hilly 
plateau beyond the monasteries, # 
Yackgrrounct which the glaringsuntiy ht 
of thia morning shows in the de- 
sulatlon of ite verdurcless gravel und 


san 

‘Our backs are turned upon the lake, 
wheu, on our right, shrill cries are 
heard, and two mcn are seen running, 
with ie fet to overtake un, 
A gleam of plight up the coun- 
tenance of the luckiess, Nuisy Hassan, 
whe has been tearful, silent, and sick 
-—you, literally sick with sorrow ever 
since that disastrous hour in which 
‘this Jamentations burst yon the night 
air in the deagrt, And thebright an- 


ipation happily true: thi 
breathless Toness ‘bring tinge oF 















to iT 
their lost breath ; he hurries off with 
tl disappears behind the 
yendlill, to appear again after » brief 
interval, ing in triumph upon 
Gack of the reeovercd mule. 
The honesty which could restore the 
creature to its owncr thua must not 
‘be too severely blamed for the slight 
imperfection of consistency which 
the saddly and stirrups in the finder’s 
hands, Indeod, we were disposed, 
with our European notions, to ale 
solve the honest fellows, who jad, 
unbidden, put us in possession of tho 
mule aguin, of all participation in a 
theft ao paltry. But dragoman, and 
vamelilriver, mule-drivers and all, 
declared that one dunumyg cireum- 
stance mut necda convict them; 
they had restored the mule, hat 
their way, and hud not breathed the 
word backshecsh'’ In the teeth of 
ruch an arguinent, our ips at ouce 
were realed, of necessity. 

Spite of the minor Joa, it waa no 
wonder that the ylee of the noisier 
Hassan should buret forth as we 
trudged along, in snatches of qaver 
Arab anelabes, aud m contented 
chucklen, which grew gradnally inte 
bhouts of sutixtuction. Dut that the 
callousness of the unsympathizing 
Buttalo should suddenly have given 
way = that heshould chirp, and laugh, 
and sing, aud grin from ear to ear, 
and bug his own shoulders now and 
then delightedly, Keemed stranger — 
no stiange, indeed, and unexpected, 
that wi we, eraupanlons of the way, 
kept looking on him with inquinng 
eyes, _-At last, his ecatatic secret was 
too mighty to be contained, and to 
our shame and grief, we found that 
for the party which hud lost the mule 
tw reflect upon the pilfering propen- 
pitioy of that which had found it, 
would be a pot and kettle matter 
after wll, The rasvally Buffalo had 
actually stolen @ pair of leather elip- 
pers from the pour hi with 
whom we had breakfasted, and had 
filled the folds of his wide blue ahirt 
with bread purloiued from the basket 
of the hospitable monks! We were 
tov far udvancod into the Widy tu 
return end anake compeusation, and 
we regret to uwn that our unfeigned 

and information given on 
the nature of the British tread-anill 
and ite fitness for much cases, failed 
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to damp the exuberant exultatiou in 
his misdeeds of that most blame- 
worthy Buffalo. 

How wo rattled over that sourch- 
ing vel on thin our return! No 
need to shower epithcta on mule or 
donkey; they knew a4 well as we 
that green fields of basseem and the 
great atreain lay befure us. Scarcely 
would they cousent to pate, and Jet 
us drink the aweet Nilo water from 
the carthen bottles tendered to us by 
the men we met, according to the 
ralo which it were a foul disgrace to 
any man here to neglect--that he 
who is woing up the Wady should 
offer out of hia store, presumed to be 
repleniahed trom home, refresliment 
to the traveller coming down. 

On we went for vine long hours, 
aud there suddenly uprose trom the 
sandy ven the outstretched line of 
joyous green, interspersed with palm 
wroves and tall minarets, aud with x 
broken succession of trim white sails, 
like the uecks and wings of swarm 
desenedl above the gnesy margin of 
an ttiumwen rivulet, And now we we 
acrone the ferry by sun-lown, chatting, 
in our broken Arabic, with the gomd 
folks of the little cluster of stalls ancl 
coffee-shops which face the broad, 2 
ing flood, There is among them x 
lively little tobacconint, w ho coutrives 
‘tw spell out that El Muar, Cairu itself 
ix our destination; and that yet we 

urpose, before that setting sun shall 
ave risers. m leaven again, to turn 
our bucky upon the ight _rowd 
which leuls thither, and for Kair- 
e- it. Nut without some simal} ef- 
fort do we make him understand that, 
Ih} should we reach that sta- 

tion in good time, to-merrow's suinet 
will ov us at the end of o jourmmey 
which, on his own showing, will con- 
puue three days, Hark ye,” quoth 
ho , ° Hawajees | it heemeth stringe 
that going buckward should, any how, 
uttain the end of guing forward ; end, 
after all"—thie was his truo, final, 
Parthian shot—“after all, these bo 
mules aud « donkey, intelligible ve- 
hiclea of flesh and blood ; is it, 
then, ao clear that this ‘ Baboor’ (va- 
pore, steam-engine) hag not, as some 
$rue be! evens say, an efreet in ita iron 


All through tho Wady the pace had 
poet toe gall foe the srucb-andurbug 
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beast whence Ali Gamalji took his 
penne 7 _ not til] lato that, bay. 
ii hat quadruped at hume, lic 
cromod the river to deliver into onr 
hamls a tiny pag, abandoned in his 
hands. Good, honest fellow, he 
seumed to fear lest the malpractices 
of his compatriots should hsve left 
upon our minds & cloud of general 
suspicion ; and he entreated us before 
dismissing hit to overhaul minutely 
its contents, And we will warrant 
him an honcet fellow, not siraply from 
the fact that, indeed, the little hag’s 
contents proved, by-anid-by, intact ; 
bat rather for the manty glow of satie- 
faction which suffused Jny dark-brown 
features when we answered that we 
would net think of insulting him by 
opening or pearching into it. 

Have yom ever passed a sultry night, 
dear readet, im the storeroain of a 
thrifty village hounewife in the Delta, 
where heaps of durra-grain and other 
cry wealth strew the floor; where oil- 
janx, butter-pots, and cheese-how le are 
Stewed in every comer /--whoere eucky 
and hens are chased by the house cut 
upon the thin rooting of reed, aul (he 
ext herveit charyed zelantly upon the 
sate Ly yelping cars t-—where your 
Iasl-roous door vonumueates with 
outer aur only through the stable in 
whu h your miles of uncertain temper 
are, with the more saturuine donkey, 
huddled up in close companionship 
with the house-cow, her calf, and a 
sheep ar two ¢ 
,, Tfs«, you will undeistand how little 
it may cost a traveller, mpite of a nine 
hours’ amlle down the Wady, ani the 
coming forty miles hetween him and 
the railway station, to turn out in the 
clear, silvery neonlizht, and push on. 


We seem to have dreamed , dream 
of desert Life and far off asvetic monas- 
teriva, for here is the Lancashire 
shriek and whistle aguin, and New- 
caatle cngineslrivers, and a French 
restaurant in the refreahment-rovin, 
and oleayslows, “garcons.” Here he 
scores of Englishmen come hy the last 
Peninsular and Oriental boat. Here 
we are in a firet-class ‘jage again ; 
and, ua the two Hassans grin adieu, 
we plu ity tie oolame tho 
Times, wl give tho startling news 
that Lord is out. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION.—A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 


BY 4 CONMTADULAT OPFICER. 


Novemerr the 15th, 18—, I received 
@ report from Constable Hatly, 0 
Ballytoher station, to the effect, that 
the house of a table wilow, 
named Murphy, had -n attacked on 
the previous night. and broken into 
by a party, two of whom were arined 
with pistola The house had }een 
robbed of a considerable xum of mane), 
and _ the widow and her daughter se- 
verely beaten. The old woman had 
been treated in a barbarous manner. 
I Joat not a moment in hastening to 
“visit the rcene.” 

Mre. Murphy was the widow of a 
man uamed Blichael Murphy, who 
had been for several years a tenant to 
Colonel N——, 0 . He held 
by lease about twenty acres of land 
at a fair rent. When he died he left 
behind him the widow, a son about 
twenty years of age, and « dauyliter, 
not then eighteen, together with a 
small amount which | hoarted. 

rao Was within at the time 
when the outrage was committed, ¢.- 
cept the widow, her daughter, and a 
servant gitl Her sen, James Mur- 
phy, had gone to a distant fair, to pel) 
ves, an 





had nut returned. 

On my arrival at the house, alunt. 
half-past eight o’clock in the morning, 
I found the state of the poor widow 
to be very alarming. I cleared the 
house, and exainined the dunghter, 
who, after hesitation and weeping, 
stated that she knew one of the men, 
apd he the princi; is Was a 
ye man named Thomas Courtney, 
of. Cloongoon, and she could not bo 

ag she had known him for 
hist 
face 


e had taxed him with it to 

when he was ing her 

mother, and told him she would hang 
him for the murder. The servant- 


I proceeded, to the house of Court- 
‘s father, accompani 


ne by two 


it was a mile from the 


f Thomas Courtney at 


in we found 
pakfast with 
his father ant mother, and a younger 
brother. They all stood up, and al- 
though there was evident surprise in 
their manner, there waa nothing to 
indicate guilt or even confusion in 
‘Tons appearance. “ Welcome, your 
honour, welcome,” said father and 
son, almost in a breath, “Sit down, 
your honours, and take an air of the 
fire ; you're out early, aud the mornin’ 
is damp.” 

“No, thank you, Courtney,” said 
L “The fact ix, D have called upon 
‘business. 

“Upon business, your honour ; why, 
then, is there any thing the matter 
Or is there any thing Tom or Fean du 


for you ? 

‘There was a freedom from any alarm 
in all this which it was puiuful to he 
obliged to dissipate. I asked Thomas 
where he had heen all night} He 
aid, at home; and futher and mother, 
doth getting uneasy, declared they 
could awear he had Ais brother 
Billy, who slept in the bed with hin, 
uid the sume. I then told Courtn 
that he wax iy prisoner, charg 
with a rerions offence, aud I requested 
him not to ray any thing. He would 
Jw brought before the magistrate, and 
it was better fur the present that he 
should be silent. 

“Silont!" he cried, dushing the 
chair upon which he had been atting 
against the ground; “silent ! I care 
not who hears whet I say. I stand 
at the world’s defiance ; there’ 10 
person so black ah can injure ne: and 
even if I had not my father and my 
muother, and_my brether Billy there 
to clear me, T have enough within my 
Irreast to tell me that I can defy the 
world. I shall be ready in one minute, 
sir,” he added, in # calmer tone ; and, 

to an inner room, he returned 
ost immediately, with his 
coat and hat on, 

Tt were needless to pursue the scene 
which took place when the actual fact 
of his b about to he marched off 
foreed itwelf upon his father and mo- 
ther. There was all that clapping 


widow's; and on goin) 
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of hands and screaming upon the 
of the qother, with silent and 


preparation hy the father to arcom- 
pany him, interrupted with exclama- 
tions of “ Whiat, F toll you—will you 
hold yourtongne, you fool!" addressed 
to hin wife, which are usnal ou auch 
occasions. 

Refore Icaving the house, I made 
wearch for Paid Courtney's clothes 
and shoes, for the uight had heen very 
wet ; but I found them dry and un- 
soiled. 

T then brought Tom Courtney away 
with me. He made light of an} thing 
which could be brought against him 5 
atid he was certain, when he wan 
brought face to face with hin acen- 
ver, he could defy them, and seemed, 
confident of being permitted to retin 
with Ins futher ; told hrs mother not 
to fret, that he'd be hack in a couple 
of hora, and to keep up her heart ; 
but as we started she threw herself, 
in a state of distraction, upon the 
stone bench in front of the house, 
rocking te-and-fro, with a sert of shi 
yering monn, ‘h it was piteonr to 
hear, dying away in the wind, a. we 
yot farther from the door, 

On my arnval at the potice lar 
rack with Courtney, I learned thit 
the Widow Murphy was im a poor 
atate. The doctor feared there wan a 
fractare of the #kull She wan also 
weriouly injured by burning. Within 
the last half hoor she had in some 
degree revived, and recognised her 
danghter. 1 then sent Catherine Mur- 
phy awd Winefred Cox (the xervaut 
kin) who hiad heen in the houneat the 
tune af the attack) tu my own head 
station, where E woon after bronght 
the prisoner, I had sent a policeman 
acrose the fiells to the magistrate, 
with a few lines in pencil to request 
he would come over a4 soon ax possi- 
bie, an I feared there had been mw 
der done during the night; and I had 
not long to wait his arrival He re- 
ecived the informations of the daughter 
and the servant girl, beth of whom 
swore in the moat distinet manner 
inst Thomas Courtney as the prin- 

and he was fally conunitted for 












fy) 


The same day, Jaincs Marphy, hay- 
ing returned from a fair, came tore, 
Hetalled a conversation he had 
with Tom Courtney two days before 
the fair ; of which more anon. 
The third day the doctor told me 
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the widow could not long survive. I 
lost no time, therefore, in sending for 
the magistrate. In Jess than an hour 
we met at her bed-si 

‘On being interrogated, whe said :~ 
“1 know that Pmgoingto die, and it’s 
not of him I'm thinking, although he 
left my poorJemnzy an orphan,end my 
little git) without a mother; P'd rather 
muy nothing at all about it: I forgive 
oh, letme die with the comfort of 
forgiveness upon my heart. He must 
have been nad, for he wasn't drank; 
but TL not swear aguinst him. Pm 
on my death-bed, and FU tuke no 
oxth at all, Oh, Tom, Tom, T forgive 
yon! and may the Lord forgive youas 
‘Tide this day!” The magiatrate told 
her she would le required merely to 
tell the truth hefore Gind. He con- 
widered she way bound in conscience 
to do no, 

“Oh, Eknow that, * whe replied; 
“and sire y an haye the truth 
from enough without asking it from 
adyin’ woman: there is Kitty her- 
self, and there's Winns Cox, did't 
they both ree him better than I did, 
and didn’t they beth tax him to his 
face? And sure he never spoke u 
worl, for he couldn't deny it. Oh, 
Tow, Tem— Thomas Courtney, may 
the Lord forgive yon this day! "twas 
surely you and your party thet inur- 
dered ime. Ob, Te 






























‘om, Tom, avic ma- 
three, wouldn't I give ber ta you an’ 
weleome before any boy inthe parish, 
if khe was for you; and didn't T often 
tell_you, asthore, to wait and that 
maybe she'd come round. Ob, Tom, 
Tom, if I wanted help isn’t it ta your- 
self I'd send; and to think that it 
was you, Tom, that came and mur- 
dered me and rubbed ime, and that 
it’s on you T inust lay my death at 
last. Oh, Tom, I wonder will the 

forgive you, if Ido this day,” 
Here she lay back, exhausted. 

The magistrate who had written all 
that was necessary of what she had 
said, and put it into proper form (I 
had written down every word pre- 
cisely asshe had utteredit : all through 
this surratice of actual gcourrences F 
copy from my note-book), then 
itover to her, and she: Sontinnedetchie 

to affirm that Courtney had 
been the leader in the attack. 

November 19th, Constable Hanly 
arrived at tny station carly, with an 
account that the Widow Murphy 
died daring the sight. 


oR 


hake Hanly,” said I, “what is 
this ei ive to tell me now?” 
“Why, then, sir, I'll tell ee that. 
The very night the Widow ‘8 
house waa attacked, the ty called 
‘st the house of Phil Moran, who 
@ publicthouse at the crom- 
of: and aaked for whia- 
key. Mc T hear, refused to open 
the door, and they amashed it in, and 
made him give them the whirkcy. 
Now, air, Phil Moran is an wucle of 
Tom Ovurtney'x; aud, I believe, re- 


him and spoko to him. 
think, sir, this cleuches the business, 
if it be true. And what maken ie 


believe it the more, he left home ere 
eaterday mornin’, after the widow 
Mea ard ‘has not returned; Dut he 
let it slip the morning after it hap- 
ab a gool joke, and before he 

eard of the attack, and then he drew 
in his horna, and vow he’s gone off.” 
Old Ned Courtney, Tom's father, 
was one of the higher class of furmere. 
He was a most respectable wan in 


e sense. He had realized a few 
bn 1d pounds, which lay to his 
credit in the Branch Bank «f Ireland. 


He was a favourite with the gentry, 
who used to shake hands with him at 
tho and ask his opinion about 
stock. jomna was his eldest non. 
Tom was sent when a mere lud to x 
neighbouring school, where he soon 
ited t parte ; Pee fines 
yeare been accoup won, 
to “ blind the muster . in the classics. 
‘He would argue with him, and dr- 
coorse Bim for owns hous with an 
ingenuity that an ¢lu- 
quence that astoniahed poor Al‘ weeny 
—such was the master’s nume—whiue 
the younger scholars sat, with their 
moutha open and their “ Universles” 
on their knees, whispering and nudg- 
‘ing in wondor und delight, to ree the 
master scratching his head with Lis 
left d, while every moment he 
drew the thumb of his right acrons 
the tip of his tongue, and with a ra- 
pidity that almost eluded the quickest 
oye Gnd Toin’s eye was quick), turned 
oe leaves over and aver, | reyes 
forwards, quoting a line here an¢ 
‘thére, as much as to say, a EY, thin, 
you young jackanapes, you, there is'nt 
aline fhe from cover to cover 
‘book had none), that I had’nt at my 
ie enda before you Ra) on 
oul recubens’ — 
her turn or two), ‘0, 
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Formose imi erede colori’ 
inal eayon tranulate chat Mater 


“You're out at all eventa, 
My, Mac for T never had » bit’ 


fre you're as cousated aa if you 
had in uy three lables, 
will you?” and thun would balf an 
hour’s sparring take place between 


MSweeny and his pupil. 

About ‘thia time, teo—for Tommy 
was now past sixtoen (and it is ex- 
traordinary how early tho Lrish young- 
sters fake a notinn)-—Tinn Courtney 
fell in love with ( atherine Murphy, 
the daughter of the widow Murphy, 
of Cortheen ; she was a beautiful 
gel, somewhat about his own age. 

it,if my1 emark about the youngsters 
falling in Jove thu» curly be applicable 
to the boys, believe me, it is no loss 
true as regarils the girls in Ireland— 
and, carly as Tommy won in the field, 
he was uot in time, fur there was one 
before him; and Catherine refused to 
hear a word fron n, point-blank, 
though without telling him why. But 
he oon found out; and as he thortly 
afterward» changed the scene and 
muanuer of his hfe, and perhapy man: 
of the feclings with which his boyish 
days were associated, he {bought 
Iut seldom of Catherine Murphy. 
Tom vontinued, however, to yo to 
M‘Sweeny’s school for another year, 
at the end of which he had learner 
more than M‘Sweeny cvuld teach, and. 
“was quite all out and entirely” —tu 
use the pedagoguo’s own words, “be- 
yant his ingenuity or comprehinsiun 
to resolve.” Mr, M‘Sweeny, therv- 
fore, called one morning un old Court- 
ney, and told him “that he’d have to 
bend Masther Courtney to some other 
school, fur that he could get no goud 
of him~—that in place of larnin’ hia 
lessons and houldin’ his ton, 
clever boy: t, and takin’ 
from thin hat was able to give it, 
it's what he was always intherraptin’ 
him, startin’ him questions, and 
meanderin’ about books that he was’nt 
within a year and a-half of.” 

It was decided that Tom should 
enter the church, and he spent three 
yeara at Maynooth. 

It was before the end of tho third 





ie, BS & 
e larnin’ 


(the year that Courtney w 


ap- 
peared at home, having nothing what- 
ever of a clerical appearance about 
him, and unhesitatingly declared “that 
he never would go to Maynooth, 
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as he had given up all idea of ever 
jato the mimistry—at least 

into—— ;” and here he stopped short, 
and wi give no reason for 
Shing he either had done or intended 

do. 

After this interview it began tote 

Te] 

Porinh “thar gous Courencg hed 
turned Protestaut—a circumstance 
milah, as he had not Leen at muss 
since his return, was pretty gene- 
rally believed.” On the other faud, 
however, he hud not been at church; 
but this was an extreme step, which, 
perhaps, he was not prepared to brave, 
if hin views were even so decided or 
confirmed aa to have prompted it. 

Tom Courtucy wastall, is glossy, 
dark hair grew in rich curls hack- 
wards from o bread and manly fore- 
head, and contrasted with the marble 
whitenens of a lung neck, which Byron 
wight have envied, His eyes sine 
with a dark, but soft bn Miaacy which 
prevented won trom being able to 
aacertain their precise colour. His 
nose was atraight oud perfectly forme. 
His checks were pate—very palo ~— 
except at times when exercine or the 
excitement of debate or armuncut 
tinged them with a bloom which, for 
a womeut, you thought rendered him 
bandsomer than usual ; but, when it 
was gone, you thought yor were 
wroms, and that the pale cheek Iw- 
eavme him most. In disposition Tom 
(‘ourtney had hitherto been con- 
sidered a moat amiable aud benevo- 
Tent young man ; and hia character 
for every thing that was correct and 
good Lad been proverbial 

Matters lay in abeyance for three 
months, It was now the amiddie of 
February; the sizes drew near, 10- 
thing now had turned up, and Philip 
Moran had not been heard of--a very 
damaging fact fur poor Ton Court- 


ney's Cane. 
thorn ed.— Fan} ‘had found Philip 
Moran, at Carrickfergus, whore he 


had fled toa friend’s house. I bronght 
him before the magistrate, with the 
He"wreck to he sworn, 
J \oweve;r, 

eae ee eS 

i si 7 
Boe te ace he wan plnesd his 
evidence was against hia ew ; but 
thet, at the same time, he aduty 
to perform from which he should not 
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init him to gaol. His only reply 
"Gods wil be done, I do refuse 
A committal was then made out, and 
Philip Moran lay that night not four 
celis distant from his nephew in the 
county aol, 

March 7th.—It was now the even- 
ing before the assizea, at least the 
evening before the tri The Crown 
Judge, Sir William Smith, had ar- 
tively opened the cormmission, given 
Jhis charge to the grand jury, and re- 
tired to hia lodgings; the town was in 
a bustle ; two seatries were measuring 
about duelling, pilistance st before the 
judge’s door. sherifi’s carri: 
‘was rolling up the street ; police, with 
their packs, were arriving iu amall 

parties from the distant stations ; aud 
lodging-housesand eating houses were 
on the alert. Two of theae police 
partics met from different directions 
at the head of the main street, when 
the following incident occurred :— 
Constable Collert, with two men, 
plumped up against Constable Ferrisa, 
with one uuu, at the corner of the 


strect. 
“ Hallo ' boys,” said Ferriss, “where 
do you put up ! let us stop together ; 
in Kavanagh recommended us to 
atop at Frank Hinnegav’s, a quiet, de- 
cent house, uud no resort of any one 
Int respectable people ; come along 
Pith ws son'l not get cheaper or bet 
ter lodgings in the town ; come fre 
“Ay,” rephed Collert, “so ite? 
hut it's very far from the court an 
the parades ; we're threetotwoagainst 
ou, and come with ua to Jemmy 
“Coy's, it’s justas cheap and respect- 
able a houso 2s Hinnegan’s, not 
half so fur From the parades. Hinne- 
4, I know, ie a clean, comfortable 
\ouse, but it’s an out-of-the-way 
‘ ea you ever stop in it 1” said 
d 
“T did, jnarter i ” suid 
one qt uevsions, 
Collert ; “and, indeed, a cheap, nice 
house it is; but, I tell you, ’tis out of 
the wry, so come a with us to 
M‘Coy’s: the County, inspector is 
very sharp as to time—he’a on 
humecif ; I vote for M‘Coy’s, 
tis quite close tv our work, bays.” 
6 


a 


“Toes up for choice, said a yo 
gab who not yet spoken, and 
let us ail abide by the winner.” 
{Dee f said Ferries, “though I 
ama very unlucky.” 
* ” PA they all in a voice, 
and out came o hal ny 


Ferrian’s pocket. 

“Tl ery,” said Collert. _ . 

“ With ‘all my heart,” said Ferrins, 

Up it went. 

Head?’ exivd Collert. 

“ Yon lost,” maid Ferriva, “it'n legx 5 
Lwon, for oncein my hfe, ; maybe 
there’s luck in that Manx halfpenny. 

They all then adjourned to Hinne- 
gan’s lodging-house. 

But men ‘you will say, dragin such 
nonsense a8 this into the story, aul at 
such a time? It is trifling and unne- 
ceagary. I reply : pray, reader, he not 
too hasty in passing an opinion pon 
apparently ymall matters. The inci- 
dent istriftinyg, but it isnot unnecessary. 

h Oth.—Tom Courtney stood 
erect in the front of the dock, aul 
never took his eye off the clerk of 
the crown while he was reading the 
indictment. When he had ended with 
the usual question of “ How say you, 
are yon guilty or not?” (Courtney 
threw his cyes, os it would appear, 
through the vaulted roof up into the 
very eaven, and replied, in a voice 
which wax not loud, but which, in its 
beauty and distinctness, was heard hy 
the farthest individual in the court— 
“Not guilty, wo help me, Cod, iu this 
my great extremity,” and he leaned 
fc intingly. 

Mr. ama the famous counsel, was 
a88)} ac prisoner. 

The trial commenced with an able 
statement from the counsel for the 
crown. Catherine Murphy was the 
first witness, Sho stated, that on the 
14th of November she was in her ino- 
ther’s house. Her brother, James, was 
absent at a fair ; some time after mid- 
night there was aloud knocking at the 

3 Witness got up, and put on her 
clothes ; was greatly frightened ; her 
mother told her not to speak. Winny 
Cox slept on a loft over a amall roum 
that was off the far side of the kitchen; 
Wittefred Cox got up also, while the 
knocking wes going ou, and just as 
she was coming down ftom doft, 
ey lit 


door was smashed in 
acandle at the fire; knew the mau 





floor, and two, men entered: 
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that blew the coal; knew him when 
the light of the coal waa flaring on hia 
face, as well as after the le was 
lit; could not be mistaken, ae she 
knew the prisoner from the time they 
were children, and her heart jumped 
up when she saw it was Tom Court- 
ney. The men were armed with pis- 

3 they came to the bedside where 
her mother Jay; one of them seized 
her by the arm and made her rit up ; 
on her oath, it was the prisoner, and 
“its at his door I Iny my mother’s 
death.” 

There waa here a sensation and 
mounmur through the court ; but, after 
afew moments, the examination was 
continued. 

“Witness knew the prisoner for 
many years ; he was son to a neigh- 
‘hour ; is positive that he is the man: 
the prisoner demanded where the 
money was ; her mother denied that 
she had any money in the houre ; the 
prisoner then struck her with the end 
of the pistol ; knew that her mother 
had small box with rome money in 
it; thinks about fourteen or filleen 
pounds besides pome silver, It did 
not know where rhe kept it; if she 
Anew she would have told the pri- 
soner at once, to save hor mother ; told 
her mother, for God's sake, to tell 
hin where it was, and let all their had 
Iuck go with it; her mother replied, 
‘Never: Tom, you're the last man 
breathing I thought would do me an 
ill turn, and only for you ktruck me, 
Td think it war joking you are, or 
through Figuor, w! nat I never saw on 
you_ yet. hey en my 
mother out of the hed, cet feonght 
her into the kitchen, where they struck 
her ‘in, ut she would not tell; 
they drew out the rakings of the fire 
upon the hearth, and threw her down 
upon them; the prisoner held her 
under the arma, and the other man 
pulled her legs from under her ; wit- 
nesg then murder, and seized 
the prisoner by the throat ; called the 

is hy hia name, and said, ‘Tom 

7, Vt bang you as high asthe 

castle for this night's work ;” he gave 
witness a blow which staggered her 
over against the wall, and said, ‘Give 
up the money, before there’s mischief 
done ;’ her mother was screaming 
very fond. When they first threw her 
er down upon tl Winny 

Gox jumped down off the loft and 
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szappled with the second man ; with 
‘inny'’a help, and what witness could 
do after she got the blow, her mother 
atruggledintoths middleofthekitchen 
floor, and eaid, ‘Give thei tho box, 
Kitty, it’s in the little press at tho 
head of the bed,’ and she fainted off 
They then departed, leaving her mo- 
ther, as she thought, duad ; suw the 
notes in the bux when the prisoner 

ed it; thero was also a purse in 
the box with some silver in it, which 
belonged to witness herself ; would 
know it again if she Kaw it ainonyst a 
thonsaud—a goud right she’d Lave, 
‘twag the prisuner himself gave it to 
her, about four years ago ; it was 
Teather june, lined with ilk, 
there were letters upon it; 
gavoit to her mothertokeepforsafety ; 
did not know the second mau that 
came intu the house.” 

This witness wan crom-cxamined at 
iouch length by Mr. B —, princi: 
pally as to her former intimacy with 
the prisoner, but nothing wan elicited. 

inefred Cox was next examined, 
aud she corroborated every syllable 
that had been sworn tu hy the fimt 
Witness in its mont iinute particu- 
lam: heard Catherine Blurphy say, 
“Tom Courtnoy, Tl hang you for 
this night's work, its often my mother 
nursed you, to murder her at lant ;” 
knew the prisoncr for many years, 
and could not he imivtaken, 

Philip Moran was then sent for to 
the witnesa 100m, and put upon the 
table, and here there was a very pain- 
ful scene indeed— not » being in court 
whose heart did not beat. 

Moran never ruiscil bis eyes, never 
1) d his lips; he moved not; he 
did not aypear to breathe. The clerk 
of the crown held forth the book and 
told him to take it, bat his arms 
seemed os though they were dead by 
his side, The counsel for the crown 
rose, and addressing his lordship, said 
“My lord, thia is a most material 
witness, and however painful the pusi- 
tion in which he stands towards the 
[iizoner, and iu which we stand in 

‘ing obliged to bring him forward — 
for I understand he is his uncle -the 
case is one of sch magnitude in itself, 
und so peculiar as regards the unfor- 
tanate man in the dock, that we feel 
it imperative upon us to establish it 
Vy, the months of many witnesses. 

eo 
erto 















iaoner, I understand, has bith- 
eB nost excellent character, 
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and I am aware that such will le 
attested here this many most 
respectable ; but this very fact, 
my lord, makes it the more in- 
cumbent upon us to fortify our case 
by all the evidence we can fairly bring 
to bear upon it, in order to_satiafy, 
uot only the jury, but the public, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, aa to the 
‘guilt of the prisoner.” 

“T have no doubt he will give his 
evidence,” said the judge. “Witness, 
Pare me,” Not « muve —not a etir. 

“Witness, pray di your eyos to- 
wards me, while I uddreus a very few 
word to you,” continued the judge. 

Had he been male of marble 
cud not have been more immov- 
able—death could not have been 
more still, 1 think the judge thought 
he must have been in w fit of some 
kind, for he »cemed perplexed, and 
I heard him axk, in an undertone, 
7 the aodeal gentleman who bere 
charge of the gaol waa in court, am 
directed Lim to he sent for. Iu the 
meantime he again addrewed hin 
by saying, “ Witness, I oum quite 
certain ay must hear what I say, at 
lest ] shall take it for granted that 
you do: your present course cannet, 
avail you, the how must be vindicated, 
and however painful it muy be to you, 
You mnst give your evidence, or shoul 
You persist in refusing to do so, I 
shall have no course left but tu com- 
mit you to prison, and thet, let me 
add, indefinitely.” 

Still not a word—not x move. Hero 
the prisoner started up from the pori- 
tion be had all this time muintumed, 
and called out, “Unele Philip —Unele 
Philip, won't you speak to we? You 
will —you mest.” 

This reemed to act like magic on 
the witness, for he turned quickly 
round and gazed hin nephew in the 
fave ag he continued, “Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence 
like a man—what are you afraid of? 
Think you not that your unwilling- 
ness to tell the truth must be con- 
strued into an unwillingness to injure 
ime; may it not—nay, muat it not— 
impress the jury the public as 

ii ine a8 any evidence 
which you can give. Uncle Philip, 
there is but one consideration which 
should tempt you to hold out in this 
of Soe aie through 

i induces rat any 
influence, to he about to stato that 














which is Rot + ths fact: if heat fe 
lo to pause ;— but no, 

itivan tu unworthy ‘theagh ‘and I ask 
Dp mother aad myselP and the whol 
mother an ‘and the whole 
courte you have edopted in this inel- 


ancholy 
tion.” Here the pxicme rae com 

letely overcome, an covering: 
in fe Is, 3 


face with his hends, he writhed in 


business forbid the »uppor- 


the egony of distress—'twas the word by 


‘mother that unmanned hini. 

T have been for upwards of thirty 
years in the habit of attending like 
places, and I never witnessed such a 
soene, 

Presently the prisoner regained his 
pelt porsesniom, antl “ proudly he flung 
his clustering ringleta buck,” and con- 
tinued, “ Rouse yourself, Unele Phihp, 
take the book and give your evidence, 
T know you will swear nothing hit 
what you believe to be the truth.” 

OTis a difficult thing, Tom,” said 
hia_uncle, tuming round, “and for 
all I have to say it isu’t much.” 

As he took the byok, I heurd Tom 
Courtney nay, “God help you, Uucle 
Philip; they might have Sparel you 
this, for they have enough.” 

ip Moran was then sworn aml 
examined: kept @ public house un! 
jon the night the wide. 
Murphy's boure was attucked, very 
late, or towards morning, some ywr- 
ony called at his house and asked for 
whiskey, refused to give it to them at 
that hour; they ud they were tra- 
yellers and were very wet, that they 
should get it; looked out throngh the 
window, saw three Perseus it was 
a moonlight night, very wet ; 
th it he knew one of the men whe 
stood a little to one side; told them 
t» go home, that they could be no 
atran; 3 one of them swore they 
would smash in the door if it was not. 
opened, but that they had plenty of 
money, and would PSY, well for the 
wh ney 3 thought tho easiest way to 
of them was to give them 


whiskey; lit @ oan and drew 
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what's the matter? won't you come 
in and ary yourself; he made no 
reply, and witness said, “you had 
better home, Tom, as fast as you 
can ;” Boew Tom Courtney aince he 
waa born; is hie unole by his mother 3 

Prisoner came no nearer, at any 
time, than where he first stood, about 
four yards. 

Thia witness was then enlled upon 
the Crown to state positively 
whether the prisoner waa one of those 
three men, or if he had auy doubt. 
He was positive that the man who 
stood outside was the prisoer; he 
did not know either of the other men, 
they were strangers. 

This witness was crosa-cramined 
with great ingenuity, principally aa to 
the @ress which the prisoner had on , 
whether it waa that wually worn by. 
ho, and the opportunity « had of 
distinetly seeing his face. Upon the 
whole this croxs-examination wea not 
wnrucvessfi of a rather favenrable 
impreshion towards the privoner. 

_As the okd mun trumed to go down 
his cyes met those of hia vephew. 
They were within four feet of cach 
other, and Moran having gazed at 
him for 9 moment, threw bix arms 
antl shoulders actons the rails of the 
dock, and clasping him round the 
neck, he «ried, “Oh, Tom, forgive me; 
but I could not wiovg my soul,” 

“Staud buck, Unele Philip,” said 
Courtney, “you'll drown me with 
your tears. T know you have sworn 
what you heheve to be the truth, and 
T would disown you if you would de 
any thing else—even to save my life.’ 

le then staggered down, or rather 
was helped down, and you could have 
heard his sobs dying sway in the dis- 
tance as he was supported ont of the 


t 

James Murphy was examined, and 
stated that Courtney casually met 
him on the road, some days before 
the attack, and advised him to yo to 
the fair to sell hin calves, an it wan 

au oxcellent market. 
Widow Murphy's dying decla- 
on waa then. ea when a parmur 
‘surprise and indignationran through 
the court. Persons who had hitheto 
felt inclined to nympathize with the 
prisoner began now to look upon him 
‘asa hardened and i cal ruffian. 
The case for the prosecution closed. 
‘Witness for the defenre 
's brother, Billy, a hand- 
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some lad :-—“ Recollected the night the 
Widow Murphy's house was attacked; 
slept dn that night in the bed with 
hia’ brother. ‘itness und the pri- 
woner went to bed about ten o'clock ; 
locked the honse-door, and hung the 
key behind the parlour-door ; the pri- 
soner got into bed first ; he slept next 
the wall, and witness slept on the 
outaide. Prisoner and witness loth 
said their ‘ers before they got 
into hed 0 prisoner was in the 
bed in the morning when witness 
awoke. Turned two or three times 
in the night, and, on his solann oath, 
the prisoner was in the bed on 
these ovcasions.” 

Crooh-examined by Mr. F- a 

“The prinoner had other clothos in 
& box in the same room ; could have 
got them without touching those on 
the chair.” 

“Could he not have left the hone, 
then, without your knowledge, oir?” 

“Ps just poorible; but Dam posi- 
tive he never dit.” 

“Do you mean to ewea), sir, that 
he did not do that whieh it wax pon- 
wible he could have done without 
your knowledge /” 

“TH tell you~” 

“No, pir, you'll tell me nuthing 
until you give me a d.rect answer. 
Lask you, sir, atain, and for the last 
time, will Riad take if upon yonrself 
to swear that the prisoner did not 
leave the house that night ufter you 
and he went to bed {” 

“T will not swear it pontively.” 

“You may gu down, sir.” 

“You were going to sy something 
just now,” said the judge. 

“T was going to ay, doy lord, that 
I would not swear positive x to any 
thing which I did not actualy know 
to i & faut of ne Federal ee 
and in thie case, although | am quite 
sutinfled in my own uund that the 
prisoner did not leave the house on 
that night, yet ax the pon mlity doc 
exist that he cmdd fave done 80, 
however safe I might believe myself 
to be in swearing it, I think it would 
be wrong to do so.” 

“Tt is a rey honest answer, my 
good boy, broke in Mr. B——, “and 
stamps ruth upon every tittle uf your 
evidence.’ 


The witness here became much af- 
fected; his eyes filled with teat end 


uth 
twitched with emotion. 
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handkerchief to hie eyes as he turned 
to go down—more, f think, to hide 
his brother as he passed than to 


check his tears; but the Prisoner 

arms, and grasped 

him by the shoulder as he passed, 
saying, - zt 

od bless you, Billy, you're all 

right, man—you're all right. Forgive 
me if I was afraid of your love,” 

Billy then rushed through atte 
crowd, carrying the aympathy an: 
lief of every one who he his evi- 
dence with him. 

The only other evidence which wan 
lnonglit torward was as to character, 
and certainly if it could have availed 
in opposition to the flood of evidence 
which was aguinat the prisoner, he 
would have been turned from the 
dock a free mau; the highest and 
most noble in the comity, one and 
all, bore cheerful end distinet_testi 
mony to the aniability aud uniformly 
good character and conduct of Tom 
Courtuey 5 the priests (fur they atill 
claimed” him) tlionged forward to 
the table, to bear witnens to his bene- 
volence and kind-heartedness, fron. 
a very child—and the case cloved. 

The judge slowly turned himeclf 
round towards the jury, and made a 
very long paure—wo lung that it be- 
came at lust the sulject of whispers 
from ove ta another, aud I heard 
some one say that le was ouly wait- 
mg for the buzz (which always takes 
place at thot moment m a crowded 
court) to subside—but 7 did not think 
it was. 

He commenced, however, and it 
was the signal for death-like silence. 
I shall not follow him through his 
charge; he left no point of view in 
which he did uot put the case. I 
shall never fot his voice, his 
views, his perio He closed, and 
during the whole of his charge he 
never once used the w ‘on the 
other hand, gentlemen”—{alas! there 
‘was no other hand to tum to); nor 
did he close with that general and 
hackneyed finale to all charges, “if 
they bad 2 doubt, a reasonable doubt” 

it was a termination of which his 

ty rendered that judge pasticu- 

fond); but in thie case he seemed 

to feel—the whole court felt—that it 
would have been out of place; and 
his closing words were: “I heave, 
then, the case with ybu, gentlemen ; 
and I do eo with a firm permasion, 


58 

that aa upright, conscientious jurun, 
you will do your duty without re- 
spect to and rleas uf the 


reault, founded on the evidence. and 


‘been 
‘brought before you.” 

Oh! what a huwn—what a buzz— 
what whispering, and wiping of facer, 
what altering of elbows onthe ledgesot 
the scata, what alight shaking of wads 
and compressing of lips, aa people 
looked in each other’s faces while the 
jury rose to retire; and “ Poor young 
fellow?” “God help him;” “Unfartt 
nate mother;” and much like reniarke, 

in an undertone from «ue t 
another. I lifted up my heart in si. 
lent er to God that He woul 
indeed help both him and his mother 
in that distracting, frightful how. 
Not_o man, not a women, net a 
child—and there were children there 
—left the court, although there were 
numbers who had not tasted food for 
nearly twelve houra; such wax the 
a suspense, the dreadful anxiety 
to learn that which every person there 
knew to ar it u _certamty ws that 
the sun which had been some time 
ret would rise again in the morniz 

Contrary to all expectation, the 

jury remained in for nearly half an 

our--not thut they donlted (an 1 
Jearned afterwards), but from a sheer 
reluctance to hand in the futal word. 
Indeed it was the good sense and liu- 
ananity of one of the jurons which 
prevented them from giving farther 
delay (such was their repugnance), hy 
representing that every moment they 
remained in beyoud what wax reusun- 
able, in ao plain a case, was only cul- 
euloted to nourish a vain and delusive 
hope in the prisoner’s breast, and lead 
him to the belief, that it was possible 
to take a favouruble view of the cane. 
‘The justice, the humanity of this was 
et once acquiesced in; and the jury 
room door opened, and forth came a 
reluctant but conscientious jury. The 





issue paper was handed down. The 
clerk the crown read over the 
names of the jurors, and read eloud, 
thor ne ves ioonied & he ut- 
tered it awfal w ULTY,” 

ing the useless, but usual words, 
“have you any thing to say why sen- 
tence of death and execution lia 
not be passed upon you ?” 

The prisoner, 


“Guilt had brought ts hesde ae 
gether, stretched his arms along the 
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front rail of the deck, and laid his 
hesd down the backe of his 
bands. In this position he remained 
evidently struggling with inwerd emo- 
tion. was a deatb-like silence 
then, indeed, in the court, as there 
always is immncdiately previous to the 
sentence of death being paused. At 
length the judge—who ‘been gaz- 
ing at some duuginary object in the 
nit—said, “ Priaoner.” 

At the word, the convict, fur auch, 


indeed, he now was, aI up into 
nu erect position, and pushing back 
bir long k hair, which had fallen 


down over his forchead and cyow, 
showed a face of murble whitenos, 
Imt an unstirring eye of surpassing 
heauty, 
“ Prisoner,” said the judge, again. 
“My lord,” paid the prisoner, “I 
have Iwen asked if T have any thing to 
nity why renteuce of death and exera- 
tion shoul not be passed pon me. TH 
the question he not altogether an in- 
sult or a mockery, may Che perinitted 
to say afew words to the Court~-not, 
lam aware, that they can have an 
influence upon iy fate, but, my lor 
that they may be remembered when 
Tom no more ;” and his lips quivered. 
The judge made no answer, rather 
prermalecing him to proceed, than giving 
Dh lord, Phave len found guilty 
jy lor have een found 
of a crime of which I aim as innocent 
Defore Heaven ax any perron whu now 
jews me or lovks upun ine, standing 
here, in the eyes of tho law, & con- 
Vieted muniercr, and about tu reveive 
sentence of deuth and execution—ob | 
terrible, terrible words! There may 
be eyes now looking at me, thore may 
be ears now listening tu me, of those 
who know and whe could prove my iu- 
uoccuce, even at this moment. If such 
there be in the suurt [and the prisoner 
turned round and surveyed the urowd 
in rere of the dock], let them behold 
me—let them listen to my words. Of 
course, my lord, I allude to the real 
perpetrators. this horrid crime, 
shoukl any of them be here, and 
which is not impogsible. Do I ex- 
pect, then, that # they he, they or 
uny of them stand forth aud 
avow it? no! I have no such 


hope ; “tis 

1c rpettate 
such a crus! deed will be bit tho glad 
to chuckle in the security of my con- 
viction.” {Here there wan « great 
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paste fo the contre of he cod be- 
4 dock, and a 8 looking 
man, who had fainted from the heat, 
was removed into the street, where 
the fresh air soon revived him; but 
I do not believe he returned into 
tho court, and I beard somebody say 
that he was a siranger.} “They may 
hear,” continued the prisoner, when 
silence was restored, “from the lips 
of a dying man, that they are ahout 
to commit auother mnurder, and that, 
sooner ur later, justice will overtake 
them, and my character will be re- 
deomed, and ny memory rescued from 
diagrace and sbame—perhaps ere I be 
rotten in the grave.” 

Sir William knit lis brow, and 
seemed as if Le would have stopped 
him. Ho at once perceived it, and 
added-— 

“ Pardon the expression, my lord -- 
this is not atime tor choice of words; 
hut if Ihave used an_nndignitied or 
improper expression while addressing 
your lordship, pardon me, I pray, and 
attribute it rather to the agony of the 
pPoition in which Tam placed, thin 
to any want of respect. 

Tho judgo appeared satisfied, and 
the priser coutinued - 

“ My lord, I cannot, and 1 do not, 
while axserting iny innocence, querrel 
with cither your lordship’s charge, or 
with the verdict of the jury: FE do not 
even know how to quarrel with the 
evidenee, I never injureil any one of 
the witneaser ; on the contrary, | had 
far other feelings at one time- per 
hapa far other objects than innwy 
towards one of them. I cannot, and 
I do not, believe that Catherine Mur- 
phy’s poor old wwother-- her murdered, 
mother—and iy heurt atill bleeds at 
the contemplation of her sufferings 
and death—1 cannot believe, T say, 
that she rushed for judgment to her 

with a red fie upon her 
lips; I cannot believe that either she 
or Catherine has sworn what they 
be fala. I cannot believe 

that James has turned an innoccut 
and casual conversation against me 
for a wicked purpose, kuowing me to 
be innocent, He, af least, my lord, 
haa sworn the truth. JI frecly admit 
the accuracy of the conrersation de- 
tailed in his evidence ; j. was casual 
matter, with no other object than to 
serve hiro, and founded upon the suc- 
coss of roy own father upon similar 
occasions. Besides, were my object 
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that which has been attributed to it, 
mig) hel not an well have said to Jainen 
‘Murphy, ‘James, I wish you would 
away to the fair of G— on 
Phuredey next, for I want to murder 
your mother on that night,’ as have 
acted the subsequent part I did, had 
ruch been the object of the conversa- 
tion which actually did take place. 
Who but a fool would have held puch 
a couversation with him, had he not 
made arrangements to fly with his 
pooty before he returned. Did I fly? 
You have heard where and how I was 
found. Intimately known, as I wu, 
tu the widow, to Uatherine, and the 
servant girl, undisguised to have en- 
tered the house, and committed mur- 
der and robbery, and then retuned 
to my own house, not more than a& 
mile distant, sat down to my break- 
fast, und calmly waited the result; 
could I, Tray, live courted an ignomi- 
niows and shamefal deuth more open- 
ly, more snecensfully, more promptly, 
than by such a course? But I have 
not alluded to my uncle. Can I be- 
lieve that, Philip Moran—the 
brother of her whore heart I now see 
breaking rlmost Ieneath your lori- 
ship's bench, and which, Idoubt not, 
in merey, may be col Lefore my own 
—can Dbelieve that be would join a 
foul conspiracy to take away the life 
of an innocent man, and that man his 
xinter'd non-- a conspiracy, too, the 
success of which must be purchased 
hy snultiplied esury ‘of the deepest 
dye, and for which no depth of inge- 
nuity can divine a motive? I cannot 
believe that he or they have done so. 
What shall I say, then i—that I am 
uilty ? No, my lord: as T stand be- 
fore the Gud of heaven, who knoweth 
iny heart, Lam not guilty.” 
convict here paused for a mo~ 
went, and turned his head towards 
vne of the side boxes below him. 

“T have just heard a remark, my 
Jord,” he continued, “expressing sur- 
prise tat did as addr m chda state- 
ment to the jury tl retired, 
rather than to the Court “Ifter the 
verdict. I doubt that the law would 
have permitted me te do so; hut I 
do not doubt the futility of euch a 
conme, neither dees the gentleman 
who defended my cave: elec, had he 
not been silent, were it lawful; had I 
‘been pertnit I should have de- 
clined to dose, And why? Because 
I felt the impossibility of any thing 
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which I could say to contend aguinst 
the evidence, and whatever I set forth 
tmaust have been received by the jury 
and the public as false and 
cal, co at such a time, in the 
vain and delusive hope of swayiu; 
men’s minds in my favour, anil 
should but too surely hnve added thr 
‘brand of liar to that of murderer upon 
my name. It may not be so now: 
the die is cast—my doom is reuled. 
That short word, written in silen ¢ hy 
your foreman, ond spoken aloud by 
the officer of the Crown, haa removed 
wy eave inte a higher court. I stand 
now, not ao much before your lod 
Ship as before the Lord of hea’ 
‘At His trifmal T must Koon appe 
und falsehood, which could nev 
have availed fo save me, would be 
worse than useless now, I may, 
therefore, hope there are some, at 
least — perhaps many — here, who will 
believe py Wo when 1 again de 
clare, in this awful moment, that I 
am wholly innocent of uct, part, or 
knowledge of thin dreadful erune. T 
believe, my Joni, that un inscrutable 
Providence, whose ways are past find- 
mg out, has permitted—for rome 
mysterious jurpore, which neither 
you, wy lord, nor I can san —a fatal 
lusion to fall upon the minds of alt 
thore who have this day witnessed 
against me. He has the power even 
atl to_dispal it; and should He 
hasten mercy in time tu nave We 
from @ cruel and ignominious death, 
how shall T live to thank Hun- tu 
verve him ; Imt if uot” —{Here the 
man exhibited great emo- 
tion is lips quivered, his voice 
tremblod, and his whole frame xhook. | 
“ But if not,” be continued, recover- 
ing bimeelf, “and thut my doom in 








this world shall, indeed, be 

trust T can a ‘His will be done ;* 

bat, for the ce of my m and 
v apd for the e of 


ih rho loved here, I hope and 
o8e Who me an 
trust He will reveal it when I am 


gone. 
wused, and the judge, thinkin 
he bad Guehed got be tend behind 
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moment have * doubt of ilt. 
Perhaps lordubi, may me 
that a solamn declaration my inno- 


conse in ition to such evidence 
is only e fearful avation of 
guilt 5 and althoug I Cory as 
have upon that evidence, 
yuurel with cit her the verdict or 
with that opinion, I once more, 

for the last time—at least before your 
Jordship—assert_ my innocence ; and 
turther most solenmly declare, that 
were an admission of my guilt to pur- 
chase the life which I must eoon resign 
for a shameful, sudden, and, perhape, 
u painful death, and to turn me, free 
id unshackled, from this dock, while 
iy name and charucter were bissted 
with the crime, 1 would uot, for I 
could not, truly iuake it, The Lord 
haa laid Hix hand heavily upon me , 
it ia a eore affliction which T oannot 
vomprehend, but which must take ita 
courne. May the Lord lighton the 
load, or increase my strength to bear 
it ; to Him I commit nyne! if, aoul and 
henly. My Jord aud gentlemen, J have 
done, and I thank you for the patience 
and attention with which you have 
liatened to me.” 

The prisoner ceased, but nota word, 
not a whisper, not a stir in court. All 
eyes turned from the unhappy man 
to the judge, who, after an apporent 
consultation with his own mind, as- 
eumed the black cap with a trepida- 
tion very foreign to hiv usual mode. 
All pemons present seemed to pert 
u long and, doubtless, a very ferling 
addres» to the unhappy convict, ere 
the tinal words of the seutenve should 
close_his_eurthly 3 but I never 
saw Sir Willian Smith so completely, 
#0 perfectly overcome. He made one 
effort to speak, in vain, and it was 
evident he would not inake a second 
until he had mast i i. 
could command his voice. 1 had, too, 
a secret feeling that he believed in 
the innocence of the prisoner. 

a prolonged and painful silence, he 


Bai 
an Courtney, T have liat 
with all attention which eee 
sidered. ye nhs Position de- 
anandedy your statement. Every per- 
mi] A 
fits heard the evidence upon ‘ich 
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have done so. They have aleo heard 
your @statement; and whether that 
matement be an vation of the 
crime or not, I shall leave to be settled 
by the final and cternal Judgo before 
w om you soon muatappear. Tphall 
only add, that if your statement he 
falae—and 1 cannot reconcile its being 
otherwise, with the evidence, if ‘t he 
true—-you will find, perhaps when 
too late, that it will he a drendful 
aggravation, indeed.” 

le then nentenced Tom Courtney 
to be hanged hy the neck til he was 
dead, in the wiual words, upon the 
next day but one following. The mi- 
actable man was then removed from 
the dock to the gaol, amidst all the 
customary clumour and xcreaming of 
relations and friends, 

Tho court was adjourned, and in 
one hour the town was ax quict us if, 
nothing beyond the conviction of a 
petty seasionn had taken place. 

The weather waa very fine wud dry 
for the time of year, and Sir William, 
to the surprise of every one who had 
witnenied ali he had gone through 
that day, directed the aheriff to have 
an escort ready in one hour froin the 


closing of the court; and having made — free 


arrangements with his brother judge 
«who bad nothing to do in the record 
court), he left for the next town on 
the cirenit, by a clear, fine moonlight. 

It waa by this time very late; and 
ns I felt harnased and fatigued both 
in lnuly und mind, E retired to my 
Jodging alone and depiessed. The 
eveniug wore on: in a xtate of dix- 
traction F retired’ to rest, and soon 
fell into a confused slumber, Haw 
jong T slept, or half slept, I know not 
— at leant I did not know until I wan 
awakened hy a thundering double- 
knock at the hall-door. I had au iu- 
alinctive feeling Shas ie hades! ie me. 
and jumping up, I put my head out 
of ‘the window, Bod diked “Who was 
there?” 

“Oh, como down, sir; come down 
as fest aa you can,” said Ferrins, who, 
qth another policeman, stood at the 

r 

- 7, What is the matter, now, 

re 
come down, sir; your- 
smart, and come down, air, and 
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tanding-place, I saw that it was not. 
far from two o'clock. Somethi 
seriots I was certain, had happened, 
and 7 felt a dreadful preseutiment 
that Ferriva’s news that Tom 
Uourtncy had put an end to bimeelf. 
Judge of my satonishment, when 1 
opened the hall-deor, aud’ his first 
words were, that Tom Courtney had 
anade his escape from the bie , and 
that he had again arrested him in a 
public-house in the town. 

“Quite and_ entirely imposible, 
Ferriss,” said I: “on every aceount 
imposible, ont of the question.” 

“ Quite true, nevertheless, nir,’ he 
replied. “I have him in the police- 
1 '] nt forty perch from where 
and, what's more, I Inve 
fellows thut was with him 
at the widow's house, and who, 1 am 
aure, awisted him to make hit ewape. 
You remember the red-haired thief 
that Kitty swore she'd know again.” 

“ Youre dreaming, Ferriss; "tis, I 
Any, quite impmwible: T can't, aud I 
don’t believe it.” 

“ And why not, sir’ Why wouldn't 
he, if he could And, faith, if it 
wasn't for Edmond Ferrins, he was a 
* hind before morning. Come duwn 
to the barrack, sir, yourself, and see 
hin; maybe you'll believe your eye- 

a 


“Scarcely,” anid I.“ What «did 
he say, Ferrixa, when you tovk him / 
How did you know she gut out? 
Where did you find him! Joes be 
new admit his guilt ¢” 

“He never openeil his lips xinee J 
took him; but ¥ heard him aud hix 
companion talking the whole business. 
over of the attack, and how well they 
exaped. There can be no doubt of 
Lied nile now, at all crenta. Oh, 

hen, Ww! a sweet tongue had, 
sir. Did you hear him to-day-~ faith, 
I betieve I may say yesterday—why, 
he had me almost permaded, at one 
time, in spite of every thing, that he 
‘waa innocent.” 

‘Wo hastened to the barrack. An 
1 entered the day-room, I there be- 
held Tom Oourtney, sitting upon a 
form, handcuffed te another man, and. 
Snes el eaent we etaes 

., dl jot 
but did not to have had timo 
to cut his hair, or otherwise disguise 
epevand alvogethor a thearprenon of 
er: expression. 
Es’ countenance, I a never before 












seen, and which I did not vonceive it 
ct 1 looked him 


and said, 
Ip you, Tom Courtney: 
is this you have done ?” 
‘He did not return my gaze, aul he 
pales him fi that 
ing upon him from mo- 
nent as a condemned and hardencd 
hypocrite, I turned from the room, 
and gave directions that no person 
whatever should be permitted to 
ak to him, or he to any one. 
then brought Ferriun with we tu Mr. 
—, the magistrate, whom F route: 
up as unexpectedly as I myself hal 
‘been. As we went along, and while 
we were waiting for the magistrate 
to dress, and reconcile himself to 50 
untinely a visit, Ferriss gave me the 
following account of Tom Courtney's 
recond arrest. 
He anid bis companions bud retired 
to their lodgings rather tired and 


Their room was off a long narre 
which was used ax atap-room. 1 
wan, however, another door leading 
into their room from an ontride pax 
mage, up three little three-coruered 
nteps, Which dvor was generally ured 
when there was company drinking in 
the taproom ; but on this occasion it 
was very Inte, and a» there were no 
permona in it, Ferrin« and his comraden 
yeusted through it into their sleeping- 
voom, and were retiring to bed. ree 
was a chink of the door between the 
two roiun open. Ferrixs's compa- 
uion» hal ot into bed, and he hin- 
welf had taken off his clothes, and had 
jet mt out the candle, when 

ihe dour of the outside room 
open, and steps advance into it, and 
he saw a light. Now, Ferrisa was a 
cautious, sensible man, where busi- 
eas or duty was c: alt! 
@ smart, pleasant fellow, where it was 
not: he never did any ina hurry, 
and thercture seldom did it wrong: 
and, in this inatance, he thought it 


2 
Fa 
ad] 





ont, if ever he saw mortal man, he 
gaw Tom Courtney sitting at the end 
of the table, directs opposite him : 
the candle night npdn him ~ 
full on his face—he could not be mie- 
There was another man sit- 
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ting sideways to the tahle, but turned 
round towards Courtney, 60 that he 
enald not see his face. But it was no 
matter; he kaw Tom Courtney be- 
a doubt; nay, if a donbt could 
ve existed—which, under the cir- 
cumstances, cht have been natural 
—it was dispel by the following 
conversation, overy worl of which 
Ferrias drank in erectis wnribua, with 
more than ordinary Kurprise. 

“Well, Tom, my boy for Fewrt 
help calling you Tom, though you bid 
me not- -2 hope 1 may congratulate 
don Low, at leat, on your ervape from 
the halter, eh! Don't you thmk you 
Pony ray you are safe! Give us your 
han, old boy.” 

The other looked at him with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip- Tom 
Courtney's curl all over- and letting 
him take his hand, rather than giving 
it to binn, replied - 

“Yen, T hope we are née, perhups, 
from that job; but reevllect, Martin, 
there are other things to the full as. 
Dad, if not worse, than the widow's: 
and the sooner we can get clear out 
of the country the better. My heart 
mniagives me that there may he some 
ixchance yet.” 

“Your heart ix quite right fur 

once, my Jad, at all events,” thought 

F z but he would not stir for the 

world until he heard more. “Hewas,” 

ashe said himself, “in the receipt of 

a bagful of information of the right 
me 


















“Dont de dewnbearted, man,” 
continued Martin -o here's the girk 
with the whiskey.” 

Tt was just then brought in and 
laid on the table, and the girl left the 
room. 

“Martin, you have no right to cajl 
me downhearted, Recollect. to-day, 
didn't T xtanditlike aman, It would 
be more like the thing if T called you 
a chicken-hearted coward ; you were 
very neat apoiling ull.” 

‘Well, well,” interrupted the other, 
“ you said enough about that already, 
and T told you I couln’t help it. 
The recollection of he pice Witow 
Murphy's screams, and the blooil 
upon her gray a pad face, and the 
way that you spoke, Tom, and wanted 
the people to stand hack, that I might 
ween, was too much fur me, and 
place was so hot, and alt her, 
vould not help it; but it’s all over 
now, and you promined you would 
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not bring it up again; 60 no more 
aboutit. But fet us hear your plan, 
Tomy what ia it } 

“Just to drink share of this 
half-pint, smoke a pipe, and be the 
beat half of the way to Galway before 
daylight—will that do?” 

ight well; here's to you and me; 

there's not another man in Ireland 
would have escaped aa yon have.” 

They drank aud helped themselven 


again. 

All this time Ferrina was stealing 
into his jacket and trowers like a 
moune, atid listening and peeping at 
the aume time, He was glad to see— 
what no man ever aaw before— Tom 
Courtney charging a pipe, and pre- 
paring to smoke, This waa nuts and 
apples to Ferrina : it was hix time for 
buninesa, and of all men in the force 
he was not likely to apoil a joh 4 
hurry. He therefore stole over, and 
very gingerly awakened his two 
comrades, and whispered to them — 

For their life not to upen their lips 
or make a noise, but to dress then- 
selves an stmurt and as quietly as pos- 
nible, And,” he added “our forties 
ate made.’ 

This having wen accomphsxhed — 
not the meking of their fortunes, but 
the ing = thenwelves—he told 
them who waa in the outside room, 
and sent them in their stockin’-fect, 
but with their hayonety, through the 
little door of which I spoke to the 
outer door of the drinking-room, to 
prevent the escape ot the men, and 
with directions to stand fast until 
they heard him inside, All heing 
alr’ as he directed, he re- 
turned to hia former position, and 
taking a final peep, le saw Tom 
Courtney and his companion putting 
away. Need soy, what noxtt 
Ferriss,throwing open the door, rushed. 
like a tiger upon Tom Courtney, 
and gripped him by the throat ; the 
other two men sprang in with drawn 
bayonets. There was a fearful strug- 

je—'twos for life or death—and 

lourtney and his companion fou; 

like peraons who knew and felt w: 
the result of defeat must be ; but 
Ferriaa and his comrades were no light 
customers, and the odds being in 
their favour, both as to numbers and 
being armed (although did not 
inflict any injury with their bayonets), 
and his accomplice were 
ultimately overpowered and hand- 
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enffed, and in a very short time after 
were lodged in the police-barrack, 
Neteaeie a strong guard was placed over 


t 

‘When Ferriss hed finished the re- 
cital from which I have put the above 
into the form of detail, he pulled out 


sn Inle of Man halfpenny out of his 


pocket. 2 athens 

“Do you seo that, sir 1? anid he, 
holding it on the palm of hix hand 
in the Tuounlight 

I did; it had three lege kicking 
orey way npon it, 

“F wouldn't take a five-pound note 
for thut halfpenuy ; Lnever won a toes. 
but the one I wou with that, and it was 
the means of my taking Tom Court- 
ney, for the Tubbercullen boys and us 
towed up to sec where we'd stop in 
town; we were for Hinnegan and 
they were for M‘Coy'n ;_ if I lost the 
tema we'd hive gone to M‘Cuy's, and 
Courtney was clean gone for ever.” 

We were standing at the hall-door 
all this time, waiting for the magir- 
trate. The door was at Jength opened, 
and we went up staira to the drawing- 
roma. I told him that Courtney wus, 
indeed, a villain, and a hypocrite; 
that he had made his eseay m the 
aul, with the unsixtance of an acconi- 

lice ; that Ferrina had overheard Lim 

ully admit the crime, and boast uf 
how he had cscaped ; but Inant fortu- 
nately he had been enabled, with the 
assiatauce of his comrades, to appre- 
hend them both in the lodging-houre, 
and they were then under a strong 
guard in the police-barrack. I found 
it just as to persuade Mr. 
of the fact as Ferriss had found it to 
peranade me; but he came up to the 

‘rack, and was thero perfectly ra- 
tixfied of the whole thing. Like my- 
self, be asked him one or two ques- 
tions, and receiving no answer, turned 
away. We determined, then, to re- 
mnain up all night till the gaol should 
beopen inthe morning, and we brought 
Ferriss back again to the magistrate’s 
lodgings, where we took a very full 
atatement from him, in writing, of the 
conversation and arrest of ‘Courtney 
and the other max 5 and ifa - 
could enjoy any thing st such a" 
we almost aid enjoy the ides of 
foam cf Oourtney’s tarape; ated is 
‘3 

face again, when we. aligula inform 
‘him that he had been retakez. 
ing and thinking on these things, 








% 
turned our steps towards the 
: renedy 9 wa poe 
iS the 
Por Buches ‘When we turned the 
we saw the 


jacket pockets, and his head down. 
“He does not look as if he lad 


eeu herman” said Mz, ——— 
“tleok st him.” 4 -Bid i. , 
@ a 3, there wax 
nothi OF excitement or bi about 
him : rather a melancholy 1eHn, 18 
he returned our “ youd morning, go- 
vernor.” 
“This is a bad business,” said Mr. 
3 “but it might have len 





“Wi sir! wy God, sir, how 
vould it bo worse # Tho poor youns 
fellow !” 


“Poor young fellow! How so? 
He might Lave escaped altogether ; 
he wae within a anap of your fingers 
of being off.” 
wed ! being off !-~what do you 
mean? Ah! no, no, pour fellow, I 
am. quite certain he would not have 
moved a stop, if the gatex were ouen 
all night, and that it was to save hi 


life. 

Mr. and I looked at each 
other ; we did not suppuse he had heart 
a word of what Ik sppened. 

“Was it late last it when we 
saw pint Or when did you see him 

“Poor follow! I have but just lett 
him, and notwithstanding all the evid- 
ence, I declare t» Heaven, gentlemen, 
ny opinion is, that if ever a man was 
i 6 wrong, that man will.” 
i and my- 





t 
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fog, beyon'i a doubt, Tom 
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of his accompli some of 
men ; they wit te ike in a fow me 
nutes, One of my men—Ferrisse— 
even heard 1 hin. confess 4 Hie whole bo- 
sineas, while talking accom- 
a governor looked if 
al me as 
ho thought Iwas mad, and then at 
Mr. to sec if he would con- 
firm what I had said. Mr. 
saw the stato of Speen he waa 
into, and gai 
oven indeed and in truth, did 
you see Bint, last This is moat ex- 


why, 1 tell 
him nut five 








“Not ten minutes ago ; 
you, Thad but just left h 
ininutes when you turned the corner, 
and came towards me; but come, and 
you shall ree him, yourselves, this 
Tuoment, poor fellow. God, I say, help 
hin ; indeed, he lus helped him'won- 
derfally, for I never saw so reconciled 
fa creature—he’s like a lamb; come, 
gentlemen, and satisfy yen.” 
And, as he turned to fead the way, I 
saw, what I had never seen before,tenva 
trembling in the eyes of the governor 
ofagacl I confess ] ad my doults, 
aa T followed him, of the state of hia 
mind at thet moment, as I felt confi- 
dont. of imponribility of his showing 
us Tom Courtney. We arrived at 
the evll4loor, and my heart heat vio- 
Jently - I knew not: what cause. 
The governor unlocked the door, and 
we entered ; there sat the real, true 
‘Tom Courtney, as innocent before the 
Lord and his country of the murder 
for which lie bad been condemned as 
the uew-born lamb. We had cautioned 
the goveinor ou no account to make 
any allusion to the subject of our 
previens conversation; and having 
merely paid him a short visit of ap- 
parent sympathy, we left the cell. 
On our return to the outer gate, 
the police were just coming in with 
the prisoners, and as they into 
the anteroom for examination, the go- 
vernor "1 ly sta 5 he i co 
may arm, and, turning aside, he sai 
“« God, how perfectly slike— 
see it all; it must be The obec 
The troth had flashed upon us when 
we saw sy in the cell; it 
now flashed upon the governor when 
he saw the prisonezs pass him inte the 
anteroom. 
‘The room was then cleared, with 
the of the principal pri- 
soner, the governor, mynelf, and 
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Ferriss was directed to remain. Mr. 
—— he then cautioned the pri- 
soner in the usual manner, cum- 
menoed to examine him. He stated 
that his name was Michael ich, 
that he was frum the county lway, 
he knew nothing whatever o! 
any crime he was taken up for, or 
with ; he was on his way to 
the fair of Ennivkillen to buy pigs, 
when he was taken up that yen- 
tleman there (pointing to Ferriss), for 
what he coulit not tell This is all 
that could be got out of him, as he 
positively declined saying one word 
More, or answering any questions 
whatever. He was then removed, 
and the other prisoner brought in; 
and as they passed in the lobby, 1 
heard Lynd say to the other, “a dark 
aight, friend,” at the samo time giv- 
ing him a significant look. An 
dumb witness, thought I. This man 
was in like mauner cautioned and 
examinel He said hin name wis 
Martin Couney, that he “did not mind 
the caution ho got one atraw, he would 
tell the whole, if he was to be hanged 
for it the next moment; aud its long- 
ing I am since yesterday, when 
heard him speaking to tell it.” He 
‘was cautions again, and it was fully 
tl 


lained to lim t any thing he 
would be written down and 
proved. against him. 


“Bo best, oo best, gentlemen. I'll 
tell every thing. I have enough upon 
me, and Vil have no more—least of 
all, the blood of that poor innocent 
young man, Tom Courtney. Gentle: 
inen, Iny companion’s name is Peter 
Hopkins, I don’t know what he told 
you; he's from one village with mo, 
in the count Mayo ; "twas ho, and iL, 
and another boy—no matter who, but 
Hi tall it I a2 al Eenas beoke 
int widow iurphy’s houre, 
and robbed and murdered her. Tom 
Courtney never set a foot near it, no 
wore than you did; but Hopkins is 
so like him, that he wus taken for 
him by every one that saw him that 
Right; even his own uncle, as Phil 

[oran_ turns out to be, swore to 
him. If ho tmisdoubt me, gentle- 

rll find an old purse m his 


ong tothe danger 
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in mine; but surely I it in his 
0 Just now, When T searched 

; here it tlem mon 
snows in it 003" and he Inid it on 


table, 

“The less I lie then, ’tis ail the 
one thing,” Cooney continued; “oh, 

itlemen, I thank God I’m taken, 

surely that young man is inno- 
cent, clean innocent. I had like to 
faint in the court-house, yesterlay, 
when he waa 6} aking abqut the real 
anurderet Hopkins is the chief 
one, ond I'm the other. Oh, Tom 


Co a hair of your head rhall 
never fall. 1 Show that Pn 


™ 
taken; and thank i, gentlemen, [ 
am tuken.” 

In this strain he went and the 
magistrate took down a full and de- 


tailed statement which he gave of rh: 


t transaction at the Widow Murphy’, 


but which you are too well acquainted. 
with already, He further stunted, 
“that when they heard » young man 
manmed Tom Courtney was charger 
with the murder, and taken up, they 
knew that it must have been from i 
strong hkeness letween anc 
Hopkins, as Hopkins had been vallod 
Tom, even Tom Courtney, on_ that 
night, hy both the widuw and her 
daughter, and also by Phil Moran, 
at the public-huuse, They thought it 
a good chance, and were di ineiL 
to Jet him suffer for it, He wan 
quite sure he would have done eo if 
he had not been taken up. There 
were fre or three wees out 
against him in the count: 0 
for different crimes, all Dad 
but_no murder amongst them.” 
aoe — save the mame nud a 
dence of the third man, and repeat 
he was willing ond ready to 
abide by all he had stated; that his 
mind and conscience were eusy since 
he was prevented from being acces- 
to the murder of Tom Courtney. 
‘he prisoners were then oom- 


governor was them 
strictly ae] 
The next step was to send for 
‘ine Mi and Winefred Cox, 
in order to see ooald i 
in Cooney, and what they a 
‘upon eeeit ‘or 
farses 
ina or ve, 


the yard, ant desired 
@ small aquare 


seen 5 
put she had been kept in perfect 
ignorance of what had taken place. 

e looked for some time, ranging 
her eyes from one end to the other of 
he row. Ax they reached Cooney on 
each occasion, they stopped, and she 
gazed, for some seconds, at him; they 
also paused, but not 20 long, aa the’ 
fell upon Hopkins, and I thought she 
tumed a little pale. At length, tmn- 
ing to the inagistrate, Rhe paid, 

“Yes, air, I do; L nee another of the 
men who attacked 
houne.” 

“Point out where he stand 
the magistrate, 

“He’s standing there, sir, next hut 
two to the pour fellow who was con- 
demned yesterday, but whose dress 
is greatly changed since then. That's 
him with tho red hair; he’s the man 
that Winny Cox appled with Ia 

am upon a hundred 





my mother’s 


noid 


take my oath to 
books.’ 

The istrate then aaduret her 
that Tom Courtney was not in the 


ate at all, She did not appear to 
ievo him, and she scrutinized the 
man again very closely, and said, 

“Ts not that him next buttwo onthe 
tight of the man f have just pointed 
out, with the red hair.” 

The mogistrate and the governor 
both solemnly assured her that was 
not Tom Courtney, and that he wax 
not there. She appeared greatly con- 
fused, and burst into a profuse per- 
spiration. 

“Bring me into the room, for God's 
anke,” said she, “and give me a dri 
of water. These are the two identical 
men, beyond a doubt. I see them 
together now as I saw them that 
night. Oh, Tom Courtney, would I 
have mur-——” 

But ere she could finish the en- 


Hopkins was then te- 

moved (I cannot say why, but the ma- 
ristrate would have it so), and Wine- 
Cox was brough' door. She 


it to 
and distinctly identified 
8 the man with whom she 
had on the night of the 
si] she appeared to me tu 


make her perfectly happy 
‘was, then and 
bias 


with her bare hands. 


ze 


The Tdentifwation : 


to think I 


[Jaly, 


“Let me at him; that’s all ever I'll 
ask, Oh, let me at the Villain. that’s 
all T'll ask,” she repoated half a dozen 
times before she could be removed 
from the door. 

Mr. — and I then requested the 
governor on no account whatever to 
permit any communication to be made 

Courtney of what had transpired, 
for the present, an we intended to post 
off directly after the indge who had 
condemned him, to put him in_pos- 
Bession of every thing that had oc- 
curred, and take his inatructions, 

Mr. who never forgot any 
thing which he ought te do, also 
arranged with the governor to wait 
upon the other judge at the earliest 
moment he could properly do so, and 
reveal to him the facts which had 
become known, and that we had ty 
after Sir Wilham Smith to infonm 
him. In the mean time the prisoners 
wore to be kept scparate, and all 
communication hetween them atrictly 
prohibited. 





T paas over our interview with the 
j . I found that his lordship had, 
aR believed Tom inno- 


BUY ed, 
cent. He kndship rent me hack to 
break the newn to the poor fellow 
cautiously. 

On_onr return I lost no time in 
speeding to the gaol upon my mission 
of life and light tu the dark and 
troubled heart of poor Tom Courtney. 
I met the governor in the yard, who 
told me that no person had since seen 
Courtney except himself, and that he 
peerage. 

pened told him, ol ‘ 
of our interview with Sir Willa 
Rei He ome rit me himself, 
and, opening the celi-door, I entes 
and he shut me in, ret 
; 0 was sitting on the 
side of his bat, started up to 
meet me the mom entered, and, 
sacks ching out both his hands to me, 

Rali— 


“Oh, sir, I am glad you are come ; 
I thought you would have been to see 
me Yefore this hour. My time 
is short. Oh, sir, I have it a 
miserably wretched night and day— 
dente feet payee} 
ni Spent. to have told 
you this’ morning but you hurried 
away, I knew not why. Oh, sir, I 
have been nearly mad—at times I 

am mad. Can you wonder 4 
Oh, how could it be otherwine} I 
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wish it was all over. Ob, 
gould subdue my heart to the will of 
God-—rf I could feed that I had sub- 
mitted to His mysterious will—with 
what pleasure I could behold the light 
of that fatal morning now so near at 
Palghat ged 
3, and, I hopo—oh, yes, I do hopo— 
that I have not lost the battle. At 
one time I feared I hi A con- 
quered, and that all was lost. Oh, 
sir,” hecontinued, aud acuriouschange 
came over him ; “oh, sir, I have xpent 
a miserable night. Oh, how I wish I 
had not slept at all—-tho waking to 
@ new certainty of conaviousnesa was 
frightful;—and Thad an extraordinary 
and torinenting dream. Oh, bis, dream- 
ing is a curious, a wonderful faculty of 
the bruin. Have yuu ever been per- 
plexed, during sleep, by one constant, 
‘uneccountable, irreconviluble idca--a 
coufuned, yet distinct idea—ihe cer- 
tainty of an jmyossible fact—at one 
and the same moment knowing it to 
be impossitle, yet believing it to. be 
true—distinct, though confased— 
plain, butincomprehensible. “Tinditti- 
cult clearly to explain what I mea 
but, I dare say, you may have ex}: 
enced some such thing, particularly if 
your mind has dwelt long upon auy 
painful subject. Such I experienced 
t night tu a very painful degree. 
dreamed that I was in aforcign laud - 
jon me, sir, for all this, I must 
talk, for thought hax nearly wet me 
mud, [dreamed that I wasina foreign 
Jand, and that a horde of savages, 
nuked and armed with knives, were 
pursuing me to take my life. There 
war one more ferocious than his fel- 
lows—-a fiendish-Jooking man and 
this man, I thought, was Juines Mur- 
phy, although it was not from hip ap- 
pearance, with which I was well ac- 
guuinted, that I recognised him, for 
he was tall andswarthy, nakedanid tat- 
toved like the others ; but I was quite 
sure it was James Murphy. Instead 
of a knife, however, he had u rope, 
which he swung round hin, as be ran 
and cried—— 

“*Keep back, keep back --let me 
have him— twas my mother he mur- 
dered— he's mine. Keep Lack, way, 
with your knives. The rope, the rope 
he's mine—I'li have him Now, 
now—ah, I missed him. Come aoe 
come on—thke widow Murphy 
haye blood for blood.” 

“ And they atjil pursued. Soon my 
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strength hoeame exheusted, and 
every monient gained upon me. 
felt that I must be overtaken and 
strangled—perhaps cut up and eaten 
by thove savages. Soon the moment 
my doom arrived. Murphy over- 
took and seized me—the rest cume 
ily up, and, clashing and brand- 
ishi thele knives over and around 
me, seemed euger to begin their feast, 
At this moment a man rushed into 
the midst, and striking down Murphy's 
arm, who bad just raised it to forca 
the rape about my neck, called out— 
“* Murphy, touch not that man— 


that’s Tom Courtney; I cl you 
touch hin: not-—lay not your me 
on hiin— twas J that did it” 


“Asif hy magic the horde of eae 
vages disappeared, and, exe 
liverer, the whole scene ‘asthol I 
turned to look upon him--to thank 
him—then rose the impovsible fact— 
the confused, distinct, plain, perplex- 
iu idea. I knew that it was impos- 
nible, yet I enw that it was true. 
Gracious God, sir, E gazed upon my- 
self a second, weparute self. *Twas 
as if L stood out of myself, and looked 
upon mynelf standing near—as if I 
was myself and somo uther person at 
the wume time. I heard myvelf sa; 
that ‘it wax I who did it ;’ and yet 
thought that I way saved, and my 
innocence made clear. I could not 
it Lawoke in a profuse 
my heart was on fire ; 
rer have deen haunted 
with the frihtfal idea of hope—fright- 
ful L call it, for, alas! it must be for 
ever extinguished with to-morrow’s 
wen. Another matter, sir, hag served. 
tw perplex ine perbaps even wore than. 
that cnrious dream. I thought—ah! 
it mast haye been but thought ; but 
about two hours ago, that little win- 
dow ahove my head wan open as it is 
now ; nnd I fancicd— 1'm sure it must 
hase becn but fancy — but I did think 
T henid some one in the yard say-— 

“*If that be true, it eavea Tom 
Courtney.’ 

“Pm almost sare I heard the words, 
orgome of them ; but, surely, if there 
were any grounds for Lops, you, at 
Teast, sir, wale ace have left nye 6o 
long a to despair.” 

io id his face in his hands, and 
leaned upon the edge of the table 
which wag near the bed where he sat. 

T had let him ran orf all this tim 
thinking it best to do a0; indeed, 












knew not how I conla here stopped ped 
ot interrupted him, was the 
idity with which he spoke, without 
ing too sudden and abrupt in my 
communication. I now sat i Be 
hand ; *twas red hot ; and I said, 
“Tom, my good friend, I could wish 
to see you calmer and more composed; 
more thrown upon the Lord 
for help and comfort.” 
‘He interrupted me with— 7 
“Oh, ait, the bitterest pang within 
heart is that I have not been 
alle to seek help and comfort as I 
ought; that I have not been able 
to submit myself blindly, entirely 
to His will, without questioning it. 
But I sometimes—ah, too often I 
‘want to know His reasons for this sore 
afftiction—unmerited, indeed, air, un- 
merited, ao far as regards the crime 
which has been put upon me. I know 
it is ag a child I she submit : but 
T inquire His reasons; I ask what I 
have done; I argue with Him, and at 
times I fear I 0 Tebel ; yet with 
ali this there has been a constant 
that it might be otherwise 
with me; and my state of mind for 
the last hour—oh, how precious, how 
invaluable is an hour now to me—has 
‘been reconciled, and, Itrust, submis- 
sive, I had intended, sir, had the 
‘Lord permitted, to have endeavoured 
to serve Him in a forcign lund, for 
which choice there weremany reasons. 
Having seen a bright light, T felt 
fired with zeal to wander amongst 


ing thi its ; but there was 
too much of J wll in’ my plans, and 
the indeed, shown me that 
“man but that God dis 
poseth. is will be done; with His 
elp, nothing shall again distarb my 
in good ; His will be 

done.” 


ets trp ree ite ”” said 
preening fis han Rohit wail eluonz 
set mine on fire. “He is 


mm) tonen 
; oon aakP! 


sisy his aon, before the Lord saw fit 
to interfere to save him, He can save 
you even still, Tom, if it be His will 
eee» h vulei 
, if,” ho repeated, com ivel 
while the Sani nest ran down A 
wrists into his cost-sleeves. “If: ah, 
sir, you could not be so cruel as to 
thun, if there be no hope.” 
“Tom,” I continued, aa ho still kept 


ps, his fuce hid in his hands ; “ do youre- 


member over to tere ‘iven & Purse to 
therine Murphy—the one, I sup- 
fone, which she swore to in her evi- 


He raieed his head, and looked at 
me. There was a wildness in his eye 
and a twitching about the corners o! 
his mouth that almost. frightened mm 
and I even still feared the effects of 
the communication that waa rising on 

6. 
said he, more calmly than I 
“some years ago. y do 


“Would know it again, Tom, 
if you maw now! 
‘twas e hath pee net th silk, 

a er wit 
Reed 
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ters. I expect the Rey. Mr. A—— 
everymoment., Talk not of them now, 


I beseech you.’ 
“Ta that it, Tom?” said L, throw- 
ing it upon the table before him. 
You,” said he, snatching it up, 
“that is the very 


‘Where, 
where, did you get it? Oatherine 


Murphy swore it was taken 

the evdorers. Oly ai; tell mo whee 

gid get it? + where — 
ow. 


quick any 

“Tn the pocket, Tom, of as a 
aa ever lived,” suid 1: “in the 

pocket of the real murderer.” 

“ There, I am saved,” shouted Tom, 
springing to his feet, and scizing mo 
by the collar of tho cout with Loth 
his hands, and shaking me furiously. 
“T am saved; oh, tell ine I am pave 
My God, I thank thee. Oh, my mo- 

er 

“You Tom, saved, beyond the 

ality of de: aot ardouedy 

or they have nothing to pardon ; but 

fally, free saved,” 

red, like « stares the turing 

e statue; the 
from his cheek, and became 
Sayin happier bowen, The watergaiog 

’3 happi urs. The water-yat 
of his heart were broken up, and 
gushed forth in torrents of soft, cool 
teara. He threw himself on his knees 
by the bed-side, and I Jeft the room. 

A fer by way of conclusion, 
are necessary to this story. It has 
already extended far ond what I 
had snuticipated when I commenced 
to take it down in the form of a nar- 
rative from the heads given in my 
private journal ; but I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a faithful detail of 
facta which took place under my own 
Knowledge. All the conversation in 
court, a8 well as Tom Courtney's ad- 
reas upon conviction, are stated 
and were 


wildore 
flush 


he left tho gaol ; 
mile es he locked st him; he od- 
mitted there was a likeness 
between bd but Be euils nut be a0 
good a judge upon point as 
others; he remii ine, however, of 
his dream, ‘to the subject se- 
vVeral times at some and declar- 
od at last that he fully freely for- 

ve ‘persons who swore against 
Fim, adding, “that had if been in 


remin< 
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the day time, he conld scarcely have 
thera.” 


mn 
William Smith it was whe tried 
i he told me 





mother’s strenu 
nied that there was the smatlest re- 
semblance het ween him and her“ boy ;” 
that nol but a common fool could 
mistake them. This opinion she 
maintained to the Inst, and I doubt 
not that she really believed it. 

The day fortnight that I told Tom 
Courtney he was saved, an order for 
hia discharge havi 


ing arrived, there 
was a merry and a happy party at 
the ganl gate. he whole parish came 
in to give poor Tom a joyous greeting 
and a cheerful cacort to his home 
once more. Cars of all iptions, 
low-back and high-bavk, gigs and tax- 
carts, arriving every moment; such 
brushing of straps, and stitching of 
3, such rubbing of stirrnpa, 
and punching of holes; such amooth- 
ing of cushions, and greasing of wheela, 
was never seen as had being going on 
from daylight. Upwards of axty 
men, mounted on their country horeea, 
three abreast, in front; then came 
from fifteen to twenty cars and other 
vehiclea of one sort or other, filled 
with the beauty and fashion of the 
parish, Next the gaol gate stood an 
empty jaunting-car, the horse's bead 
cove with of evel 
nodding in the breeze, with now an 
then ad impationt twas of *pe 
head, a wing ol 16 abet 
Benne ie be = oid Ned our, 
ney’s jaunting-car horse —and & 
one, Billy was now mounted in the 
driving seat, with whip and reins in 
hand, ready for the start, while about 
two hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, on foot, filed along the gaol wall, 


before to the right and left of the gate, ready 
© TeTe. 


to follow, two abreast, in 
Presently a monster key was heard 
struggling in the lock, and with a loud 
short shoot of the the gate was 
thrown 9] and forth emned Tom 
jeaning ther’a arm, 
qhies 7 hia own Jeane bs me 
an Tea 
I ay ithe last momen 
gued, T may a ere * it, 
you could have heard shout that 
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rent the air as they appeared ; I have 
heard loud simultanerea shocta from 


assembled thousands—ay, tens of 


thousands—but so hearty, so enthu- 
siastic, so devoted a cheer I never 
beard, and never can in hear. 
Shall X say it? yes, nor do I blush to 
own it, that it brought tears of »ym- 
pathy and joy—of exuitation—ewell- 
ing up in my eyes. If they ran over, 
it is no affair of yours, but many thero 
were that wept outright. 

Tom Oourtney and his mother 
mounted on one side, while his father 
and Philip Moran mounted on tho 
other. Throe cheers more rent the air ; 


the word “forward” ran from mouth had 
his ered it had 


to mouth: Billy Courtney cracked 
whip; old Larry Marrin, the piper, 
dressed in a spick and span new suit, 
struck up.e lively quick step in ed- 
vance of the whole procession, which 
moved forward with smiling, happy, 
chatting faces; and in less two 
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boa, Tom Courtney, a free and 
man, sat at wath a 
Tear delighted fiends 


numerous party of 
in his old home. 

Somewhat sbout two years subse- 
quent to the termination of the above 
transaction, Tom Courtney joined the 
Wesleyan odist Society, and soon 
after was ordained one of their minia- 
ters, and hastened to fulfil the aspira- 
tiou of his heart—I think it was to 
the coast of Africa, I saw 4 letter 
from bim to a religi ‘iend: he 
was well; and freely alluded to the 
incidents which I have endeavoured 
to detail, He thanked God for what 

i] saying, that “he consid- 

e greatest of the 

many mercies with which he had been 
{hirey yours ago, since which period T 

i ears ago, since which period. J 
have altogether lost sight or intelli- 
gence of him. 
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“Far,” says the wise man, “is a 


betraying of the succours that wisdom 
offers.” The political alarmist, who land. Eu: 


howls his cry of invasion in season 
and out of weason, is apt to weaken 
instead of atre! ening our national 
defencoa. We have been so often bid 
to propare for French invasion—the 
note of warning has sounded so often 
in our ears that we have grown ac- 
customed to it, as the sheplirds in 
the fable to the boy who cried wolf, 
Now, what is the meaning of this 
fear of invasion—what is its effect on 
the national mind? Does it prepare 
us the better for meeting the danger 
when really imminent, or is it not 
rather “a i the succours 
that reason ? Furor arma 
ministrat—ia it true that timor arma 
nis The Times, for reasuns 
best known to itself, hug been eryii 
wolf to the nation for the last mun: 
ortwo. Hardly a week ela with- 
out, a leader or twu in which a naval 
reviéw of the French fleet is not pa 
readers. 


Sash a astae inepe ted with 
are wit 
trembling curiosity ; porth< 


iosity ; ev ole 
sad casemate counted; salrwin bar. 
racks and ships in are over- 
hauled and inspected, and the com- 


pletion - the railway looked red be on 
signal of a coup de main agai 7 
glinh contractors and navvies 
are to hand over the line to the 
French engin and the first excur- 
sion train over it 1 to be chi with 
the munitions of war for an invasion 
of England. 

Now, what will all this lead to 7 
To sound an alarm should mean, if 
words are true to their meaning, to 
call the nation to arms—to meet pre- 

tion by preparation—to man fleet 

for ficet, to tell our neighbours 
over the Channel that, if they choose 
to come on, we are ly for them. 
If thie is the Zmes’ meaning we un- 
dermtand it ; and, however much we 
disagree from the advice given,wehave 
nothing to complain with it for offer- 
ing it. But the tone of the Times is 
more than an alarm to England. To 
our alocping dockyard authorities, 
with gunboats high and dry,with three- 
dis and sailors who 
unpopular cap- 


taing, auch alarma do consider- 
able good. But these leaders havea 
wider circulation than among sdmi- 
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Baits tsa ftas gf 
ion, #0 long fome at 
last, and set certain clerical vulturea 
on the scent of the carvase of the last 
gest Protestant power in 

uch fears are unmanly and base ; 
they betray (to full back on our defi- 
nition) the succour which reason offera. 
So that, were the hour of noed and 
trial come, we should seek alliances 
and not find them, from the impres- 
sion prevailing thut we were not able 
at last to defend ourselves. 

Now we have had cnough of these 
alarms; we have heard the worst, 
and lnow to the day when Cher- 

ourg will be connected by railway 
with Paris; inhow many hours an 

can be embarked ; where thi 

can be smuggled ashare on the south 
coast out of sight of onast-gmard or 
revenue-cutter. We all know that 
England is cut up with railroads, and 
that @ French marshal landed in 
Hampshire or Sussex has only to 
Jook at the firat sign-port to see “To 
London,” written in capital letters at 
all the cross-roais in the county. We 
all know this, but we do not allknow, 
or we are not reminded of it by the 
unwarlike Blusterer, that the lion’s 
den has only one entrance, and that it 
is easier to go into 
it. A French army may make good 
their landing, but can they make 
good their retreat. A French ficet 
might find the Channel a mure Ui- 
berum to land their troops, it would 

i a mare claueum be- 
fore they had time to embark them. 
Themerchant navy of England. would, 
in a few days, man such a Chann 
Fleet emda French roa be ne 
where, not a pennon fiyi m 
Gherbourg to Calais, As to a French 
army in be it a few thousand 
more or leas, it could soon be bronght 
to terms. fo army can Jong hoid out 
in an enemy’s country, cut off from 
ite communications behind, or sup- 
plies It would come to a 


grestion, of fair flaht ; and if the 
day on English soil, wa mie 
become strangely since 
the of Waterloo. This we do 


not bel 
* Zhe myblect is not one on which it 


than to go out at 


to boast ; but a little as- 
surance mney bos be out of place; and 
it may go to reassure some who 
have betrayed their reason to their 
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not decide the hon 
must have 
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fears. There is nothing so improhable 
asa French invasion. There is one 
ing worse than a crime in a French- 
man's eyes, and that ia a folly. Louis 
Napoleon is too Hive, if not too vir- 
tuous, to invade Eng! 
‘We are no disciples of the Peace 
school. We must tuke our 
ighbours as we find them ; and so 
Jong as swords and spears are brist- 
ling over the Continent, ploughuhares 
and Teapinghooks must not be the 
only sort iron in use at home, 
But, on the other hi where are we 
to stop, if we admit that we are to 
keep the peace by being always ready 
for war. If we are to arm because 
the French arm, we shall, at last, in- 
cur all the cost of war without its 
al for Gghting men, apd not got the 
paid for fighting men, and_n r 
worth of our money in Gazettes, Ze 
Deums, and Tower guns. To keep 
the peace by getting ready for war is 
the plan we pursue at resent. Sup- 
pore we reverse it, an find ourrelves 
moat ready for war by seeking peace 
and ensuing the arts of peave. 
Aumerica, for Instance, is only too 
ready for war ; and, all the while, her 
Bre tions for war are not ade i 
is or arsenals, bit by dou! 
her morchant marine, She would be 
our ot formidable peal in war, be- 
cause she is our Fival in 
She pierces no port holes in her long 
clinper hubs, but we know her 
and respect her accordingly. France, 
too, must know our strength if put to 
it—that ocean steamers can carey guna 
as well as mails and parcels. e has 


one Cherbourg, but she has no Liver- 


ou 
Plymouth were left out of the ques- 
tion. 

Enough of these alarms. We are 
ashained to have gone into any detail. 
To doubt that ours is the “inviolate 
islaud of the brave and free,” in al- 


estimates have not: very 
considerably those of former yeara, 
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our sword in the scale. Spain and 


of Louis Ni are both costly instances of 
Sipe ee me no & accounted ingral seca We aa Bourbon on 
for by the ‘of fitting ships of the throne in Naples and Madrid, and 
the fi with screw em andl see ae re cane for our ains t 
completing the dock it Cher- our ancient Yy—#0 

ig. How far these statementsare often subsidized, go often invoked as 


aa 
domestic matters it is difficult. enough 
to call on a gentleman “to doclare hs 
intentions ;” if too you may nip 
8 suit in the bud ; if too late, you may 
zee your daughter's affections gone fur 
ever. The of the French ia 
Bot bound to declare his intentions 
‘We have reagon to think them honour- 
able, But it is our fault if we get 
ourselves talked about in Europ as 
fawning on the mau we are at heart 
afraid of —admitting him to our in- 
timacy, and then asking for explana- 
tiona—too ial, at in asking 
him home ; too suspicious, now thut 
he has a footing in our house. | 
We do not, in consult onr dig- 
nity in sending over ench Bob 
Acres’ challenges as those of the Times, 
Thatthunderof the Zimes has “soured 
the milk of human kindness in our 
breast,” asin Fighting Bob'a “Odds 
blades, 


‘bullets and ‘ll write a good, 
bold hand, however.” And so the 
Times, though trem over, like 
Acres of Clodhall, sita down 
to ask the r his intentions, 
and writes in “a ”: 


‘Whatever our suspicions, we had 
‘best, them to ourselves; and if 
in the editor's breast the thought is 
at work that Cherbourg is a standing 
menace to England, let him adress 
& private communication to the First 
dard of the Admiral Ity. To call out 


fe 


good, 
lations, requisitions, and _sofor 
aga di; tic circlea, We 
oN ives roady for either; and 
Honiy Sak tho Eraperon, ip it peace! 
i y if 
Woshall assume itis tail fosed 
au] the contrary. 
it granted even that 
3 as long as our own 
are. we need not too curi 
aeek where the thunderbolt 
tofall We have fought lo: 


tt FE 
tae 


: 


men. The 
aettled iteelf without the wei 


In the only power with whom onr inte- 


esta can never clash? What has 
England in common with Austria that, 
we should go to war fur her? Of 
all fictions of statermen, the most 
foolish ia that which upholds Austria 
because no other stuto could fill her 
place in the European aystem. It is 
said, if Austria were broken up and 
dissolved into its separate nationali- 
fies, it would havo to be restored to 
cep up the balance of power. Truly, 
that balance of power ise i are 
on modern pwliticians. Noa’ ity, 
No 0] ssion, no out-of-date institu- 
tion, but shelter iteclf under this 
convenient maxim. It is the lurking 
Atheimn of those who forget that the 
Most High hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of 
men’s habitation. Politicians are for 
ever re-drawing the map of Europe, 
forgetting that mountains, seaa, lan- 
guages, aro the natural bounds of 
empire, and that it is folly to confound. 
or alter them. Lombandy is Italian, 
though twenty treaties of Vienna gave 
it to Austria. Languages are land- 
marks which statesmen canuot root 
Uns and aa @ curse rested on him 
who removed his neighhour’s land- 
mark, go evil must attend all attemy 
such ox that of Austria, to confoun 
Italy and Germany a Kaisar in 
‘Vienna, sige 4 a 
ur policy in going to war wit 
Rusaia to prop up Turkey was douht- 
ful; still it hed something to justi 
it. The aggression was so ant 
the danger of a disrolution of Turk 
and the extension of Russia so immi- 
ere was some plea 


ieeaian an th 
maint in this e of 
power, Hussia would hove sore sac 
a direct gainer, that we were bound 


to calculate our losses, and to resist 


have heart for the liberation of 
Realy, we ahall do as Trallan a would 
us to do: leave Aj 
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to es*” cher, a8 two 
stage do for ion of the milk- 
Tray off oxbauated lealy may bo Res, 
LW O! re may 
and realize at sate, the. two deonest 
wishes ftalian eart, uoret 
i, and Talia fara da se. God 
forbid that we should provoke a war 
‘between France and Austria, To 
welcome war is like welcoming a fire 
ora On their heads be the 
guilt of the innocent blooil shed, and 
not on ours. But that we should have 
no act or part in auch a crime, let 
neither statesmen nor journalists tam- 
per with either party. What have 
‘we to say to Austria, that we should 
lean a little more to her, because our 
alliance with France is leas cluse than 
formerly, That trimming policy, now 
&@ little here, now a little there, is 
migorable and mischievous. 
‘Will be then isolated. So let her be: 
God made her an islund, aud menut 
her to be one. Again the wire nen 
¢ answer, that when she is thus 
isolated, the nations wil come up 
against her, ond all Europe league 
together to ‘plot her out, that she be 
nomore a nation. And, at the thought 
of this, the and Foreign Offive 
are all a-tremble, as the trees of tho 
forest when shaken by the wind, and 
as Ahaz and his court were wi 
againat him "We forset The iegand 
against him. ‘e forget the legen 
round the m strack whon = 
land came out of her greatest i 
the Spanish Armada, ventes ajtamnt 
dissiprut cos, Besides, if we believo 
in nationalities, theu_our nationality 
will be believed i no more 
allow us to he invaded, and our unit 
broken up, than he allows us to invade 
aud break up the unity of Frane 
Spain, or Germany. Itis a maxim 
litical wisdom, or ought to be, con- 
ed as it has beon, by the experi- 
ence of many centuries—the age of 


conquests 18 past. 
‘Napoleon might overran cy 
 Tiver floods its banka, but ce 


was cogped up again within theRbine, by 


and after a quarter of a cent 
astonishing juest and ‘ashes, 
nejther gained or lost 8 foot of 


en- 
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Eastern Europe would be relieved of 
an unnatural incubus, Our fears of 
Enaginary, are ail at prev Seuche 
are et ent wir 
Feecttloment of & Christian popula 


tion under a vernment. 
‘When the time comes, and we cannot 
tell how soon that may be, wo trust 
our di tiats will have no foolish 
tradition of a balance of power to uy 
hold. Even if Russia came in for the 


Tion’s share of the Turkish incea 
her open sovereignty would not be 
more forinidable tothe weatern powers 


than herpresent assumed protectorate. 
Checks would srise that we cannot 
now fureace or calculate on. A uni- 
versal empire has always proved a 
dieam and a delusion. Nations only 
calmiuate to this point to wither 
decline. 

Now, in the same way that the 
are encamped in Europe the 
Austrians sre encamped in Italy. 
Were that encampment broken up we 
cannot see how any gain to France 
would be a loss to us, We have no 
imaginable interest in common with 
Austria why we should fight hor bat- 
tles ; and to suppose that we are to 
ask France her intentions because she 
chooses to arm and attack Austria, is 
to suppose that the Austrian minister 
rules in our Cabinet, or that Austrian 
gold hos bought up our press. We 

wwe meddled too long and too often 
in Italy, and always on the wrong 
side; and we trust, thet should a col- 
Yision occur een Austria and 
France in Italy, ours will be no feigned. 
neutrality, but the open declaration 
of on island prpple, that it is no affair 
of ours, and that between rival des- 

i we can have nothing in com- 
mon with either side. 

Af worst came to the worst, and all. 
ourtraditionary notions of the balance 
led by the final 
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like that of Charles VIII. over again, 
@ campaign of chalk. France, with 
all her faulta, is 2 more liberal conn- 


try than e peror is at 
least not the tool of the prieste, as in 
Austria; the system ot ion 


Teprernit 
would be less brutal and systematic ; 
® constitutional government woul 
spread from Sardinia through Noth 

italy; Rome might still retain her 
Bishop; but St. Peter guccenaar, Te- 
lieved” from the burdon of secular 
cares, could then give himself to xpiri- 
tual cares only, greatly to the benefit 
of his own sow, and the soul, of 
hig much-neglected diorese. And ax 
fo Napl it is surely no treason to 
hint that Murat could not be a worne 
king than Bomba; things have to 
come gto the woot in Naples under 
one dynasty—our hope is they would 
mond under another. 
Now, what we have written is not 
to invite Englishmen to begin proyu- 
indiam in Italy, or anywhere else. 
‘we denounce is that absurd ten- 
derness about Austria, as if we were 
to pick a quarrel with France to keep 
her bands off our ancient and most 
“unfaithful” The tone of the 
Times is un-Eng! to a degree on 
this subject; and if secret service 
money could be well spent, it would 
be in paying the Zimes not to write 
on foreign politics, or meddle in mat- 
ters where it almost invariably gocs 


Prong. ite articles on France must 
have inost irritatin tothe French 
petor and people ; an: for wi 
To alarm us upon an impossible dan- 
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, father tostimulate us tp make 
Soman, cause with Austria, and to 
hamper ourselves with 2 one-sided 
alliance. Except in Austrian interesta 
these Times’ leaders have no drift or 
meaning; and the pooner iss is or 
posed and underst ie people 
of England, tho better. The whole 
story of a neh invasion is the old 
story of the Cock and the Bull, aa 
found either in the venerable Bede, or 
some other Saxun chronicler. e 
story is, that a cock used to roost over 
the manger where a bull was tethered 
every night. Now, the cock was given 
to early rising, while the was a 
inzy fellow, and apt to overslecp 
himeclf. Now, it happened that, aa 
morning efter morning the cock would 
awake before day, eriw, and clap his 
Wings in the niost alarming manner, 
an officious cowboy tovk it into his 
head that this was meant an a menace 
to the bull, and, after pricking the 
bull’s heavy rides with a pitchfork, 
persuaded the bull that the cock was 
putting on ae to attack him, and 
pointed to the goad in bis side as a 
carus Ulli Vetween the cock and the 
bull. The venerable Bede has not told 
ux whether they went to war, or how 
they fought ; for the cock’a wings and. 
the buli’s horns were no match for 
each other, and there was a great deal 
of beating the air on both rides. But 
enough of the fable is known to justify 
‘us in treating the Zimes’ feara of a 
French invasion as the modern ver- 
onet the atory of “A Cock and a 





4 GERMAN LEGEND. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


“ EGlaff du, meine Mutter?” 
“ Ant thou sleeping, O my mother, 
corn with grief ab last t—" 


Topeak to thee, 
-0 8] 
From the 


eet mother, 
grave-yard have I past. 


“T cannot rest in qui 
The 


grave is dark and still ; 


For a cold ar 


And my ahroud is damp 


‘Up rose that mother qj 
in her brain— 


‘nd chill” 
lonely, 


‘With the spirit-sight ahe sooth 
Her little child again. 
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A vapory flame, like moonlight 

wi Touiied bye cloaks 

"~~ the baby as she standeth 
By the bed-side in her shroud. 


“ Oreep, darling, to my bosom, 
‘Aad ln thine hen on mine ; 
Its throbbing blood shall warm thee : 
T’'ll give my life for thine.” 


“Oh! never more, sweet mother, 
May I lic upon thy breast, 
But from my grave I como to crave 
That thou wilt give me rest. 


“ All day and night so dreary 
FT hear thy moaning still, 
And thy deep sigh: thing o'er me, 
Mother, they re mo chill. 


“ All day and night so dreary 
Thy tears sonk through the mould, 
And on my shroud coine trickling-- 
They make mo damp and cold.” 


Oh! great love, relf-denying !-~ 
‘The mother hides her woes 
Within her aching hosom, 
To give ler child repose. 


Soft fades that pale, cold vapour, 
As boreal lights ut right ; 

And the little bube so iades away 
From the mother’s straining mght, 


And ever through the lone night 
That mother watched in vain 
For the spirit of her lost one 
To stand by her aguin. 


And ever, when the grief-drope 
From her fountain-heart would rise, 
She crushed them cre they trickled 
In tear-rain from her eyes. 


And ever, whon the wailing 
Of sighs rose in her breast 

She choked it back—to her heart 
But not hor loved one’s reat. 


Now, when a moon had circled, 
Lo! in the solemn night 

Came a vision to that mother, 
Filling the room with light. 
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Trinity College, Dublin : 
“ Hx that for over 
Rest to 
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The angel of her little child 


‘The message blest 


On¢ ag of tho angels nt ofl 7 
The FatHen’s face in heaven. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DOBLIN—THE VISITATION. 


Tue interests of Reform in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin have sustained a 
in the result of the recent 
public opinien 
aoquieace in the decision of the Vice- 
Siancelor of th Be University, the evil 
to be permanent in 

Fregnoed i ey not less so because 


some modification of the most scrious to th 


abuses will undoubtedly be offered. 
Ee miser ppropriation of the degree 
the temporary Pro 


wile are cies 


thea grievances of the non-tutar fe 
will receive at last some attention and 
partial redreaa ; but solong asthe deci- 
sion of the Visitors enjoys the immu- 
ene general ween - il it pte 
no real im) ve- 
Sent if tho condition of the wktador fo can 
can be expected. This from 
the nature of the case. Great corpo- 
ies, 


its inyeteracy could be pleaded, not 
only justifies all existing misappro- 
priations, but throws a protecting 
shield over all future ones which may 
have the good fortune to escape de- 
fection. for a time. But tho evil doea 
ot slop here, nor is the terrorism 
which has thus been initiated confined 
e alumui In cl ining the 
most temperate statements of the, Re- 
form party a8 paigtly, defamatory of 


the eTDing body of the Coll 
judgments deter 
m the diacuasion of ne 
Siterationes and they silence ory 
ind «lent of the press by denounc- 
forehand as a Hib every article 
which implica t she ervey or Points out 


the meth: the method, of If these 
the Viekorebsenund. aed 
if we cannot show them to be the re- 
‘verne—it only remains for us ta with- 
draw from the controversy, offering 
beat r apolo ies to the public which we 
nie, and fo the acad aan academic 
tagaaten whom we have “defamed.” 
But, on the other hand, if the ju ud 
ments can be succorsfully impugn 
can be shown to be at ‘variance 
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es Sate ree 
is mai  ‘orioty, an we 
Know how muct _Witional weigh: 
his words derived, on tho occasion ace 
which we refer, the statement 
that they Teceived the concurrenco of 
the venerable prelate who sat beside 
him on the bench, and who may, por- 
heps, have taken a greater interest in 
the than was apparent to 
a looker on, or than was to have been 
expected from one not conversant with 
Jegal technicalities, But _no tribunal 
is infallible, even though it be beyond 
judicial appeal: neither are we pre- 
1d to shut our eyes to facts because 
legal authorities cannot recognise 
them, nor abandon a just cause be- 
caure high names have pronounced 
against it. We will, therefore, carry 
our cause into that court which, from 
the first, we declared to be the ouly 
one competent to deal with it, and 
Falter canvas te Sele of the 
‘jsitors wit legree of res} 
that is their due, bat, at the — 
time, with that fearlessnom which the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, 
nine discus: 


moan 

reciate the first jndg- 
Bee ea es 
dealt with the 2 OD 
haw Shaw and Mr. Carmich ae] 
ifthe th Hehe Boa ll be, Pema to 

1e iW wi nocenmary 
a brief review of the circum- 

be which led to those appeals. 
ee? the 29th of March, 1858, Dr. 
Shaw published a letter in a Dublin 
calling the attontion of “ the 
ian’ of the University among the 
clergy and educated laity of Ireland” 
to a public document of considerable 
importance which had a] id afew 


ment delivored 
that in pri I 


days before. This was Mr. Stephens’ 
latter to Lag Grey, sevorely 
commenti e Report of the 
Endowed 


chools Commission, of 
which Commission Mr. Stephens had 
been a member, and from which he 
had withdrawn a considerable 


is the nent ment 
dri becomes neceeaaty £0 to direct: 
enone ae to what 


The Visitation. 
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seems to be the purport of the docu- 
ment. Tt was not, as Mr. Brewnter 

and 98 Jad Biackbars a 
week subseq 


ently rei 

with statements of abuses and ‘eo 
in the Endowed Schools ;” but was a 
Protestagana’ the Report o thatCom- 
7 a8 “vicious in j t, bad 

in in inw, and defective in not making 
ey ion” for the: attainment 
contemplated by her Ma. 
Commission. AG 


reece (p. 20) ported 
baa ‘to of Dr. 
Shaw's letter to to al show wl towere his 
objects in allusion to the Re- 
port, and to Mr. Stephens’ protest 
against it. The principles for which 
ho was contending as regarded Tri- 
nity College, that had been 
found to be the ole basis of union 
een Mr. Stophons and his col- 
leagues in the vase of other educa- 
tional foundations. On oy uestions 
but these their diver opinion 
was exceraive, but ere agreed 
in stigmatizing as dlefatet the ine 
cient remuneration of of the 
tions, the ‘soceaity taany: tadkors 
ions, the net moany 
wero under of resorting to extraneous 
= ployment as a means of livelihood, 
fiually the incomplete and unsafe 
modes in use of keeping the account 
and the want of a proper system 
audit. Now what ent more 
natural for a Trinity reformer 
to adduce than to show that such 
defects by abuses as he was contend- 
ing agai condemned una- 
ninanaly b by authorities who yet dif- 
fered on every subject whereon differ- 
ence was possible 
To retura to our narrative. A few 
days after the appearance of Dr. 
Baw aletier, the same ne journal leadout 
it cont a 
wri on on md fer quot of University 
Reform, an quoting some pas- 
private letter to Fhe 


sages fro: 
time editor hich letter ibeeqt 
tal fated (nC C pave enna 


Court to have 
from a member of the Board) the 
writer of the article went on to re- 
commend that the Junior Fellows and 
others who were dissatisfied with 
their position should end in # mento 


Tite and yuna bee Bas 


gnoee, and requesting oo 
assumed, on sathortty 
of the private ridenty om 
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course had ever heen adopted; and 
the friendly observation was mace, 
that by this means reforms might be 
eff without any infringement of 
discipline. ‘Tho editor had been left 
in ignorance that his panacea had 
een tried over and over again with- 
out sa and that iu partrcuJar the 
non-tutor fellows had, a0 long Iaick ax 
18650, addrensod a full statement of 
their case to the Board, and that on 
that occasion Dr. Shaw, then a non- 
resident fellow, had supported it hy 
a most respectful and somewhat cla- 
borate letter, in which he predicted 
as the result of the exinting system 
all the evils now 80 prominent aud 
dangerous in 1858. Neither had the 
editor’s private informant alluded to 
the fact that the Royal Commission 
of 1861 had fruitle: recommended 
the principal reforms advocated hy 
Dr, Shaw, and the journalist, misled 
by the high authority that had ad- 
dressed him, tendercd the advice, 
which, if it had not heen alrendy 
acted on, would have heen a very just 
rebuke, and which drew forth from 
Mr, Carmichael the letter for which 
the Board coupled him with Dr. Shaw 
in the censure t which both 
appealed. Mr. ichael’s letter 
corrects the mistake into which the 
editor had been led—informs him of 
the refusal of the last prayer of the 
memorial of the nou-tutors—adda 
that this memorial did not receive 
even the courtesy of a written answer, 
and confirms several of Dr. Shaw’s 
statements by atatistica of his own 
income in the sixth year of his fellow- 
ship. Mr. Carmichael concludes, like 
Dr. Shaw, by appealing to public opi- 
nion, “The remedy,” says he, “rests 
With the voice of publi opinion, and 
TI heartily thank sou for your effurts 
This letter appeared cu Apel 

i ap) on April lst, and 
on the 13th each gentleman received 
@ mimmons to appear before the 
Board next day at twelve o'clock. 


They were refused any information 
as to the object of the summ de- 
rite an imm: inte and a formal ap 


and presented them- 
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is called “ public admonition The 
usual ing in thie caso ia for 
the Provost to read out of the Statute 
Book the law which has been violate 
and to admoniah the offender not to 
repeat the offence. Hore a serious 
diticulty at ance prevented itself in 
the total aheence of any statute re- 
ferring to the case of a fellow discnae- 
ingin public the affairs of the College: 
ut ie Board were oe to be > impes ned 
in their p Be uny i 
obstacle, and vad accordingly framed 
minute and resolution the previous 
day, and invested them, so fur as was 
posible, with the temporary autho- 
iity and dignity of a statute. These 
were then read out hy the Provont. 
Dr. Shaw, on being questioned, 
admitted the authorship of the let 
ter which had appeared under his 
name, and requested leave to make 
a statement on the subject, account- 
ing for his conduct. Leave was re- 
sed, and the {emonition Pronounced 
without any hearing or 9 unit} 
of justification being afforded, Me 
Carmichael was then called in and 
subjected to the same procesa On 
asking in what light he was to con- 
sider the admonition, he was in- 
formed that it amounted to “a very 
grave censure.” From this public 
censure and admonition, Dr. Shawand 
Mr. Carmichael appealed, separately, 





to the Visitors, and requested that 
their case should be heard at a public 
visitation, No direct was 


answer 

vouchsafed ; but, about a fortnight 

after, a notice was affixed to the Col- 

lege gate, apprizing all the members 
the Colle, 


o that a Gencral Visitation 
would be held on May 24th, 1858, 
The appellants, therefore, pre] 

their cuse. Mr. Lawson, 9.c., and Mr. 

were counsel for Dr. Shaw ; 

. Joy, 2G, and Mr, Hamilton 

Smythe, o.c., for Mr. Carmichael ; and 

M Miceata, Wants 
¥ @.c.,and Mr. ae Donne’ 

for the Board Mr. Laweor in open? 


ing the matter, di 
aiility, He at cnoo hit tap blct in the 
's case, and showed that it had 


overstepped ite powersin pronoun 

& censure upon his Stent ead ee 
that it was aware of the 
ing that Dr. Shaw’s 


if 
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ie iehont jueuipating Goce 
out inculpating the re- 
ports of two Royal Commissions, one of 
which related “direetl to Trinity 
legeitaelf ; sad biotic which 6a me 
every principle and every detail fur 
Srhich his dient's letter contended. 
He further denied that any libellous 
intention, or tendency to subvert. 
discipline, could be attributed to the 
wording of the letter, as it was not 
the administration of individuals, but 
the system which they were bound to 
administer, with which it found fault. 
Ho not only showod that the Board 
had infli 4 censure for an offence 
not contemplated by the statutes, but 
that it had itself committed 4 viola~ 
tion of them in its manner of proceed- 
ing. The statutes provide that no 
new crime can be created without the 
consent of the Vinitore, except when 
the offenceis malum per se, ac! eter 
which cannot, by any construction, 
be given to the act of publicly dis- 
cussing the affairs of the College. 
The only statute quoted Ly the Board, 
in support of its resolution, was one 
which provided a tribunal, in the Vini- 
tors, to hear complaints and remedy 
abuses. But this was irrelevant to the 
question, bevause the reforms which 
ir. Shaw advocated did uot lie within 
the power of either the Board or the 
visitors, but required the interference 
of the Crown. Hence, it was argued, 
his lettor was as little inconsintent 
with the smrit of the statutes ay with 
their express enactinents, or with the 
discipline of the College. Further, 
Mr. Eaweon pointed out that in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in Exlinburgh 
and Glasgow, and hitherto in Dubim, 
the free discussion of University ques- 
tions pad eet always soneeded to 
fellows ani feasuora, and with very 
boneficia? reaults ; and that among the 
persons who actually availed them- 
selves of this agency were two mem- 
bers of the Board, one of them its 
respected he which now ceusured 
his client, not for the letter which he 
published, Lut for the act of publish- 
a letter at all ~ He proceeded to 
point out the danger which would 
arise if all interference with the work- 
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ing of the Collegeshonld originatefrom 
uut, ainongst strangers or enemies, 
and conchided by denouncing the at- 
tempt of the Board to suppress discus- 
sion and to silence the press as repug- 
nant alike to the usages of the Univer- 
sity and the free laws of the country. 
ir. Brewster commenced by en- 
larging on the im of mein- 
ing discipline in un educational 
institution, and endeavoured to show 
that Dr. Shaw’s appeal to public opi- 
nion was subversive of it, and contrary 
to the spirit, though perhaps not to 
the letter, of the statutes, quoting in 
proof the ath taken by every fellow 
to maintain the dignity and interests 
of {the College and all who dwell 
therein expecially} the provost and 
senior fellows, The: in bracketa, 
though an integral part of the oath, 
did not appear - } rr. preates to 
merit quotation, although to unpro- 
fersional eyes it may seem to modify 
Sonphlereiiy ithe force of hia argu- 
ment. He then proceeded to comment 
in detail upon each in Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, and to put upon it con- 
structions in harmony witl false 
keynote to which we have 
adverted. In one of these conetruc- 
tions, which we shall cite as a ppeci- 
men, we know not which to admire 
more, the advocute’s courage or his 
ow The pangs under treatment was 
h ler tren 
that in thick I Dr. Shaw refers to the 
waut of retiring nsions for other 
officers of the Col ides senior 
fellows. Oue not familiar with the 
actuul ntate of things within the Col- 
lege might readily iisled by the 
terms seniur and junior, and conecive 
that the senior fellows alone cyuld be 
fitting recipients of such pensions, na 
the juniors must, of course, be wen in 
the prime of life, and far removed 
from the periud whivh makes super- 
annuntion necessary. This is a most 
natural but it is one which we 
have already e: ‘e have 
shown that the disparity of age be- 
tween the senior and junior ‘Fitows 
ix not what their names denote and 
their disparity of condition presumes, 
but that, from the extreme slowness 
of promotion ever since 1840, nen of 
middle age are still low down among 
the junior fallows, and must expect to 
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‘be juniors to the end of their oars 
The The passage in question inciden' ly 
of th Sond aa a8 
ert 6 

fraps ¢ the lower half 
of junior fellows need ever expect to 
join until long after age and infirmi- 
ie tad have rendered retirement 
Boeesaty. This clause Mr. Brewster 

ted as a “terrible passage,” 
some sing lar moral depra- 

Higa on e writer. Itwas 

bal covert & rion bs the age and in- 
firmities of the existing senior fel- 
lows ;” it was the resgion of an 
opinion that “they d lived too 
Jong,” It is, perhaps, allowable for 
an advocate to so construct ap oppo- 
nent’s words as to enlist against him 
the natural sympathies of the bench ; 
‘but a judge tight have seen that the 
gonetructon here offered waa not only 

the genuino sense of Dr. 
Shes ister but directly subversive 
of ita argument. If the senior fel- 
lows were 9 Feally aged and infirm, the 
Royerty of any pustion of the junior 
fellows would be but temporary, the 
proapects of promotion could not be 
Serpe of, and the demand for 
ett retiring pensions would be simply ab- 
a 

Mr. Brewster justified his constrne- 
tions of this and other apparently in- 
nocuous passages in the fetter by re- 
presentin ting it as the sortful production 

ic man, who knew how to 
chet his objects without exposing 
himself to any danger. 

‘Mr. Joy, for Mr. ‘Carmichael, dased 
his ice on the circumstance thut 
his client’s letter was an answer to cor- 
paren a misstatement in a newspaper 

Srticle arising out of delusive informa- 
tion supplied to the editor, as internal 
evidence showed, by a member of the 
comnts as well as on the ground that it 

nothing but acknowledged 

Counsel aceleped the conduct 
br the Board in refusing all opportu- 
endeavouring to. chock all open ex. 

3 to check all open ex- 
of ion whenever that 
from 


of Mr, J argument, the Court 
Sdjonmned ill tee sect eats 


“In the authorized res 
“identical” is i phrae 
difsrence la postings ot much: 
the use of the former expression. 


Trinity College, Dublin : 


ewential respect 
the testimony of those present is positive as to 


(July, 


On Tuesday, Mr. Lioyd and Mr. Ball 
were heard as counsel for the Board. 
Tho former gentleman opened the pro- 
ceedings in nach the same manner aa 
Mr. Brewster had done, by an elabo- 
rate ate’ eneorntaas Ks discipline, and yy 

iscussion Was in- 
ooradtle with it. He stated that 


althoug he was there to answer Mr. 
’s counsel, he nevertheless 

felt fir himself called upon to notice some 
in Dr. Shaw's letter, which, 


6 accordingly proceedod to | 
alleging that YP design was “to con- 
vey the impression that the Board 


were the great obstacles to all educa- 
Afar: ent cuter. 


tional improvement 
ing into some details 
the working of the College in in ‘a 
tempted disproof of Dr. Shaw’s asser- 
tious, he proceeded to deal with Mr, 
Carmicheel's deter, shia - cle, 
racterised aa “cn error of judgmen 
into which the writer hind Late: : 
un error, however, which required 
the admonition with which it had 
been visited, because of the 
a ple iia it net a na 
on the rame an 
that the appellants bad in 
discussion violated their oath as fel- 
lows by implication. He drew a dis- 
tinction between a prepared 
pamphlet such as the Provost's 
and addressed to educated men, ani 
ahurried letter in anewspaper, which 
any common person might read and 
comment upon. Having 


the inoderation. of. the Board, in 

merely affixing a sti on the cha- 
racter of the appel instead of 
inflicting a pecuniary fine, he con- 


cluded by an enumeration of im 
iments onde made in the Univer: 


sity system, which, in his opinion, 
clearly exonerated the 

body from the charges: o of fo gee 
Dr. Ball U having concluded, th 
Chancellor intimated his La to 


hear only one counsel in reply, on. 
ground that i it would bea waste sof the 


appellant comnpel to settle second 
tBarneclves which should sodveas 
Court. The seniority of Mr, 
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Smythe .O siving him prece- 
he i ad the 


on the 


ably lowed up ‘Mr. Joy's line of forbide us at present taking 


argument, When Mr. Sinythe had 
concluded, Dr. Lawson repeated his 
appli tion that Dr. Shaw's counsel 
jould be permitted to reply. The 
Vieo-Chancellor declined to accede 


the request except on condition that the foll 


nothing should be touched on except 
the new matter which had been in- 
troduced by Messra, Lioyd and Ball, 
As this new matter was quite irrele- 
vant to the case, and been only 
introduced aa areply to certain news- 
paper articles, the Court declaring 
that they were received merely as 
statements, to attempt to reply to 
them would have been the very waste 
of time to which the ViceChancellor 
jected, Lawson, accordingly, 
ceased to press his application, but 
added that his client hud just desired 
him to state that the new matter in 
juestion was, in many respects, fal- 
lous and incorrect 3 aud ae if 

& proper opportunity were 
Dr. ‘Shaw ‘was prepared to prove it 
so, The Vice-Chancellor then ob- 





served that this onabled him to bring hi 


before the Quurt a cortain 
which had been addressed to the 
sree, os hancellor of Ge Univer: 
an t’ istror ie College. 
TUG letter professed to refute a great 
Kay brought “oguiaat’ the “Boar, 
it against e 
et rae Chan 
tothe lic press). e Gout 
pelectod one of those charges for in- 
vestigation. This was that the Board 
had applied to their own use certain 
ions of the degree fees properly 
longing to the common chest. 
there was any member of the Cor- 
tion who was prepared to sustain 
it: tho Court would investi- 
Provost 
ost 


if not, it would be for the 

‘and senior fellows to say 

whether they had auything to offer 

on the subject in the way of explana- 

tion or disproof. 

Dr. Shaw stated that he was pre- 
pared to make that char, é 

The Vice-Chancellor desired him to 

it in writing, and adjourned the 

Jourt for half an hour to enable him 


to do no. 
Previous to adjourning the Court 
cotiain ‘other charges of ‘violations 
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of the important questions thas 
or of the samuner, fn which they were 
o 
the Court resuming its sitting, 
e 

6 tion : “My all 
tion is, pe tie istribution of fees 
on the er degrees, as published 
$y the Board in 1701,'and 4601, has 
‘been altered 20 as to give to the Pro- 
ree and Saar. fellows anor for. 
mer] ven 
Hiantl sPryche to acid, that Go feng. 
ing this charge, I make no personal 
imputation on the existing members 
of the Board.” 

On Tuesday, June 1st, the Visitors 
having taken their geats, the Vice- 
Chancellor said that the Court was 


to Dr. Shaw handed to 


stood that judgment in the appeals 
was about to be pronounced. 

The Vice-Chancellor stated that he 
did not intend to deliver it 
until Dr. Shaw’a charge ‘been 


ear, 
The Vice-Chancellor then 
of the questions raised by Mr. 
and Mr. Roberts. 
Lawson commenced his address 


@ very em) 1% position, in hav- 
ing to bring forward a charge on the 
part of Dr. Shaw, a man in the posi- 


tion of a junior fe against ~a 
erfal body ke the Hoard, while « 
grave College censure was yet hang- 


which the judgment was given against 


coglaal rendetioust the osre wh, 


lig Trinity College, Dublin : {Suly, 
in a fow sim; fences, Mr.Curmi- tions to it, the plan of ig in 
Sheet yen it paralldl celunes the actual 5 it 

‘We will now lay before ourreaders and that which we humbly believe 
the entire decision in both its 9 have been more consistent 
and will as the clearest a With the facts of the two cases. 
briefest mode of expressing our vbjec- 

‘The Vice-Chancellor said— Wo are of opinion that— 


“The question in the case of Dr. Shaw's 
appeal which we are called upon to de- 
F deiein substance she mune winch arises 

in proceedings where the object 
in ‘peaking or writing is to be decitled 
by the conetituted tribunals of the coun- 
try. The law in such cases is, that when 
the publication stands unexplained by 
any collateral evidence which indicates 
the intention of the party, and no light 
is derived from the clroumstancen at- 
tending the publication by which the 
mind of the author can be read, the in- 
ference ts necessarily derived from the 
words themselves, read and understood 
according totheir plain importand mean- 
ing, in their natural and ordinary sense. 
‘Tf the natural tendency and iniport be to 





defuine and injure, then, according to 
every princtple of reason and justice, the 
tmust be teken to have acted with 

a view to effect the conscquences to 
naturally 


which the means he has 
aud obviously tend.” 


‘* Reading the Ictter, for the publica- 
tion of which this sentence hua been 
pronounced, and understanding it in 
the sense in which any ordinary reader 
would understand it, the question is—Is 
it defamatory of the governing body of 
the College, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows?” 


‘The document to which it refers as 
explanatory of the subject and of the 
writer's purpose is one replete with de- 
tails of abuses and defects in the adminie- 
tration of educational e1 ts.” 


«One of those alluded to arises from 
the insufficient provision, for teachers in 
schools, the other from the omission of a 
public audit of the accounts of the funds 
that constitute these endowments. With 
thee the letter connects the enduwments 
of Tatct College and their administra 
tion, 


rothcbeney ofthe 


sizaf the Junior Fellows is treated 


‘The question which we have to decide 
is not that of the character of the tetter 
which drew down the censure of the 
Board, for that point is not before the 
Court; but whether the discussion of 
collegiute matters by the Junior Fellowa 
ia contrary to the statutes or subversive 
of disciphne. ‘The first of these charges 
has not been su] by any evidence 
whatsoever. With respect to the socond, 
the cummon sense rule in such matters 
is, that the words of any publ 
niust be taken in their plain and literal 
senee, and without reference to any col- 
lateral evidence or subsequent writin, 
which may appear to point out the i 
tention of the author. If the natural 
tendency be plain and evident, then, ac- 
cording to every principle of reason ai 
justice, the party must be taken to have 
acted with a view to effect the conse- 
quences, to which the means he has used 
paturally and obviously tend. 











Reading the letter, for the publication 
of which this sentence has been pro- 
nounced, and bearing up moind that it was 
specially addrcaeed to alumni of the Uni- 
versity, (tu be presumed conversant with 
the Collegiate eystem), the only question 
isIe it subversive of discipline tite 
accuracy in detail not having been once 
impugned, 


‘The document to which it refera is a 
t against the Report of the En- 
Bowed Schools Commission, but contains 
certain fundamental principles in which 
it agreea with that Report, and on which 
it also insists as applicable to the ad- 
ministration of all educational founda. 
tions, and which Dr. Shaw considers 
must therefure apply to Trinity College 
ag well as to cognate bodies. 


One of these is the necessity for ade- 
quate remunoration of the body of teach- 
ers; another, the eval effects arising from 
their compelled resort to extraneous em- 
ployment for a livelihood; next, the want 
of retiring pensions; and finally, the 
great importance of a’public audit to the 
welfare institutions. 
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evil and an abuse; and no one can doubt 
it wan intended + -y it as a 

against thore t ..um the administra- 
tion of the College property is intrusted.” 


“The last pars, th of the letter 
shows the charge which the writer in- 
tended to convey, but it gocs much fur- 
ther. 1t asserts that the present distri- 
bution of the revenues of the College is 
strikingly opposed to the arrangements 
which the intcrests of education require. 
Here it is plainly intended to charge the 
Board with » misupplication of the ro- 
venues of the College, such as to bo 
strikingly opposed to the intercata of 
edocasion, @ great trust confided to 

om.” 


++ But the amertion docs nut terminate 
here. It 1s followed by and directly con- 
nectod with the expression of the writer's 
belief, that the publication of the ac- 
counts would lead to reform. How? 
Plainly and obviously, by exposing the 
distribution of the revenues of the Col- 
lege, already asserted tu be strikingly 
‘opposed to the interests of education, but 
which now, by ita eccrecy, is beyond the 
reach of detcction or reform. “It is by 
this eaposure that the guardiuns of theso 
evenues are to be brought into subjec- 
tion to public opinion, and to 
discontinue their perversion and abuse.” 


‘«This is not, as was argucd, a com. 
t aimed at @ system for the defects 
of which the writer holds the Provost 
and Senior Fcllows not to be responsible, 
On the contrary, their power to corroct, 
and their rom ibility for the abuve, 
are clearly afarmed; for it is on ther 
aud on thoir misconduct that the public 
opinion is to opurato, and it is by them 
at the fuixls arc to be distrilmted, so 
au to promote the intcresta of eduention, 
which they now thwart and frustrute by 
their misapplication.” 





and oa E 
aa 8 
T think 
Provost 

‘sub- 


“ Understanding this ax I 
am convinced it was int 
charge of wilfa) breach of 
it is highly defamatory of t 
end Seuior Fellows, and is directly 

VOL. LIL—NO. OCCVIL 


ES 
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foundations. Accordingly, the insuff- 
ciency of the means of livelihood of six 
of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 
evil and an abuse which is not denied 
even by the Board itvelf, a circumatance 
which docs seem to imply remiasness on 
its part in not having carried out the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission of 
eel. 


‘The last paragraph of the letter shows 
thet this remismees bad dispelled any 
hope on the writer's part of the initiative 













in reform boing taken by the Board. I¢ 
by no means, however, iny ny wal- 
versation on the part of that body, nor 


any defvet in its leyal tounre of its emo- 
Iumonts, but siniply the fact that the 
incomes of the Scnior Fellows aro larger 
than the College can now afford to pay, 
when the necessity of extension has 
become #o remarkably prominunt. 


Leat, however, it should be supposed 
that any charge was brought against the 
integrity of the members of the Board, 
Dr, Shaw urges tho publication of the 
uccounts 2s a means of bringing public 
puuon to deur upon the question of re- 
form, He nowhcre adverts to a legal 
tribunal euch as would be the only com- 
petent one In a case of fray ‘but con. 
siders that pressure from without would 
obtain the modification of @ system 
which, though not illegal, is yet irrecon- 


citable with the present nocds of the 
University. 


This is, as was argued, a complaint 
against @ system. and not against indi- 
vidunls, n neither ates where the 
Power ta correct lics, nor yet on whom 
the voice uf public opinion ia to work. 
‘The fact alverted to by Dr. Lawson, 
that many of the reforme dinired are not 
in the power of the Board to grant, ap 
pears to show that roference is intended 
to Parliament and to the aivisers of the 
Crown as well as to the Board. The 
allusion to the last body cannot be cou 
sidered unwarrantable without at the 
same time condemning the Report of 
the Univer-ity Cummission, which goes 
much farther than Dr. Shaw, inasmuch 
publicly of every act of loghiation of 
publicity" of every act ol 
Gpleaet control upon thee conduct, Te 

eir Inet, the 
Spimon of the other menibers of the Uul- 
versity.” 


As nothing further is implicd than the 
acquicacence of the Soard in an injudi- 
aystem ‘which it fouad in oj 


clous 
tion, and did not itself ori; e, Lean 
See eT nes Go lansmuney of 








4 


versive of the order, and discipline, and 
Roce ot the College. In truth, if the 

‘we aro in this case required to 
senction receive our sanction, no limit 
ean be put to the power of any member 
of the or of eny atudent, to ar- 
raign in the publicnewspapere its govern- 
ing bedy, on any charge whatever, and 
the consequence moust be, on their part, 
either silent fo Gacamgprin or a submis- 
sion of their defence throngh the eamo 
meilam. But if they do so, who in to 
hear? who is to arbitrate? who is to de- 
cide? When is the contest to end; or is 
it to be interminable?” 


“*I can conceive nothii 
seemly, unsatisfactory, or disreputabic, 
than such sors of warfare between the 
memi of a community whose ntility 
and existence for rene upon har- 
mony, subordination, confi a 


more un- 


« While I deprecate such discussious, 
and in such « mode, as fatal to the re- 
pose of the College, Lenard Jeading 
to certain or satisfactory issue, 
must not ‘be understood to claim for the 


erniny any immmnity from 
Responsibility for teaches of trust, or 
to have thelr proceedings kept secret. 


Nothing ia more remote from my inten- 
tion. ‘They are and must be amenable 
and responsible to constituted authority, 
and by proceedinga in the mode and 
course pointed out by law, where evi- 
ence can be given, where truth can be 
tem; ly investi ‘and where 
justice can be dune. 


#. Complaints jave been Le gd me 
course Proceeding adopted 
‘Board, from which one would have sup- 
‘posed. that this sentence of admonition 
{was pronounced without giving Dr.Shaw 
an opportunity of defending himeclf. 
But no sentence was pronounced, no ad- 
Judication was made until after he had 
svowed hiriself to be the author of the 
Jotter; and now, having heard his do- 
fence, and deeming it it, his 
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the Provost and Senior Fellows, nor yet 
88 subversive of the discipline of the 
Coliege, In truth, if the censifre 
upon Dr. Shaw bo parmitted to stand, 
no limit can be placed to the gradual 
accretion of abuses within the College. 
Experience teaches us that they will 
arise without deliberate design, and that 
ean rarely be expected from men. 
who have unconsciously become wedded 
to routine. and who profit by the abusca 
to be reformed. This throws the res- 
Ponsibility of action upon junior men, 
and if they are to be coerced intosilence 
by their seniors, dinastrous consequences 
raust follow. ‘The agitation apprehended 
from porpetual discussion is purely ima 
Kinary. “It does not result in the Eng- 
lish universities ; nor are men of educa- 
tion so ready to compromise their names, 
nor yet the press to weakan its influence, 
by giving circulation to unfounded accu- 
tations. If the contrary should occur, 
the means of refutation, in case of slan= 
der, are so ensly obtained, that the alarm 
which hae been expressed upon this head 


appears utterly grouilless. 


Ican conceive nothing more unseemly, 
unsatisfactory or disreputable, than the 
Bight of the governing body of 2 great 
Buiversily cuvlenrouring to stifle, hy are 
Ditrary nieans, all frec discus-ion of the 
needs and interests of tie foundation, 
Test such discussion should lead to the 
diminution of incomes, alrcafly inordi- 
Bate. The silonce so produced ie no 
Proof of harmony, subordination, and 
confidence, but uf coercion and terrorism. 





While E deprecato ruch foreible sup- 
pression of opinion, as fatal to the pro- 
greav and permanent welfare of the Uol- 
Jege, Tnuct not be understood toclaim for 
the Junior Fellows or other subordinate 
members of the College any immunity 
from responsibility for breuches of disci- 
Pline, or a title to have their prococdings 
‘uncontrolled. Nothing ie niore remoto 
from my intention. ‘They are, and must 
‘be amenable anid responsible to cun- 
stituted authority, and by proceedings 
in the mode and course pointed out by 
Jaw, where evidence can be given. where 
statements in defenre will be listened to, 
and where justice will be dune. 


The minutes of the Registry show that 
the Board had allowed Dr. Shaw no op- 
portunity of defending himself, A rcn- 
tenee waa pronounced, an adjudication 
made, without permitting him to utter 
a word in svlf-exculpation; and now, 
having heard their defence for this pro- 
cedure, and treating fit as insufficient, 
their misconstructions of the simple, 
honest language of the letter cannot 
‘warrant us to affirm their sentence. 
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complaiy* of the course taken by the 
Boar? _ .ot warrant us to reverse its 
sentencé. For these and other reasons, 
fu which I have theeatinfuction to aay 
that the Lord Archbishop entirely con- 
curs, we think that the appeal of Dr. 
Shaw should be dismissed, and the sen~ 
‘tence of the Board affirmed.” 
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For these and other reasons we think 
that the ay of Dr. Shaw should be 
allowed, the sentence of the Board 
reversed. 


When the Vice-Chancellor had concluded his judgment, the following 


remarkuble interlocution took place :— 

Mr, Lawson, a. Of course, J al 
waye defer, with most implicit de- 
ference, to tho sentenre of the court; 
but I think 1 have a right to say that 
your lordsiip's judgment was founded 
principally on constructions of certain 

assaes in Dr. Shaw's letter, and that 

18 couneel were not permitted to com- 
ment, in reply, upon these passages. 

The Vice-Chancellor,—-Ni 4 
judgment, conld be less consistent wit 
the course of proceedings in thus ease, 
There was not a single word of that let- 
tor which you did not claborately argac 
upon in your opening statement; not do 
T think 1t would be posuble to add tothe 
powerfal observations you made, and 
which have received the most mature 
and dcliberate consideration, 

Mr. Lawn, @.c.-—i could not antici- 
pate the observations that were mace 
pon these passayes by the learned 
counsel who rephed to mo. 

The Vice-Chancellor.—There was not 
one observation made upon it that you 
id not anticipate. 

Mr. Lawson,—ti think, my lord, there 
were many. 

‘Mr. Milla.—My lord, I can stato that 


The Vice Chancellor then 













its merits. 
The Vice-Chancellor said— 


*Now, in the cnse of Mr. Carmichacl, 
I cannot concur in the sentence of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, nor bring 
myself to think that their censure of his 
conduct was just in ite degree, duc re- 
gard belng had to whut I consider mat- 
ter of palliation.” 


«<The information he gave can scarcely 
be said to have been volunteered by him. 
It was « reply to au article ins news- 
paper, and was little more than @ state- 
Ment that such an application to the 
Board, as that articlo suggested, had 
been already mado.” 

« Bxvept the remark, that there had 
not been the courtesy of a written reply, 
which might baye called for a mild ad- 
‘monition, I can find nothing that can be 
aaserted to disparage thet body in the 


the obsorvations upon the letter made 
by the learned counsel for the Board 
took ay learned friend and myeclf en- 
tirely by surprise, We conld not, and 
did not anticipate many of those obser- 
vations. I um prepared to state in- 
stances from the speech of Mr. Brews- 
ter 
The Vice-Chancellor, 








have no distinct recollection of them 
(laughter). I most maturely considered 
the thing on its own merits, without 
refitence to counsel’s arguments. 

Mr. Mills.—1 defer explicitly to what 
your lord~tup has said, but —— 

The Vice Chenceltor—\ am desired 
bv the Archbishop to aay that, after the 

inful and dehberate Consideration we 
have given to this case, wo think it a 
source of regret that there should be 
counsel found to ey that it hae not re- 
ceived all the condderation that a court 
of justice should give at. 

ir, Mill.—I was only anxious to 

join in my learned friend's protest. 

The Vices Chancclin .—1 beg your pare 
don, sir. IL heg that therc shall be no 
more about it. 


roceeded to pass judgment in Mr. Carmichael’s 
case. While acquicacing fully in the result of that part of the deciai 
must, nevertheless, point out home detuils which appear to us to detract 


wo 


We conceive that he should have 
said— 

Having elreaily pronounced on the 
essential similarity between the case of 
‘Mr. Carmichoel and that of Dr. Shaw, 
1 sce no reason for muking any differ- 
ence in my decision in the two cases. 
In neither was the censure just, nor ad- 
mitting of any palliation. 

‘The information given by Mr. Car- 
michael was a reply to an article in = 
newspaper, nnd was little roore than a 
statement that such an epplication to 
the Board, as that article m had 
deen already mae, 


Except that he administers a mild ad- 
™Monition to the Board for its marked 
discourtesy, 1 can find nothing in his 


letter, any more, Loa) in Dr. Shaw's, 


8* 
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“It does not say that there were 
fonds at ite which might or 
ought to have bean applicd to augment 

income; and the tht he == 
obliged to take private pupila, besid 

that it was not made matter of complaint 

the Pravyost and Senior Fellows, 

was one of netuciety: Sot a roof of the 

june: yision far the non- 

titce Valioee, niready testified by the 

report of the Commissioners, 

The sentence of the Board, therefore, 
for theeo reasons, must be reversed." 


‘We are informed that the spirit and 
emphasis with which this judgment 
was delivered recalled to the iecol- 
lection of the senior counsel present 
some of Mr. Blackhurne’s happiest 
efforts at the bar. The triumph of 
the eenior fellows was complete, aud 
one could not blamo them for exnlt- 
ing. They had scofched the principe 
of free discussion, and_ silenced a 
troublesome reformer. The reveral 
in Mr. Carmichael’s case gavo then 
no concern. For various reasons, it 
rather pleased them than ot! isc. 
Indeed it was only an invincible logi- 
cal necessity that had compelled thom 
to include Mr. Carmichael in their 
censure; a fact which, lad the Vice- 
Chancellor guessed at, it would have 
decided, of course, that eminent judye 
tw award the privilege of reply to Dr. 
Shaw’s counsel rather thun to the 
counsel of that appellant whe had 
been only ac of an “error of 
jedginent, into which he had bun 

However this may be, #0 dir- 
heartened were Dr. Shaw’s friends at 
the result of his appeal, that they 
urged him and his counsel to with- 
draw the second case, that of the De- 
gree Fees, from a trial which must 
end in certain defeat. There are some 
men, however, whom 

“Nec cisium ardor prava jubentiom, 
‘Nos vultus instants tyrenni™ 
can shake from a 


settled purpose. 
bea rhat effect an ad- 
And, b ides, whatever an gra] 


decision might produce 

ly on the external public, 
small but highly import- 
in the form of 

3 fore whom if the 
Ries on eo question. were oe 

brought out, the degree 

‘wererestored to the University thence- 


immedi 

bat pull 
lic 

ie t 
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Tt does not say that there were funds 
at its disposal which might or ought to 
have been applied to augment his in- 
come; and the fact that he was obliged 
to take private pupils, besides that it 
yas not made matter of complaintagainst 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, was one 
of notoriety, and a proof of the inade- 

uscy of the provision for the non-tutor 
liowa, ulready testificd by the report 
of the Royal Commissioners; bot as 
thoso facts were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the external public, we think 


his conduct in correcting the error into 
which the writer had fallon not merely 
Diamneless, but commendable. ‘Tho ven- 

for these 


tence of the Board, therefore, 
Teasons, must be revorved. 


forth, all judicial deci 
trary’ notwithstanding. Inf 
perhaps, by this consideration, Dr, 
Shaw's counsel proceoded with the 
cane. It lnsted two days, the 6th and 
othofJune. Mr. Lawaun’s statement 
and Mr. Brewster's reply occupied the 
first day. On the recond, Mr. Lloyd 
took, ee anew the defence of the 
Mr. Millx replied for Ir. Shaw, an 
the Vice-Chancellor finished the pro- 
eecdings by reading hia judgment, 
which (to save the public time, pro- 
bably) he had brought ready written, 
down to court. he limits at our 
disposal preclude us from giving any 
account of the specches of counsel; 
an ominsion which we regret the less 
ag the impending restoration of the 
degree feen to the commun chest will 
be, tu the public, the best pruof uf the 
utter demolition of the chums of those 
who wo long appropriated them. We 
feel it incumbent on ws, however, to 
give Mr. Bluckburne’s judgment; and 
aa the peculiarities which mark st are 
oven more Ftriking than those which 
have attracted so inuch attention to 
the Judgment on the appeals, we shall 
adopt the same method of expressing 
our disaent as before; only that, 
as the arguments in this case will re- 
quire fuller exposition, we nhall place 
the two judgments, not in parallel 
cokunns but in succession, breaking 
both up into corresponding para- 


he. 
We must first, however, introduce 
here some pieces of evidence essential 
ton right understanding. of the case, 
and which could not well be brought 
otherwise before the ler. 

One of thess is the evidence derived 
from the Table of Degree Fees in the 
University of Cambridge, at the time 





1888,] 


(1675) when the Dublin Table was 
The latter Table forms 
a certain document called 
ublin University Statutes, quite dis- 
tinct from the Col lege Statutes ; and 
more properly called Heguler Cnt v0r- 
attatia Dubliniensis pro solemniori 
graduum collutione. These Requie 
are proved very aatisfactorily hy Dr. 
Todd, and other anthorities, to have 
been introduced into Dublin directly 
from Cambridge University, from the 
fellows of which place the first five 
and the seventh provosts of Trinit 
College were taken. Dr. Todu’s proot 
will be found in the introduction to 
the College Calendar for 1833; and 
will not, of coutme, he impugned by 
the Board, as the work was published 
under its authority, and as Dr. Todd 
in now its registrar. A diligent stud: 
of the oldest registries of Trinity Col- 
lego, Dublin, would farnish additional 
fo, ox we find therein many par- 
ticulars, minute in themselves, but all 
the yore completely identifymg the 
Trinity College of that epuch, espe- 
cially in its U'nemraty arrangements, 
with the University of Cambridge. 
We have no space for these proofs, 
and will content owrnelves with those 
of Dr. Todd, and which the Vice- 


The Visitation. 


nz 

passing over all mention of the Uni- 
Porsity of Cambridge whatsoever | ee 
The Cambri ble of Feea for 


ever] contains an item calied 
Custa Communis. The Dublin Table 
for overy dey contains an item 
called Trin, Coll There is an ob- 
vious resemblance between the Cam- 
bridge and the Dublin Tables, as re- 
spects al] other items, the only differ- 
ences in their case being such as ne- 
consarily arose from the difference 
between the two institutions in point 
of age and development, The ques- 
tion, then, ia—Is Trin. Coll. analo- 
gous to Crsta Communra, as the sta- 
tutublo and ordinary meaning of the 
former phrase distinctly expresses ; 
or doea it moan something to which 
there is nothing analogous in the 
Cambridge table at all, viz.:—the 
provost and senior fellows? In order 
to woaken the force of this analogy, 
counsel for the Board pointed out 
that the items called Custa Comannia, 
in the contemporary Cambridge tables, 
were a very small fraction of the 
whole fee in each case ; while the por- 
tion called Trin. Coll. in Dublin, ‘was 
always a large proportion of the whole. 
Dr. Shaw’s counsel met this by stating 
the facta oxhibited in the following 





Chancellor could only dispose of by table. 
Cambri Cis. C 4116S ower 11016 
mtnidge, + Cis. Com 
Ba {Supnitee I otnn. Goll, 180 576 
‘Cambridge, Crs Com, 2.38.8 3 
MA. {ame Ta Coll, 210 0 7 
ULB & { Cambridge, + Gi. Gom, . 015 8B 5 
LL.D. | Dublia, . . Trin. Coli, . 20 0 29 
BD. & { Cambridge, + Cis Com, 240 515 
DD.” {Dublu, 2 Thin. Coll’, 1500 360 


The information in the above table, 
ee far os regards Cambridge, is deri 
from the > quarto edition (1765) of the 
Statuta Academie Cantabrigiensis ; 
Tabula Feodorum, page 657. The 
Tabula was drawn up A.D. 1631. We 
include in the sum paid to the Cista 
Communie that University the 
item called Cawtio in the 0 
Feodorum. Our authority for doing 
40 is to be found in 392 of the 
Statuta, where we learn that this 
Cautio was a sum deposited with 
the Vice-Chancellor as a pledge that 


the greduste would, at some future 
perio form certain Academic ex- 
ercives. If he failed to do ao, the 


Vioe-Ohancellor is bound by this 
Statute to pay these suma into the 


Cista Communis. The candidate sel- 
dom did perform these exercises, aa 
we learn from the Cambridge Com- 
missioners’ Report, _ It is but just to 
say that the ated is always the 
princi art of the sum above as- 
rpc te 6 common chest ; and that 
in both the bodies of Statutes which 
prevailed at Cambridge previous to 
1831 (vide p. 260 and p. 194), there 
was no Caxtio exacted, and the 
money paid inte the common chest 
was what the Board’s counsel alleged 
it to be in 1675 (the date of the Tabula 

namely, & very incon- 
siderable portion of the whole fee. 


i however, in no-case absent 
7 98 the Board it it 
to have been, from the Dublin Tabula. 


1i8 


Another plece of evidenco which 
received no notice in the Vier-Chun- 
eellor’s judgment is that furnished by 
the existing account-bocksa of the 
Qollege. Dr. Lawson showed that 
these identified the phrase, 
Coll, with Cista Communia, tn pro 
of this he produces the only Scuor 
Proctor’s Books now extant, two in 


Trinity College, Dublin: 


Tyin. 
proof Proctor. 


[Suly, 


number, and extending from 1800 to 
the present day. . 

Inside the cover of the earlier of 
these bovke is fastened a MS, table, 
written by the prevent Provost in 1839, 
containing directiona to the Senior 
as to whom he is to pay the 
several items uf euch degrec fee. The 
table is as follows :-- 


Sexiorn Pnocror Pars: 








Burm, | Profemor. louse sion | eeista 


Bedell. | Proctor. 


Total 














2 


1 
2 
1 
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£ 
wk of 
8 





aM, 
LL.B. or M.B., « 
LL.D, or M.D... 

BT.B (ie, B.D), | lo 
BTD. Gi DD». | 19 
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10 
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ceosen 
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Burear socordingly. 


for each Fellow Commonor A. 15. 


On the flyleaf opposite this was 
fastened the following sheet, giving 
the subdistribution of the sums men- 
tioned in the first column of the above 
table, aa puid to the Buraar :— 


Dretarnsvrion ov Part Paip ro Bunsan 


Board. [Trin Coll Library. 


£4) £ 44) £4, 
DD. .  .[12 10,110 0) 5 0 
BD. . ~| 610)1 5 0) 210 
LL.D. orM.D.| 10 10/110 0) 4 0 
LLBorM.B. | 510;1 5 0/2 0 
MAL. . lo{/1 2 6/16 





Throughout the whole of the book 
aul prently these hi ngs 
ited for the corresponding sinus- 
Yotal at each “Commencementa.” 
The reader will now compare this 
eecond table with the echedule fur- 
nished to the Commissioners,* and 
‘will judge for himself whether in con- 
trasting the modern with the ancient 
in our May number, we 
were justified in writing “Trin. Coll 
or on Chest ;” or whether the 
Board in their Letter to the Chancellor 
would have been likely to accuse us 
of “ misquotation,” had the Board 
een able to foreace that their own 


£ach Proctor [i.e , Senior and Junior, which fatter ofliccr: collects the fecnon AI. degrees} 
litor a statement of the number and ranks of the degroen, that the Auditor 


‘Junior Proctor pays tie the Registim 2s. id. for cach Pensioner and Siar, and 49. 8a. 


account-books would come to be ex- 
aiuined in open court. 

., The last piece of evidence we deem 
it necessary to guote here is the ex- 
tract from the old College registry 
ealled the particular book. Under 
the date 160s, in this book, occurs the 
follow ing entry, at folie 9 b> — 

‘+ Reccived, towarda the bedle’s staff, 
of Mr. Ambrose Usher, Moulson, and. 
Hill, 20%. 

‘Of Sir Lally, Egerton, Pillen, Bird 
Smythe, Phillips, Robinson, Goldburn 
A 45.5 Simith, 5a.; Bourchi 
bs. 6d. 

“Paid for yo staff, £11 192. 6d. 

“Received of two doctors, 40s.; of 
four butchiclors in divinity. 1s. 4d. ; of 
nine masters, £3; of seven batuhelors in 
arte, 33s. ‘The overplus paide for whyt- 
tinge at yo communcenient, and lym- 
ming chap, and hall; part of a chaire for 
ye hall; lyme and iahour of stopping 
upp holes in ye windowes.” 


This is manifestly, as the Board 

stated, a voluntary collection. It is 
as Dr. Shaw stated, a collection 

for Gniversity pn not for gifts 
to the Provost and Scnior Follows. 
, We one Bive fie 5 iee-Chsnerllor’s 
judgment, numbering each para; 
a which amendments are pee 
in the judgment which we subse- 
quently offer in lien of it. 











* Vide, Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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1. ‘*E.am now abont to deliver the judgment of the court. The case waa very 
fully and ably argued on Tuesaday by counsel on both sides, and I have had the 
advantage of rending the paper ecdrcoeet by the Registrar to the Chancellor of the 
‘Univernity. I have devoted every moment of time in my power to the cunsidera- 
tion of tho letter and the facte of the caso, aud I came here to-day, having 
committed my views on the subject to paper, intending to ask for further time, ii 
T heard in the course of the argument to-duy any reason for requiring farther time 
to consider it. I havenot heard any argument or fact stated to-day with which I 
was not before familiar, and which has not been already the subject of my delibe- 
yato aud anxious consideration. 1, therefore, procced now to read the note of the 
judgment of the court, in which, af on the former occasion, I have the great satis 
faction of knowing that my co-visitor entirely concurs.” 

1. Fam now about to deliver the judgment of the court. I have perused atten- 
tively the letter addressed by the Registrar tu the Chancellor, and I have had 
the advantage, both on Tuesday and to-day, of hearing the case fully and ably 
argued by connscl on both sides, 


2. ‘The charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, ‘ that 
the proportion of fees on higher degrees. as published by the Board in 1791 and 
1n01, hus been altered, so na to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts 

erly given to ‘Trinity College. ‘These are the words of the paper handed in.” 

‘The charge made hy Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, ‘that the 

roportion of fees on higher degrees, as published by the Board io 1791 and 180], 

has been altered, 90.28 to zive to the Provost and Sentor Fellows amounts formerly 

given to Trinity College.” These ure some of the words of the paper handed in; 

the rewaining Words are:—1 think it right to add, that in bringing this allega- 
tion, 1 make uo personal imputation on the existing mewbers of the Board.” 


3. * As T understand this allegation, it is that since 1801 the Provost and Senior 
Fellows have taken to their own use # portion of those feca which, before that, had: 
‘Leen the property of, and in the enjoyment of, the whole corporate body.” 

3. As 1 wnderstam] this allegution, it js xo¢ thet since 1801, or since 1791, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows have taken to thelr own use any portion of thoee fees 
winch hud, down to that, been actuutly enjoyed by the corporate body; but only 
that the ancient allocation of those suim to ‘Tnnity College, which hid been osten~ 
silly kept up tll the beginning of this century, was nuw avowedly altered; and 
altered 90 a2 to give those sums to the Board. 





















4, “Understood in that sense, it is not only not supported, but contradicted ; 
for though the words ‘Trinity College’ aro not used in the schedule of appropria- 
tion of 1839, and though the words ‘ Provost and Senior Fellows’ aro substituted 
for them, yet there is nu pretence that tho time of thix mbstitution waa the 
at which the appropriati lnined of commenced. ‘The allegation, neither in 
form nor i substance, is sustained. 

4. Understood in that sense, it is not only supported by Dr. Shaw's documents 
(the Statute Book of 1791 and the Blue Book of 145)), but not contradicted by 
the Hoard; for they confoss (in their lotter to the Chacellor) that © in i8ag, the 
schedule was “ simplified by consulidating the two items” really paid to the College, 
(viz, the Janitors fee, and the £1 decreed in 1809), “and writing them in one 
column," which colunm their Proctor's books show to bear the heading Trin. 
Coll., “and by, in like manner, consolidating the two items ‘really’ paid to the 
Board” (viz, the glove mouey of the officers, and the large item, oatenaibl 
to Trin. Coll.,) ‘and uniting them in one column, headed ‘Provost and 
Fellows; or rather * Board,” in the Proctor’s buuk, but altered to ** Provost and. 
Senior Fellows,” in the anuwer to the Royal Commasioncre of 1851. There is, 

efore, no pretence that the allegation, either in form or in substance, can be 








5. “It ds not truc that the a] ition has been altered since 1601, 20 as to 
give to the Provost and Senior I" # property which before had belonged to the 


corporation, 

5. It is not alleged that the eprrepria ition, a8 actually carried owt, has been altered 
since 1801, This would be 8 ge of peculation which Dr. Shaw has expressly 
repudiat 


6. ‘I shall, however, say no more of thia charge for such it is, 
except that in'any proceodlug according to cur sa jurisprudence the total 
Gaismbeat 


i 
groundteasmess of the charge, as alloged, would to of the complaint.” 
6. I shall, therefore, say no more of this pretended attack on thelr characters 


180 Trinity College, Dublin: [Jaly, 


than that, in proceeding, according to the dictates of common sense, the 
groundlesmess of a'charge wuich lins not been brought, cannot lead to a diemineal 
of a complaint that has, and has been not only brought, but proved. $ 


7. ‘Such a coures, however, woukl be most unsatisfactory; and having heard 
the case at large and on its gencral merits, we shall consider and decide it on the 
evidence laid before us.” 

7. It would be most unsatisfactory, however, to mit our judgment to this 

int. At what time the appropristion of these sama which is now in force wae 
Rent recognised in the Colloge accuunt books, ie a question of little public interest, 
com with the question. whether this priation was ever legal or justi- 
Sable; and having beard the case at large and on its generai merits, we shall con- 
sider and decide it on all the evidence to which our attention las been directed. 








6. “The case, a8 now relied on by Dr, Shaw's counsel, is. that a portion of the 
foes payable on University degrees which has boen and is now divided amonget the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, was originally the property of the C te body.” 

3s, that & por, 








8. The case, as relied an from the heynning by Dr. Shaw's count 
tion of the fees payable on University degrecs which has boen and is now divid 
among tho Provost and Senior Fellows was originally the property of the Corpo- 
ral iy. ES 


9. ‘Ef thin be true in fact, the reason and authority on which courts of equity act 
for the rome lying of abused trusta must prevail; for the individual members can- 
not take to themeclves that which belongs to the Corporation, and which should 
he devoted exclusivaly to the purposes for which it has been given. ‘The queation, 
however, here is, was this portion of the degree fees ever the property of the 


9. If thie bo true in fact, the rules on which courts of cqnity, act in cases of 
trust must reyes the original rights of the Corporation must be restored 

to it, and no length of usurpation will avail against them. The only diecretion 
left to the Court in such & case is to determine how far restitution shall he en- 
forced from the parties who bave heen in enjoyment. Jn the case of the Attorney- 
General ». Pretyman* (Bishop of Lincoln), the Master of tho Rolls said, “I have 
always considered that when a party has quite innocently posrcered charity pro- 
perty which ought to have been applicd according to the directions of the trust, 
and has eo continued for a number of yeara, until by somo accidental circum. 
stences [euch as, for instance, the report of the Commissioners of 1851] ho hi 
been apprized of the erroncous application ; if he then cumes forword and gives every 
Sacility to the future due application of the trust-money, it is by no means an imy 
‘cxercise of the discretion of the Court fo save him ue much as possible from a Fy e 
acount.” Bach are the rules on which we mast act, and they are especially binding 
here; for tho stututes of Charles I., in laying down a rule Tor the guidance of the 
visitors expresaly forbid, ‘* Quod per consuctudinem ullam, aut dixturmum aliquem 
abusum, aut actum quomeungue, verbis ant intentioni dictorum statutorum in ali- 
quo deroyetur.”—Stat. Col. Car. L., cap. 27. 


10. ‘‘T shall reserve any obscrvations on the document of 1608 until I have dis- 
posed of the other evidence.” 
10, I shall reserve, et cetera. 


11. The Talula Ezpensarum of 1675 incvidence of the mostimportant character.” 
1}, The Tabula Expensarum of 11175 is evidence of the most important character, 
and must not be lost sight of in a judgment on this question. 


1a. ‘*It ds relied on by Dr. Shaw's couneel as quite sufficient to prove the right 
of the corporate body of Trinity Cullege to the proportion of the foes in question.” 

12. I it of the proofs afforded by the Statutes of Charles I., it ja relied 
on by Dr. Shaw's counsel as of itself quite sufficient to prove the right of the cor- 
porate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fecs in question, unless its 
Plain and obvious construction be overborne by proof of contemporery usage fo the 


18. ‘‘The whole of the fees must i 
al must havo been imposed and originally regulated by 


and Senior Fellows of the 
18. The degree fees wore probably in their origin altogether voluntary. The 


* 4 Beavan's Reporis, p. 462. 
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earlicot instrament in which they are mentioned as obligatory is the Regule Uni- 

versitatis of 1875, which contains, as an integral part of it, the Tabula Expensaram, 

‘Phese*Regule Universitatis were compiled and sntroduced into use, as I shall pre- 

sently notiog, by an anthority entirely of and superior to the Provost 
ra. 


14. «*The statutes contain nothing about them. They did not in fact exiat— 
at least, there is nu proof they did, when the statutes were passed.” 

14, But firat [ must advert to tho charters and the statutes, properly so called, 
viz,, the College Statutes, which both by what they say and by what they omit to 
say, give us most important lights on this question. ‘The Charters, both of Eliza- 
both and of Charles, grant to all who study in the College ‘* the liberty and faculty 
of obtaining degrees,” and of * performing, inter se, all the acta and acholastic exer- 
clwes necessary for this purpose, aa shall secm fit tothe Provost and Senior Fellows,” 
to whom she gives power to clect the officers, viz., ‘‘the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctor or Froctors, requisite for the better ordering of euch matters.” 

Charles I. gave along with his Charter a new body of statutes, the Provost 
and Fellows having hal the right previously to make statutes for the Corporation. 
Tn thene statutes of Charles, the chapter o@ the authority of the Provost axd Senior 
Fellnws, gives to this body ‘the government of the College, the election of ail 
follaws, officers, scholara, and xetvants, and the conferring of degrees.” To none 
of these governing functions is any fee attached, nor have the Provost and Senior 
Fellows ever claimed a fev on any other of them than the conferring of egrecs. 
Tn the 10th chapter (concerning the office of tutors and pupils) it is provided that 
no one but a Fillow (whether senior or junior) or the Provost, if he please, ehall 
‘be a tutor; and as this office **is onc of much labour and care,” it is eni , that 
the tutor ‘hall be entitled to recvive from cach pupil a sum not exceeding £4 if 
tho pupil be a fellow commoner, £2 if a pensioner, £1 if a scholar." In the 2ist 
chapter (concerning the number. the dict, salaries, and the lodging of fellows and 
scholars) we find the maintenauce of these members of the Corporation and of the 
Provost provided for. Express salaries arc also paid to such fellows, senior and 
qanior, a8 shall hold the offices of Catechirt, Senior Dean, Junior Dean, Head 

cturer, Sub-Lectaror, Bursar, Auditor, and Librarian. It is then provided that 
4f the College revenues increase, the salaries of all the members and officers of the 
College shall increase in the same proportion. I find, therefore, that in the Sta— 
tutes of Charles 1. to every academic or college function involving ‘labour and 
care” a special in attached: that to the office of Provost, and the office of 
Senior Follow, certain salaries are attached; and that the duties of these offloors 
are defined to be * the government of tho College, the election of Fellows, &c., and 
the vonferring of degrees." ‘These statutes, therefore, supply, Positive evidence of 
the full extent of the right of ‘the Provost and Senior Fullows, and negative their 
claim to any part of the Jeus or question,” 





ety “ And their distribution must have been by the same authority that created 
them." 

15, By what authority the fees of the Tabule Exxpensarum wore created we shall 
presently see; but suppose that the hypothesis raised by tho Board be admitted, 
ant that at some period previous to 1675 the focs were ‘* created” by the Provost 
aud Senior Fellows, and not ouly created but ‘distributed,” it would not follow 
that the Provost and Senior Fellows had distributed any portion to themselves na 
such, much less the conspicuons portion in question. It would follow that they 
Granted to themrclyon fees as Proctor, as Hegistrar, and as Professor. Let ue 
further concede that they dixtribnted among themselves the item cheirothecm or 

luve-money, although, indoed, it is far from clear who were the parties for whom 
the = gloves” were intenled—it still remains to be shown that they laid hold on a 
third and much larger portion, and called xt Trinity College, a name which was a 
falee pretence. It docs not follow that because men have power they will of 
necessity abuse it, odiosa ct inhonesta nun sunt presumenda; and es it is ndmitted 
that there is an entire absence of evidence either way, here is a case where the rule 
de bono presumendum potius quam de malo ia legaily and fairly applicable. 

I now come to the University Statutes or Regule of 1676. history of these 
statutes Is clearly and ably reasoned out by Dr. Todd, in the College it for 
1833. It appears, from suthorities cited, that the statutes in question 
‘were drawn up by my predecessor In this Vice-Chancellor’s chair, the brated 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, then Bishop of Down. He did so at the request of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Marquis (afterwards the famous ¢) of Ormond. 
“The state of the ” at this time, says Dr. Todd, ‘was such as to call for 
the most vigorous om the part of these great men to preserve it from 
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dissolution.” <*In the University,” says ober, ‘‘every thing was to be 
undone and begun anew, in consequence of the ers introduced during the time 
of the Commonwealt “« Amoug other disordera,” adds Dr, Todd, "+ the want of 
University Statutes was particularly obscrved by the Chancell «They hed no 
public statutes relating io an Univer-ity,” quotes he from Carte’s Life of the Duke 
of Ormond; ‘no public lectures or schools; uo regiua professor of divinity; and 
ecarce any eusigns acadenucal.” To the Vice-Chancellor, associated with the then 
Archhishop of Dublin, and the new Provost appointed by the Crown, were given. 

powers to deal with this state of things. ‘They elected ‘‘seven Scnior 
Fellows, who were to serve as o nuclcus from which the aocicty should again take 
its beginning.” ‘<The Bishop of Down,” says Carte, ‘set himscl! to collect and 
frame such a body of statutes, for an University, as were neceseary—a work for 
which he was admirably qualified.” ‘Jt is not improbable, thorcfore,” says Dr, 
Todd—it is historically catablished, he might have said‘ that the Regula 
Oniversitatia Dubluicwie were compiled op this occasion by Jeremy Taylor, 
grounded on such urnges as were, beture lie time (as woe have seen), established 
and acted upon in the University, and with the aeistance of tho-e statuter which 
Sir William Temple, and after him Bishop Bedell appear to have collected,” 
It is to be observed that both of these Provosts bad heen Fellows of Cambridge; 
and Jeremy Taylor hinself graduated in that University in 1430. 











16, “But whether or not, if the portion under the head of Trinity College was 
absolutely apportioned to the use of the corporation, they never could have become 
the property of any individual members of the corporation. This, therefore, ia 
really the only question we have ta solve.” 

16. But by whntever authority these fecs were created, if the portion, et cetera, 


17. * Though the words ‘* Trinity College,” as uscd in those documents, is not 
the title of a corporate body, and used ma dced woukl not entitle them to take 
any thing by that denomination, 1 admit that in Icrs formal instruments they may 
‘be #0 construed.” 

17. Though the words ‘Trinity College" are not, indecd, the full title of the 

te hotly, for this is “The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Queen Elizabeth's 
College, of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near Dubliu ;" and though the full and. 
formal title should be used in a decd, entitling the College to property, still it in 
evident that, in the healing of a schedule, ag one of a great number of items, 
there would he neither space nor occasion for this title; and the ordinary one of 
Trinity College a4 used in over page of the rtatutes, and always in the same <enre, 
‘would naturally be substituted for it. 1 need not. however, insist on this matter, 
aa the counse! for the Board very properly deenicd the argument unfit to be brought 
before the Court. It is hinted at, indeed, in the Board's Letter to the Chancellor, 
where the phrase ‘ Trinity Collego” is raid tu leave the appropriation of the item. 
so called ** undefined.” 





18, ¢*Still it is a phrare so very gencral"— 

18, General, indeed, the phrase is; but not in the sense of being at all vague or 
andefued.. It ‘a general oily in the renso of being rollectire, as doriguiting the 
whole corporation, not uny of its parts. ‘To use the word general, in tha former 
sense, would be, in the highcet degrec, sophistical, for nothing is more precisa 
than " Trinity College” as designating the corporation ; and what makes it procise 
in itn complete generality. 


49, ‘that no court of justice could refuse to hear evidence that its construc- 
tion was not its actual meaning, and that in fact the title which it would lave con- 
ferred in ate coor actives Lye! borer existe in. ery and me, hea followed by 
possession ; that having & great lapse of time . Hot by the corpo- 
Fation st aby, bas excuayely Confined to the individuala who constitute the govern 

ry ic College.” 

19. Notwithstanding this precision, however, I admit that no court of justice 
could refuse to hear evidence—«f such evidence were adduced_—that the natural con- 
struction of the phrase was not its real meaning, and that the title which it would 

sve conferred in its obvious sense, never existed in fact, and nuver was followed 


; that sion having been the date of the inst: t Dot 
BSc ear reer anys ec es 
t 








ut exclusively confined to the indtviduals who constitute 


30. «That such wa ctiginal disposition to that body would hare been ille 
cannot be sseerted, and the question is resolved. into this—a question or prope 
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and right—why, if it passed to the corporation, has it not ever been enjoyed 
thet Toad . a why, ‘it did not belang to the Provost and Senior Fellows, pid 
they dkclusively enjoyed it for neatly two centuries?” 

20. That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal is not 
asserted, and the question isre-olved inte this—a question of property and right— 
can it be shown that it never passed to the corporation, and was never enjoyed by 
that body; but that tho Provost and Senior Fellows have enjoyed it for nearly 
two centuriss. 





Bl. “I say, for two centuries, as authorities clearly warrant me to eay that the 
proof of posacssion is to be referred to the date of the Tubula Expensarum.” 

41. Tsay for two conturies, as unless the proof of possession can be extended back 
to the date of the Tibwla Erpenscrum, the natural construction of this document 
must prevail, and the present usage must be regarded as an usurpation, 


22, “It is a conceded fact, indeed it is a part of the very complaint to us, that 
for the last sixty years those fees hnve been prid to the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
The evidence of that is extended still further back by the accustomed and annual 
distribution of the foes to the several menibers of the Board by Drs. Barrett and 
Murray, who wore the Bursars for the time being, the latter extending so far back 
ag the ‘year 1760 
22. It will not do to trace this usage back to sixty years ago; nor to the time of 
Dr. Burect (1795), nor of Dr, Murray (1766), the Bursars for the time being. ‘The 
least remote of these dates would suffice to establish a right, in the case of private 
property, wut the lnw tor puble trusts is ditierent. Here alienation can be effected 
with facility, and abuse in frequent. Possession, therefore, gues but a httle way 
to prove aright. and cannot prevail against the obvious sense of an authentic docu- 
ment such as the Tubula Expensorum of the Unisersity Statutes; especially when 
that sense is fortified by the contemporaueous documents and usages of another 
‘University, from which the statutes of thir one are known to be directly derived. 


23, * Phe books of the Bursarscontain the accounts of the Provost, and of each 
Sonior and Junior Fellow, and they specify with minutences every eoures of their 
Feapective invans and property.” 

23. ‘The private books of the Bursars, like their public books (which contain the 
annnal accounts of the College), prove nothing but the usage of the time being. 
‘This usage. indeed, would be conclusive of the question, if 1 were conteny 
with the Tubsla Erpensarum; but such contemporary usage cannot be proved, 
for the account books of 1e76 and for seventy-seven yeare afterward are not forth 
coming. 





24. “I cannot avoid saying, that if thie distribution was at variance with right, 
Dr. Barret, and Dr. Murray, and every Bursar who preceeded aud who followed 
them were guilty of what wus a broach of their duty and their oaths,” 

24. T cannot avoid saying that the disappearance of these booka from the founda- 
tion of the College down to 1702, 19 8 fact of some importance jn the case, The 
statutes enjoined every muniment, receipt, rental, and other document to be most. 
diligently preserved—they wore to be placed in boxes, the keys of which, were to 
be kept by tho Provost, the Bursar, and the Senior Dean. How have these 
officers observed this sworn duty? The Proctor’s books from 1600 to 1600 are 
lost. 'The Barsar’s public books from tho foundation of the College to 1752 are 
lost. ‘Che Bursur’s private bovke, in which he was obliged by the statutes to keep 
‘an account of the salaries and fees which he distursed to the other members of the 
Collexe,—are likewise lost, down to 1706, These are the books which would, if 
they now remained, inform us how the degree fees wore distributed—how much 
was paid into the common chest; how much, if any, to the private accounts of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows. (n the other hand, the registries, which give us no 
information on the subject, nor on the similar subject of the « decrements”—re- 
main from 1595 ; the quarterly Aceount Books, containing the disbursements from 
the common chest, but no receipts except fines, and, therefore, no information con- 
cerning the degree fves and decrements—these quarterly booke, I aay, remain, from 
1687, ‘The Provost haa informed us that he has found in an iron chest in the Pro- 
‘vost'a House several account books of ancient date, and that he hes had them 
examuined, and they have been found to contain no entries bearing on the question 
of fees. Now is it not strange, is there no significance in the fact, that all 
the documents prior to 1782 which contained the accounts of these fees have disap- 
peared ; whilo others, and apparently most others, that did no¢ contain these acconnts, 
remain, At whatever time thisloss or wilfal destruction of College account books 
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‘wo must observe, in justice to subsequent Barsars and subsequent 

fe, that a distribution of fees which was originally a breich of trust, if once 

established for a faw years, would nme to be regarded as a matter of right, and 

‘would involve no conscious breach of duty or of oaths on the part of those bene- 

fiting by the error. As to the preceding Burears they cannot of course be oon- 
sidered as responsible for what took place after their deaths, 


95, ‘These bring us back to the year 1752, when we have the earliest extant 
annual account, and by this it is proved that the only portion of the fevs payable 
on de a] to loge purposes were ‘the Lil and Janitor; so 
that chat Rime the Protest und Sector Fellows must hinve been in the neceipt 
snd enjoyment of the portion of the fees in question.” 

‘2b. the year 1752 we have the carhest extant annual account book, and 
this reveals tous the abuse in full operation. 


26. “But in connexion with thin book, and as explanatory of the whole mattor, 
are the Bursar's public Books, stating the contents of the Cista Communia, and 
omitting altogether any credit for those fecr. ‘These booka supply positive evi- 
Gence of the full extont of the right of the Corporation, and negative its claim to 
any part of the focs in question.” 

28, [*¢ Thia book” is iteelf the Bursar's public Book]. 


27. ‘Now, having gone aa far back as living memory and extant documents 
enable, what is the legal pre-umption as to the state of things antecedent to 1752?" 

27, Now, having gune buck to 1752, what ia the legal prosumption as to tho 
state of things antecedent? ‘T’he Jegal presumption, be it observed, in a caso of a 
public trust, it is of that, and not of a private property, wo are speaking. 


2A, ‘Tt is that the aniformity of oxclusive poesersion from 1752 downwards, if 
not explained or accounted for, affords the inference that it commenced with the 
very existence of the fees, and that the right of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
‘was contemporaneous with their existence. ' 

28, Continued possession from 3752 downwards, would, in the absence of all 
carlier seldenes, presume an antecedent right. Bus there is no such absence of 
evidence here. 


29, “The law on this subject is laid down by Chief Justice Dallas, on the 
remarkable case of Chadd v. Tolsvt, reported in 2 Broderich and Bingham” (p. 433). 

29. The jaw on this subject 1s well laid down by Chief Justice I)allas—** in the 
case of a grant,” be says, *' 20 wanye, however long, can cownter vail the clear words 
of the instrument.” He adds, indecd, that «when a grant of remote antiquity con- 
tains general (i.¢, undefined or vague) words, the best exposition of such a grant is 
long usage under jt.” “But there is nothing undefined in the words of the Tabula 
Expensarum ; and, therofore, the usage since 1752 is insufficient to alter ita pur- 
Port, even if thia usage were open to no objection on the ecore of the secresy in 
which it was involved. 


80. “If the Jaw be as stated there, and in ap] other, authorities, on the 
presumption from long enjoyment of property e right to en}: it, 1 
ineaning of the general Tire” collertive] words “Trinity College’ is explained an 
expounded by the facts, and the title of the Provost and Senior Fellows must be 
deemed to be cloarly established.” 

30. The same principle is stated in Taylor (eee Evidence, p. 917)—“ But though 
evidence of usage may be sdmiveible to oxplain what is doubtful, it is not admis- 
sible to contradict or vary what is plain; and, therefore, if the words doyed in a 
written instrument have a knmon legal meaniny, parole evidence that the iva 
meant to use them in some different sense will be rejected.” Has 
not the term “Trinity College” s known Meaning? and is it not sought here 
to give it a different meaning by force of this usage? 


$1, ** And upon what grounds can any court of justice be warranted in with- 
ares hem the benetit of those rales and principles which are founded 
ppon ‘and justice; and to to every Senior Fellow since the year 1675, 

‘the of the College. and its concealment, as was said by 

Dr. counsel, by sacret and surreptitious contrivances. Every 
Fellow was found treading inthe same stepe and following the same example. 

i that we are forbi ‘to act on such « mption 

81, Bat what is the ‘‘popular" sense in w! Board assert these words 
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‘Were understood? A sense, so little popular, that of all the thousands of graduates 
who have, for nearly two centuries read that schedule, and paid the sums 
mentibned therein, probably not ‘ not ten, ever understood it. 
A sense so highly esoteric, that even of the residents in College, whether doctors, 
‘or masters, or professors, or scholars, the Fellows alone are supposed to have known 
it; and it has been asserted by Dr. Shaw's counsel, in the presence of theee Vellows 
and the Board did not venture to disprove it by calling evidence, that to many, 
if not to tho greater number of the Junior Fellows, this seuse of the terms 
«Trin. Coll." was unknown, until the Royal Commiesioners of 1851 brought it to 
light. Jt was asserted, aleo, by Dr Shaw's counsel, that down to comparatively 
modern times the rule of socrecy prevailed at the Hoard—that every momber, on 
‘being cooptid among the Senior Fellows, pledged himself not to disclose the 
ceedings in which he was called to take part. It was stated in the presence of the 
Vico-Provost that that honest and honvured man refused to be coopted on such 
terma; and that since that timo, 1824, the obligation has been done away with. 
As the Vice-Provost did not contradict that statement, I am bound to accept it 
as true. It is not necessary to suppoee that the secrecy which was thus proved to 
exiat was kept up for corrupt purposes; the Board may have thought such sccrecy 
for the interesta of the College ; but for whatever motive kept up, 1t destroys alto- 
gether the value of the usage which the Board alloge in their favour. ‘To a secret 
aud unavowed usago—a usage which was not only unpublished, but which wae 
contradicted by what was officially published and generally believed—the law attri- 
butes no value; and tho presumption derived from it fulls to the ground, 


rejuice to nay that we are forbidden to make or act on such presumptive 
imputations; the law of Enulsnd, as well as the civil law, presumes aguinst 
frau. + Odiosa et nhonesta non auut in lege presumenia; et in facto quod in se 
liadet_ et Lonum et malum, maxis de bono quam de malo presumendum est.’ 
Such is the law—and as it forbids us to convict, we dare not convict all or any of 
thore gentlemen of plundering the College chest.” 
32. The law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes, it is trae, 
inst fraud. This presumption, however, is only operative in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary—the word 8, in fact, implics such absence of 
evidence—otherwise it is manifest that fraud never could be proved. Theevidence 
of fraud in this case is, thut in 1675 we havc a document making a vertain dispo. 
tition of trast funds; and, seventy-seven years afterwards, we find the trustees 
interpreting that document—that ‘‘ evidence of tho highest importance”.—so as to 
Rivo thove funds to themeclvos, It is not amiss to observe. that in that interval 
there were years of turbulence und revolution—years of deep and widespread 
corruption in society—of gross demoralization in the College. At one period 
expecially—1732 3-4—vo low had the authority and moral prestige of the Board 
sunk, that outragcons riots were of daily occurrenco, the Senior Fellows were 
personally assaulted by students, and one portion of the Board entered upon the 
Registry an accusation aguinst the remainder of having curruptly elected the 
inferior of two candidates to a fellowship. In the years from 1675 to 1752 there 
is ample room for abuse to creep in; and, as there is primd facie evidence that it 
did, and as the cuse is one of public trust, the ouus lies on the Board to show that 
it did not, 


33, ‘But I cannot dismiss this charge of secrecy without a farther remark, 
Having to discharge the functions of jurors. as well as juiges of the law, I am 
bound to aay that in such a commanity as this it is incredible that the imputed 
fraud could have cscaped detection, or that for 200 ycars it was unknown beyond 
the walls of the board-room.” 

38, But I cannot disnsiss this argument from publicity—supposing such publicity 

ved—without observing that tho notoriety of an abuse ‘in College," was, in 
Tormer times at least, no guarantee aguinst ita continuance, Was there not a pe- 
riod in the history of the College when several of the Fellowa were married men, 
though the Statutes, which they were sworn to obcy, at that time enjoined celi- 
bay? 

84. ‘It must have beon 9 mattor of notoriety that part of the income of the 
Provoat and Senior Fellows was compoaed of fees on university degrees: 

84. It was indeed a matter of notoriety that the Senior Fcilows derived portion 
of their income from fees on degrees. It was known that they got fees as proctor 
and as registrar; and, in olden times, as professors, They were also enpposed, 
by those who had paid ty atioation to the ftuanciak government of the Salege, 
to take the portion assigned to the obsolete purposeof gloves. But that 











also the whole of tbe large item ‘Trin. Coll.” was not known till 
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the publication of the Commissioners’ ably was not surmised by. a 
¢ those who bad made the ings of the their study. Su 
has tated in open court, the Junior Fellows being present; and I cannot 


Teject the statement ss untrue, inasmuch as, if untrue, the Board could havo 


* a5. Tt tn oqually incredible that this flagrant ubuse could have escaped the 
knowledge. Spores and censure of the able Commissioners who were specially 
sppotn S by &h Crown to inquire into the state, discipline, studice, and revenues 
e University.” 
85, It is partioularly worthy of remark, however, that the abuse did not escape 
‘the notice and condemnation of the Royal Commissioners of 1451; although these 
Commissioners wore oly appointed to inquire into th a, studies, discipline, 
and revenues of the University; and did inquire only into subjects, omitting 
almost all inquiry into itn hutory, which would have compelled them, perhaps, to 
f more severe exposure and censure of the abuse in question.* And what makes 
this notice and condemnation the more remarkable is, that extraordiuury care 
ecems to have been taken to mystify the Commissioners on the subjcct,and to present 
the schedule in such a form as to avoid exciting their suspicion. ‘Thus the head- 
ing “' Trinity College," which was then in use in their proctor's hook, and under 
which the sume paid to the corporation were entered, did not appear at alt in the 
achedule which they presented to the Conmissioners, but instead of it an cquiva- 
Tent term, Crta Communis, which had never been ured before, and never has been 
aince, iu their books or elsewhere in connexion with these fi And, although 
wary other item iu the schedule is given in its English namic, this along ie given 
ia the Latin, which confers on it an antique and stututable appearance Tu like 
manner the heading “ Buard,” then and since in use iu their books, and under which 
the largest item ofevery fec is entered, was omitted from the sclhidule given to the 
Commissioners, and replaced by the phrase, “ Provost and Senior Fellows;” which 
is not aa ucenrute nor true description of the beneficiuries in question, but has the 
advantage of designating u clase of mc mbers of the corporation who have. eo numine, 
certain otatutable inconies, and mizht naturally he supposed, theretore, to have 
this one; while on the contrary the term “+ Board,” designates pursuns who have 
€0 nomine no atatutable income, and it would be, therefure, sure to suggest that it 
was only through their being tho governors of the Cullexe that they lad come to 
possess themeclves of these fees. So that the notice which this appropriation 
attracted from the Commissioners is a most significant fact. 


80. “The view I take of the right of the Board thus resting upon grounds and 
principles crsential to the security of property, 1 cannot be eapected to give much 
weight to the book of 1408. It would be dangeroun to impugn a right upon such 
grounds and priociples, by reason of anch a doeuncnt as that.” 

36. ‘The right of « Trinity College” thus resting vpon grounds and principles 
easantial to the security of all public trusts, ix independent of the meaning we may 
attach to the entry in the Registry, under the date 100%. That entry Is evident] 
the record of 2 voluntary subscription, mado iy the masters, and bachelors, an 
doctors at the ‘‘Commencement” of 1008, for the defraying of certain expensca 
entailed by that University ceremony. When we rocollect that the College was 
then in its infancy, and that there bad been made, apparently, no provision for 
these expenses, nothing was ruoro natural than that such a cullection should be 
made from those on whore sccount they wero incurred: and nothing is more in 
accordance with the teachings of history than that a custom, which wae first 
spentancou, and was always intrinsically reasonable, shvuld, as the institution 
developed iteclf, become recognised as bit , ond form part of tho University 

pa 


87. ‘What is the argument founded upon it—what is tho statement made as 
to that book? ‘That it proves those {cos to belong to the College. “I have read 
that book ever and over again, and I have found po evidence in it to support the 
argument or allegation ; but tiat on every ption of which it ia capable it in 
lueless, when placed in competition with the evidence afforded by a length of 
possestion that carries with it the fullest assurance of right.” 
87. ‘The argument that is founded on it is, that as the primitive collection was 
for public and not for gifts to the Board, so the subsequent fee, founded 
it, include a portion, and a coneiderable portion, for the common 
chest, "This argument may not be & conclusive one, but it is hot valueless. wat 
sme case is entirely independent of it, establiahed as thet caseis by = 
document whieh, Iwill repeat, affords * evidence of the most important character,” 


* Vide Dublin University Magarins for May. 
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and ageing Sshton motainy can be ot a z » dating from 1752, but not 
acknow! public, or rather ni 185), 0; 
sa adirmation of secrecy til 1624, pretend: ¥y. 


838. ‘As to what hea boan suid in relation to two of the colleges of the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge getting a portion of the fees on degrees, there is no evidence to 
prove that the same practice ever exiated in this University.” 

38. But ‘‘in connexion with tbat document and as explanatory of the whole 
matter” ia the contemporary usage of the University of Cambridge. from which, as 
Dr. Todd proves, in his historient sketch of the University of Dublin, published by 
the authonty of the Board, in the College Calendar for 1433, the College statutes of 
Trinity College were in great measure derived, and from which its University 
atatnice and usages for conterring degrees wero imported almost bodily, Owing 
to the fact that no directions for conferring degrees had been given along with 
the College statutes, the carly provoste of Trimty College. who were all fellows of 
Cambridge, were obliged, in ordering the commencoments, to make uso of those 
rates and precedents with which they were familiar. And I cannot help remark. 
ing on the general coincidence between the schedule of Dublin and the contem- 
porery one of Cambridge, as respects the proportions of the whole fee which they 
askign respectively to the common chests, a coincidence which confirma in the 
inosé striking manner the statement of Dr. Todd, and of Mr. Miller, and of all 
other authorities as to the historical connealon existing betwecn the two Uni- 
versities. 

39. ‘But even if the inference sought to be drawn from what ix stated to be the 
fact as to those Colleges in the University of Cambridge—even if that inference 
‘were admitict, which it is not, it Is repelled and negntived by the evidence of the 
original and unintcrrupted possession aud right of the Provost and Senior Fellowa 
to the fecs in question.” 

39. There is no necessity for me to dwell on the fact that some of the Colle, 
of Cambridge make a charge on one of the degrees —viz., the B.A., and that the 
sun thus raised, Like the fee on admission into the College, is in those cases the 
property of the common chest of the College, only advert to thia fact, because 
counsel for the Board argues that it was cacli separate College of Cambridge, and 
not the University, that was analogous to ‘Trinity College, Dublin. ‘The fact is 
the reverse, inanumich as no Colleges nt Cambridge or elsewhere reecive any fi.vs on 
the higher d grees. ‘The cxistence of these fves, in Dublin, show that the precedent 
to be consulted is that of tho Unversity of Cambridge, and not of its Colleges. 
But even if the parallel were to the Colleges, at would make nothing for the Board, 
‘as all the Colleges which charge fees on the B.A. degree, place these fees in the 
common chest; at least evidence waa given that Trunty, St. John's, King’s, and 
Emanuel, ilo: and it waa from these four that our first five Provosts were taken, 

If the inference which Dr. Shaw draws from this table of fees at Cambriclge be 
admitted, viz., that the common chest, in Dublin, reccived an item similar to that 
which wus allocated to the University chest at Caroli idue, then no question would 
retanin, for this inference is the conclusion which ho sought tu vstablish. 


40. ‘For these reasons we think the allegations of Dr. Shaw aro utterly un- 
founded, and we nist therefore dismiss his complaint.” 

40 Considering, therefore, the evidence, both positive and negative, afforded b 
the stututes, respecting ihe dutics and the remuncrations of the Provost anc 
Benior Fellows; considering the obvious scise of the Tabula Ezxpemarum ; conal- 
dering the support given to this by the contemporancous usage in the University 
of Cambridge, from which our University Statutes were derived; coneldering tle 
marked disappearance of all account Dooks relative to the degree fvea, which book 
the Provost and Senior Fellows were bound by their oaths to preserve diliyenti 
custodia; considering the laws and principies of equity, relative to trust funds; 
considering the secrecy and the erroneous published schedules, with which the 
actual distribution of the degree teva was sorcened from public notice; considering 
the evidence affarded on the face of the present Proctor’s books, and the unvoemly 
tampering with this ovidence, when the Royal Commis-ioncrs of 1831 applied for 
it; and laying no stress on the siguificant antry of 1608, while woe utterly exclude 
from consideration, as foreign to a judicial inquiry, tho dectining condition of the 
common chest, the growing demands on it for educational purposes, and the inor- 
dinate rate at which tle incomes of the Provost aud Senior Felisws have becn 
increasing during the last helf century, we find the ullegntions of Dr. Bhaw per 
fectly sustained; and we decree that the beading ‘Trin. Coil.” in the schedule 
of 1676 meant the Corporation of Trinity College. : 


‘The proceedings then terminated, and the court was declared to be dissolved. 
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The view the learned judge took of 
this case being arrived at from a con- 
sideration of authentic documents, he 
could not be expected to attach much 
weight, if any, to the rtatements in 
the Registrar's Letter tothe Chancellor. 
‘We have read that production aver 
and over again, and can find in it no 
defence of the present appropriation 
of the foes. It dues not deny that, 
since 1801, the schedule of appropria- 
tion has been altered to the benefit of 
the Board. Tt calla that ‘transaction 
a simplification, and asnigus 1839 23 
its date. 1t deniea, iudeed, that the 
old achedule was ever interpreted in 
its natural sense ; but it admits that 
there are no data which trace the non- 
natural usage to an eorlicr date than 
1762, It asserts that this usage was 
well known “in College 7" but as this 
general phraze hax not been explained 
aud expounded, it may only mean, 
perbops, that the usage was kuown to 
the provost and senior fellows, It 
accuses the public press of misquota- 
tion ; but the misquotation, if it be 
one, has been groved to be their own, 
and palmed off on a Royal Commis- 
sion It valls “Trinity College” an 
indefinite expression ; but nothing 
can be more definite. It defincs 
Cheirothecee aa “ glove money, paid, 
in accordance with the ancieut usage, 
in all investitures ;” but omits to add 
the important information, that it was 

paid, not to the grantors of the dcgrce, 

+ to the higher servants who offi- 
ciated at the ceremony.* 1t claims for 
the provost and senior follows “the 
night by charter and statute, to fix and 
alter” the fees for degrees, and their 
distribution ; but no charter or statute 
in support of such a claim could they 
allege before the Court: while the 
statutes (vide p. 278) expresaly forbid 
them to raise their salaries or the fees 
they received _«s tutors without 
consent of the Visitars ; aud, doubtlees, 
the statutes would have, in like man- 
Fectived op fonferng darren nlf 
recei ferring degrees, on! 
Saat oc function they Pciienny 
no right (as provost and senior fellows) 
to receive a fee at all. Such are the 
statements of the letter ns regards 


* ‘The words of Du Cange are— 


Cheirotheew. pretii 
domino (here, the Board, which grants the degree), quam winiste 


the 
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vice chancellor, und other officers). competit: prasciy 
Sham wiliice. The Garabridge Tabula Factores Yerifiee this, 
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matters of fact ; and ita arguments are 
as inconclusive as its statements are 

ious or irrelevant. One of these 
argunente is, that the Regula recog- 
nize no items in the fees but such aa 
are payable to University officers. 
“Denique quicquid in stipendinm aca- 
demic ministris pendi avlet, ipsi pro- 


curatores exigent : iisque, quibus de- 
botur, persolvent.” lence the oon- 
clusion is attempted to be drawn 
that Trin. Coll. must be included 
among the “Academiw Miniatri,” and 
must, therefore, designate the provost 
and senior fellows, and not the whole 
ion. But, if thia were true, 
ent tho provost and senior fellowa 
were included among the offivern to 
whom portions of the fee were due, 
the proctor onght, according to this 
clause, to have paid such portions 
direct to the provost and to each senior 
fellow, Just us he pays it direct to the 
other ottivers (vice-chancellor, regis- 
trar, hitnself, bedell, professora, &,), 
and not to the buraur, who is the 
agent for tho corporation, and the 
ian of the common chest. Tho 
fact is, however, that the wording of 
the clause implies that there are other 
items besides those payable to the 
“Aculemio ministri;” and one of these 
isthe hbrary, called by the Letter “an 
exception.” 

The Letter goes on to argue that 
“the application of a portion of the 
fees to the lil ia in iteelf an ad- 
ditional ground. for believing that no 
portion of the fees wan originally in- 
fended for the general uses uf the Col- 

for it is very unlikely that 
wei be assigned to the institution 
generally, and also specifically to one 
of ita departments.” 

Af this be unlikely, how much more 
unlikely is it that ayer ifie fees should 
have been originally assigned tosundry 
senior fellows (proctor, registrar, dc.) ; 
another, generally, to the provost 
and senior fellows, as Cheirothecer ; 
and a third fee, also generally, to the 
same, ag “Trin. Coll.” Turn where 
the unfortunate graduate will, the 
Board, another forma tricorporis 
umbre, meets him with every variety 
of little bill! 
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BOOK IL. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE “RALLE DED GARDES." 


In a large salon of the er at 
Versailles, opening upon gees 
and with # view of tho vaat forest 
beneath it, a number of officers were 
assembled, whose splendid uniforms 
and costly equipments proclaimed 
them to be of the body-gaard of the 
hing, They had just risen frum table, 
aud were either cujoying their cotice 
in easy mdoleuce, gathered in little 
nots for conversation, or arranging 
themeclves into parties for play. 

The most casual eo at them 
would have shown whut it is but fair 
to confess they never sought to con- 
ceal—that they were the Prmpered 
favourites of their master. It wus not 
alone therichnessof their embroidered 
Gress, the boundless extravagancothat 
all around them displayed, but, mure 
than even these, 8, crrtain air of 
haughty preteusi 6 carriage ant 

of a rivileged clnss, pro- 
clai that they took their rank 
from the high change that aasi 
them the guard of the person of the 
sovereign. 

‘When the power and sway of the 
monarchy suffered no check—solongas 
the nation was content to be grateful 
for the virtues of alty, indul- 
gent to its faulte—w! the pres- 

st i fi dour pre- 
a 


were 
fi i ith th : their 
reat. favourites wit gt 


daome appearance, grace of 
VOL LIL—R0, OOCVIIL 





their horsemanship, their porsonal ele- 
gnnce, oven their very waste and ex- 
travaganco had its mecd of praise 
from those who felt a reflected pride 
from the glittering display the 
court. Already, however, signs of an 
ap} change evidenced them- 
selves : a graver tone of reprehension 
was used in discunsing the abandoned 
halits of the nobility ; pai = 
drawn pictures of the poor were con- 
trated with the boundless waxte of 
pincely houscholds; the flatterics 
that oneo followed every new caprice 
of royal extravagance, and which m- 
parted to the festivities of the Trianon 
the gorgeous colours of @ 1¢mance, 
were now exchanged for bare recit 
wherein the splendour had a could ans 
chilling lustre. If the cloud were no 
Digger ee . mans pend it waa 
charged with deadliest lightning. 

The lack of that deference which 


they had ao long re; as their 
due, made these fs satraps but 
hanghtier and ta im their 


mauner towards the cil Every 
day saw the breach wider between 
them ; and what formerly had been 
oppression on one side and yieldi) 
on the other, were now, Socsninte 
actual collision, wherein the 
soldier was not always the ean tt 


tho ne were strong on one 
side, the Taaguage of soci eas less 
measured on the other. e whole 
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tone of conversation caught itatemper 
from the times ; and “the bourgeois” 
was ridiculed and 1 ed at un- 


no ingly. theme ;_ the courtly en 
grammatist selected no other subject 5 
and even royalty itself was wule to 
laugh at the stage exhibitions of those 
‘whore loyalty had ance, at least, been 
the bulwark of the monarchy. 
the spacious apartment we have 
mentioned, and ata small table before 
an open window, sat a party of three, 
over their wine. Onc was a tall, sprue, 
k-complexioned man, with some- 
thing Spanish in his look, the Due 
de Bourgniguon, a captam in the 
Garde + tbe second was a handyome 
but over-couceited Ivoking youth, of 
about twenty-two or three, the Mar- 
mis de Maurepas, Tho third wan 
rald, or as he was then and there 
calle Le Obevalier de Fitzyerald. 
Though the two latter were simple 
suldiers, all their equipment was us 
‘as thatof the officerat theirside. 
As little was there any difference in 
their manner of addresting him. Mau- 
indeed, seemed rather din- 
to take the lead in conversation, 
and. assumed a sort of authority in all 
he said, to which the Duke gave the 
kind of assent unuully accorded to the 
“talkers by privilege.” The youn 
Marqnis had all the easy Aippaney of 
a practised nurtator, and talked Jike 
one who rarely fell upon an unwilling 
audience. 

“It needs but this, Duke,” said he, 
after a very energetic }urst of clo- 
quence ; “it neods but this and our 
$e" will be like a regiment of the 

a? 


“Parbleu,” said the Duke, as he 
stroked his chin with the puzzled air 
of s man who saw a difficulty, but 
could not imagine any means of escape. 

“1 should like to know what your 
father or mine would have said tu 
such pretension,” resumed the Mar- 
quia. “ Youremember what the great 
monarch said to Culonna, when he 
asked @ place for his son. Yuu must 
aak Honoré if be has a vacancy in the 

{And right, too, Are we to 
‘be all mixed up together? Are the 
employments of the state to be filled 
by men whose fathera were lackeys? 
Ta 108 | ‘to reject the traditions 
that 





have for centuries?” 
at is all this o 


To wi 
Gaston 7” asked Fitzgerald, ly. 
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“Haven't you heard that M Lescour 
has made isiterest with the Fing to 
have hissonappointed to the ‘Garde,’” 

“ And who js M. Leacour ?” . 

“Pl tell you what he is, which ia 
more to the purpose; he himeelf 
woud be puzzled to say who. 
Lescour is a ‘fermicr-general’—very 
Tivh, doubtless, but vf an origin the 
lowest.” 

“ And hin son 2” 

“His son! What do I know about 
his son # I conclude he resembles his 
father ; at all events, he cannot be 
vne of us.” 

“Pardon we if I am not able to see 
why,” said Gerald, enlmly. “There 
ia nothing iu the station of a fermicr- 
general that should not have opened. 
to his ron the approach to the very 
highest order of education ; all that 
liberal means could bestow" 

“But, mon cher, what du we care 
for all that. We want good blued and 
good names amongst our comrades ; 
we want to know that our friendships 
and our intimacies are with those 
whose fathers were the axsocintes of 
our fathers Ark the Duke here, how 
be would fancy companionship with 
the descendant» of the rabble, 
yourself, in it from puch a clogs you 
would select yout bosom friends t 

“Graut alf you nay to be correct ; 
ix not the King himpelf uv good judge 
of thoxe to whom he would entrust, 
the guardianship of his person ;”. in- 
terposed Gerald. “The anuals of the 
world have shown that loyalty und 
courage are wot peculiar to a clas.” 

“ Ant they, parbleu! cried Mau- 
repas, “Why, those sentiments aro 
worthy of the Ruc Noutmartre. Mes- 
sicwrs,” added he, rising, and addreas- 
ing the otlera, scattered ity groups 
through the roon, “cungratulate your- 
sclves that the enlightened opinions 
of the age have penetrated the dark- 
neas of our benighted Here is 
the Chevalicr de Fitzgerald enunciat- 
ing opinions that the must advanced 
democracy would he proud of.” 

The company thus addressed, rose 
from their several places and came 
crowding around the table where the 
three were seated. Gerald knew not 
very accurately the words he had just 

and turned from onefacetothe 
cube at those sound to catch some- 
thing like sympathy or encuuragement. 
in this moment of trial, but none such 
was there. Astonishment and sur- 
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prise were, perhaps, the most favour- 
able amongst the expressions of those 
who now regarded him. 

“T was telling the Due de Bour- 
guignon of the ger that impended 
our corps;” began Maurepas, aildress- 
ing the compauy generally. “1 wos 
allnding to what rumour has becn 
threatening us with some tine buck, 
tho introduction into the ‘Garde’ of 
men_ of ignoble birth. I mentioned 

cifically one case, which if carried 
through dissolves for ever the prestige 
of that bond that has alway» united 
us; when our comrade here inter- 
and tells me that, the penwm of 

is Majesty will be ns nate in the 
wardiauship of the vile ‘ Roturier as 
fn that of our best and purest blood. 
I will not for an instant dispute with 
hin as to knowledge of the class 
whose merits he upheldr”-- x faint 
murmur, half astonishment, half re- 
proof, arose throwshout: the reo at 
there words; but Gerald never moved 
aimusele, lit bat calm andl still await- 
ing the conclusion of the apeec 

‘I nay this without offence,” re- 
sumed Manrepas, who yuichly saw 
that he hac not the xympathy ol his 
hearers in his lust sally; “without the 
slightest offence, for, In good truth, I 
have no sequaintanceslip outside the 
world of my equals Our_commade’s 
views are doubtless, therefore, wider 
and broader; but Iwill also nay that, 
these used not to be the traditions of 
our corps, and that not only our duty 
but our very existence was involved 
in the idea that we were a noble 

rd”? 

“Well said!” “Tre!” “Mau 
repas is right!” resounded through 

e room. 

“We are, then, agreed in this,” re- 
sumed Maurepas, following up his 
success with vigour; “and there ia 
only one amongst us who deems that 
the blood of the plebcian is wanting to 
lend us chivalry and devotion.” 

“Shame! shame!” cried several to- 
gether, and looks of dixapprebation 
wore now turned on Fitzgerald. _ 

“If I have unintentionally miare- 
Fypecnted the Uhevalier,’ resumed 

urepas, “he is here te correct me.” 

Gerald arose, his face crimson, 
fiush spreading over his forehead and 
his temples. ‘There ‘was & wild energy 
in his glance that showed the pasion 
that worked within him; but though 
his chest heaved with high indigna- 
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tion and his heart swelled, his tongue 
could not utter a word, and he stood 
there mute and confounded. 

“There, there—en¢ of it!” ex- 
claimed an old officer, whose venerable 
sppearance inj authority to his 
words. “The Chevalier retracts, and 
there is an end of it.” 

“Ido not. T withdraw nothing— 
not a syllable of what I said,” cried, 
Gerald, wildly. 

“Tt is far better thus, then,” cried 
Maurepas, “let the corps decide be- 
tween un.” 

“Docide what?” exclaimed Gerald, 
passionately. “Monsieur de Maurepaa 
would limit the courage and bravery 
of France to the number of thore who 
weur onr uniform. J am disposed to 
believe that there are some hundreds 
of thousunds just as valiant and just 
ax loyal who carry leas lace on their 
coats, and some, even~——~” here he 
stopped confused and abashed, when 
a deep voice called ount— 

“ Aud some even who have no coats 
at ali. Is it not so you would say, 
Checaties i 1 4a 

“Z accept the wo as oO" 
thongh T did not use thom,” ened 
Gerald, boldly. 

“There 18 Intt one explanation of 
much opinions as these,” broke 
Maurepas: “the Chevalier de Fitz- 
gerald las been keeping other com- 
pany than ours of Inte.” 

Gerald roxe angrily to reply, but 
ere he could utter a word an arm was 
slipped within his own, and a deep 
voice paid — 

“Comenway from this—come tomy 
quarters, Geruld, and let us talk over 
the mutter.” 1t was Count Dillon, 
the oldest captain of the corps who 
spoke, and Gerald obeyed him with- 
out a word of remonstrance. 

“Don’t you perceive, buy,” said the 


Count, as soon as they reached the 
open air, “that we, Irish, are in a 
ition of no common difficulty here. 


ey expect us to stand an order 
of nobility that we do a sone to. 
To the King and the royal family you 
and I will be ag Inyal and true as the 
best amongst them; but what do we 
care—-what can we care—for the feuds 


the between noble and bourgeois? If 


this breach grows wider every day, it 
Was none of our making ; as little joes 

it concern tis how to repair it.” 
“TI never sought for admission into 
Gerald, angrily. 


this corps,” said 
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“Madame de Banffremont promised 
me my grade in the pons ; and 
then T should pave seen service. two 

jadrons 6 very regiment 

jould have joined are alrendy off to 
America, ‘and instead of that am 
here to lounge away my life, less a 
soldier than a lackey!” 

“Say nothi to disparage the 
‘garde,’ young follow, or I shall for- 
get we are countrymen,” said Dillon, 
sternly ; and then, as if for_the 
peverity of the rc} », added, “ Have 
only little patience, and you cun 
effect an exchange. 1t is what 1 have 
Jong desired m 7, 

: es too, 

Ray, boy. This costly life just suits 
my pocket as ill as its Indolence 
agrees with my taste. Assuldicrs, wo 


fount?” cried Geratd, 





can be as men asthey, but neither 
you_nor ave three hundred thou- 
sand livres w-year, like Maurepus or 


Noailles. We cannot lose ten rouleaux 
of Louis every evening at ombre, and 
glee after; our valet do not 
arink Pomard at dinner, nor leave our 
nervice ich, with two years of rub- 


never ?? said Geral, Rravely. 

“Bo I remarked,” continued illony 
“You lived like one whose means dit 
not warrant rasta uor whose prin- 
siples permitted debt.” 


this timo they had reached a 
ami wilion in the wood, ut the 
door of which asentry was stationed. 


“Here we are,” cried Dillon, “this 
is my quarter; come up and see how 
h tow a Chef d'Escadon is 


‘othing, indeed, could be more sim- 
ple or leas pretentioua than the apart- 
ment into which Gerald was now 
ushered. The furniture was of a dark 
nut wood, and the articles few and 
ine ive, 

“1 know you aro astonished at this 
humble home. “You have heard many 
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born, I should have little eruple 
about this; but, like you, Fit id, 


I am jan alien, only s guest; no 
more.’ 


The Count, without summoning & 
servant, produced a bottle and glasses 
from_a small cupboard in the wall, 
and drawing a table to the window, 
whence # view extended over the 
fe motioned to Gerald to be seated. 

“This is not first time words 
have 1d between you and Mau- 
repas said Dillon, after they had 

and emptied their glasses. 

“It happens too frequently,” said 
Gerald, with warmth. “From the day 
I hought that Limousin horse of hia, 
we have never been true friends.” 

“Y heard as much. He thought 
him unridable, and you mounted hi 
ou parade, and that within a week.” 

“But I offered to lot him have the 
animal back, when I subdued him. 
I knew what ailed the horse, he want- 

cou his supposed vice was 
only fear.” 

Baad worn, by 0: 

niding,’ 


‘You only made 
lecting on Mauropas’ 


Di never thought of 
that,” broke in Fitzgerald, 
“Then there was sumethi 
at Court,” was’at there? 

“Oh, a incre trifle: he could not 
dance the second figure in tho minuet 
with the Princess de Cloves, and the 
Queen called me to take his place.” 

“Worse than the affair of the horse, 
fur swothe,  sauttersd Dillon, “Mau- 
Tepas cannot forgive you either,’ 

Ishall assuredly not ask him, sir,” 
wos the prompt rejoinder. 

“And then you leughed at his Ita- 
lian, didu’t you? The ‘Nonce’ suid 
that you caught him up in a line he 
had misquoted.” 

. ‘He asked me himself if he were 
right, and I toid him he waa not; but 
T never laughed at his mistake.” 

“They said you did, and that the 
Princess de Lamballe made you repeat 
the story, No matter; it was still 
another item in the score he owes 


“Tam Jed by these remarks of yours 
to suppose t you have latterly 
bestowed nouns inverse in what pe 
befallen unt; at © justifi 
BN asi as 

‘ou have aright, Fits. 
gerald. irty-cight yeara a seven 
months ago, I entered this service, 
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Amowing less of the world than you 
conow pho lisieares roragE wast was 
meant & provocation, st I attri- 
nated fo my own Heficieney in the ten. 


ignorance of life what 
Limpert Sopris They 
read me differently, and went so far 


as to deliberate whether I ought not Dillon. Madame de Bar 


s 


ibe: called ,on: 0; leave the ‘corps: 
is, at aroused my indolence. 


I fought four of them, one mornin; 
and thres, the uext—two fell Satally 
wounded. I never got but this—an 


he showed a deep scar on the wrist of be 
his sword arm. From that time I 
hhaye had no trouble.” 
‘And this is an ordeal et anes Pane 
sige said Gerald, calm! 
scarcely know ee it is to be 
eve, nor et complied with. The 
declared so positively against 
a —that he who sends a chal- 
ke must , consent to forego his career 
in the service.” 
“But, surely, not jhe who only ac- 
copts a vocation. 
ie difficulty none seem to 
here Lanawered: Many think that all 


“Tt is not imponaible, then, that 
M. de Mauropas desired to uh me me 
te cemend satisfaction, ”” gai ia, 
slowly, for it Was feigning 
‘breale 1 st id, ° 


‘upon his min 
Dillon nodded in silence. 
“And you saw Count ?” 
Another nod was the reply. 
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ibtleas, the rest also 1” 


<Donbitest at Bile, slowly. 
his head on 
reflection 


hand rand oat it deop 
some time, 
” aid he at last, 


with you, Count 
muffremont cau- 


fer 


tioned me, on my entrance into the 
corps, against’ ‘whatever might involve 
me in any qt There are cir- 
hich ght rove ably and 
roke city, an 
te Eon at ions & she sty, and 
others whose fame and happiness 
should be dearer to me than my own. 
Now, I know nothing of these. I 
caly know that there are ao Hes nor 
obligations which impose the neces- 
sity of bearing insult, If you tell 
‘wid oy that het carrying a be 
m e 18 a 
pina ine for weeks bet, Fl aadge 
you—and, as my countryman, 
ow'll not refuse me—to call on him 
for satisfaction.” 
“It can't be pe helped,” said Dillon, 
speaking to 


should mt Lad hel 
doing Gerald overhi 
d, ther Macorest is the 


man ne oa it,” muttered ie omit 
sud- 
he said, Marquise do 
foukremont is at “are I believe. 
it ect off there to-night, meanwhile 
do you remain where you are, 
mise me this; Hew ie bare all oo. 
sential that that yon should take no step 
till I return.’ 


v re. 


CHAPTER II, 
a sionr om Dury. 


Scancety had the Count set out for 
Paria when Gerald remembered that 
it was his night for duty, he was de 
service in the antechamber of the 
king, and had but time to hasten to 

his quarters and equip himself in full 
uniform. When he reached the foot 


and one ave that when he passed 
the barrier th tille had just fallen. 
While the veterans of the Swiss 


Guard and the household con- 
versed in low and tnsiou whinge 
er, exchanging gloomy fore- 


lings of what was to 001 the 
Fire of Shree courtiers whown enriosity 
had attracted to the spot, spoke in 
tones of contempt and scorn of the 


ETE 
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“Have you dispatches, Monsicur 


de Serrans,” askel B very daintily- 
dressed, and soft-voiced yentlemun, 
with a wand of office ns chamberlain. 

“No, Monsieur le Marquis. T have 
a verbal message for his Majesty, 
from the Duc de Bassompicrre, and 
ereye an pay, endear Ms 

“ lajesty is going Hi 
replied the Vhazaberlain “YT will try 
and obtain admission for you to- 
morrow.” 

“The Duc’s orders were ve! 
ing, Monsieur le Marquis. 
retiring for want of reinfurcementa, 
‘but would etill hold his ground if his 
Majesty ordered it.” : 

“T regret it infinitely, but what is 
‘tw be done, Monsieur,” said the other, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders, 

“At the hazard of spuiling his 
Majesty's appetite, I'd like to sce him 


press 
ic was 


at once, Monsieur de Brezé,” said the 
officer, boldly. 
The polis! courtier tured a 


Jook of half ostouishment half re- 
on the soldior, aud tripped up 
the stairs, without a word. 

“J am ‘de service,’ sir,” whispered 
Gerald to the young officer. “Could 
I possibly be of any use to you?” 

“T am ufraid not,” replied the 
other, courteously. ‘I have a mes- 
sage to be delivered to hia Majesty's 
own ear, and the answer to which I 
was to to my general, What I 
have just mentioned to M. ‘de Brezé 
‘was not of the importauco of that 
with which I am charged.” 

“ And will it be too late to-mor- 


row?” 
“To-morrow! Ionght to have been 
half-way back towards Paris already. 


You don’t know that a battle is raging 
there, and fifty thousand men are en- 
aaged in iy conflict.” 
The King must hear of it,” said 
Gerald, as he mounted the stairs. 
wer different was the ecene in the 
aplendid salons from that which pre- 
sented itself below. Groups of richly 
attired ladies and followers of the 
Court were conversing in all the 
mie their pleasant lives 
fe rumours from the capital they 
made matter of jest and raillery ; they 
ridiculed the absurd pretensions of 
the popular leaders, and treated the 
rising as something too contemptible 
for grave remark. As Gerald drow 
nigh, he saw, or fancied ho saw, a 
sort of coldness in the manner of these 
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around. The conversation changed 
trom its tone of light flippanoy to one 
of more guarded and more common- 
place meaning. It was no longer 
ful to him that the story of hi 

late altercation had got abroad, with, 
not impossibly, very exaggerated ac- 
counts of the opinions he professed. 
Indeed, the remark of an old Mare- 
ehal du ae cought hia = 88 me 
passed, while the sidelong glances 
the hearers told that it was intended 
for himself—* It ix too bad to find the 
sentiments of the Breton Olub from 
the lips of a Garde du Corpa.” 

It was all that Gerald could do to 
restrain the iropulse that urged him 
to confront the speaker, and ask him 
directly if the words were applied to 
hin. e decorous ctiquette of the 
pot, the rigid observance of all that 
Tespcet thut surrounds the vicinity of 
aking, checked hispurpose, and having 
ratistied himself that he should know 
the npeaker aguin, he snoved on. It 
wasontheutrokeoften,- -the hourthat 
he was to relieve the soldior on 
a duty which, in the etiquette of the 
Garde du Corps, waa always perform- 
ed by tho relief appearing at the pro- 
per Moment, without the usual mili- 
tory, ceremony of a grand, 

Jone, at last, in that vast chamber 
where he had passed many an hour 
of sentinel’s watch, Gerald had time 
to compose his thoughts, end calm. 
down the passionate impulses that 
swayed ca He henceig for above an 

our weary round, stoppii at 
times, togavecn thosplendid tapestries 
which, on the walls, represented cer- 
tain incidents of the “ Encid.” The 
faint, far-away sounds of the band, 
which performed during the supper 
of the king, oecasioually met his ear, 
and he could not help contrasting the 
scene which they avcompanied with 
the wild and terrible incidents then 
going forward at Paria. His mind, 
cree anced aad vacillated bet eon 
ro opinions. ere tl ight who 
tuniutained the supremacy of the royal 
cause, and the inviolability of that 
princely state whose splendours were 
such a shock to misery Or, had the 
grievancesof the peoples real ground— 
were there. greet wrongs to be re- 
dressed—cruel. ine palities wo bs ate 
Jeast compromieed low much had 
he listened to on either side? What 
instincts and projudices were urged 
for this?—what strength of argument 
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enlisted to support that? And h 
himself! what a ition was hia 
one of a corps, whose very boast it 
wastoreject all vaveof ancient lineage. 
What could he adduce as his claim 
to high descent? If they questioned 
him to-morrow, how should he reply 4 
What meant his title of Chevalier ? 
might he not be arraigned us a pre- 
tender, a mere impostor for assuming 
it? Ifthe Count Dillon decided that. 
he showhl challenge Maurepas, might 
not hia claim to gentle blood be hti- 
ted? And what a history should 
he give if asked for the story of his 
life From theae thoughts he rain- 
bled on to othera, scarcely lens de- 
pressing : the cause of the king, of 
the very monarchy itself. Bold us the 
pretensions, high as the language was 
of those about the court, the members. 
of the royal family exhibited the wont 
‘intense anxiety. Within view of the 
palace windows, in that same weck, 
tumultuous owerablages hat taken 
Place, and thousards of men passed 
inavleran procession to the place where 
the “States General” had appuiuted 
for their mecting, The menacing gex- 
tures, the wild and passionate words, 
aillwo unlike what formerly had mark- 
ed such demonstrations, were terribly 
significant of the change that hil come 
over public opinion. Over aud over 
had Gabriel predicted all this to bim, 
Aguin and aguin had he impressed 
qq) him that a time was coming 
when the hard evils of poverty would 
arouse men to the terrible quea- 
tion—Why are we in wretchedness, 
while othersrevelin exvess ? “Onthat 
day, and coming it in,” suid he, “ull the 
brain-spun theories of statecruft wi 
be thrown uside like rubbish, and they 
alone will be listened to who are men 
of action.” Was this dark prophecy 
now drawing nigh to accomplishment ? 
were these the signs of that dread 
consummation? Gubriel had told him 
that the insane folly and confidence 
of those abont the court Srontldl bs the 
greatest of the monarchy. jar] 
my words,” said he, “it will be all 
insolence and contempt at first, abject 
terror and mean concession after.” 
‘Was not the conduct of De Brezé a 
very type of the former ; he hud not 
even a word of passing for 
the brave fellow who, woun and 
exhausted, stood there waiting like a 


Gerald was atartled by the sudden 
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ing of a door ; and, as he tu 
Seems fears which Ke areot ae 
cognised ax the hrother of the Bing, 
% ashe was calied in court phrase, 


asket he eddroming, Gerald: hasty 

ressing Gera’ . 

“Ne ‘Monseigneur Lam¥itegerald* 

“ ere is De Gourgel, can you 
tell me f” 

“He went on leave this morning, 

Monseigneur, to shoot iv the forest o! 


Svissony.” ‘i y 
muttered Z 
“Methinks you. gentlemen off the 
Gardo du Corps have little other idea. 
of duty than in | Plotting how to evade 
it. It was De Courgel’s night of duty, 
was it not {” 

“Yes, sir ; I touk it in his place.” 

“Who relieves you ” 

“The Chevalier de Monteroue, sir.” 

“You are L'Xcoasuin, at least they 
cal] you sv, eh?” 

aa oo Monweigneur, they call me 
RO,” sui Gerald, flushing, 

The Prince hesitated, turned to 
ppeale, and then moved away again. 

t waa evident that he laboured under 
rome irresulution that he could not 
Renslved not to l portuni 

esolved not to lose an 0) 

ao little likely to recur, Gerald - 
vanced towards him, and with an air 
of deep rewpect sail, “If I might dare 
to approach your Royal Highness on 
such a pretext, I would say that some 
tidings uf deepest moment have been. 
Drought this evening by an officer from 
Paris, charged to deliver them to the 
King and that he yet waits unable 
to sce his Majesty.” 

‘How—what—why has he not sent 
up his despatches?” 

“He had none, sir, he was the 
bearer of a verha) message from the 
Duc de Bassompierre.” 

“Impossible, air; none could have 
dared to assume this responsibility. 
‘Who told you this story 1” 

“I was present, sir, when the officer 
Pere 
say, ‘You 
have an audience tomorrow!” an 

“ He deearves the Bastile for this.” 

“He would have deserved it, air, 


“ How do you me sir?” 
“That there is no tile to-day. 
officer I mentioned saw it carried 
the populace as he Paris; the 
garrison are all cut to pieces,” 
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‘With something like a cry of. 
half smothered by an effort, the 
hurried from the room. i, 

‘While the clock was striking 
the: sentinel beret ‘arrived, andG: 


eased from duty. Ashe wendod i 


‘was’ struck by the air of 
silence and desertion around, nowhere 
were to be seen the groups of loung- 


A few inferior members of the 
hold rose and saluted him, and even 
they. wore something ominous and 
ged in their lool jough such tid- 
ings were al 
‘Alightsoftrain waa fallingas Gerald 
left. the et the pavilion, 
where Count Dillon’s quarters were 
established. He knew it was impos- 
sible that the Connt could yet have 
returned from Yaris, tut somehow he 
found himeclf ropairing to the rpot 
without well knowing why. i 
As ho drew nigh he perceived light 
in tho littlo salon, and could distin- 
ish the figure of a man writing at 
table; curious to learn if the Count 
had unexpectedly turned back, Gerald 
opened the door and entered. The 
person at the table turned quickly 
about, and to hia utter confusion Ger- 
ald saw it was Monsieur. 
“Come in, come in; 
hapa, spare me some writing,” cried 
he in an easy familiar tone : “you ma} 
reciente 
80 sayin, ‘im a paper 
with theso fsee— is 
«Dear Count Dits.on,—Give me the 
Sarilest and fullest information bee ros- 
& young countryman of yours, 
Bispace. cers 
employ him on « mission of secrecy aud 
importance? It is of consequence—that 
Is, it were far better—that the person 
entrusted with our commands were not 


 Frenchman”— 


‘The Prince had but written so much 


was 
his alc through room after 
room. he was 
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“« air” 
“ At the Bae de Turenne thare isa 
small street called L’A venue sux Aboi 
—do you know it?—vwell, the secon 
or third house, I am not sure which, 
i i called the 


“He who spoke eo lately at the 
Assembly?” ee wa 

“The samo. You will see him, and 
induce him to repair with you to St. 


house- Cloud. Haste iseverything._ If your 


mission speed well, you can be at St. 
Cloud by noon to-morrow. It is pos- 
sible that the Count may distrust your 
authority to make this appointment, 
for I dare not give you any thing in 
writing 5 on will then show him thia 
ring, which he will recognise ag mine. 
no entreaties to accomplish the 
ohj nor, so far as you are uble, per- 
mit any thing to thwart it. Let no- 
thing that you see or hear divert you 
from your purpose. Pay no attention 
to the events at Paris, whatever 
they be. You have one ohject—only 
one-—that Count Mirabeau reach the 
Chatean de St. Cloud by the earliest 
moment possible, and in wecrecy. Re- 
member that, sir, in se ra 
“TZ cannot wear my uniform,” be- 
gan Gerald. 
“ Of course not, nor suffer any trace 
wder to remain in your hair. I 
wil] send you clothes which will dis- 
guise you perfectly; and if questioned, 
you can call elf a peasant on the 
estate of the Mirabeaus, come up from. 
Provenco tu see the Count. You must 
stain your hands, and be particular 
about every detail of your behaviour. 
There is but one thing more,” said he 
after a moment's reflection, “if Mon- 
sieur de Mirabean refuse, if ho even 
seek to defer tho interview I seek for— 
‘but he will not, he dare not.” 
manne Monseigneur, let me be 
for every emery 
what if be should rele ee 
“You will be armed, you will have 
your pistole—but no, no, under no 
Sireumstances,” muttered he below 
ting for you to dor bet to Hexion 
you to do, asten 
back to me with the tidinga” Mon- 
sieur arose as he said theee 


stood in, apparently, deep th “ond 
Delicve,* said remy ces Meg have 
not ra thing. Ah, it were 


one of the remourtt horses 
that are not branded—I will look to 
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me to 
yourse Fi Mee Tt isa great and 
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heart will teach you. Only remem- 
ber, that hours are like weeks, and 
time is everything.” 

Gerald kinaed the hand that Mon- 
sieur extended to him; and lighting 
him down the little stairs, saw him 


Mule ane ote 
CHAPTER M1. 
ra sopsON. 
Tae da edits not yet dawned when Ge- have taught to dance round these bon- 
mi at gag Brora AreF angose says it is an experiment 
aux TAboia” The night had been hot we are trying,” replied another; “and, 


and sultry, and many of the windows 
of the houses were Ic 3 but from 
geam, Rave che were any ights seen to 
‘This one was brilliant with 

es of wax-lights; and the 

be of merriment from within 
showed it was the scene of some fes- 
fivity. Light, sulin curtains filled 


through on at ‘momenta the te ni 
dowy, traces of 


figures could be 
tecte 


‘ole Gerald stood watching, with 

some curiosity, this strange contrast 

to the unbroken silence arow around, a Tich 

deep voice voice caught bi his ear, and seemed 

La, aren him somo singular 

‘Where, and when, and how 

he o had't heard it before, he Knew not ; 

butevery accent and overy tone struck 
him as well-known. 

19, no, Mirabeau,” broke in ano- 
thers when men throw down their 
it is not to rebuild them with 
Eo Peay eiaowings 

not wing do 
interposed the same doep ingdowey 
suggested some safe and easy altera- 
tion; I would have the doors ae 


ary et 4 ‘700d, erally, in the 
conarnceian, for or eany burning, ‘Tthope, 

« Make 
stabili 


rey 


Seam prion fo 
cried the d 
it ”* cried ina 


for my part, ‘t am satisfied to accept 


it as oat ” : Jf, lo 
m interposed a roft, low 
Yoice, at I ‘Mid that untried elements 


in government are an experiment 
only warruntable in extreme cases; 
just as the physician essays even a 
dangerous remedy when he deems his 

patient hoy opeless. 
“ But it’s your own quackerica hero 
bare made ali the mischief,” broke in 
voice. “If the sick man 


si it yourselves have been the 
Was there ever a cause that 
had not its own fatal iniluences,” 


said another. 

“There Be an sbeund rellance on 
prestiga. & trust it pluntom 
called Divine right, that lined men 
against their better reason. This holi- 
day faith ig but a sorry creed in timos 
of trouble.” 

“Far from this being the case,” 
said the deep voice, “you will not 
concede to Kings what ab | you would 
froely grant to 
Jeet their oh you distrust their 

, you preji eir intenti 
a ee 

ial rH you ought to 
at Versailles.” aaid another, ther, fshing 
“The pavilion of the 
ince than the table of the Tiers 


“So thinks he himself,” broke in 
the low vaice, “Be expects to 
thera after we have gone 

clock" qzelzimed another, 


2 Ewe; fand here here is Diistraiguos fost 


yur equals. You re- 
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Bourdeaux was finished, and began to 

Teflect on Lafayette’s breakfast. Isn’t 

thie the day f” 2 < 
“Po be aure. You are coming, Mir- 

abeau 7” 


“ Of course, we will all be there.” 
“T must be at St. Frotin by seven 
o'olock,” said one. a 
“And I have to see Marigni, at 
the mill of Montmorency, by the sume 
r. 


“A duel?” 

“Yea, they are both Vendéans, 
and may kill cach other without da- 
mage to the state.” 

“He waa going to say Republic,” 
cried another, laughing. 

“Who talks of a republic?” inter- 
pored a rough voice, angrily. 
“ Bo calin, mensieurs—al 

are to be respected.” 

“True, Mirabeau ; but this is to 
proclaim none.” 

“Who knows? They never exea- 
vato near Koine but they discover 
some long-forgotten deity { Can you 
or I venture to nay what new faith 

not arive out of these ashes.” 

“Let it but repudiate the law of 
debt and discountenance marriage,” 
said another, “and I sm its first 
convert.” 

“Good bye, Miruhean, adien, "cried 
several together, and they were now 

cand, descending the stairs together. 
Meanwhile Mirabeau drew hack the 
curtain, and lovked out upon the 
strect. 

“ Who have we gut here,” raid the 
first who issued forth from the door, 
ant saw Gerald standing before him. 

“What is it? who docs he waut/” 
cried Mirabeau, as he saw them in 
conversation, 

“One of your peasants, Mirabean, 
with, dou! a Provengul cheese 
and gome olives for you.” 

“ Or 2 letter of loving tidings from 
thet dear uncle,” cried another ; “the 
only one who ever knew the real 
goodness of your nature.” 

“Let him comeup,” said Miraboau, 
aa he closed the window. 

‘When Gerald reached the top of 
the stair, he aif in front of a 

powerfully-built man, whi, 
ing with his back te the light, 


his features ia deep s aLOW. 
“You are the Count de Mirabeau,” 
began Gerald. . i 
And you !—who sre you?” re- 
sponded he, quickly. 


religions 


ER 
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“That you shall know, when I am 
certain of whom I am addressing.” 

“Come in,” gaid the Count, and 
walked befure him into the room. 
He turned about just as the door 
el and Gerald, fixing his eyes 
upon him, cried out, “Good heavens! 
is it possible, Signot Gabriel ?” 

“Now for your own name, my 
friend,” said Mirabeau, calinly. 

“ Don’t you know ie, then ; don’t 
you remember the boy you paved 

ears ago from death in the Roman 
Maremma, Fitzgerald } 

“What!” satd Mirabeau, in the 
same calm voice, “you Fitzgerald? I 
shonld never have reengnised you.” 

“And are you really the Count de 
Mirabeau ¢” 

“Gabriel Riguetti, Count de Mi- 
Tabeuu, is my name,” replied he slowly, 
© How did you find me out? What 
chance led you here ?” 

“No chance, nor accident. have 
come expressly to sec and speak with 
ye. Tam a Garde du Corps, and 

vo assumed this disguise to gain 
access to you nuremarked.” 

“A Garde du Corps !" said the Count, 
in Rowe KUrprine, 

“Yea, Sumor Gabriel. My life has 
had ita turax of good and ill fortune 
sinve we parted~-the best being that 
I serve a great prince and a kind 
manter.”” 

“Well said, ntt not over-prudent. 
words to uiter in the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine,” rejoined the Ouunt, smiling. 
“Go on.” 

“T have come with a message from 
Monsicur, to desire you will haaten 
imnpedintely to St. Cloud, where he 
will mect you Secrecy and speed are 
both emential, for which reasons ho 
entrusted ine with a mere verbal mes- 
sage; lt to secure me your confidenca 
he gave me this ring.” 

‘irabcau smiled, and with euch a 
seofting sinifivance, that Gerald 
stopped, unable to proceed further. 

And then ?” said Mirabeau. 

“T bave no more tu add, Monsieur,” 
said Gerald, haughtily. ‘My com- 
mivaion is fulfilled already.” 

“Tuke some wine ; you are heated 
with your Tong ride, said the Count, 
filling ont a fe goblet, while he 
motioned to id to be neated, 

Nay, sir ; it is not of me there ig 
time to think’now. Pray, let me have 


answer to my mi for Mon- 
Hour told me, iY either failed to find 
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you, orthatfrom any casualty you were 
‘uns fe tp repair to St. Clow, that 
should cone back with all speed. to 
apprize him ; my not returning bei: 

the ign that all went well” ed 

# went well,” muttered Mira- 
beau to himself. “How could it go 
‘worse 7” 

Gerald sat gazing in wonderment at 
the maasive, stern features before him, 
calling up all that he could remember 
of their first meeting, and scarcely 
able, even yet, to persunde himeclf that 
he had boon the companion of that 

at Count de Mirahean whose fame 
ed all France. 

“In the event of my compliance, 

u_were then to accompany ine to 

it. Clond 9” said the Count, in a tone 
of inquiry. 

“Yes, sir; so I understood my 
orders.” 

“There ia mention in history of a 
certainDuc deGuiso”-— . Hextopped 
short, and walked to und fro for nome 
time in silence ; then, turning abruptly: 
around, he asked, “ How came it 
that you etood so high in Monsicur’s 
confidence that he selected you for 
this mission 7” 

“ By mero accident,” said Gerald, 
and he recounted how the incident. 
occurred, 

“And your hhorse— what har bevoine 
of him 9” asked the Count. 

“ He is fastened to the ring of the 
¢ cochero—the third howe 





Mirabeau leaned out of the window 
as if to satisfy himself that this state- 
mnent was true. 

“Supposing, then, that I agrec to 
your request, what ineans have you to 
convey ine to St. Cloud what pro- 
parations are macio f” , 

“None, pir. There was no time for 
preparation. It was, as I have told 
you, late last night whon Monsieur 

we me this order. 1t was in 

‘iefest of words.” 

“* Tell Monsieur de Mirabean that 
his Majesty would speak with him,” 
said the Count, suggesting to Gerald’s 
memory the tenor of his message. 

“No, air. ‘Tell Monsieur de Mira- 
‘beau to hasten to St. Cloud, where I 
will moet him.’” 
lar ile base tne 

é e, quickly. 
aay abroad that the Fisicultios toake 


mission are great 1” 
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“T owe my admission to the favour 
of Madame de Bauffremont, sir.” 

“A great patron, nonemoreso. She 

have i me once,?* 
added he, with an inaolent sneer, “but. 
that ny ugliness displeased the Queen. 
Since that time, however, her Majest: 
has condescended to accustom herve! 
to these harsh traita, and even smiles 
benignly on thom. There is little 
time to criticize the features of your 
pilot, while the breakera are before 
aud the rocks beside you. I will go, 
Gerald. Giveme thatring.” 

Gerald hesitated for a second ; the 
Prince had not beatowed the ring on 
him, but only confided it to his care, 

twill not eoinpromise you, youn 
man,” said Mirabeau, gravely: “1 will 
simply enclose that ring in a lotter 
which you shall see, when I have 
written it,” and withont more, he sat 
down to a table, aud in a rapid hand 
dashed off some lines, which he threw: 
cera to Gerald to real They ran 

us -— 


“Dear Fruenp axp Nepnew.—t! am 
summoned to a mecting at St. Cloud, by 
the owner of the ring, which I enclose. 
If Ido not return to Paris by noun on 
Saturday, st ia becaure ill has vetallen 
youry, 

««Gavanret Requerit, 
++ Count de Mirabeau, 

“To Mon do Saitlant, 

“Rue 1)'Ascour, 170, 

««Priday,3, a.m.” 


“There is the ring,” said Gerald, as 
he took it from his finger. 

Mirabean sealed the note, enclosing 
it in a strong envelope, and placing it 
on the table among other letters, 
ready sealed and addressed. 

“You will carry this letter to ita 
address, Gerald, and you will remain 
there tili—till my return.” 

“I understand,” said Gerald, “I 
am a hostage.” 

“You a hostage for me,” cried the 
other, haughtily. “Do you fancy, 

oung mnan, that the whole corps you 

‘long to could reguite the loss of 
Gabriel Requetti? Would the Court— 
would the Assembly—would France 
accept such a price? Go, sir, and tell 
Monsieur du Saillant that if any evil 
befall his uncle, to make use of you aa 
the clue to trace it, and be sure that 

i 6 this trust well.” 
“ And if I refuse this misyion.” 
“If you refuse, you shall bear back 
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to Monzeigneur the reasons for which 
T have not obeyed his ” 
ssid Mirabsau, coldly. 1 Methonght 
Pha remembered me better. I 
cied you knew me as one who had 
such confidence in himself, that he 
believed his own counsels the wisest, 
and who never turned from them. 
There is the lettor—yes or no.” 
‘Yea, 1 will take it” 


will, with your leave, avail my- 
self of your horse tll T puss the Tat 
rier. You can meanwhile take some 


rest here. You will be carly enough 
with Du Saillant, by eight o'clock,” 
and with this the Count withdrew 
into a room adjoining to complete bis 
preparations for the ‘road. While 
thus occupied, he left the door parily 
gy and continued to converse with 
|. Asking him varions questions 
as to what had befallon him after 
having quitted the Tana, and eagerly 
entering into the strange vicissitudes 
of his life as o stroller. 
“T met your Poet, I think it was at 
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Milan. We were rivals at the time, and 
J the victor. A double insult,to him, 
sines he hated France and French- 
man,” said the Count, carelessly. 
of his right hand to 

the bone wih a Taror, to prevent hia 
assuasinating me. What st stuff 
Your men of imagination are made of 
had reserved 


scons 

the razor for the enemy. 

“His is a great and noble nature,” 
exclaimed Gerald, enthusiastically. 

“So much the T, then, ia it ex- 
ercised upon fiction: real events and 
and real men are. sare tests to suc 
temperaments. ere, am 
now; one glass to our next meeting, 


and gi d-bye.’ 

ith a hearty shake hands they 
parted; and as Gerald looked from 
the window, he saw the Count ride 
slowly down the street; after which 
he threw himself upon a couch and 
slept soundly. 


INDIAN COMMERCE. 


Inp1a stands towards ourselyes in 
two distinct points of view. It is at 
once our territorial aud our commercial 
empire, The East India Company has 
long been, as it were, the organized 
representation of these Khe political 
ideas. For a long period it possessed 
an exclusive right of trading with the 
East, just as it still possesses (though 
nowert! isbed even in bop rseasind 
power) an exclusive right of govern- 
ment. ‘is double prerogative of the 
Kast India Company continued up to 
the close of the ich Revolutionary 
war. Down till that period, there- 
fore, the Company reaped the natural 
fruita of their enterprise, in an ad- 
ministrative and commercial mono- 
poly; except in so far as the institu- 
‘tion of the Board of Control, by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1784, trenched on the absolute 
owt of the Tadla bait in int 
government. It natural follows 
that a aketch of the rise and 
of our Indian trade is substantially a 


was first recognised by this count 
in the Indian waters. ad 
_ The Anglo-Indian trade, of com 
tivoly modern days, ia divided, there- 
fore, two distinct periods of very 
uncqual length—a period ofmonopoly, 
and a period of unrestricted commerce. 
‘We shall first, however, ce at the 
ah in which our ndian pds 
arose, at an even earlier period tl 
that at ihieh it first a] ved aa an 
organized mono} 3 atthe pecu- 
liar character of British trade, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the other 
states, which, at different 
‘iods, held a share of the territories 
and of the commercial wealth of 
India. 

The Italian republics constitute the 
link which imperfectly joins the trad- 
ing sotivity of ancient and modern 
Europe. Their Indian commerce was 
maintained while the west was still 


barbarous, and it was fading 

the west was becoming civilwed, The 
Cape of Good Hi discovered to- 
-wards the close of the fifteenth osn- 


mono- tury, drew this commerce into a new 
chanvel. Instead 


of passing overland, 
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and by the Persian and Arabian 

it became slowly diverted into the 

hands of those western nations which 

‘were moat conveniently situated for 

fhe pialittenaion ot a carrying trade 
way lape. @ principal 

nations which henceforth successively 


ugnzped the commerce and territories m 
of India, were Portugal, Holland, 


France, and Britain. But their trade 
and their government were for the 
most part marked distinct prin- 
ciples. Port paid less attention 
to the wealth than to the territorial 
influence which her eastern acquisi- 
tions secured her. It thus happened 
that the carrying trade of Vanice and 
ich, 


Genoa whi: to the Port; 
i overy of the Jape, had nevor becn 
aasailed, was but, iminishedl. 


But during tho sixteenth century, the 
Dutch dominion in India rapidly 
eclipsed the Portuguese, and waa dis- 
tinctly marked by the commercial 
character which the Portuguese policy 
had repniliated The Dutch trading 
and mulitary rule in the East was soon 
brought into rivalry, both with the 
British and the French. At length, 
in the middle of tho seventeenth age, 
Dutch power waa destroyed by 
Cromwell ; and the military aud na- 
val career of Britain, in the next cen- 
tury, destroyed in turn the Fronch 
rule also; this left us the undisputed 
mastera of the cast. But the origin 
of the British trading wealth dates 
from the age of the Tudors ; and with 

the age of the Tudors we will bogin. 
The Levant trade was the first 
means of our direct participation in 
eastern wealth. This traffic originated 
early in the sixteenth century, in an 
aim, on the part of our moro enter- 
prising merchanta, to take the Indiun 
carrying trade out of the hands of the 
Venetian and Genoese repul 80 
fer as Britain was concerned. 1S 
ilo marine of those states had, 
up to that time, absorbed the whole 
mn carrying trade with the east, 

which tl 


shores of Syria. 
the Levant, this trade was chiefly in 
this ac- 


tl 


fhe bende of the Arete; and 
ive people, content with transporting 
Indian produce to the Syrian 
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commenced on the 
in fo tho of 
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usntly, were disemberked on 
these shores at » ness! fabulous price, 
The Levant us formed the 
first encroachment on the medimval 
monopoly of the Italians, and it was 
‘before the great discoveries 
of the Portu; had founded com- 
ercia) establishmenta in the east. 
But im an earlier juncture—and 
even before Vasco di reached 
Calicut, on his first expedition of 
discovery to India—attempts were 
made by British explorers to pene- 
trate to that country, by means both 
of the “‘north-east” and “north-west” 
passages, The question of the exist- 
quee of these two snaritions. = Toutes, 
fo aa active a geographical pro! 
lem in that period os they did some 
ten or twenty years ago, In 1497, a 
fleet of several vessels was equi 
under Henry VII., under one John 
Cabot, a Venetian, in the British naval 
service, vin Wimp to discover 
passage © eastern seas, e 
north-west. This expodition attests 
the roudiness wich. wes exhibated, ate 
Ws, even in Ys adopt 
improve on the discoveries of other 
nations ; for the date of ita departure 
from these shores is but throo ycars 
after the successful voyage of Colum- 
bus. Oxabot, however, even in 
penetrating into any of the half- 
frozen channels of North America, 
in which our georraphy vanishes, 
His crew mutinied betwoen latitudes 
67° and 68° N.; and with thia event 
his discoveries, of course, terminated. 
Ha ike {unt before faven in with 
foun: A ough many years 
before the value of this acqui- 
sition was appreciat 
After the failure of this oxperi- 
ment sixty years elapsed 
ition. sbastian Cabot, the son 
the discoverer of Newfoundland, 
pawns hee with other ob- 
jects, certain icta of the American. 
peinlend Tn 1663, however, under 
ward VI. experiment was ro- 
ay jaa sounds, ye id. 
@ sum consid- 
erable in that peri 


was subscribed 
the merchants of London, and a 


was ted to the lorers 
by the Brita Grown eo 
This expedition was intrasted to 
Sir Hugh Willoughby. It consisted 
of three veseels, wi ‘were Wret 
off the coast of Lapland. Various 
experiments were afterwards repeated 
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bya nation too bold and adventurous 1600, A charter of in: ration was 
+0 be deterred by disaster. The only ueen Hlizabeth jn that 
i 3 te Aimee they bore year. The ompany was de med 
were of an indirect character. ie “a body rate an iti 18 
disco of Newfoundland was udded the@ Pod Comme 


the acquisition of the territories which 
form a chief part of the present do- 
minion of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany. . 
Butat length the spirit of discovery, 
which the succeesea of Columbus and 
had rendered nearly nnivenal, 
ve way to steadier and more prac- 
tical enterprise. Britain begun at 
length to render available the kuow- 
that Europe already possensed, 
and to adopt that route to India hy 
the Cape which previously ahe evomed. 
to have despined. It is strange, in- 
deed, to contemplate the effect winch 
this event at first produced. Instead 
of atimulating Britain to adopt the 
Portuguese “Fiscovery, her firat in- 
sane iy to dieroree, wise soaldt 
eclipse the fortune of Portugal. 
Nor is this oe after the unknown 
by any meansexplained on the ground 
the exclusive Papal grants of the 
igh neaa to the Peninsular States ; 
for while such grants wore unperfectly 
ol eg even in those times, the 
spirit of Arctiedincovery did not desert 
us when the Reformation had shaken 
off the Papal allegiance in Britain. 

It was not, however, until afior 
the accession of pusebetl {hat tho 
maritime passage by way of the Cupe 
waa fully catablished as the British 
highway to India. During the reign 
of Henry VIII, our Eastern enter- 
prise, just damped by successive fuil- 
‘ures within the Arctic circle, hud taken 
the abape of a developinent of our 
Levanttrade. Insteadof terminating 
our traffic at the point at which the 
Arnbe took it up—namely, at the ports 
of Syria —we carried it overland to 
the Persian Gulf by means of regular 
establishments along the course of the 

‘When, however, the de- 
init er of Spain had leasoned 
the ri which our commerce 
to encounter on the Atlantic, our trad- 
ing icy entirely restricted 
to maintenance of the by. 
way ofthe Cape. Towards tho end of 
the sixteenth century this result was 
attained. Sir Francis was one 
of the chief instruments of this policy 
on his return from the East in 1687. 

‘The institution of the earliest East 

India Company dates from the year 


name of the Governor and Company 
of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies.” Their trading 
privileges, after the fashion of modern 
charters, were limited in duration, and 
lasted (by the terms of this grant) for 
only nm years. The ci , how- 
ever, Conte 2 Tudou sonfesion i 
geographical idoas, as the result 
this zeal for discovery. The Company 
are therchy invested with the exclu- 
sive right of trading “to all parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, eastward to the 
Straiteof Magellan, exceptsuch coun- 
tries or ports as were in the actual 
ion of any Christian prince in 
amity with the Queen.” The infer- 
ence obviously is, that the legal ad- 
visers of Elizabeth, so lately a4 the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
ceutury, considered Amcrica to inter- 
vene between the Cape of Good Hopo 
and the Straits of Magellan | 

The Company, thus formed, has 
been criticised for ith speculating and 
(we inay say) fur itr gambling charac- 
ter. The fact ia true, though the cri- 
ticism is scarcely fair. Tho issue of 
the experiment was most uncertain, 
while the spirit of enterprise waa pro- 
portionatel lystrong. Every one, there- 
fore, waa willing to invest a little, but 
few were willing toinvest much. The 
shares were fitty pounds each, and 
were between seven and eight thou- 
sand in number, since the whole capi- 
tal subscribed amounted to between 
£350,000 and £400,000. The charter 
also allowed the Company to import 
Indian produce free of duty during’ 
the first six voyages, in order that the 
experiment of this new traftic might 
receive due cncouragement, 

It was in February, 1601, that the 
first four vessels fitted out by this 
Company were despatched from these 
shores to the Indian seas, to lay the 
base of our present dominion in the 
Kast. Their voyage to Sumatra occu- 

sing ovtensibly, at leant of cimanaiee 
ing ostensibly, at lea: @ mercan- 
tilo character atone, ‘twas well re- 
es by the Kings i Bantam and 
cheen. This peaceful guise very soon 
deserted them ; ‘andthe inheren? spirit 
ofa Company quickly developed itaelf. 
The expedition were disappointed of 
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their anticipated homeward freight, 
in conseguence of a failure in the crops 
of pepper and some other articles. 
To return empty, and thus to damp 
the whole national ardour in Eastern 


ent ‘waa not to_be thought of. 
Acoordingly, Captain Lancaster, who 
comma on if of the Company, 


concerted with a Danish expedition to 
attack the Portuguese settlement at 
Malacca. Having seized the spices in 
possession of that European colony, 
and boarded the Portuguese veanels 
which they encountered, the expedi- 
tion of the first East India Company 
returned to England in 1603, with a 

‘ious freight. The success of the 

experiment appears to have de- 
termined the Anglo-Indian future. 
Perhaps if Captain caster had not 
virtually hoisted the colours of a pirate 
in the ‘hipelago, we should not be 
now possessed of an empire in the 





The immense profits alleged to en- 
sue from these voyages were more 
nominal than real “The early Indian 
trade of this country is said to have 
Yielded a return of 140 per cent. But 
it must be remembered that these 
were no annual returns. Our mer- 
cantile revo, salwar 2 ard home 
ward, occu] at that time, hetween 
three and ‘bur years, Even after the 
lapse of al] this time, the closing of 
the Company's accounts occupied a 
nearly equal additions! peri: Six 
or seven years, consequently, inter- 
vened before the return of 140 
cent. was realized. The rate of in- 
terest on our first epcculations with 
India hardly, therefore, exceeded 20 
per cent. annually. Add to this that 
the average rate of interest was then 
much higher than it is now. 

During the reign of James I, the 
British it India Company rapid, 
in in power, though duped and 
thwarted by the king, und thrown 
into collision with rival European 
companies in the That pro- 
minent part of our Indien adminis- 
tration which, in Hindosten, is dis- 
tinctively termed “political,” and 
which, in Europe, is not leas distine- 
tively termed “diplomatic,” appears 
to have ssaumed importance in a very 
earl iod. “‘ Political business,” 


i tells us of an 
eminent public functionary who was 
VOL. LIL—NOo, COOVILE 


t privil in further- 
ie trading designs which we 
tine Objects of British policy at thi 

eo) at this 

riod appear to have Been n of two 
each convergin; to 

the suse axpbitows Sd. Tho Reve 
aim of the Company wes shat. of ob- 
taining either exclusive, or, at least, 
preferential privileges on the Inditn 
soil, by means of diplomatic interven- 
tion with the native powers. The 
second was that of combining with 
another com} against some third 
company, whose ity it might 
happen to be their common interest 


lentroy. 

Thus, te 1619, an alliance of this 
kind was concerted between the Bri- 
tish and Dutch Companies, This alli- 
ance had for its aim to arrest the pro- 
secution of a policy mutually destruc- 
tive to each other, and also to combine 
for the suppression of an Arab carry- 
ing trade by sea which affected the 
common interests. But this, like 
every other such alliance, was of short 
duiation Only four ycara 
the well-known “Messacre of Am- 
boyna” took place. This is, probably, 
the most hideous atrocity ever per- 
petrated by Enrupean against Euro- 
pean in the Fastern seas. The mas- 
secre was vindicated by the Dutch on 
the alleged ground that the English 
had designed the seizure of Amboyna, 
one of the largest and most fertile 
islands in the Dutch possession, The 
English consisted of but a handful of 
some thirty or forty men—the Dutch 
of @ considerable eolony, defended. 
several hundred troops and formidable 
military outworks. Neither James 


nor. ‘les attempted to av this 
cold-blooded massacre of the ‘ish 
the Dutch ; and it was for 

well, in hia treaty of peace with 
Hollane demand the chastisement 


of all who had taken part in it. 
Thus the- rapid rise of our 

with the East Indies, at the com- 

mencement of the seventeenth, age, 


the im: 
seourit a tae «tive settlers in 
eee ee eee of foreign 
nettloments to the prejudice of our own 
=, fore, ory inevitable real result of or 
) parnicious policy of ourown 

and of the consistent government 
onr rivala, 

The acceasion of Cromwell to power 
coincided with as great a crisis inour in 
maritime as in our domestic history. 
‘We were then on the ver, nge of being 
beaten over the whole of the 
Not once but twice did the 


did they leave us also a ruined inter- 
nat . The few years of 
Cromwell's reign were peculiarly in- 
strumental in iug our Indian 


future ; and those, perhaps, who in- 
veatigate the restoration of British 
power in the East will aacribe an 
equal merit to Cromwell, in the estab- 
it of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
with ‘hat which they are wont to ac- 
in more recent times, to Clive 
stings. In 1649, when Ohariles 

fal, it 


\d_ inevitable that Hol- 
paved i tala “4 Wi 
‘pa Power in ¢ 16 seas. Nine 
Yee Sarre before the death of 

well, in 1688, 


the Dutch power 

‘was either completel; or was 
reduced so low as no longer to com- 
promise British ascendancy inthe East. 
‘From the middle of the seventeenth 
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on 
‘wore liable at Madras 


fang. 
mai were 
termed “ interlo 
sion can better 


Oompany of that 
Semone 


patched Fg hi happy ae 
or some intrigue, came 
their aa” a the reign 
Charles says wi 
one of the best ret Jing hoe 
ete the career of the Company a 
highest degree perous, and 
their tions were 
scale of magnitude which sagtea to their 
being viewed as a national interest. 
The marriage of that prince with Ca- 
therine of in addition to 
means of tt 
posoeson OF the inland of Bombay 
Tad its its depensiencies, This the king, 
for a reazouable sum, made over snk, 
the Comany, and th thus afforded them. 
a town and harbonr which gave sect 
rity to their commercial operations 
with the western coast of India, and 
Tylieved them from the frpotions of 
@ Mogul governors, and the gen 
ppeertataty which sometimes mes attended 
eir le at the n 
tory of Surat.” Seppo ig fac. us 
also of the acquisitions of the Com- 
in this juncture on the coast of 
1. “On the 


< 


, who, there can 
{ them this deri- 


and facilitated 1 ts progr : ‘by all the 
i 

means in their Tho. Nabob 

of the Carnatic wed them to com- 

for the customs to which they 

an- 

nual payment; and the of Gol- 

sonia se} ly released there ap nett 

dues whatever, 

an 
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try, extended the same privileges of 
trade to,all those of his count 

who ah enter ue r. Tre 
ving tells us that from this circum- 
sane one comaenal eminence at 
jatcutta arose. A great factory forth- 
with ap) at Hooghly, on the 
‘western ofthe “Their 
int ” he continues, “ag well as 
security, soon afterwards 
compelled them to take part in native 
Politics ; _ it was found jient 

to protect their recent acquisitions 
strong fortifications. emenrtied 
tual commencement of the Com ‘8 

territorial possessions in Be: bd 
No commercial dominion arose more 
gradually than that of Britain in the 
inlliary prowoun but military prowess 
‘prowess 
‘was developed through the apirit.of 
commerce. Thus, wherever a mili- 
establishment arose in British 

India, it always arose for the 

tion of mercantile settlements ly 


existence, The course pursued by of Indian 


in 
the Hast India Company, at the out- 
eet, was similar to that pursued 
the Hudson's Bay Gompany. The 
first aim of either was the build- 
Bs, rd factories ; but the epeees 
lompany appear rarel; ve 
gone beyond: this step, which com- 
and Gawarlice peopl, for tho accutey 
and unwarlike people, for the seu 
of their commercial interesta. But 
she Betish settlers in Tndis had mare 
formidal ents — opponent 
both native ond Eur: "the fac- 
tory was acareely built, when the ad- 
dition of a fort became necesaary. The 
ire een areeectee 
cupidity nearest native 
If his attack were successful, both 
inguished ; but fort and fac- 
tory rose up elsewhere. If it were 
beaten off, his defeat usually involved 
‘the ceagion of nearest portion of 
his territories. Thus arose the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the Company. 
i upon its local 


our dominion over nearly 200,000,000 


human beings. th 

Tad argo ne oe 

bootie the whesne of porting mes 
productions which Europe, 
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in England 


© first ition, con- 
sisting of four vessels, had sailed from 
our shores. It apy to have been 
drawn up by. Sir Josiah Child, who 
held the office of Governor of Bom- 
bay, then nearly the first position in 


Imports from India in value. 
saltpeti 


lico, pepper, re, in- 
igo, raw silke, he 
silks, Gruge, 82." to eho 
Pieced sai ty aes £800,000 
joods imported cers 
and seamen, on their own 
private account, and con- 
sisting of diamonds, pearls, 
musk,ambergris,&c.,tothe 
oe = 350,000 
Dodiace “he feck ing St tO000 
1a 1ors, worl 
expenses, &0., in India, 60,000 
Total importa, « £1,030,000 
Exports to India. 
Bullion, . . = « £320,000 
‘Woollen and other 
Bullion, by private trade, 'g0\000 
‘Woollen goods, &c., - 
vate trade, . i nae 40,000 
‘Total experts, = £050,000 


10* 


shipping of the Company at 

this time (1675) did not, however, 
exceed 5,000 tona, being somewhat 
Jess than the combined tonusge of 
i ips in our own day. 
These 5,000 tona were distributed, not 
but among thirt fo 
. We 
however, that he 
error a8 
the East 
Tt was, 


mm bably, 15, or even 20,000 
jore pro Uy, 15,000, e is 


imeelf tells us that: 

the veasels then employed varied in 

tonnage from 300 to 600 each, a state- 

ment wondrously inconsistent with 
his computation of the total. . 

‘With regard to the relative im- 


tary defence, and of the diticalty 
bd 
Obtaining it eleowhere. “To other of 


our in] from India we must as- 


criba the of the superiority 
which Bri manufactures have 60 
long maintained over those of the 


Prati ait eld Baye 
raw icoes, and indigo mun\ 
ranked tunong the materiél which 
vbled Englund to set to work as a 
manufacturing country before the 
seventeenth century was out, and with 
great advantage over the Continental 


"This truth was singularly proved 
was 
in the course of litigation’ between 


es 


¢ 


Turkey Company, that came under 
the cognizance of the Privy Conncil. 
The key Company, with the 
monopolous irit of @ corporation in 
that day, and which, indeed, trading 
corporations haye by no means lost 
in our lai the importation 

own and ex- 
India Com- 
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East India Company and the Cow 
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Company, which is that of which we 
hisve been treating, was menaced in 
the reforming age of William JIT. 
Cromwell's “inter! ” Fe-] 


, and the formation of a new one 
bn distinct inciples. House of 


on pring 
Commons petitiuned also. The an- 
swer returned by his Majesty to the 
latter petition illustrates the different 
maxims of constitutional government 
which prevailed in those deya from 
what prevait now. The House of 
Commons received no answer what- 
ever until the ation, when they 
were ically informed that his 
Majesty would consider their address! 
ly, howover, had the re- 
formers brought matters to this cri- 
nis—that the judges had pronounced 
formal opinion of the legality of a 
dissolution of the Company within 
three yearsa—when this very Com- 
pany extrarted from William, in a 
surreptitious and still mysterious 
manner, a new charter for twenty-one 
ears. It is probable, however, that 
coup détat over the Compan: 
about to take its place waa achiev 
by means of extensive bribery among 
¢ Privy Vouncillora. Nearly £90,000 
Pras expended in i opeeial lege 
'y the Company in the year e 
sudden renewal of their charter, 
whereas their annual expenses for 
special service had avernged at not, 
more than £1,200. The House of 
Commons here interfered, and de- 
manded inquiry. Sir Thomas Coke, 
“Governor the Company, was 
committed to the Tower; and the 
Duke of Leeds, Lord President of the 
cil, was impeached. 
‘At length the “interlopers” grew 
too powerful to_be resisted ; and in 
1698 the new East India Com 
‘were constituted by a charter 
the Crown, which, by giving them 
concurrent privileges with the old 
Qompeny, directly violated the char- 
ter of 1693, which had bestowed ex- 
elusive powers on the latter. The 
result, however, was simply an 





of -yation of the original m: h 
Perea ketene td 


had 
deemed, that to create two mon 
lies were uivalent to the inatitution 
of free trade. In this innocent appre- 
hension of the truths of “potseal 
economy they were soon undeceived. 


Teasont 
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The two Companies, while 
acted ag monopolists guoad hs oe Test 
of the world, acted nearly as belliger- 
ents guoad themselves. 
the nearest illustration that we can 
suggest to their proceedings, in our 
own day, is to be found in the recent 
rival tween the Great Northern 
and. ‘Western railways. Each 
pany endeavoured to effect the 
destruction of the other, with differ- 
ent means, but with maal animosity. 
At length, in 1702, the old and the 
new Company were amalgamated into 
that united porporation which is now 
known as th st India Company. 
The two existing courta—reapectively 
of Directors and of Proprietors—were 
then created. The three presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, were 
also constituted, with their distinct 
executive and judicial jurisdictions. 
It i in short, from the age of Anne 
a thes paoders polity of our Indian 


empire de vie these changes consoli- 
dated our Indian government, they 
confirmed the system of monupoly, 
Thenceforth there was no organized 
rivalry. Such was the condition of 
our Indian trade during the ile 
of the eighteenth century, and until 
the close of the French wyolutionant 
war. It war not until the year 1815 
that the rae le of free was 
establi indian commerce. In 
that year the licence of exclusive 
trade which the Company had so 


eld, bit abrogated, and com- Great 


morce with India was finully thrown 
open to the world. It has often struck 
‘as that this is one of several instances 
which indicate the true commercial 
liberality which characterized the Tory 
mle at that period, and we might cite 
the ready acquiescence of Lord Uastle- 
reagh in the free navigation of the 
reat rivers = ror Suting the 
longress ‘ienna, in the same 
year, a8 & similar indication of liberal 
policy. 
The introduction of the tea, tenis, 
in the eighteenth century, soon form 
8 large part in the oriental commerce 
of of Barone. Tt is Singular to perceive 
0 similarity be' 


baer of T autieat e e 
Goyernment a 


the eccentric that, 
wih bed 


our own 
juestion more than « ie 
cad Eades Principles srowed by 


and 
principle is ‘aut this sabordi- 
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nating commerce torevenue. Accord- 
ingly, from Ake moment that tes ap 


*Patihamant capes 
300 per cent. 
the semi-barbarous policy 
Europe in our own day. 
however, this duty was 
to 64 per cent. Thus matters 
remained from Sir Robert Walpoie’s 
administration until 1784, when when Fatt, 
then Prime Minister 
of the Exchequer, reduced. it to caller 
cent. This is, perhaps, the earlisat: 
Indication on record it's liberal 


The Ree oF this pre 


tariff was what Peet have have 
been expected. 1c trade 


in tea was either contral orit was 
maintained by forei companies, in 
our own exclusion. panies, 
although the import duty. wey 
course, not less 

than on the English an Com- 


ny, held certain preferential condi- 
ane, which enabled them fo 8 sell tea, 
cheaper in the English markets than 
our own company, _ — val monopaly 
Foreign eotporstion. "Ti appouss Guat 
fore: oration. It a a 
in me years prior to the reduction 
of the tea duty to 12} per cent. by 
Me Pitt, in 1784, foreign com] 
not less than 130,000,000 
Bound of ten sto Europe and that 
of this immense quantity, not lees 
than 124,000, noo. were upshipped in 
Britain, f flor domestic consump- 
tion, Meanwhile the British 
pany did not import so much as 
ct eon sagt pounds. 
ures show, in a striking 
manner, w it a distinctive predileo- 
tion tea-drinking was ams our an- 
cestors, while tea was near! 
cessible to continental Europe as to 
ourselves. More than 180,000,000 
pounds of tea appear to har 
consumed by Great Britain, where 
only six fiona were consutny 
the rest of 


4 


50 


the rest of maritime Europe beat us, 
in the carrying trade, at a rate of two 
‘to one, even for commodities designed means 
for our own, consumption | 
It is worth while to notice another 
the eter patho the at ators 
We anid that the contraband 
trade waa meanwhile very a In 
Sorwerremnce of shis, the ng Com- 
pany, w! for reasons BI were 
to sell even at a higher 
itinental companies, 
tions re- 
ey could not 
nell their tea. ‘Lord North's govern 
ment accordingly allowed them to ex- 


insisted ing, 
a ae of the dependence of what was 
then British. ica, Thereupon Yan- 
keeland, already in rebellion—the date 
of these events was 1773—mi 


arts nomol that it wo cd pat 


ta a eavere nelont pa vation 
rina When et af rev ay eaui 
1 'a shi 


Wh 
at New spas mma 
striot 
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Company, which ars the subject of 
Sheask titan fn ether of these Yoon 
sures. The absence of any measure 


for 
the existing Pradness 


But our great mercantile po 
not 80 bea as the 
Hament. 


thie 
thy gee Charter tends fro 


the apeese 1814—and with the year 16l4 


Hong ie cag noe sto 
apse 


vate 2 cont in 1784, did not extend, 
however, to the exportation by manu- 
facturers of private goods in ships 
of the Company at moderate freight 


eS et in the interc! 


‘TheFrench revolutionary war,which 
broke out in 1793, 2) to bave 

is 9 stinmalns to Beiab commerce 
in the t was in that very 
that we sent out beni bred 
Chins. i mage? 


This miasi 
pogo all ite cored obpats, bat, 
additional privileges 
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thus peraded Can’ the Chinese 
Barbatans, 8 ise 


in 
tended materially to withdraw their 
attention materially from the direct 
supervision of commercial affairs. 
««For ten years,” says Mr. Irving, 
«+ their saloe of sill were conducted ata 
loss; and they sacrificed no less than 
£900,000 in laying the foundation of this 
. There can be little doubt that 
ft would have answered their expec- 
tations and have proved remarkably 
profitable, if the inventions of Ark- 
wright und others had not rendered it 
possible to produce cotton goods so cheap 


however, is not cha- 
6 


It_is extremely doubt- 
with, whether the Com- 
evor have produced 
duty on its 
abro; BO 


BER 
iy 

a8E 

fag 

ie 

1G 

3 


E 
f 
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when the of 1856 
trade in the Baltic and the 
‘We have not the requisite 
enumerate the various sources of trade 
which were developed under the com- 
mercial rule of a Com , Which 
assuredly is entitled to the credit of 


having good 

The rom this country also 
form cd's. considerable share of our 
Indian commerce. Yor! 

and Oornish tin must be enumerated 


our 
Sea. 


among our chief to the Fast, 
In the latter: ity, 60 far at least 
as its export to is con 

we had a flerce rivalry to sustain with 


the Dutch for a 1 ‘iod, and at 
length secured a 8 sone Period, 8 trans- 
mission there. It may not be gene- 
rally known that tin is used in circu- 
lation to a great extent both in China 
aud elsewhere in the East. By these 
means we e prevented, ina great 
the loss of silver in our own country. 
It is impoasible to resist the conclu- 
sion, that our Indian wealth was 
To means secured by our final - 
sion alike of the Px ese, the 
Hollanders, and the French, towards 
the closo of the last century. The 
n expedition of the French Di- 


silk, revtory in 1798 was, perhaps, the only 


direct attampt whi: since been 
made by cither of these powers to re- 
gain it during the interval since our 
ascendancy was asserted and 

i and Vernon. it intrigue 
has never failed to be busy, if the op- 
portunity for direct demonstration 
‘were not again forthcoming. We can 
hardly dowbt that, if a great mari- 


to time war should ever recur—a con- 


tingonc oa which wo shall be uncom- 
monly lucky to avoid during the life- 
time of our own tion—a more 
ined att to wrest i 
Wealth, if not also Indian territory, 
made, than we have - 
rienced. There are now fewer hess 
of commercial contention than during 
Hhogreat war ofthe Revolution, when 
very prevent 1 con 
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ince the abrogation of the Company's 
sontsst the progres of trade before 
con © le before 
and after this sbrogation, we sball 
perceive how greatly the measure of 
1814 tended to the increase of traffic, 
If we take the various decades of 
year from the period at which Anglo- 
dian trade firat gained real im, 
ance, to the period at which the Com- 
pany’s monopoly expired, we shall 
gain a clear notion, in tho first place, 
of the extent of this trade under mo- 
popoly. We will trace this rise of 
Indian trade from the year1700. From 
1700 to 1710, the average annual 
tonnage of vessols trading between 
these shores and India did not exceed 
2,000 ; from 1710 to 1720, it rose to 
2,250; from 1720 to 2730, it advanced 
to 2,800 ; from 1730 to 1740, it was 
3,700 ; from 1740 to 1750, it rose to 
nearly 
6,500 ; from 1760 to 1770, it roxe to 
6,000 ; from 1770 to 1780, to near 
8,000 ; from 1780 to 1790, it rose to 
10,000 ; and from 1790 to 1800, ite 
average was 16,000. During the first 
fifteen years of this century, the ave- 
is 40,000, 

figures look aa though they 

ought: to satisfy ordinary cupi 
ambition. But they ropresent a very 
emall share of the increase of Indian 


close of the reign of monopoly, 
in great measure, from the abnormal 
state of war in which we were then 


“Tf"we refer to ing figuree— 
and in this Sinatise of ines legis- 
ion even statistics have their popu- 
Jar interest—we ahall see that the rire 
of eastern commerce was previously 
flow. It would, thereft be 

to fe the monopalous ‘Com- 

pany credit for the whole of the in- 


crease during a 
‘We find thst, in the course of nit 


years (1700-1790), the 
hn OY ee i ea a 
10,000 tons ; and that in the it 
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500 ; from 1750 to 1760, to oj 
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ninety years mentioned, with its rise 
during the ten yeare—179051800— 
seven of which were years of war, we 
find that the increase daring those ten 
years was nearly equal to the increase 
during the preceding ninety. We 
must assume, theiefore, that unless 
this monopoly had been destroyed 
with the close of the war, the rapid 
increase of the preceding period would 
have been found to have been merel; 
artificial, ond Indian trade wouk 
perhaps, have retrograded. : 
With these 8 before us, it can 
hardly be questioned that there isa 
gloriows future for the British empire 
in India, if after-generations shall be 
true to their trust. The Company, 
With ite attendant monopoly, formed 
the necessary means of originati 
that empire. But for the bope of 
commercial gain, we should not have 
ned relations with India. But for 
6 exclusive privileges assigned to 
the few in the early charters of in- 
corporation, none would have com- 
menced the enterprise. Nothing is 
more hard than to create an enthusi- 
asm to draw the genius of ation 
into one definite channel. When that 
object is attained the development of 
the enterprise is comparatively easy. 
Great incentives are therefore neces- 
gary at the outset, but the necessity 
for them declines as we advance. The 
exclusive privileges in commerce en- 
joyed by the Company were, conse- 
quently, wise and lutary at the 
cutest, but they were maintained too 


e spectacle of monopolics thus 
enduring into our own century, is, ag 
it were, the analogue to the fact that: 
political economy wasalmost unknown 
until near the end of tho lost 
Modern Europe, during the sixteenth, 
scventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 

re commercial than the 
ci world in coding juD0- 
tare of history. National wealth and 
political power had never been so de- 
pendent upon commorce; yet the 
philosophy of commerce—which has 
since passed by the technical name of 
Political Economy—was a thing un- 
stadied. Some glimmerings into this 
Greet Hehe thea npn Be oy tho er 

shed upon if Te- 
search ae Adam Smith, The work of 
Adam Smith, published in 1778, con- 
stituted not simply an era in the esti- 
mation of posterity, but an era ap- 
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preciable even in its own day. Nearly 
‘three centuries after the rise of our 
Levant trade, nearly two centuries 
after the jnoorporation of the first 
East India Company, the first 
treatise that could guide « trading 
uation. to put fe the best advantage 
e empire in its poaseasion, apy 
on the laws of commercial cena 
Tho fall of the municipal privilegea 
of the East India Company could not 
be doubtful, after the laws of com- 
morcial wealth were once ascertained. 
It is true that the advantages of in- 
terchange between nations, on which 
this question greatly depended, was 
the ry Tather of M. Ricardo 
than of Adam Smith ; and this branch 
of political economy is distinctivel; 
that with which the name of M. 
Ricardo is associated. But quite 
enough was known in 1814 to insure 
the downfall of the Company, so far 
as respects its commercial regimé. 
The threatened, thongh still only 
threatened, annihilation of itapolitical 
Tights, seems to us to be an almost. 


inevitable deduction from the loss of Brit 


ita commercial charter, Its exixtence 
was simply commercia) in the first 
place ; and the conquests it was per- 
mitted to retain were conquesta at~ 


loreal. 
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more than one of right. Tt shouldbe 
ranting the trcitral sights eo Tong 
ting the itorial righte so 
exercised by the Company, have 
alwayerecognised thiaprinciple. They 
have not granted uitiea ; they 
have not even granted indefinite pe- 
Tiods of enjoyment ; or, in other words, 
a tenure daring pleagure, They have 
grant ights for fixed periods of 
years; and the mere fact of granting 
rights for such determinate periods, 
clearly implies that the Indian terri- 
tories were, as it were, leased out to 
the Company, and that the right of 
re-entering possessed by the State was 
indisputable. 

At the present moment the Euro- 
pean commorce with British India an- 
nually exceeds t10 mitlion tons, in 
exports and imj . The latest re- 
turns, those of 1855, fix the total 


tonnage at 2,390,000 tons, The native 
maritime commerce is meanwhile re- 
froater part of this has ui 
n developed indirectly throu; 
itish instrumentality. feanw) 
the yalue of tho annual i 
into British India 


imports 
is now nearly 
uch ig the 


tained, and also sanctioned, in ita sinceDi Gama and Drake first crossed 
coramerctal character. After the the Indian seas. 
1814, the question was one of policy, 

FLOREAL, 


4 CONTRIBUTION TO ANTHOLOGY. 


© the golden hours! 
‘When with gentle duty 


Then, while April drips 


Dew-rain 


down like treasures 


‘On each bloom whose ti 
‘Blush with floral pleasures, 
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Tokens of His 1: 
EE 
Te thro’ the wildw 


poset, 
Primroses from moes arise— 
Each a yellow spangle. 


Lurking lo ! serenely 
Where the violet poops thry 
Umbrage clustered greenly. 


Sreh the sapphire dell 
‘When the zep! ar echt, 


Rpling in the down il 


Cowalips in the 
Showa wa rudy speckles, 
‘Thro’ their velvet len. 


Oxslips sown around 
Like a mellow glory 


With a ae story. 


Sprouting from the mould, 
Downie sd a, 
Danae Sen the make wold, 
ished on the hedges. 
Other buds more fair 


Plants that from rough stocks 
’Round the lattice clamber, 


Blent with purple hollyhocks, 


Scarlet pimpernels, 
A liveried vassals ; 
Po hr oh 
‘Hung in crimson tassels. 
Dahlias richly dight 

Blown in gaudy 


Pamion creepers, quaint to a 
Mickel vin aslis sad cress, 


Sorrel to the pith, 

Acid in its savour ; 

Red geraniums sconted with 

‘Warm metallic flavour. 

Chalices ah ed over 

‘With the sheen whose lees have stained 
Pinks like cultured clover. 


Tang 


‘Tinting all the hills 
With sunute com 


Scattering ‘mid the crags 


rills 


Blooms of varied sweetness. 


‘Welcome then each bud, 
‘Welcome wood and dingle, 
‘Where in Nature’s ample flood 

blossoms mingle. 


Leaves and 


Heaven, so fable tells, 

Hath celestial flowers— 
Meads divine of asphodels 

And amaranthine bowers : 


though Earth’; like reeds, 
God iat toomned C3 bes 
Beauty lives in world- been “woods, 


Beauty gods might 


‘Welcomo then each 
‘Welcome every bramble 


cherish. 


aio 


‘Welcome budding woods of May 
Tempting feel to ramble ! 


W.c.K. 


CHEAP SECURITY. 


‘SHAKE TALKS ABOUT RIFLE-CLUDS, SUTWEEN MEMSRA, MUFF, TILL, FUNKER, DOLT, AND 
‘WIDAWAxE. 


FIRST TALK. 


friend 
heaatie os only 


Sate to te 
, youd have battled it 
our parson 


oat to. the very. demtb; if 





do. I’m for any man that'll cut down 
the She estimates, and fights tooth and 
it rates and taxes. 

Fights tooth and nail”— 
that’s just it just it ; Muff himself is only 

Tilt. rhs tongue, 
eh your John 

Dolt, or add, what I say, “when it 


Bat it ee pay to let 

thieves get ix in, all for a silly saving in 
shutters 5 nor to be cheap- 
belie er as 6 purchase of a re 
fuer that might tke Paterfamilias 


feel potty secare against burgiars 
who’ be ‘mure to hear he'd got-one. 
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Tm not 0” way of thinking, Mr, 
Till, thong T dare say, none of us 
like to be taxed; but penny-wise”” 
may be “pound-foolish ;” for my 

I wish they'd Souble the Lares for 
army, navy, and coast defen 
and then 4 for ‘one, could sleep Taare 
comfortably. 

Wydawake—Pah! far too much 
has been spont already on those ainks 
of jobbery and extravagance—the 
Horse Guards and the Admiralty ; and 
on Alderney, too, w! at the cost 
of half @ mullion in building them a 
sort of charnel prison, we must, when 
all’s Snished, keep. five thousand = 

lars, by w: mn, utter! 
focked up ; ‘and on Adershott, where 
twenty thousand more are systemati- 
cally made to loathe life and forget 
patriotism, under the worry of & 
and the hardshipa of martinet 
management. o Funker ; let the 
twenty-three million for army and 
navy suffice ; und, by better system, 
and more decent honesty, be made to 
go, the work of. forty-six, by al means, 

it can ;~we have plenty of unpro- 
tected colonies. 

v4 100. “Winy. th ae thing 
coast , they’ve nothil 
to rig to come over, end kill, burn, 
and plunder at pleasure ; it’s horrible 
te think of what might happen any 

our 

Dolt—What? at this time of day, 
when universal brotherhood ia every 
nation’s motto. 

Wydawake,—And Europe a hedge- 

of bayonets. 

ug-—But consider commerce, 
friend Wydawake ; it is surely every 
market's interest to keep the peace. 

Wydawake.— Except the cannon. 


mart's, Naaman. 
Tul.—Where'stheirmoney tocome 
from? France is bankrupt, and the 
ainews of war—— 
"unker,—| be found in the 
plunder of London ! 
Wydawake.—Well, Funker, so far 
T agree with you, that were os yet 
no security againat 8 pi rusi 
‘the master of the pack over there can’t 
hold in his dogs of war. For my own 
part, I believe well of his intentions 
towards us : 
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of my Zouaves and chaseeurs are let 
alip upon you ; kill ’em off, by all 
you can, and take care of 
ma} 

Fumker.—There! Pm glad you're 
as afraid of them as I am, for they 
tell me our a cleverish fellow, 

Wydawake. 
rydawake.—Afraid | an English- 
man afraid ! it’s not that: very 
possibly I, with all the young fellows 
round us, would be never so happy aa 
in the excitement and perils of an in- 
vading razzia, But it would be a 
zithe t imeas for our quiet vill 
and sleepy towns, nevertheless, “ 
sword eon through the land;” far 
and wide all Jaid_ waste, and every- 





where arson, pills and murder, 
solely because we wot tarm against 
marauders. 


Muff—At all events, friend, no one 
of them would Bet ate 

Wydaweke-—That may be true 
enough, Naaman ; but considering the 
dai done by « fire, it’s small com- 
fort to reflect that, at some time or 
other, it 18 pretty sure to be put out. 
Let but forty thousand live crapauds 
land anywhere on our const, out of 
the very possible hundred thousand 
embarl in any given hour or two, 
from Cherbourg, and the country up 
to Oxford would be a desert in a fort- 
night—that’s to say, unless my recipe 
for Cheap Serur ity ia goon ad 
7l.—Cheap Security 1 come, that: 
would be aomething; eh, Noaman 
molt —Yes5 T mI 

it.—Yes ; I suppose your plan is 

to make the president of the. Peace 
Society ourspecial Miniaterfor Foreign 
Affairs ; and to send over a deputation 
of Quakers to convince M. Hyéne and 
the colonels of their foolishness and 


sinfulness, 

Tdi.—Hold your tongue, John. M. 
Hyéne and the colonels would make 
prize of our Friends gladly enough for 
@ sure and thumping ransom. I 
‘wouldn’t be a Quaker, then 3 forthey’d 
fleece him to his very gaiters and 
broad-brim, and then after make him 
fight all the sub-lieutenanta in buff 
one after another, til} they’d skew: 
him back and front. But. hat eyoor 
scheme for: Cheap Security, Tom Wyd- 
awake 7 out with it. 


that Muf.—Ve i it hath 
Taey sant Cound Cheap Bemuny * what 


bet 
he mostobvious way 


may 


_ Cie Senet, 


fie, Thomas Wyd- 
Wydawwake,—Did you everhear talk 
of our secular cricket clubs, or archery 


And 

who’ 
into eo of: that 1 tach vandered 
bear ‘ ” ~And what 


‘the 
blood’s to be drawn out of iron tar- 
1. Fudge Mr. Mu 
Pili —But tell me, Tom, who's to 


By, for the rifles and uniforms, if you 
ve thes, sagiae wha other expenses? and 


im any sbont as ie acts, 


any olen lease, 
He eprastil “4 fs 
tera of 


[Ang 


regulation military ores if 
ile acne atrl tder ner 
(eo fac sascanodimumahers aro 
= 4 


tection (as auxiliary 
chanical rank = file in the field) is 
Patriotic home guerilla force-— 
pega pits and 
opin, a ol it to 
raw Soar doe, 
ekinnishers, _ out “4 hae from shoot- 
‘ponies; inning: foe mar- 
ing: ponies and making him, to his 
ny bitter | astonishment, sarnshow, mira- 
culously melt a ‘small by degrees 
and beautifully Yees | ” Letcannonmeet 
sad rages the opposi te 
it for Joes to an 
YY, post me 500 quick- 
ted snd “Gute: footed axmatenr 


|-known woods, 
and Mes how Boy ick of off all be 
sous-lieutenants, ant 
Hen & tae ea 
wees ae. peers to speak of 
¢, thou 
murder— pick off!” 


Point, earl 


Dolt.—But,Ni 1 these 
most have beta ‘murderers ives, 
for they must have killed a few in 
coming along; 80 is only 


80 Wydawake is 
after a certain old law, “ Who- 
go sheddeth man’s blood, man 








shall his blood be shed.” 

Muf.—O Dolt, Dolt, what sinful 
sentiments are these! Universal love 
of enemies,— 

Titl—And itigated plunder, 
sack, and ‘without check! 
Naaman Muff, I fear me thou art 
but— 

Funker- ‘Mr. Till, don’t say 
it; for you'll put ‘im in @ 
and wher be’s ‘yee white and very 
terrible ; go 0 Sdawake, ywake, for ‘Hoe. 
ven’s il be & quarrel. 


" beet me see, where 
wae 

Tui.—Why, you're now to come to 
the question of costa; who's to 
pay for arms, and accoutrements, aad 





wish 
Weanwncs, but how about 


ing rangee, and plenty of er ex- 
Our chance guinea subscrip- 

foes wouldn’t go far fhe way. 
'ydawake.— Almost every country 
ire would help the movement liber- 
aly; and I, for iknow several 

lords of manors—an 
puanoes too whe would Bladly grant 
-room, and down-room, and com- 
mon-room for the needful out-door 
fopyand oat SPE 
; many & 

bound, would bo proud to have a 
bright star of twenty-five rifles on hia 
great, ball-side to put into the hands 
of hia likeliest Ponng tenant; and 
many @ crack shot, hitherto among 
ii will be tyeo facto 
con’ into # praiseworthy prizo- 
rifleman ; and the bumpkin hold 
i ‘upright and march likoa man; 


and the village tail il 
take rank, for a wi Regent ed 


I 


[ 


his feathered mates; and gentle, sim- is 
ple, and vulgar will feel united fora wills; 


good cause (if need 
manly ime meanw! 
Fi —I like your thought amaz- 
Ws worl of challenge to ou fexy 
it bea our 
neighbours to and attack us?}— 
wouldn’t it put the idea into their 
minda, stink you, this arming of Eng- 
en 
Dolt.—Ay, Wydawake,aad wouldn't 
it look as if we were afraid? 
Mug—And be worthy of rebuke, 
ing our neighbour uncharit- 


come), and for 
rhile. 


i 
4 
oatgdowale-Anyoupiertotin, 
Bit is roa sl (eg 


that 
would be 
from 9 posible raid on our shores 


commoners of the 


than to know! 

hs peveel ib vader 
men dotted about all over the king- 
dom in local twenties—and 


be construed uncharitably 
by & esscd philantbropist. Our 
mifle clubs are no more « challenge to 
creation than the Switzer’s is; why 
mayn’t we shoot at 2 mark, if we 
please, without offence to any! J 
Muf.—And why not rather ii 
from all such wrath-srousing and un- 
godly gatherings, and let things bide 
juiet as they are? I fear me, friend 
rydawake, thou hast the wisdom of 
the gerpent without the meekness of 
love. 
wake.—Then, friend Muff, join, 
me tt ee the dove to my ot 
you will. I can tell you, there's 
Teason now for all true patriots to be 
at one. Shake hands with hiny Till, 
and let’a have a glass all round. To 
my mind, these are tickliah timea— 
and nol can tell how svon the 
The ‘Onunen and Persia, and Ohi 
an 
end the Sopoy Mutiny,” and ‘Naplee, 
and America, ‘may not be a. piretical 
dagh at Portsmouth or Southampton, 
and half a dozen counties laid waste 


hamist i 
ernment only 
er not sot for 
help aa that would give, inevitably 
interference, taxation, jobbery, 


Ria cava 


grea 
i 
== =a: pol Sot 


SECOND TALE. 


Dolt.—T've been athinking it well 
over, Wydawake ; and some reasons 
seer fair enough for your Universal 
Bifeclub; but, but—after all said, 
ye the use ashore, 80 

cs there’s our channel tleot 


Whaaouksyobn Delt, John Delt, 
& man must bes a dunce indeed who 
could forget that: not quite, not 
quite ; but it’s manifest, in t! 
Bigantic 


between that e weat- 
wardly, or thet and Dover, to the 
i detachments might 


oe a ‘hames, while our overwork: 
tars are triumphantly singing “ Rule, 


Britannia,” and Clean-sweeping the of m: 


Channel.  Recollect, sasailanty can 
attack a defender when, and where, 
and as they please ; and, a third of 
that invading Frost onee on shore, hey 
are safe at once from all our men- 
war and gunboats. 

Muf.—But how, friend, as to those 
fiveacore regiments that have con- 
tinuously cost us so man: 
eyear! I thought th 
paid to defend us on even as the 
shipmen by sea: wherefore hast thou 
Cr ee eee tno, friend Wydawako 6, 

‘Forgotten again’ non- 
sense: sod fa find most of our regulars 


millions 


at uch s otiain jocked up in garrison- 
forts and ‘or concentrated to 
hooey and oui leas 
an 
Soulint get much help few tis Say” 
mu lp from 
in- Tecan tell you, 
if Sotty thousend French (the remains 


up the .o Severn, or the Meney, Tepeatin 


buccaneering, without notice, out of 
Cherbourg hitherward), wereonce safe 
pies shore, and, with detachment ra- 
diating unpleasantly elsewhere, were 
in bulk marching upon Londor : no, 
friend Mutf, as steam makes all the 
peace at nea, so the overwhelmi, 
uta of our imperial ie 
all the erence on tand. 
Gountryfolk must ich themselves 
as they best can, with tho help of an 
undersized reginent ie two of militi an 
per RPS 5 it, depend upon it, to rel 
the regulars alone for protection 
would be simple foll 
southern counties: they must help 
themselves aud their neighbours at 
such & pinch as we are contemplating. 
ill —A_pinch never likely to nip 


Tom. fouker, himself mast h have 
‘om. vy, men, 
be & wolf” bi as been shouted wo often 


that I onder at a man of your sense 


Wydawoke. <1 don’t Bhout, “wolf,” 
ay ie | “sheep ;” 

y cry is, “these are hel; 
not “that ia formidable.” Why 
sbouldn’t our people ‘be timely ly taught 
to protect themeelves, as the Yankees 
aret They have two million rifles in 
the States, all volunteers, and a con- 
soa sight of them crack shots 


ember. ~-Ah, and only think how 
likely we always.seem to be getting 


‘but 


been into trouble with them too? 


‘afte ae abort ee plaguey, 


ny 
a ay a iebre “Thee for blas- 
ph , Peter Till: it is a holy 
cause, t) lat of our darker brethren. 
Wydawake.—But really not quite 
“ pons to.war about: roan 
ing universal evi 
WS She utter Golll of cur purticalar 


Soot wel ea eaediod wie gh but 


tpas.] 


8a we think, and do as we do. There'll 
be wild, work anon with brother Jo- 
nathan, if we Core Awe i. 
and intempera\ thropy, mar] 
me, Nasman Muff: and all the 
more need for our rifle-clubs ; for, 
though America could scarcely bri: 
tho Atlantic to strike at ua ut 
home, rest assured that our innumer- 
able continental rivals would seize the 
Dlest occasion to skip across Channel, 
and be bloodily avenged on our insu- 
lar pride. 

'unker.—Bless me, Thomas, this 
is indeed fearful to think on ; only 
consider whatwuch vengeance meany— 

in, and shame, and terror,— with 
famine, pestilence, and utter deatitu- 
are to pjollow’ And it all looks so 

likely tov, Do, pray, tell ua somethi: 
nore about your comfortable ne 
our Cheap Sccurity. 
Wydawake, -Well, give me my ubi- 
quitows Riflo-corps ; Pye little to add 
to what I’ve said before, if any of yon 
have ininded me: for mere details 
are easily worked out when once the 
ercat idew is sketched xtrougly on the 
ublic eye, und the need for it comes 

1 he generally acknowledged. I won't 
worry you yet awhile with how to bal- 
lot for niembers, and to secure goo 
men. The great iden is— security ; 
every neigh bourhood armed and rewly 
~-for foes in real carnest, if it mist 
be; for friends, in pleasant holiday- 
inaking, as muy it ever be : and that 
security at a very cheap rate, so far 
as the public pume is concerned, pori- 
tively vostiug nothing at all, Int 
rather relieving Government, hy re- 
leasing the army ; and, se fur as pri- 
vate purses are concerned, all costs 
secured through a wil subsidy, hy 
way of self-insurance, and for ploasant 
intercourse with neighbours of all 
classes. 

Dolt.—What possible fault can be 
found with plan, Thomas? For 
my part, I think the Queen ought to 
peusion you for this discovery. 

Wydawake.— Why, the seemi: 
fault, the great objection that 
be steadily alleged against us is this : 
Government—-whoreby I mean our 
oligarchy, or those half-dozen families 
who seem to have taken a lease of the 
official folios—is not ashamed to 
confess that it is habitually jealous of 
The People ; that it is of popu- 
lar power, and abhors to have us in 
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3 espe- 
in keeping up tho 
army, by way of an oligsroh: 4 i 
bulwark against ular demo- 
crats, and in the nature of a well-paid 
and well-clad nursery for junior mem~- 


idge ‘bers of the aristoeracy ; 80, for nelfish 


reasons, “Government,” aforesaid, sys- 
tematically snubs our every Paltiotc 
tovement. I verily believe that the 
Norman element it us would 
rather risk another quasi-Norman in- 
vasion, with all its accompanying hor- 
Tors, encourage the commoner, 
honest Anglo-Saxon, tofeel practic: 
his total independence of “governing” 
protection—his uninde! inces for an 
‘abject safety to the Light Bobs, or the 
Heavy Dragoons. They fancy we 
might be dangerous. 
ah t.—How sol ay ak can be 
e danger to am it invaders: 
Wintooake: A shrewd question for 
once, John Dolt: where is, or can be, 
any danger at all, so long as our 
Patriotic Club, the great Universal 
National Rifle Club, is formed wisely 
of good and picked men, duly balloted 
for, or otherwine guaranteod of fair 
ebaracter in every neighbourhood ; 
and for all those humbler sort who 
receive accoutrements ox a gift, whore 
ix the peril of any rivting or rebelling : 
if they are accustomed to store th 
urms, when out of use, habitually 
in their landlord's Kocping? Let bat 
each magnate wiscl: the move- 
anent, and it would be virtually a 
picked body-guard for my lord him- 
welf, out of the bulk of his own ten- 


antry, 

Dei —O but, 1 say, woulds’t it 
help to make people poachers 

‘il.—Whao over heard of shootin; 

4 pheasant with « conical ball, Doltt 
Besides, if I understand tho plan, 
arms and ammunition are only to be 
given out for practice and on set occa- 
sions. No, it would more naturally 
lead rather to give an honourable 


to the ‘hi inciple ; 
as I quite. agreed with ple 
Jor wld, check 
if only you 
by prizes and honour, 
and gave a dinner now and then to 
Giles. Roger, beside his betters for 
hitting the mark at @ mile. Nothing 
¢ & common interest, 


n 
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MuG—Wouldst thou then at all 
trot hin beer earnestly in holiday 
times, \OTLAS 

Wydawake— Yes, certainly would: 
amongst our local officers, I'd always 


festivals, for unfeed weddings, 
enings, and burials of members anc 
their flocks,—for an annual patriotic 
sermon, and other general religious 
purposer, So, alno, 1’ have an offi- 
cial eurgeon, in case of accidents ; and. 
honorary, too, for our poorer 
at ali events: and Pd hy no means 
guffer our gatherings to degenerate 
into drunken bouts or other low fol- 
lies, However, not to be tov staid, and 
hy way of enlisting our fuirer churm- 
era in the picturesqueness of the 
evheme, I would have an occasional 
ball, as well as a dinner, and give our 
oung follows (their charmeth) a pood- 
looking uniform to lease them. Moure- 
over, we'd find poets to write 1. nongs, 
and composers to set them, and musi- 
cians to pry, them, and so might 
come to Dildenize the movement 


charmingly. 

Fill--Roally, Tom, you quite make 
me for your “Cheap Security :? 
its all so pleasunt, and social, and pic- 
turesque, and manly. Tell us now 
(if you'vo thought of this minor mat- 
ter) how you'd droas the men, and ann 
thom ? . 

Wydeweke.—To begin at the top: 
a loose felt hat, my namesake, loopod 
and buttoned, and with a drooping 
cock’s plume; the masculine beard 
and an open collut; a green blouse 
with pockets, a leathern girdle, with 
a bill hook, cross belt, with pouch 
well stored in riffe requirements, pow- 
der, bullets, and soforth; breochas 
to the knee, and then loose boots. 
Officers to have in their hats 
(iet_their lovers em! them in 

thread), and habited in a dress of 

er materials than tho common, or 
the like to be braided; all prizemen 
to wear their honours. For the main 
arm, as much as possible, P'd secure 
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uniformity, the Just best rifle, as we 
are to begin de novo; but if any one 
is furnished already, lot him keep and 
use the arm to which he is alread: 
accustomed, be it Enfield, or Minié, 
or the old hammorer. P’ve no douht 
Birmingham would be glad to pupply 
509,000 vifles for howe consumption. 

‘unker.—And what about the deill, 
Thomas? 

Wydaweke,—Every member must 
conscientionsly learn the good use of 
hin wei from the cub serjeant, 
or lis skilled neighbour, as he best. 
can; and ought to take running ex- 
etviae protty frequently for practice ; 
and learn to judgo of distances ; and 
to hold himecif upright, and. look as 
swart and lively as be can: but there’s 
Teally not umch use in the goose-step, 
and muareh, and counter-march, and 
right-about-face, and stocks, and pad-~ 
ding, and filing off, and all that sort 
of thing. Remember, wo axon gue- 
rilla force, not regulars; every man 
to net up asa hero in his way, inde- 

ci ently moro or leas, and self-re- 
ny 


We t~ But remember the trumpet, 
friend, for combined niovemeut, tou : 
unless thone understand its meuning, 
that would give an woeertain round. 
to the uninstracted ; ware it not well 
to know its language? 
Wydawake,—Thank vou for that 
joa suggcation, My. Muff: yex, the 
Je sounds mat he distinctly learnt, 

and well obeyed ; for all clsc, ever 
man will do hin bost (so far as porsibfe 
real wok is concerned, in the dark 
day of invasion) to kill his foc, and 
save himself. All dodges are fair to 
the rifleman ; and, for happier tinos, 
the swiftert runner, aad srmartest 
leaper, and suiest khot, will o1 off 
the prizo at the hand of each local 
queen of beauty; and (prizemon all 
over the land, contending oue with 
another) the vory Queen of those 

eens herself, may well ace fit to 
aonour, ollee & year, with some spe- 
cial royal prize, the best rifleman of 
England. 


THIRD TALE. 

Tiil—T've one great ing, him to claim my vote absolutely and 
Thomes, about unit qifle- avowedly in i ° Saat ane 
gebeme, and Til take the chance of I don’t see the for any present 
Muff ,gone to meeting to havo : your rifle clubs might be 
it out with ‘you; as I wouldn’t wish very t, and the gatherings on 
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the fresh hoaths cheerful and 3 
but as for there being any call for 
them just now, beyond the of the 
thing, I don’t see it; and that fin 
will coat somebody or other more than 
the game's worth, I reckon. 
‘ydaweke.—For the call and the 
need, Peter, J counsel you to look up 
your history. There never yet was a 
wealthy community of unarmed mer- 
Ghunts, that was not surprised and 


on_a totally unexpected 
day by sumo brigand neighbour. It 
hae been the fate of Corinth, Carth- 
age, Tyre, Venice, Rome itsclf in the 
decailence, and every senboun city 
of Tusenny and Magna Grecia, De- 
pend upon it, in this world of chauce 
and change, of moral retrilutions and 
mysterious providencea, nobody (and 
Tapeak of Stntes an well as personn) 
ia safe who ia unprepared for danger ; 
to be fore-urmed in everything is the 
‘wisdom. 

Polt.—But bow about “uoral re- 
tribution,” Wydawako? that’s just my 
chief trust ; England is so enlighten- 
ed, 80 invral, so charitable, that she 
deserves nothing bmt good at the 
Great Governor's hands, und it wonld 
be a mysterious providence indeed, 
that would vontnre to punish her. 

Wydawake.—Don't be too rare of 
our inerits, Johu Dolt ; and, above all, 
don't bo too proud of them. T jud 
that, tnking into duo account the light 
and all advantages we huve, our ease 
is a very bul one as Judged Else- 
where. ‘We can’t now go into statis- 
tics definitely ; Lut atonce to generalize 
the matter—for pride, covetousnoss, 
disunion, intemperance, open profli- 
gacy, and secret athoiam, you will not 
easily find a more sinful people uuder 

6 sun. 

Funker— But there are our hos- 
pitale, and reformatorics, and religious 
societies, and asyluns, and—— 

Wydarcake.—Some good salt, I nd- 
wit, or the mass would be corrupt iu- 
deed: but that modicwn of good dues 
but aguravate the vast remainder-evil. 

fohn Dolt ; trust, if Pate will, in 
the Judge’s mercy and forbearance, 
but by afl means cut clear of a reliance 
on our national worthiness and fait 
falnesa. In politics, as in trade, all is 
now adultcration and rognery; in 
Oburch doctrines, as in Stato princi- 
Flos, all is opposition, vacillation, and 

itedness. We are a ready prey 
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for the epoiler—a fruit full ripe, very 
fempting, and far oe lik hang 
yy e tree, I can tell you. 
Re Nonsense, Tom! You don’t 
inean to intimate that England's go- 
ing down? Why, we're rising every 
day higher and higher, standing 


stronger and stron; 
t.— Yes ; loo! 


t the Orystal Pa- 
Ince, and the deviathan, end 
Wydawake—Right glad am I to 


know that, as among men, we stan 
so high, Peter Till ; and long may such 
prosperities continue : but pride in apt 
to have a full; and some day, when 
we least expect it, our checkmate may 
swoop upon us like a kite-—a calamity 
oxerwhe a from whieh a might 
pe enough recovering; for, thoug! 
no one expects that Great England 
will be ruined at a blow, nor that Gf 
the world is to last so long) we shall 
not be as many ages going down the 
hill ay we have conmwned in climbing 
up, still a sudden razzia on our soa- 
board and metropolis would be ass 
stroke of paralyxia to the old man, 
who, long a-dying, dates his incipient 
death from that one blow. 
Fuuker.—Denr Mr, Wydawako, do 
comfort ua, then, with a little more 
abont your Cheap Security, 
Till—You, becawse it is Cheap ; and 
inl you keep it 80. 
Dolt— Even if it were to be dear, 
Security's worth the bargain ; and, to 
my thinking, we'd best hire German 
legions and Canadian volunteers, apd. 
get up our half a million regular bay- 
onets, like Prussia and Austria—— 
B’ydawake.—And_ enco' the 
native insolence of aPraetorian Guard, 
as France does! and waste our money 
in keeping crowils of idlers and mer- 
cenaries fed, and feathered, and gilded, 
and podd ‘way of protectors to 
shmen, who are only too willing, 
aa they are well able, to protect them- 
selves! No! John Dolt, no incresse 
of our regulars, if you please; and, 
py all uot one foreign hircling. 


Ful—OF course not. Never was 
there such a job as that German lc- 
ion, no sat fatuit  fabuity even 
© normal folly oi - 

inents) as that American enlistment. 3 
and never is there go much peril to 
popular liberty a3 when an army ix 
insolent in ita num- 


overgrown‘ and 
bers; ask France the ramen 
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dous cost of such a ¢: ical watch- 
dog. But go on atout your Tifles, 
economical defence of my 
'ydawake. Oh! here comes 
How be’st thou, Naaman? 
Muf.—I thank thee friend, well. 
What more about our Cheap Security, 


OMAR 

Wydawake—Not much, except to 
make a beginning. We Eng- 
Hishmen, our idle habit of blue- 
books and Parlismentury debate, are 
apt to talk, and wrangle, and consider, 
and delay, and do nothing, Athelstan 
the Unready is our type; not mmready 
for want of warnings and argumen- 
tations about the universal hearings 
of everything, but simply because 20 
much is to be specially pleaded on all 
sides that uur energies are consumed 
in gabble. Perpetual tongue is the 
‘bane of our constitution, tie buffer of 
our power, Do let «x now round this 
table set oue wholenome exainple of 
action, Here are four good riflemen, 
realy and willing, at all events, for 
we ante prow friend Mufi into our 


lw 

Muf—Nay, but, Thomas, if the 
matter is ag wise, and peaceable, and 
tuncostly as thou sayest, though Naa- 
man Muff may not trigger him- 
velf, he will not refuse to equip a 
worthy young brother or two of tho 
poorer sort, who hath emaller acruple 
of conscience, and may conduce to our 
protection. I will put down five 
pound, 

Dolt.—Bravo! There's a patriot 
where 1 least expected one. Why, 
positively, tho Quaker is our first rifle- 
Tan 


Alugi—And wherefore not, John ; 
fur I hold it a measure both uf peace 
and of good policy. 

_Punker,—So it is—so it ip; follow 
his good example, Dolt, and let the 
philani the second. 
Dolt.—Done! I'm povrer than 
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Naaman, though ; for there’s more to 
be got out pce than out of 
lware ; but anyhow here’s my 
name for three. 
ements say threo also ut 
once, not to lower the figure; now, 
then, Funke, all this 1s very niuch 
child of your own—what's your be- 


ginning ¢ 
Wydevocke—Ulanswerfor Funke, 
who is constitutionally afraid of all 
active measures, er, you'll do 
aa I'll do, and we ball neither of us let 
off one another too easily, for feur’s 
sake on one side, and for, I won't say 
what on the other. And, besides our 
subscription to the club, we'll start 
off struightway a canvassing for 
men, and to secure local interent, get 
a shooting-range, advertise our good 
beginnings, and make our little home 
party of riflemen on the Downs the 
nucleun and model of England’s Uni- 
verbal Rifle-Club, So shall every 
neighbourhood have wholesome holi- 
days, with a good-natured mingling of 
class with clasa, in their sprinkling of 
picturesque attire, and all due means 
adapted to give a right direction to 
individual aspirations ufter_ feata of 
kill and prowess; and, above all, 
every village will have secured its own 
heinebred body-guard of stout young 
fellows, able and willing to do good 
service, if ever need be. If ever ~ or, 
mark me, Naaman Muff, I judge with 
you, that this is strictly 4 peace-mea- 
sure ; it is only tho careleamoss of un- 
armed wealth that provokes your bur- 
ilar; let him once know that watchdogs 
areawakeand revolvcraloaded,andthe 
thief will slink away, honest perforce, 
However, if we will continue to sleep 
with our windows open to the lawn, 
and having the stupid reputation of 
being ignorant or unposseased of fire- 
arms, I won't ensure 4 safe night's 
reat to any man or state lying in 80 
insengate 8 security. 
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Tue situation of thin; 
one that may well cc us pause in 
our theoriea about the march of in- 
tellect and the perfectibility of hu- 
man nature. Ip other countries ma- 
terial and montal progress on or 
are retarded together, With ws, for 
instance, thought quickened in one 
direction breaka ont in new activity 
in every other. In Spain, on the 
other hand, the system of repression 
is thorongh and complete. The pulse 
of though i beats slowly, and a the 
whole eo te is languid ans 
inert. But in France we find ma- 
terial progress coupled with mental 
and moral torpor. There we see the 
strange spectacle of a nation agree- 
ing to put itself under arrest, to pro- 
scribe politics, and auppress journal- 
ism. It ig eaxy to any that thiy aup- 
pression of free thought is the act of: 
& derput, that Louis Napoleon wills 
it Ha, and that the French aple aul- 
Ienly submit and hide their tine. 
This is the oxplanation commonly 
given by the press in England of the 
silence of the press of France. It is 
short and simple -it accounts for the 
state of things—above all, it fits in 
with our preconceived notions of 
tyrants and usurpers, Certain tro- 
ditions of our achool-days still cling to 
un —liberty and despotism, Rome and 
Caxsar, the Commonwealth and Crom- 
well are among our early impressions: 
of what states must come to, and 
therefore we have settled in our 
minds that France is ander a usurper. 
Historical parallels are the mort de- 
Insive studies in history, for, like 
lela, though produced ever #0 
far, they never meet. We thiuk hy 
studying the life of Cresor to under- 
stand Cromwell, or of Cromvell to 
understand Napoleon, and so chimera 
chimeram parit. The situation 
things in France is not to be under- 
stood by pandying a the old 
ithets of usurper, tyrant, and fo- 
forth. ‘The Greek tyrant "and the 
Roman us suggest only fulse 
analogies ween anvient and mo- 
dern history. France has no citizens 
and no slaves such as Greece aud 
0 had, and, therefore, her oon- 
atitution must be judged by itself and 


in France is 





the state of society out of which 
Lifes sprung. The situation of things 
in France is rather 9 case of ubdica- 
tion than of usurpation. The motte 
of William of Orange, reeryit non 
raputt, deserves to be that of Louis 
Napalcon. The French people re- 
mind us of that nobleman meutioned 
in Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” 
who repaired to the West Indies to 
recover his fallen fortunes by trade, 
Trdge of his nobility, before departs 
‘ia nol , before depart- 

ing. They have put the sword of 
sinte in trust into the hands of the 
yresent Emperor, and have gone out 
to trade. Whether we shall have the 
rune good furtuue as Sterne, to see 
them reclaim the right to self-govern- 
ment, whether the ois Serone 
f gentilhomme, again will wipe off 
athe =~ fom that sword with ate 
a ym the eye of 7, 1A 
mute than we can venture to predict. 
It is enough for us if France is sub- 
missive under her self-chosen lot. 
She has put herself out to trade, and 
Inid her patent of nobility by. The 
causes which induced her to take 
Shia strane step deserve to be now 


The bane and curse of France, for 
a century and a-half, have been that 
one false system: of philosophy has fol- 
lowed upon another ; and that the 
moat impossible, or even wicked thev- 


1, riesofnatnroand man have heen freely 


Teme the salon end sink. of 
aris, Happily for usin Englan: 
problem of Mociology (we hope this last 

paris of French philosophy may 
never be imparted us) has 
hardly ever been mooted. ‘Trae, aome 
of our young men have ‘visions, 
From time to time, thinkers among ue, 
like Coleridge and South 


in their 
of “greon and salad youth,” have bad 


dreams of Pantis , and ideal re- 
re them when 
generally awoke ashamed, and, like 
joah, cursed those who looked on them 
edness. islism ig 0 

visited the 
form We 
tly or re- 
left no 


has 
in ita mil 

either taken it #0 
80 quickly that it 
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gears or seams behind. Not so in 
France. Here the virus of ch: bres 


system. Society has i 
to its depths by theories of the righte 
man, torn and divorced from all 
sbovaht of the duties of wpen._Ehilo- 
sopl attempted again again 
to erect a tower unto heaven, and 
again and again God has confonn 
the Godless scheme, Assertion 
self can never take the place of con- 
ee ae cae 
18 
ment until men give over to bull and 
are dil again to their wonted 
centres of agar tion—the family, 
the Church, the State. . 
are a few in France who dis- 
cern and deplore this state of thit 
ng distinctly 28 wo do. In philorop! 
as in religion there is a remnant—an 
elect few—who ace the only way of 
deliverance given to her, and who sigh 
for the day whon reason and religion, 
80 long divorced, shall be at one again ; 
‘when authority und private judguent 
each obtain their due; aud super- 
atition and_atheiam elall flee away 
vi ftnd religion ie M. E- Out, 
ion is 
professor of literature at Douri, whose 
muonmary of the principal schemes of 
philosophy in France is both succinct 
and accurate.* M. Curo pp 


. to 
be a spiritualist, a disciple of Descartes 
and Bossuet, anda ‘belever with them 
in the reconcilability of reason and 
fait i i iefly this—‘ to 
believe in a God frec and personal, 
who is both the creator and ¢lispenser 
of all, distinct both from the world 
and man ; to bolieve in the existence 
of the soul, intelligent and fiec, but 
shut up, during a short time of pro- 
bation, in an organism that it can, of 
ita own free choice, purify by opening 
# window towards heaven, or defile 
‘bese contact with matter ; to affirm 
absolute superiority of the reason- 

ing over the animal of our nature; 
‘under the control 
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from the trammels of the body, and 
to for the hour of degth by a 


denying life ; finally, to recognise 
the law of progress, but without ever 
our progress in mat 
good from that idea of moral good 
which alono dignifies and ennobles it.” 
These make up, in M. Caro’a 


‘on, 

thenoble me of spiritual truths 

ded from which the true philoso} of the 
of soul and of God has never 


lcviated. 
Suchaphilosophy must stand closely 
related to . Caro states 
the relations of spiritualism to theo- 
tobothese, It treats, in common 
with theol of the existence and 
attributes of God, the doctrine of a 
special Providence, of duty, and the 
nature and destiny of the soul. I: 
then, the conclusions of natural an 
divine philosophy aro the same, what 
mattors it if they <litfer in their m 
of discovering them ¢ Spins ism 
casays to dincover, in the dopths and 
recesses of the soul, the vital notion 
of God. It analyzes it—it draws it 
out from the cold shade of unbelief. 
It demonstrates thet the soul ix not 
real—that it only dwells in the 
Trody as an invisible and uacred nest ; 
— but that it has its own proper exist- 
ence—itespecial lawn— its distinct des- 
tiny—ant that if ever, 28 @ condition 
of its existence, it is linked to a body, 
it is a tic of relationship only, not of 
servitude. Spiritualiem extends ite 
view beyond time-—it has foreshadow- 
ings of eternity. The soul locks to- 
waids the horizon of a hereafter—to 
antate of glory unutterable, as well aa 
to a atate of terriblo retribution. In 
view of this, its eternal destiny, the 
soul is bound to ate itaelf by the 
strict rule of duty ; but this rule is not 
@ mero code of stoicism : it containa 
in it the iden of love oa well ss of 
justice—of love, which is the divine 
‘w, and which elevates the soul to 
the height of sacrifice. 
Such e philosophy M. Caro contends 
must be an ally of faith, The contro- 
‘hetween the two may be summed. 
up m one word. Ja it desirable or 
not to be convinced by reason of the 
existenceof God and of the spirituality 
Are these two truths 
int or not of a reflecti 
ey ore, thon, faith an: 


Prema g 


temps présent, par E, Caro, Professour a la Faculté des 


© Etude Moraies sur le 
Letizes de Dousi. Paris, 1858. 
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hilos are brethren, and should 
feat mies er—to borrow Bawn’s 
metapibr, ilosophy should slay the 
Say jan and reconcile the Isruclite. 
Se tied aeetaeel 
on the ai 0 and 0] 
terialiaro. ” 


to mat 

It will be a happy day for France 
when this alliance between reason and 
fuith is consummated ; but, like the 
two branches of the Bourbon family, 
they still stand off from each other, 
and a fusion is as fur off aa ever, An 
the Legitimists will not give up their 
theory of divine right, so the cham- 
pions of faith in France still resist the 
just demands of reason, M. Caro’s 
complaint of the inmederato demands 
of af o Ulramontans party are only 
oo just — 


« Thore is 2 school,” he says, “which, 
to exalt faith, think they mmat prostrate 
reason. They mako a bad beginning in 
teaching us to despicc human nature. 
Wo have often asked, with wonder, for 
whose gain or profit wero tess raids 
against human Treason made? Do we 
think thereby to advance the cause of 
religion? By driving reason to deapair 
dy we think ‘to furce men to adopt our 
faith? Is it honouring to faith to hand 
over to it, not the human understanding 
in all its native vigour, but a ehsivelles 
mummy of mind. They ea. 
counos of reason, 18 that & reason to anni- 
hilate it? att Shem combat it vba it 
goes boyond {ts bounds—when it pro- 
claima itself infallible, and, when biindly 
exaggerating ite proper powers, it loscs 
itnelfin the llusions of adreamy spiritual- 
inm, or the boaste of a demented panthe- 
jam. Philosophy, we admit, requires to 
be reminded what its province is, and 
how far its powers extend. Let her not 
pretend, by her own strength, to remake 
the world and reinatitute God, as the 
flegetians, those alchemists of the ahso- 
lute have attempt so do, and hare 
fonnd in the bottom of their crucible 
only chimera and negation. But, after 
all, philosophy has its uses, which it 
must never renounce on account of cer. 
tain possible abuses, Thore is ax great 
a danger from the degradation of reason 
as from her over-exaltation. If berapo- 
theosis is a folly, her suicide is a crime. 
‘When you produce » vacuum in the 
understanding, do not think that faith 
will rush in to fill it up: it ia doubt only 
that will seize, possess, and trouble the 
ul. Those systematic enemies of rea- 
s0n—those levellera of all philosophy 
are doing the work of ici 
fanaticism of extreme ‘has al- 
mM peter the same 
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The party in France who are 
poscdte all atterpte at. scompromac 
reason and faith, use, it 
sects, the same weapons as the same 
party im ngland. on, they aay 
the shipman launched on the weary 
salt ocean of unbelicf ; sail on from 
home if you would return. to home. 
Like the Ancient Mariner, they expect 
toond their circumnavigation by reach- 
ing the home they set out from-~ 
“ Oh, dream of joy is this, indeed, 
‘The light-house top F soe? 
Ts this the hill? Is this the kink? 
Is this ny ain countree ?” 


They sail to the west in hopes of 
reaching the east. Credo quia im- 
ORR ‘wunthe paradox of Tertullian, 

heirs ig more anti-rational still— 






credo guia incredibile, Their faith 
langhe at impossibilities ; and, having 
«nice reached the antipodes of reason, 


burns the ship that carried it there, 
and 50 cuts off all cacape from, or 
Access to, its wnsocial retreat, ; 

There are thinkers, it seems, in 
Fiance who have run the same circle 
round from fuith to faith, that Mr. 
Newman has traced in England, M. 
Caro thus describes the sophism 
which they impose on themselves ant 
others :— 

“+ A book revelation, they say, is 
an instance of God’s wide Torblation ct 
hhimaolf in speech. Hero we have tha 
old stratagem of scepticism enlisted on 
the side of faith. If all thought is de- 
pendent on speech, snd epesch is de- 

dent, in its turn, on a written reve. 

tion, the whole question is decided; 
we must either every thing or 
nothing. | Men are here converted by 
loubt, and raised by despair; philosoy 

has received its aeath blow and pon 
logy as well. Every uttompt to demon- 
atiate the truth of Christianity is over- 
turned. There is but one only argument, 


‘Thero ie revelation in and around 





‘The to which M. Caro pro- 
adherence are still in a la- 


on gad 
Romanism 


human credulity, has advanced 
them. Her dogmas have grown stiffer 
and more offensive toreason than ever. 
Her pretensions to work mirucles are 

ill insisted on in an age of reason. 
roung men still ace visions, and 
id men dream dreams, On the 


while evory intelligent Frenchman 
his shoulders, and says—" Je 
gute Protestant ausai /” meanmg that 
he no more believer in these modern 
aiiracles than Protestants do. The 
state of France is now the sane as if 
the town clocks and the church clocks 
kept one time, und our astronomical 
clocks another ; and thot, instead of 
people setting their watches by the 
wn and church clocka, which, agnin, 
were regulated in their turn by the 
Astronomer Royal’schronometer, one- 
half of the community kept solar 
time, and the other half church and 
state time. The confusion is endless : 
the employee believe one rule and 
obey another. In their brreaer, 
church-time is kept ; in the cafes, the 
phil hers set the pend ules, and 80 
the public are en avant in onc place, 
en retard in another. by 
‘We will now proceed briefly to 
‘trace some of those aberrations which 
the long schism between reason and 
faith has led tu. 
of Positive Philosophy, founded yy 9 
ositive ry, founded hy M.* 
Auguate Compte, a professor of ma- 
thematics for many years in the Poly- 
technic school, and who has cared 
rule-and-compasa spirit into 
blems of btaasn nature. 
‘Positive Sehool begun with the 
announcement that were three, 
and only three stages of hwnan pro- 
gress ; that man seta out in his career 
& superstitious 3 cured of su- 
peretition, he haa m metaphysi- 
fast and nel eiage of Soctivenrienes 
‘poaitivescience. 
The sume three rage of Progress 
re passed through by every indivi- 
dyal frosa infaney to manhood ; the 
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child, like the savage, issuperstitious : 
he believes ev hi 3 

He the achocltian intsoyttedl and 
of by is : his belief is pase- 
its own cure; the thorough 


sceptio 
becomes thoroughly rational, Thus 
faith, doubt, reason, are three periods 
that men and nations are passing 
through, and the differences between 
the man and the boy, between the 
savage and the suge, are the name as 
those between the theological and 
the positive era of science. Some 
nations are at onc period, and so Are 
savages, worshippmg Fetiches and 
Greegrees ; others at another, and so 
are monotheists; but no nation, as 
yet, and only a few men here and 
there havo attained the third, or 
positive stage, the open and avowed 
utbeisin of the Paris philosopher. 

Such a philosophy calls fur no 
reply, The Christian advocute will 
do better to follow Guinaliel’s advice, 
“refrain from these men, and let 
them alone.” The philosopher lias 
outlived his system, M. Compte, the 
apostle of atheinm, has been obliged 
to invent areligion, What happened 
in France before has happened again. 

Voltaire’ saying—“If God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him,” has come true a second time 
within fifty yeara. In the month of 
July, 1851, a new religion was 
founded ; and on the 19th October, 
1851, at the Palais Royal (to be par- 
ticular about dates in bo great a mat- 
ter as the establishment of a new 
religion), M. Compte, after having 
aunthilated all other creeda and cum- 
muniona, in @ discourae of five hours’ 
length, took esbion of the temple 
of faith, with the following solemn 
announcement :— 

“In the name of tho past and the 
future, the ministers of humanity, both 
theoretical and practical, enter of right 
on the di of mundane 
affairs, to construct at last a true scheme 
of Providence, moral, intellectual, and 
material, by irrevocably excluding from 
political supremacy all the various slaves 
of God, whether Catholica, Protestants, 
or Deists, as being both behind their age 
and the troublers of it.” 

Ez nihilo nihil At wed to be an 
axiom, but modem facta Lelie ita 
truth. Out of atheiam M. Comy 
attempts to construct a religion. e 
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formula of the new creed may be 
Heseetes sees 
an lompte is 

RR ” So long as WE Comms _ 

ed himself to the first part of his 
formula be was, at least, consistent. 
His argument was briefly this: Man 
is the measure of i 
perience, t.c., the five senses uf Au- 


uste Compte do not testify to the 
feing of God, therefore there is no 
such Being. 

Auguste 


And so long as M. 
Compte chose to tether his 
thoughts down to the ring of ex- 
perience, there was no God to him, 
and it was easy tu deny His existence. 
Out of sight out of mind is a conmon 
resource of atheism, and M. Compte 
having decided there conkl be ne God 
because he had never perceived bim, 
there the matter rhould hare ended. 
But human nature war too strong 
even for Positivism. He had got 
rid of the idea of God, but the reli- 
gious inatinet remained strong as ever 
in the human heart. Asain, Voltuire’s 
maxim came true, “that if God did 
not exist, it would he necessary to 
invent him ;” and so M. Coupte, like 
any other idolater, set himself to 
work to invent a “Graud Etre,” and 
save it the name of Humanity, “An 
un mot Chinmanité se substitue de- 
Jinitivement a, Diew sma oublier 
Jamais sen services provisiores.” 
What is this Grand Htre, this 
Grande Deesse, this humanity, whose 
gender is quite epiceue? Is it bu- 
manity past, present, or to come? 1t 
cannot be the it, fur there ix no 
such thing as the immortality of the 
sonl in M. Compte’a creed, Existence 
after death ia simply an imperti- 
neneo, or worse still, the deriro for it 
ia “basely selfish and almonnal.” 
The soul’s pure and peat aceite, 
for endlesa existenco will com- 
pletely satisfied, he tells us, its 
absorption and identification with the 
immense and eternal being, Huma- 
nity. Again, Humanity yet unborn 
cannot be an object of religious yene- 
ration, for, to an empiric uf the Posi- 
tive school, “de non apparentibus 
non eriatentibus eadem est ratio.” 
Since, then, the generations of the 
past and those yet unborn are not the 





true goddess, 8 are Se eee who 
walk gods or peve- 
Tally Are to omreetves?” 


we ou 
If ridicule is the test of truth, M. 
Compte’s religion is as untrue as it is 
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ridiculous. Sg inl afetiearer ins 
dui is a poor joke in cony to 
man & deity in gute of himelf, It 
Man Mis ae of oe anwodete of two 


thing like M. Compte’s Humanity, 
une Grande Dees. “A deceived 
heart hath turned him aside that he 
cannot deliver himself, or say, Is 
there not » lie in my right hand? 

But this Humanity god, or god- 
ders, or both, is a compound exist- 
ence. It divides itself into two 
clagaea—the living and the dead. 
These are the two of the Grand 

Humanity. The dead represent 
its dignity, the living its activity. 
The dead can only act through tho 

of the living, but the living 
in their turn act under the ascendancy 
and influence of the dead. The one 
he calls an objective, the other a sub- 
jective exiatence, : 

But what of this mibjective exist- 
ence. It in the one nearest to the 
Grund Etre. Souls in life ure either 
convergent to, or divergent from, the 
abstract type of excellence, Huma- 
nity. At death their prubution ceases, 
all purely peramal phenomena drop 
off; and ao much of the soul, an 
only 60 much as has been convergent 
to the true type of humanity, merges 
into it, and is assimilated with it, 
“Le Grand Htre ne vent etre compos 
gue des existences susisaminent asei- 
milables ; il exclud Tes autren” 

But what of tho wicked, and of 
those who insteaul of converging, 
only diverge. What becomes of para- 
sites, or those the worst of human 
kind, who refise to worship tho great 
gods Humanity. They die for 
ever, and without remission, M. 
Compte har not words to express his 
contempt for euch, He abandons 
them to the horrors of anmhilation ; “ 

all, an this annihilation is + 
not very unlike the Grand Ktre itaelf,1 
uur fate is not so hard. We are not , 
to live in M. Compte’s commemora- 
tion tables, We ate to be excluded 
from the Positive Almanack. Such 
ig our terrible tt i er We 

Having created « divinity whose 
name is the immense and eternal 
being Humanity, M. Gompto next 
instructa ua in the mode of worship 








uf 


ot Glo, en At £0 oe tal rowth 
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mast . Of this there are She sacrament of relent. Hisstrength 
twa bran Private and public. is oxhausted, hia work is done, and 
Private woraip ie giber domestic or the the disciple of Postivisn. bid ta 
personal, an: Eade ge min nothing retire _ wonder what 
Bee than a deditation of some of our judg ant lf tng 
“ Sexe affective,” 08 ‘Comte. is aay, to boing piven the last ri of the 
pleased to callit, is therepresentative church at aixty-three. As to Lor 

of the Grand on earth, where Palmerston, he would "oegtieehore 
‘we are to pay our homage; and whe- received the sacrament, and hobbled 


ther as mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
is our guardian angel, angel, the tutelar ry 
2 ce ‘we are to invoke, The 
hats and danghter,n moreover, 
6 three ¢] of time, 
pion and Fated and the 
ea of relationship which 
bind us to ome superiors, equaly, and 
inforiors. 

‘The worship of those guardiun an- 
th requires of us three prayers per 
iem—at morning, at noun, and ai 
night. The morning and the noon 

at the domestic altar (query, is 


ita tes caddy, or a sarcophagus | fhe 
prayer is to 


aa 
om 


long itvel 
our couch, to “produce a corebral 
», und to invite the approach of 


ale 

al worrliy differs from pri- 
vate in this, that it introduces nina 

{iions Admission, Destination Mar 
ion, ion, Desi r 

tinge, Maturity, Retirement, ‘Trans- 

inetition, au tion. ae 
are, in great p jarisns from 
fheenerecsonteer the Chueh of Rome. 
Tho firat is no other than positive 
hoptiam. M. Compte has not even 
omitted godfuthers and godmothers, 

whom be stylos wn couple artificial 
e is Asacrament which cannot 
‘be contracted until twenty-cight years 
of age in men, and twenty-one m 
‘women, and sc, 


not be repented. The wi 


into the upper house, to await the 
extreme unction of the Pesiiive 
Church, Transformation and Incor- 


poration. 
‘The fiual consecration is solomnized 


as follows :— 
“Seven ~ after death, when the 
passions which disturb the judgment 
‘are hushed, and yet the best sources of 
information oe ee @ solemn 
judgment, an idea of which, in its germ, 
‘ociocracy borrowa from ’Theocracy, 
finally decides the fate of each, If the 
priesthood ‘pronounce for incorporation, 
it over the transfer with due 
p of the fenton dereatiek i They 
reviously m dey in 
tri nets plane’? of the city; They now take 
Jace for ever in the sacred wood 
ee cereuuae the temple of Humanity, 
Every tomb is ornamented with a sim- 
plo inscription, a bust or a statuc, accord- 
lug to ihe degree of honour awarded,” 


As to public worship, the detailx 
are quite as prolix mud pedantic as 
those of private. M. Courpte bas as 
yet “no adeynate conception” of the 
temples of Positiviem. " “ Provision- 
ally, he shall huve to use the old 
churches in proportion as they fail 
into disuse,” The only point he is 
decided on is, that an Paris is France, 
and France the civilized world, “the 
temples of Humanity must turn to- 
the general sctmpol Paria, 


wants of widowhood must he eternal: In painting and i File ture, the s1 a 
ia oat ‘M. Compte positively bol of our oe always 

formas ‘a8 little better than polygamy rooman of the ne of thirty, with her 

—for what is the difference ina aon wn her arms. the white side 


jective marriage, between having ‘two 
or three wives at once, and having 
them one after another. Polygam 
ig the samething, whether cotati 
simultaneously or miocessively. 
growth sad 
nent on sari ree eee lemn 
Wide No in reuuded that now he x 
ible than ever before for 
his conduct—feults of character which 
ieafore were Venial, now become mor- 
gal At sixty-throe ho is redy far for 


tives al 
ind, 


of the movable banners, to be carried 
Defore us in our solemn processions, 


will be tho hol > ontheir 

the sacred fonoula ‘of Positfrism, 

‘When we repeat our fundamental 

formula, we may our hands in 

succession on athe pebien chief 

those of love, order, 

ee is Yona, fre need ‘we need not ro 

peat the gesture is en 

The Positive calendar is anot! 

pet based o new religion on which cannot 
over. Compte divides 

the year into thirtoen monthe—tho 
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fest six of wyhlch are to commemorate 
on princi oti 

which these six Humanity, 


Marriage, Paternity, ion, 
ternity, and Domesticity. The three 
following months commemorate the 
three pre] a 4 that history 
has +—Fetichism, ro 
theiam, and Monotheism; and the 
four last months to celebrate the nor- 
inal functions of a erated K0- 
ciety—woman or the aifections—the 
Priesthood or Contemplation; Prole- 
tariat, or the life of Activity ; Industry, 
‘ical power. Instead of tho 
of Saints, M. Compte has a 
of Heroes for monthly, week- 
ly, aud daily worship. The thirteen 
Nerves worski during the thirteen 
months, are Moses, Homer, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Cesar, St. Paul, Charle- 
magne, Dante, Guttemburg, Shak- 
apeare, Descartes, Frederic, Bichnt. 
Dead men tell no tales, or M, Compte’s 
calendar of heroes would rine to re- 
acnt the strange liberties tuken with 
their names and principles. Thuy, 
Hercules is only the hero of a day, 
Numa of a whole week. John tho 
Baptist must blush to find himself 
worshipped alongside of Mahomet ; 
and Plato hay good cause to complain 
that he is only a hebidomadal saint, 
while Aristotle presides over a whole 
month. Demosthenes is placed ride 
by side with Philip of Macedon, 
Beethoven ix subordinated to Mozart, 
ond Count Joseph de Maistre, the 
most ultra of ultramontanes, is in the 
next uiche to Jeeeph Hue the 
reeptic. As to Gall, the phrenologist, 
he lords it over both Kepler and 
QOopernicus ; and, to crown. the whole, 
provision is made for hap yeur. Onco 
in four years, or on one day ont of 
1,460, woman is to come in for her 
share of worship. In spite of all hin 
oe sentiments about 8 grardiau an 
gel ‘women, it appears, is only 
get a kind of ‘allective worship ; and, 
on the principle that thore is an “All 
See beniie mere: 
gels who have no a \- 
welves in the eoaticel 


ves ecel year, so 
thero is to be an “All Heroines Day,” 
once in four yeara. Hear i “lovely 
woman!” M. Oompte has taken your 
ml and found tho whole “sexe 

ive’ to be worth the fourtecn 
hundred and sixtieth part of the 
worship of Hume or Joseph de 
Maistre! 


or practl 
calendar 
¢ 
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Next to the calendar come the three 
orders of the Positive priesthood : 


jeass, cud ped 
Fra- whose stipends ee ‘Bead at Aa0, 


£240, and £480, respectively. er 
all these ranks and organs will be a 
hi i fumanity, whose me- 
Bish Plan sont will bo’ Paris, and 
ty i donal superior at a fired 
four national #u] ata 
ty or eee a00. Mariage which 
other citizens may or may not con- 
tract, is obligatory on the priests, fur 
the priestly office cannot be duly per- 
forined unlesa the man be constantly 
under the influence of one 
To meet those expenaca, lompto 
opened, in 1848, a golden ‘book, in 
which to register his racerdotal sub- 
sidies. Ourtoualy enough, Ireland is 
one of what he calls his trois foyers 
positivistes; Holland and France ere 
the other two: though what was the 
amount of the new “rent” remitted 
from Ireland to Vuria, or who the 
contributors are from our Island of 
Samts to thia new religion, without a. 
€ iobve have no means of discovering. 
M. Compte is a thorough systema- 
tizer ; and not content with a priest- 
hooil, he has also iustituted a “patri- 
ciate” which in to hol absolnte power 
over life and limb, property and chil- 
dren—are both to make laws and eu- 
force them, M. Compte is also a pro- 
tectionist of the old school ; he 
would keep up mouv and kee 
down interlopers. ro thousan 
bankers, a hundred thousand mer- 
chants, two hundred thousand manu- 
fucturers, four hundred thousand agri- 
culturists would Prozide, in his judg- 
ment, industrial chiefs for the handred 
and twenty millions who inhabit weat- 
ern Europe. It is needless to add, that 
Bf. Canspte inan sidmirer of despotism. 
Theo Czar Nicholas of old, and Louis 
N m now, are buth the beau ideal 
of the Positive regime. Liberty of 
the press, free trade, representative 
government are institutions that Posi- 
tive Giilozophy cauuot tolerate; and 
M. Compte, in one of his earlier 
volumes, gave the Czar Nicholas some 
casalleee, sdvico, to keep down all —~ 
less ferme; opinion in Russia, an 
to patronize Positiviem in the aame 
way that Frederic the Great patran- 
Enoug the theory of Positivism 
and of M. Compte, its priest. The 


preeent regime in France is only Posi- 
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tiviem in practi A Louis Napoleon shed human blood—no, it is the blood 
our philo Csablest disci le. Whe- of Christ that is spil over again. 
gM Cotas therioaphing pete ‘Ghd rises to life ou 
astheir vary, and 
sgealun, wo cannot but He not of death Inall thi we bave a “new 
“di to understand the politics of Apocalypse,” a jargon ly names 
France gan ing at this phil .  wtruny to ly thonghta and de- 
From vd mptes splay. aires” Bere wonls are in an inverse 
the Palais in , 1851, to ratio to theirmeaning, and the coarsest, 


Louis Napoleon, seated in tho Tuil- 
leries in December, 1632, there ia but 
® year’s interval in time, and a less 
interval of thought. The Coup d’ Htat 
‘was the rubicon cleared at a bound by 
the modern Cwear. Between Posit- 
iviam in print and Poritiviam in pur- 
ple, there is only the ideal line betweon 
‘I dare not,” and “I would.” 
French philosophy bas had many 
but the strangest freak it has 
ever fancied is that of marqueraiding 
religion. A century ago it war simply 
destructive now-n-days, after ore: 
the religions, it erevts 
pean ag to 
the sinner the greater the Nunt,” is 
likely to come true, in the seune that 
the morc profane and atheistic a phi- 
losophy the greater ita unction and 
lour of ranctity. Fencrbach sets out 
with Teyersing the Pralmint’» confes- 
sion, “It is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves,” and calls the 
new stheinm, the Feesence of Chrti- 
antty, Whether like Zacharias struck 
iy from exceas uf ecstasy in 
their temple vixions, these new pro- 
phets of humanity and apostles of the 
h have lost their proper vocabulary, 
and stammer out in Christian phrascs 
their my degrees of atheism. Their 
Christ of hunanity hus consigned the 
Obrist of history back to his sepulchre, 
and aff their inpoature on the 
le as the true Chrixt. Miracles, 
Inspiration, the cucharist, the incar- 
nation, and crucifixion - nothing is too 
sacred for their onhallowed pa a 
Itisthe Bible burlesqued by Fenerbac! 
Prodhon,and Max Stirmer, Twofriends 
cannotepesk together without “broak- 
ing together spiritual bread.” Aman 
cannot indulge in a revorie without 
“oommuming with the Infinite.” Every 
dita new dogmas is “the 





Red 
“that dem the second entry 
of Obrist into Jerusalem 5” that “a 
reign of terrot is the Mountain of Cal- 
vary.” we ured to think 


materialism is veiled under a cloud of 
mnysticism. ee 
last and most characteristic 
emanation of this school of spasmodic 
religion is a work of M, Jean Rey- 
nau ere st Ore Acer 
ing to eynand, gions lo- 
soph ison the eve of a revolution, of 
which hia bok is the note of warning. 
‘The Church of the past has done great 
things, and discovered some essential 
dogmas, It has its routs in Mosaiem, 
which taught it the great truth of the 
unity of God, Christian metay hynica 
has helped it to the Trinity, It has 
its hierarchy, its ritual, its litargy, 
But one thing is wanting, one dogma 
is undeveloped, the dogma which ix 
to reconcile all things in heaven and 
earth, the dognia forsooth of our yre- 
existence and cur consequent immor- 


tality. 

‘The signs of ML Reynaud’s apontle- 
ship, his right to preach this new re- 
velution, ix this, that he is a Gaul, 
the descendant of a Druid, and, there- 





toro, one of the sons of the prophets. 
Inhistheory of Representative Heroes, 
he leaves even Mackay and Emerson 
behind— 


“+ As Judea was inclined to adore the 
absolute—as the nitsion of Greece waa to 
and that of Rome 

nations—so Gaul 
given an instinctive eense of 
immortality, Jt is that which in ail 
times has distinguished it from other na- 
tions. A Gaul never fears death, for, 1 
thanks to th sublime aspirations, ho 
knows his individuality will continue an 
indestructible easence. But inasmuch 
‘28 questions like these, of the relation of 
the soul to the universe, must wait for 
their solution till those questions of the 
existence of God and his relation to na- 
ture and man have firat been solved, for 
this reason, Gaul must bide its time to 
‘on the scene of history. At last 
Gallican genius has risen to lead 








the nations, and guided by the angel of 
ite race, it will march ght on in the 
path of its destiny.” 


The soul of Gaul is, then, grown 
theological, and M. Reynaud “$e at 
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‘once its priest and oracle. With ali 
respect. Alexandrian, or Hebrew, 
or Latin lore, Druidism is a more 
sacent and aubibns religion. ot any 

ese; and eo M. Reynaud plunges 
us back into the thick forests of 
Gaul, and takes us to consult his ora- 
cular eviy! a “tT repeat it,” is RAYE, 

repeat the un ope of e 

Bee eh ae ne Pope 2 
Reynaud is snfe under the thick shade 
of id As wo are not in the 
confidence of the Druids, we cannot 
contradict his assertion, that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul 
aa well aa of its pre-existence, was the 
hidden wisdom of Gaul, which it is 
the mission of her new prophet to 
discover and proclaim. 

The form of the book is as enrious 
ax ita subject-matter. It isa dinlogne 
between a philosopher and a thoolo- 
gian, in which the poor theologian is 
tuincrably floored again and gain. In 
fact, after the first few rounds, the 
champion of Aquinas and Bossuet in 
not worth backing : the dialogue is 
somanayed that the theologian always 
is yanded, and philosophy left master 
of the fiold. 

M. Reynaud’s Druidism is briefly 
an follows: There is an eternal circu- 
lution of life in the universe, under the 
impulse of a Trinary God, and with 
au tafinite proaress, ‘Creation has no 
bounds, either in time or place. This 
imunense starry firmament above our 
heads is made up of worlds like our 

plod as our world is. 
ther ie bat one God, so there is but 
one heaven, This earth that wo 
tread under our feet in itself a part 
of heaven, and ae it rolls through the 
rky, gives us o right to nuk among 
the inhabitants of hoaven. The phi- 
losopher has then to teach the divine 
both whence we came from, and where 
we are going to. We came from other 
worlds, similar to this, and we are 
deatined to journey on from world to 
world, purifying ourselves after the 
divine ideal of Him around whom 


the universe Gravitates, The book, 
in fact, is a kind of plurality of worlds, 
in which the nent of Fontonelle 


aud Bir David Brewster is aketched 
@ ante, as well as @ parte post. 

looks back as well as forward. 
The immortality of his soul hasneither 
beginning nor ending, but has becn 
circulating through matter, enduring 
those many transmigrations that Hin- 
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du and Pythagorean philosophers 
dreamed of. Our earth is only 9 pur- 
gatory, and souls passthrough itveiled 
in human flesh, and then, having 
off some of their sin, pasa 
on— 
© Wing ir Aight fr , 
Front abet to ieagas world se ht 
(Aa the universe apreads its flaming wall.” 
M. Reynaud has committed the 
capital error of clearing up one diffi- 
culty by creating another. To 
up his belief a om immortality the 
oul, he asserts ity pre-existence ; an 
to account for the origin of evil, he 
axserts its transmission from star 
to star. Ono hypothesis involves 
another. Like the Hindu fiction of 
tho world resting on an elephant 
which clephant, in his turn, is prop 
on the back of & tortoise, 60 religions 
truths, in M. Reynaud’sscheme, rest on 
axtrouomical fictions, which fictions, 
unable to support theinselves, reat on. 
others more Actitios still Com 
with this dream of souls under 
influences, in which Magianisro, Ori- 
genism, and Swedenborgianism con- 
iluto their respective quota of 
fiction —-compare with this philoso- 
phy, falsely so called, the truths of 
he Bible! It is like pussing out of 
a palace of ice, glittering with tin 
sconces, and ielting under its own 
illumination, with the solid, sober 
light of iley. In the Bible there is 
not a ayllable of conjecture ; it haa no 


As key to the mnystery; it rather teaches 


us that these mysteries are of human 
invention, und while it sulves every 
honest doubt, it does not unriddle our 
forth the words 
t nessa, and gains the 
attention only of true and sober men, 
Tt tells ws of man’s beginning, some 
few thousand years ago; that he was 
a creature endowed with free-will, 
and given a law to test his obedience ; 
that yielded to the desires of the 
flesh, through the malice and subtlety 
of # spirit, who had not kept hie first 
estate, and was ing to involve 
man in the same ruin; that man then 
foll under the curse and condemmation 
of the broken law ; and that until 
delivered by God’s must 
Temain in a that atate ef posh lusting | 
against the epirit * 
Deainst the fest 
To every count in thil long indict- 
and history bring their 


dreams. It 
of truth and sol 


ment reason 
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unwilling tostimony. Platoadmitessa 
fact that man is somebow unaccour 
wbly depraved, and in need of adivine 
teacher. It is only because we do not 
tend the wents of human nature 
aright that we bring te it any other 
romedy for its woeu than those the 
Bible offers. —Philusophers ac too 
often, like thoso ignoraut nurs, who 
neither know the proper medirine to 
give, nor why the child cries ; and #0, 
to quiet ita screams. drug it with some 
vile decoction, which ptr it out of 
pain for the instant, lut only to 
the hidden dincasc. 

'o country has been so drugged by 
falee philosophy ss France. Ger- 
imany, it is true, has generally com- 
pouuded their drugs; but like the 
vendors of patent medicines und in- 
fallible cures, she never tries thein ou 
herself. They rise out of tle German 
ocean of metaphysics 25 vapours do 
out of the wide Atlantic, only to dis- 
charge themaclvcs om the nenest con- 
tinent. The fate of Mantua, 2imizon 
vicina cremone is also the fate of 
France, nimeum vicina Tubingen. One 
after another the philosophics of Ger- 
many have drifted across the Rhine, 
and have fallen on tho plains of 
France, not ax in Germany, in u 
drizzle of speculation, but inn down- 
pour of revolution and anarchy. The 
amore inatic German found thea 

uestions in the schools, and left them 





ere ; they have not 
fluence on common life. 
they have been taken up hy dema- 
gogues, and preached to the people 
as the true way of salvation. A grand 
formula ix the first requirement of 

philosophy. Let the formula on) 
vague and sorous, and it will 
attract multitudes to it. ‘The formula 
in couched in the phrase, Idea. “Let 
us have faith in the Idea—the Idea 
will save the world.” 


all the gnetuiet, spirits in France: 
Qonsidérant, M. Louis Blanc, M. 
Pierre Leroux, M. Cabet, M. de Gi- 
M. Compte, M. Pelletan, M. 
on. Some were pure sensual- 
inte, and believed that matter secreted 


ynuch in- 
Franco 


pure spiritual ficod by 


ought ; others were 
ata, and held that thought created 
all 3 still they agreed in the 
of common formula, the Idea. 
The creed of the one extfeme amounts 
thie—“ There is no God at all, and 
mind is the universe ;” the creed of 


sag 
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the other £9 thie— sioere ie ne Coil 
at and matter is the upiverse. 
But, whether they denied with Berke- 
‘the existence of matter, or with 
vetius the existence of mind, they 
agreed in their denial of the existauce 
@ personal God, and #0 ‘in, 
minor differencen, they huve combine 
7 the use of a conunon formula, the 


Under euler fe a ie rg 
pression French philosophy has ut- 
tered sone rather startling senti- 


menta. Thus itis M. Proudhon’s idea 
that God is Evil, Our Saxon forefa- 
thers tuok the word God, and net it 
part and conacerated it as the name 
of the All-father. ML. Proudhon 
Dinsphemously says the opposite, 
Auother idea fiom the sume quarter 
is that property ina theft. Like the 
Anthropophagi, whose heads beneath 
their shoulders grow, this French An- 
thropophagos emiously inverts the 
common scutiments of mankind. Ho 
defines God hy what He is wot, andl 
property by what it ix sof, | Appro- 
priation is one thing and missy ppro- 
priation onother. “Thrift in blenu: 
ing,” if old Shylock expresa the 
coumon sense of mankind | The new 
formula in —* thrift is theft.” 
‘The racredners of marriage is an- 
other unsettled question, among the 
prophets of the Idea. The generat 
opinion Reems to be, that those who 
are spiritual are not to be held in car- 
nal bonds—that the union should last 
as Jong us thero is a communion of 
he and interest, bat fost when 
30 dovay it isa “hateful hypocriny,” 
not to be endured hy uny true nun. 
Christianity, they aay, preached the 
emancipation of the ypiit, we preach 
the emancipation of the flesh. © “The 
‘ights of the flesh,” aud “the rights 
woman,” are the last demands of 
the ago. “Tu this strange new reli- 
gi ‘wo quote from M. Caro, “man 
is atored in his body, as well 2a 
soul, matter is divine as well as spirit. 
‘These new prophets Joudly proclaim 
it, that the time has come to end that 
divorce of sense and spirit—it is 
time to restore the flesh, so long sacri- 








cod danity to blind muper- 
stitions, to an extra it aaceticiam, 
of mortification. 


and. to stupid acts 
Christianity haa thrown ita anathema 
oe the cara! are curses matter. 
on, a broader, 
Hboral apiit, rolisves the body from 
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thi. long anathema, and restores it to know of a system of. t- 
the nancpaary. “To live” is the law perbes by the state. fori paw’ 


of these modern Mersiahs—to develop 
sensation is ag sacred a duty as to en- 
rich thought. Toins entanew pleasure 
would mark a geniv, likethat of New- 
ton discovering new worlds As to 
those who stint one single passion, 
they attempt a kind of suicide. Pas- 
nion haa not only the right to live, but 
gleo to reigun—to abridge its rights in 
tho least is to make a Ae: holo- 
canst to those okl-world idols of super- 
tition and fear. Plato, of old, has 
compared the sense aud the apirit to 
two coursera, the one white, docile, 
submissive : the other black, stubborn, 
vostive, Once Iet gothe reins of rearon, 
proclaim the equatity of the tum steeds, 
Gnd you will eo to what an abyny of 
wickedness the black steed of pansion 
will hurry you. Already we hear 
whut Borsuct has catled his “lasci- 
vious neighings.” Ta this to be the 
reign of man Can man only be 
honoured by turning his baser nature 
into a divinity t 

Thewovereignty of passion is preach- 
ed with great plainness of speock by 
Geor; and. Thus Lelie writen to 
her lover, “Will you blaspheme for 
me, that may, perhaps, console me - 
will yeu cast stoucs at heaven, out- 
rago Uod, curse eternity, invoke anni- 
hilation, adore cvil, call down dextruc- 
tion on the works of Providence, and 
vontempt on his worship. Are you 





capable of killing Abel, to aveuge me real 


on Cod, my tyrant? Will you bite 
the dust, and ‘cat the sand, like Ne- 
tuchadnezzar? Will you, like Job, 
exhale your anger, and nine, in violent 
imprecations? ‘Will yon, ymre and. 
pious young man, plunge up to your 
‘neck in svepticinn, ant roll into the 
abywa when T expire.’ The above in- 
nine rant would not be worth notice, 
eacept og an instance of the state of 
paroxysm into which the children of 
ion and notare work themselves, 
inuttering their mild mother’soracles, 
It ia a pity to nee genius “wallow 
forming,” as posscared by the devil of 
unbelief. Asad spectacio to sec whole 
ranks of Frenchmen turn from Chri 
tianity, os the inan vexed with devils 
arom -brist, “ Art thou onus itor, 
ment us.’ by a atran, ough j 
retabadon op France f the - 
sion uguenot spiritual. re- 
ligion has never again preached 
to the great masses of Frenchmen. 








Chrir- invite the restrictions on tho 


poses of itsowa, ane Se to hy weak 
women and su] ious pcauants, 
That underneath much imposture and 
error, there ix a divine ideal of holi- 
ness and truth, many are fain to 
acknowledge—but where are they to 
find it. Dissatisfied with the forms 
of Christianity around them, and un- 
ablo to account for its errors and cor- 

Tuptions, they try to uccount for it, 

that Christianity has served its turn, 
and is to be superseded by some hetter 
system, for which they are waiting. 

False Christa abound, ‘but still they 
go forth to meet them, in hopes thut 
the last may turn out a true Mossiah 

to men. It is the age in France for 

these. Voltaire and Humo only at- 

tempted to overturn Uhristianity in 

France; now-a-days even Atheiam hus 

grown Teligions, and set up a church 

on the confession of faith. “There is 

no Ged at all, and M. Compte is his 

prophet.” 

‘he philosophy of France ix, we are 
sure, the true key to its present poli- 
ties, No better regime is possible, so 
long as such sociel and spiritual 
auurchy prevails. We have, therefore, 
devertbed at some length the different, 

pLasey of unbelief in France, because 
the settlement of all coustitutional 
Spenansin France must depend upon. 
¢ setticnont of these great spiritual 
and moral gucstions, on ‘which man's 
existence deponds. So long as 
marriage, the rights of property, the 
being of God, are open questions, on 
which men’s minds are unsettled from 
time to time, #0 long must France con- 
tinuc under restraint. M. Guizot and 
his party must bide their time, France 
‘is not ready to learn the constitutional 
Jesson this little party have to teach 
them. Tho Doetrii B Are too good, 
for the gencration they wish to serve. 
England wonld be proud of such citi- 
xons, but France has no use for them 


as 
For the Present Louis Napoleon is 
the political counterpart of. MCompte, 
‘The destructive doctrines of aise ne, 
it. of 
the other. Yet here vital cohesion 
eep the body 
xr. Splints are for 
broken limb, joints and banda for 
tho ill-knitted bone—the law as n ter- 
ror to evil-doers, when there is a want 
of internal restraint. Happy the 
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country that can get on without lar 
qrhowe sacks oan Bs tay unto himealt 
as it now is, France is very far in- 
deed from a state. The 
of faction are buried by a wise neces- 
sity, under a huge mountain of mili- 
tary power, and a-top of this Zolia 
sita the gomamander in-chief of five 
armies, ruling over France a8 over & 
great camp. ‘How long this state of 
‘ings last no one can tell Nor 
i it certain which is cause, and 
which is effort “whether social an- 
archy in the cause of despotism, or 
deapotiam of social anarchy. Ferbaps 
Oulyle's reflection, with which he 
closes that strange epic of the French 
Revolution, is the only onc that suits 
the Fra our day. He saya, 








nee of says 
Homer's cpos is like a bas-relief, it 
does not conclude, it merely ceasea, 
Such, indced, is tho epos of universal 
history itself. Directorates, consul- 
atea, emperorships, restorations, citi- 
zen-l ‘ips, succeed thi business 
in due series, in duc genesis, one out 
of the other. : 

And so we break off our discussion 
of the state of things in France. Con- 
clusion we have none to come to, for 
we cannot see the end uf the matter. 
We are not prepared to pronounce 
‘beforehand un the fate of the Napoleon 
d ity; we only ace a fragment of 
the bus-relief: we look up on the 
prancing of horses, ou shielded war- 
riors hurling javelin, on breve men 
hiting the dust—there all stand ont 
in atune, hut which side is in the right, 
and whom histury will crown, we 
cannot even conjecture. The conclu. 
nion ix, we acanit, a most lame and 
impotent onc—but whut other can 
short-sighted mortala premmme to ar- 
rive at. It is enous to know (and 
this shall save us from utter scepti- 
cis), that there are cternal principles 
at bottom of all this troubled sea of 
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French politics. Dissulute principles, 
and = absolute ruler, are fut as tho 
great serpent ound rount moun- 
tain, with which Vishnu churned the 
ocean, to extract the amrit, or water 
of life. Beneath ali the mire and dirt, 
the amrit is at bottom in France—her 
people can never rest-—but are wider 
aapell of turbulence, because the scum 
is a-top, and the amrit_at bottom, of 
that scething ocean. Righteousness 
exalteth a uation—by wisdom kinga 
reign, and princes exccute ju ent. 
Unhappily, these are not French prin- 
ciples, ax yet, Christianity in Franco 
is but a shadowy thing, a sentinent 
about /e box Diew- a vague impres- 
sion that Voltaire was as great an im- 
postor as the priests he ridiculod—- 
and a respect for the genius of Chris- 
tianity, as act off by the rhetoric of 
Chateaubriand. This is the sum total 
of the Christianity of average French- 
men. What leaven is this to leaven 
the great lump of national character ¢ 
Is it a wonder that with little religion, 
there is less morality, and no liberty 
atall. The three blessings are xo re- 
lated to each other, that a nation 
which is God-fearing at first will keep 
God's laws in the xecond instance, an 
at last cart the right to make laws 
for themselves. lant religion 
and under shelter of it, morality wil 
apring up, til} at last the soil will be 
prepared for the tender bhute of self- 
yovernment. Covenanting principles 
in spite of its excesses we like the 
will prepare the way for con- 
stitutional-—whigginm waa religion 
hefore it hecame # political creed ; and 
things in France must follow the same 
order. We look to the colportage of 
France to work vut the regeneration, 
be it far or near at hand—the Bible in 
the pedlar’s pack will do what Napo- 
Jeon, with five armies, cannot do, keep 
France quiet at home and abroad. 


RIDES UPON MULES AND DONEXYS,—NO, 11. 
AN AND OUT OF STREETS 3N CAIRO, 


“As we descend the atairs of the Indian 
Family Hotel, we inuse, not without 
saines, in perplexity, over the “fracas” 
which bas just ended in the departure 
from under its roof of the iruscible In- 
Gin colonel. The loud shrents of 

nay, even of murder, 
enforced sndden grip at the 
Arab servant's bare throat, my pos- 


sibly be es strange to ordinary Anglo- 
aan habits as thoy appear to ux ; 
especially when provocation has been 
so slight as in the present case ; but 
we are not quite sure of it. 'e be- 
think ourselves of what that Alexan- 
drian Arab was saying to us, in his 
intelligent, if ill-informed observations 
upon a nee suspected by him 
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to exist between Englivh laws and 
customs,applied to Englishmen, and 
the xame applied hy lishimen to 
men of another coluur and creed. We 
did not relish his remarks upon the 
many opportunities he bad enjoyed of 
seeing “plenty English officer, plenty 
itleman, always come fron Tndia— 
ting Indian sarvant, sir, call him 
boy! npeak to him very much like dog. 
No gentleman in Egypt, sir, speak to 
sarvant so—not even one Turk pasha 
or boy speak ao, rir, to an Arab man.” 

On the whole, we are glad our Alex- 
andrian acquaintance did not witnens 
the scene upstaira just now, thongh 
the firmness with which the Engli~h 
host and hostess refused to keep under 
their ronf'a quest, who coulll so far for- 
get himselftowardatheir Arab servant, 
might hevo done something towards 
exculpating Fnglishmen in general in 
hig estimution. 

‘We muse audly then over this “ 
cas” as we come down, and won 
whether many tawny thronts in Hin- 
dostan have felt the grip of that 

‘ilde colonel and bis like; and 
whether the hands of the men to 
whom those tawny throats belunged, 
may not have bern busy about wlute- 
skinned throath there hist tew terrible 
months in India We wonder, also, 
whether the “hoys” olwerved by our 
Alexnndrian Arab, happen, by any 
evil chance, to be numbered now-a- 
days among those “budmashes,” those 
nameless items of the town-rebbles, 
concerning whose hidooua deeds the 
telegraph brings such sickening ac- 
counts here to Cairo, on the way home. 

We would not calumniate our coun- 
trymen, whoss gentleness is often- 
times as nuble aa the stern strength 
of their hearta ; but it were well that 
ey, one of thom should know and 
feol how grievous a shainc and scandal 
to the id naine of their nation, 
ie any forgotfulncas of just and hu- 
mane consideration for the feelings of 
weaker, not to say inferior races. 

Those who read carefully, aa we all 
read delightedly, the letters of tho 
brilliant Irishman, who continues for 
the Times Dewepaper in India the 
task undertaken first in the Crimean 
campai will not fail to remember 
the considerate and generous remon- 
strances which he has not hesitated to 
make upon the selfaame subject... .. 

Down stairs we find the donkey ; 
quiet words, which il! express the tur- 
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moil into which we plunge, when once 
our foot has croured the Indian Fomily 


threshold. Down stairs, in truth, we 
find a dozen donkeys, and a dozen or 
more determined donkey-boys. Be- 
tweon these four-and-twenty crea- 
tures, or more, we become forthwith 
a pum oe contention : shore, we ae 
pushed, nnd sereamed. ai 

ie dhist-elowl, ont of which twinkle 
long pivoting cars and bony brown 
ann, whilst Leneath, our Yoes are 
trampled on ineuourly hy nimble 
hooves. At last it becomes somchow 
understood that we have selected a 
donkey—or to speak more truthfully, 
that some one donkey-boy has catal 
lished a valid claim upon us; we are 
become his good and chattel ; and out 
of zespert for the greut law of meum 
aud tuum former competitors fall back, 
and under khulow of the ncarent tree 
await the appearance of the next luck- 
less wight thet shall venture down 
stuira, - 

Our donkey is white: we are glad 
to have fallen to a donkey of this 
colour, having dim recollections that 
in ancient castern asroviations diy- 
nity clothes the rider on a white don- 
key. He has recently been shaver, 
which is more than his rider hus; and 
his pinkish skin, tufted here and 
there with little white stubhy bushes 
that have escaped or resisted the 
shear, reminds us of the powdered 
heads of Ion, remembered ancient 
gentlemen of the old school, He ap- 
Pears to wear stockings, of intricate 
and tasteful design ; an appearance 
produced by the art of the shaver, 
who ceased wholesale shaving when 
he bad seached the knee joint, and 
termin the process by clipping 
arabesques downwards. To be mount- 
ed, when other are afoot, has in all 
agen been deemed an incentive to the 
swellings of vanity. “Plato,” raith 
‘an ancient Englis moralist, “ being 
mounted vpon his horse, and judgin 
hinwselfe a littel moued with pride, di 
Presently Jight from his horse, leat 

should bee overtaken with lofti- 
nesse in riding.” Now, this self-im- 
corrective descent may have 
Decemary, we quite admit, if the 
sage’s nag were a well-bred Thessa- 
lian, with curving neck and springy 
pastern. ‘ives, we will own it, 
may have felt, here in Cairo, the un- 
teasonabje overtaki of thia same 
“loftinesse in riding when beatrid- 
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ing (albeit the steed were Tegrowed) 
an Arab grey of unquestionable bl 
sud worthy of his creditable descent. 
‘When the tall handsome Sais, or 
groom, who has bro cht round the 
eauty, champing and prancing, to 
the door, has loosened hws hold upor 
rein and stirrup—wihen ho hus raisod 
his own bear, Lound with a cleau tur- 
dan of spotless white, and squared 
his elbows, above which he has tucked 
blac frock fextenigg them behind a 
ue stening them behind hia 
shouldera—when he has started, at a 
quick light trot in front of you ; and 
aa with his little rod of palm or cane 
be cloars a pasage among pedestrians 
on the right hand and on the left, 
through which the dancing motion 
of the hore carries you wilt and 
daintily--then indeed it is possible 


to “judge Ife a littel moued 
with pride.” But should the white- 
ness of the donkey move the rider 


thus; or even sbould the rider self- 
unoved thus beforehanl, have gone 
80 far as to yurchane a blue or purple 
eloth, fringed with coarse gold Srinsey 
to adorn, with ostentation, tho hi 

asartle it conceals, there he corrective 
considerations, not a few, at hand to 
bate that rider’s pride without dia- 
mounting him. For, in the firat place, 
apecially with him of lengthy leg, such, 
““Tottingpac”’ as avarecly jifts the vole of 
the rider’s foot one fall-yrown cat’s 
heiyhtfiomw the groundisnoruch proud. 
exaltation. And then it is hmniliat- 
ing to disenguge the instep from the 
stirrups, and suffer it te dangle with 
these ling appendages, warned 
by the dinastrous couscquences of a 
fall or two, and not in emulation of 
those accomplished oriental donkey 
xidera who brush past, stirrupless, 
yet with their u Ay ‘pay ene nek 
out ate saucy Tight any! ay 101 

as if the instep itself were of it ca orot 
brass. Neither is it otherwise than 
hunniliating for the rider’a lower ribato 
Jcaru, by painful experiment, that 


they aro not uplifted beyond reach of thi 


elbows, dug in revengefully by angry 


folk on foot, when now and 
f ty now and then, an lay 


has tram) an un- 
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pisjmieseraa, Bae 
justice, 5] not hin lun, 

“Guarda! suada shonts he to the 
wearer of hat and frock coat, or of 
wide-awake and shooting jacket : “La 
strada ! la strada!—O-a I sheick!” to 
the venerable turbaned srexbeard, 
“Shomalek !” (to the left !) “O-a rig- 
Isk!” 8 CATS of thy leg ) “Yami- 
nah! Yaminah!” (to rigl to the 
right!) Ya sitte! (you lady!) Ya Om- 
moo! (my mother!) Ya Bint ents min 
hinneh! (you girl there, this way !) 

He spares not his Junge, he spares 
not his legs, for he will shout and ran 

ind, unwearied from esrlicst dawn 
to sundown ; he spares not his don- 
key’s flanks, for he will shower down 
Dlows upon them as the rider per- 
ceives by a desperate wriggling sen- 
sation threatening to unseat hi 
thruugh contractile annihilation 
the donkcy’s vertebte. He is, in 
effect, a sort of norew-propelion, and 
does that work admirably. But this 
propeller ankwers at best clumsily to 
any other helm than his own fancy: 
There 18 no shaking off the feeling all 
day long that be bas, aa we said, es- 
tablished a valid claim on us—he 
hu» loaded us upon his donkey, a 
*ynouth-len#’” animal, and conveys us 
according to his own good pleawure ; 
halts, advances, turns to the right or 
left, are matters purely and solely 
governed thereby. 

We are very much indebted to 
him for his kindnces in coneenti, 
to convey us by such a road an 
panies a rate as to hin. scone 

to visit any monument of pul 
lic interest we may have signified a 
wish to nce. We are far from resenti 
as intrusive, the easy familiarity wi 
which he bestows on us his company 
during our survey of cach monument ; 
lounging, gaping, peering, ond chat- 
tering cheek by jowl with us. We 
know how servitude and familiarit 





go hand in hand here in an 
elsewhere ; we understand that al- 
jough the master in thia eastern 


any offence or none, 

tebais’ about "tho quince toe at 
al 18 quiverin; or 

Coalone of thas shane aoe '. 

yet he can draw, and does draw, in 

many matters, 

distinction betwoen the man and the 
man in one and the same indi- 


vidual. But perhaps there is some 
momentary infignation Toused in us, 


land would, for 
his koor) 
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of western social prejudice, 
when kindly consenting to drive 
‘us to the "Tarkish ‘bath—-there to be 
steamed, scraped, soaped, and soaked 
in wealding water, that over-fami- 
liar Moslem “gumin” doffe his single 
garment in a twinkle, and with a 

in, a shout, and a pitterpatter over 
the sloppy marble door, plumps hia 
brown nudity alongside of our whiter 
one into the tank. 

This is, perhaps, too cool for ns—tho 
plunge we moan, not the tank, whose 
water, sooth to say, is warmer even 
than our indignation. But after all, 
there is an uttor absence of intention 
to offend, and there ia no keeping a 
grudgo ajminst the unwearied little 
runner and grinner, who has already 
berome, and will continue, your in- 
separable Caireno companion. Arab 
oa he is, ho shall soon Le bound to 
you by sacred obligations of bonpi- 
tality, for he shall cat_of your nut, 
sprinkled on your cold chicken, break 
of your bread, or captain's bineuit as 
it may be, and drink without reruple 
of your Buss or Allsopp, a3 provided 
for your Innch by the Indian Family 
hostess, when, under his ances, jou 
shall do your Pyramids of Geezeh or 
your petrified Forest. In due course 
of time be will wax confidential, 
and inform you that his age is from 
thirteen to ‘sixteen, as it may be; 
that he has served two years or 
three with his present master, vhe 
man with tho red turban, black 
frock, one ee and no beard, whom 
you must have noticed hovering 
fonatantly near the Indian Family 
house; that the said master is “very 
bed, nnd very much humbug, yes! 
Hal - ketecr, that Tnglees, sae. bum- 
bug, oh very! give donkey- 
toomuch stick whon heno getpiontres id 
Notwithstanding there are, he trusta, 
brighter days in store, for his futhor 
has bought half a donkey for three 
hundrod piastres or more, a gould 
Cairene donkey costing six, eight, or 
ten igns, as times go ; they have 
also a ed pot at home, with the 
beainn’ 


wi 
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fell Selim, his mother’s sister’s ro 
fo whom an “Inglis Maloord” took & 


fancy, whom, with his donkey, that 
some mylord ahiyped wpm Tis ‘da- 
nat sui] conveyed 
to UF ; whom that muni- 
Stent Bangi’ ashes upon bin To. 
turn, dismissed with ample back- 
sheesh and s whole suit of new 
clothes, inclusive of a laced waistcoat 
and a pair of red papooshes. He 
will contrive to let you know, pre- 
cocious flattorer! that your Inglera 
Lawajee is, amidst the motley 
group of tourists, his chief prop ani 
stay, the darling of his heart—that 
the might of Britain is irresistible, 
as he ascertained last winter, 
when employed with his donkey in 
conveying soldiers of that nation 
from the lest railway station in the 
desert to the town of Suez, Never- 
thelens, who can resist the impres- 
sion that this profension of a special 
preference for iglees Hawajees may 
he but part of that vermatile donkey- 
oy's calculated schame of pleusing, 
when he infoams you atily, that he 
“alwayn tell one Mellican (Arocrican) 
Tlawajoe, this donkey voy Bocas sir, 
capital, him name is Yankee Doodle.” 
AU these, and many other confi- 
aences, intermpersed with frequent 
queationings, shal} our little don- 
key-driving frieml make to us, in 
the quieter moments of our peram- 
Iulations—not when yorbing and 
drilling our way through the crowd- 
ed souks or bozaaTs—but as we thread 
the labyrinth of the narrowest seclud- 
ed atreeta, where the musrebeehs 
or projecting windows almost touch 
from the opposite sides, and scarce- 
ly a passer-by shufiles along under 
cir shadow; or as we return at 
evening from some outer excursion, 
through sandy lanes thet hug the 
city walls, on one aide, while the 
moon, already risen high in_ heaven, 
cauts over them, from the other, dis- 
tated Tantastic shodowe from the 
great bushes of prickly pear. 
1n aud out of Cairo streets ; none 
that ave over ridden, a such don can 
ever mm. great cities 
have + contrasts ; all have, beside, 
ee eet —— ti 
t - - eae Hd 
oes strike upon cat (oye of the 
ol » and appeal to his imagina- 
‘ion ; but few can in this matter com- 
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There, based upon the limestone rock, 
towers abave the citadel, towering it- 
self ahove the city, the heavy dowe of 
Mehemet Ali’s monn and mauxo- 
Jeum in one, lightened hy its two taper- 

minarets, over slim for the mass 
whence they spring. That memjue is. 
a thing of yesterday; onmclvex beheld 
tho alabaster blocks brought hither 
for the building, whilst yet that strong 
and wily old. Albanian was alive. rt 
just out yonder, across the Nile ferry, 
‘which from this citadc] height shows 
aa a mero burnished strip, stand upon 
their raised platform those uwystic 
mighty pyramids, whose yesterday 
ma’ ‘aly De said to be lont in the 
night of ages; under whose shadow, 
out of the great preserving ad 
shroud, the Sphinx smiles with muti- 
lated Ips, an awful smile at the xcio- 
lists who think to have deciphered all 
the surrounding enigma of that hoar 
antiquity. The resting place of Cheops, 
in sight from that of Mchemet Ali! 
Why, Rome, +o-called Eterual, brings 
no two such widely pundered periods 
together in the mind, w lien from home 
Papal tower the eye lights down upon: 
the ring of bnperia} Thera, or vast 
amphitheatre. It ina poor phart boh- 
bin of historic wire through which the 
electric spark of reminiscence alances 
there, to that mighty coil of saccen- 
sive ages through which it travels 











ero. 

And, ainee the word clectric has 
dropped from our pen. See! here ix 
another of those wondrous contrasts 
in asaoviation which throng the brain 
jn Cairo. There are our ninetecnth- 
contury telegraph wires. Follow the 
Tine of ports as far as the eye will 
strain its sight, all down aloug thoxe 
rich green fields, and in among the 
palzn-stemna stretching northward 

‘hoir isolating fingers yass on the 
thread which is the lightning’s path- 
way to the city of the Macedonian, 
And it is but for awhile that a break 
is euffered yet hetweon Alexundria and. 
the old Carthaginian rock of Malta, 
whence itstretchos underneath tho salt 
‘Dlue sea, over the | Alps, across 
the vino and corn, expanse 
France, under another salt ca, but of 
mourkier hue, to the great grimy capi- 
tal of that nation which has conquered. 
aad peopled worlds of-which the Ma- 
eedonian dreamt not. Ay, these are 
our ninesteenth-centwy tel 
wires. They have come up out of 
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deacrt from Suez; and a huge pant- 
ing steamship has brought thither 
the message which in flitting along 
them wuseen and wiheard. That mes- 
sage having traversed vast Indian 
plains along more maxsive metal bara 
of communication, before the steam- 
ship took it on beard, to fight with it 
elunaxily through the Red Sea waves. 
For here again a break is anffered, at 
which acience and commercial enter- 
Prise fret aud chafe, impaticnt to mp- 
ply the long link that is wanting, that 
40 the clectrie spark may pags unin- 
terrupted along the coral reefs benenth 
that rough rest! water, to te]l Great 
Britain day by day how faros her im- 

ial rule, how fare her imporial arms, 
im far-off Hindostan, 

The port, the wires, the isolating 
glass or delft, the dial with its needles 
aud its working handles underneath, 
and underneath them agnin the hat- 
tories of zine and eqpper plates, there 
be doubtlens of our own nineteenth 
century; and now for the contrast, 
Look down there, and see that ramner 
threading hin way among the eruwd 
which most times is eneumbering 
the open xmice detweon the lower 
enclosure of the citadel and Sultan 
Hlaan’s nyaque, | Le, too, no lesa 
than those wires, Is a messenger of 
tidings — But the wires are of yesters 
day, he is an inotitution out of ages, 
int puch # nunD an he, lithe, swarthy 
ubed, clud scantily, with shaven 
1 ixncath his head-year,with short, 
thin tufted beurd, may have come Rome 
evening into Memphis six hundred 
year» before the birth of Christ, heater 
with his dusty xpecd. He was the 

rer of denputc) for king Psam- 
mitichus, They lwd been handed on 
to him by one who had. them from a 
third, to whom they had come down 
frown han to hud, all that long way 
from where the Nile breaks into foam 
for the last time, ainitlst ainidod rocks 
and houllera, whove far Syone, The 
Egyptian garrison was gone—so Tan 
the tenor of thoxe tidings, from their 
island post of Elephantind.  Thry 
no longer brook the favours 
showered on Carian and Ionian mer- 
cenaries, nor the lang neglect with 
which the monzrch treated native 
‘warriors ; and since was be- 
emne ac unlike home for men = 
tien born, they hac gone upwards, far 
away into Ethiopian land, to find 
another hone where yot they should 
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drink sweet waters from the flowing 
of Father Nile. 

In short, the ramuer down there, by 

Sultan Hassun’s mosque, is the pri- 
meval postman of old Egypt—ono 
link in the long chain of rauners, who 
now, asof' ancient days~ ay, daysmuch 
eurlier than of Peatumitichus- bring 
down fran the confines of avasery, 
news to the civilized in the old Deltan. 
home of civilization ; only the Jettera 
in hig hag are from the Pacha of Char- 
toum, not from a lientenant of the 
great Hamewa ; and although doubt- 
leas in the Pharaoh’: day, the des- 
patch fron. that distant region di 
often state just what it did the other 
day at Caire, “that the blacks in 
Soudan were troublesome, aud had 
cut off a detachment of the regulars,” 
yet it may be doubted whether there 
lay alonyaside of it in the | a letter 
fiomany Mr, 8. the enterprising Eng- 
lish merchant, advising his London 
correspondent of a rise in the price of 
ivory, and order in consequence, 
for this year, a heavier consiguinent 
than usual of parti-coloured beads, 

Q, our donkey boy ! this ix indeed 
the eity of contrasts ; let us go down 
from the citadel, and ride abu, and 
tnke note of them. We have just left 
the new manque of Mchemoet, where 
huge Parisian chandeliers are being 
filled with countlesspermaceti candles: 
made at Brussel or, nay be, with 
Pahuer's pat ites, from 
Price’s at Vauxhall; we have neon 
‘Asminster carpets, probably, and bro 
cade from Lyot i 
Pasha‘s tomb the 
down to ae the } 
ancient mosque which Aliued ebn ¢” 
Toolvon builded there, nine hundied 
Years ago, upon the plan of (le Kaabah, 
at Mevea, There, all the carpeting of 
the floor is dunt, with a stray lenath 
or two of matting its wont for 
wear; and i atnights,in Ramazan 
time, there be illumination there, tiny 
wicks, we fear, in rancid oil, poured. 

udgingly, shell furnish all the light 

hy which to witness the grave and 
noble shuplicity of thoxe xune pointed 
arches ; and yet their puinted shadows 
on the dusty floor are notable won 
ments of architectural history, smd 
coutradict, in silence, the boast of the 
‘western building craft concoruing that 
invention of great beauty. 

0, ont donk boy, wehave said, let 
us go im wearch of contrasts—let us 
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Jeave the citadel; but not withont 
noting the strange one at its gutex, for 
Fito dem there daaheth recklessly, 
with danger to ourselves, the smart. 
Europe-built carriage of wome grand 
officialof the Pasha’scourt. Ithasjelly 
aprings and patent boxes, and a gutte 
perchn tube for converse with the 
driver frow within. Not otherwise 
drives to his bureau in London, Paria, 
or Vienna, 2 great ministerial ‘Keribe, 
But here in Cairo, the leser seribes, 
those Copt effendis in black turbans 
from ont of whose girdles WO Cp) 
protruding, not the bundle of pistol 
or of dagger, bnt the knob of 1 brass 
ink-stand aud reed holder in one— 
they will gu home by-and-hy, not as 
Frankish clerks lo in European citica, 
by cab or omnibus, but they will go 
lione on ass back, as did their ances 
tors, men who nibbed their reeds at 
the command of Joseph ebn Tsinil, to 
write off his corn retumns. They say 
the decp well cut in the rock up there, 
which we were looking into tive mi- 
untes hack, was sunk by him. Where- 
fore, this is their cab-stund, which we 
xeo right and left, these twin 1 
ptietched along the ground, to whieh 
are fastened the hobbled feet of that 
interminable string of doukeys on 
other side. 

“Saluam! Aish Halak! Sulaamat ! 
Aish Halak! 'Tayib! Tayibecn !” go. 
prs on xalutitions, hastily, spite of 
the siting of worda Hud we but 
parsed, and freed each other fairly, 
and shaken hands, with even scanty 

sure of Exyptian politeness, we 
prolonged the greeting an rug 
hues on these words, till we, at 
least, the European practixer of good 
manners, hal been doubtful whether 
to lmegh or cry. Well, indeed, may 
Egyptian travellers, from Herodotus 
to Gardiner Wilkinson, remark on the 
profusion of ceremouious salutations 
current in the Ind. No man omits 
to pour then: out on each occasion of 
encounter—a rollicking sailor from a 
Nile bout, and the most stolid of fel- 
laheen from a mud hut, will clasp and 
unclasp hands, bow, kiss fingers, and 
wave them from breast to forehead a8 
elaborately and almost as gracefully 
as the most accomplished of Alexan- 
driaus or Cuirence, 

But who js he that greoted us as 
we passed} Who is he that rode by 
upon a steed ao richly caparisoned in 
housings of blue velvet, dight with 
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silver broidery, in bridle reins 
Solel ieee? i 
iver fri 
Basasge, or ratar hie sted’ 
one upon us in the narrow 
dowy street, a. gleam out of the old 
Fand-gone splendour of the East, 
‘as it isin story books. His courteous 
salutation was, of course, col mn 
returned by us, the nowiso 3 é 
cont in garment of grey tweed, 
bestrider: ‘barefooted little Ach- 
met’s scrubby white donkey. Ceur- 
teoualy returncd,asn.mutter of course, 
wo aay; but thero might almost be 
4s oapter upon the bare f 
that this Turkish true believer, anc 
that quondam “dog” of a Chnstian on 
the donkey, should thus exchange in 
QOairo friendly greeting upon 
terns. We wonder whether t 
crouching derveesh in the cor- 
ner of the gaieway there is grmubli 
aught of lamentation over the altered 
attitude of Ixlam and the Giaour— 
mbling he is, anyhow ; and left- 
oid compliments, if wo mistake 
ni 
But who is our tor {—A Turk, 
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inst the day ordained by Kismet. 

tourfriond; Baksheesh Bay, though 
he does hold rank ss s caimacan 
or colonel in tho Nizam regulars, has 
not ea yet put himself much in the 
way of Kismet on battle-fielda that 
we can lear. Moreover, Moekaba, 
and. Ingloes svldiera, the 
tho preeent time, are not 
to be much given to 
tating foemen. Nay, farthor, a good 
shock of black hair, if they over should 
require pip of it, furnishes, after all, 

 gripabl an, 

single top-knot. So Backshecsh cul- 
tivates that shock with interest, more- 
over, and rolivitude, for he is ao foud 
of combing and of brushing it, and 
regulating, to a hair, the condition of 
the parting in it, that he cannot. to- 
frain from following those avocations 
in our presence, repeatedly, by the 
aidofa European hand-glaxsand other 
toilet, Fequiaites 5 not, as may be sup- 
posed, where we meet hin just now, 
In the Cairo streets, but whore we 
Hirst foll in with him, in the cabin of 





as we have said. ¢ will callhim, one of Siid "a river rteam- 
not to bo personal, Baksheesh Bey. bvata. There was no great aplendour 
He is a young of middle size, or in the fittings of that steam-boot 
under it; of a slight figure now, but cabin, certainly, nor much of the 


of that kind of slightness which makes 

e-work fur corpulence by-ant-by. 
His uncle, Dastinado * & man of 
five-and-fifty, and very }ike hi 
the face, is twive as round about al- 
ready as an ideal Dutchman, and must 
we hglfa ton. Baksheesh is of a 
sallow pasty complexion, with dark 
eyebrows, well arched, and with a 
ends le out under his tar- 
‘boosh behind—for he dues uot shave 
his poll after the fashion of the old 
elievers—not that any religions obli- 
gation binds them to do so for all we 
can learn, Unlbeliovers—sv the 
ancient Moolluhs expound the apris- 
i of the custom, which 
true believing head, all 
but @ central top-knot—unhelievera, 


that conve- 


of black huir, whereof the kim Ne 
from 


“gorgeous Orient” about the couch 
on which we found the Bey reclining 5 
uuless, indecd, wo are to count 
such the gorgeous culours in the tail 
of & pear adorning the gar 
‘Manchester catton print, which ne: 

98 countcrpanc—a apecunen of Brit- 
ish art in colour and design capable 
of giviug an epileptic ft to Mr. 

i evertheleas, astoniehed reader, 
that couch was 4 on & sub- 
structure of solid gold! Ay, and upon 
heaps of gold and silver we sat us 
down, until such time as @ cushion 
or two was shaken up for ua on the 


more divan. Let no mau aay h 


that we aaw nothing of the fabled 
riches of the East. The fact is, our 
friend Backshecch had been up re- 
venue collecting, as far as Keueh on. 
the Upper Nile, and all the cabin 
floor was strewn with specie sown up 
in stout folding heskets of course 
matting, the yery “moral” of those 
comfortable folds, from which the 
pads of hares protrade, and the long 
rich tinted tails of complimentary 
itz at home at Christmas time. 
was a little below Benisovef that 
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we fell in with him, or rather that he 
paddled,down upon us. Disconsolate 
enough were we just then, stuck fast 
upon 4 mud-| opposite a sand- 
bank, with a tearing wind blowing 
from the nor’ard, and every possible 
pect of sticking there for a week. 
Boppy for us, curs ‘was not the ouly 
sand or mud bank near, so that in 
spite of the warning our plight af- 
forded, steam and stream combined 
goon stuck the Bey tighter uground 
than ourselvos, Allowing time sufti- 
cient to let his excellency’a wrath 
blow off without explosion, as through 
some safety-vulve, yet nut sutficient 
for bis paddies to back him off “hard 
all,” wo pulled on boant, and craved 
of him a passage down to aire, No- 
thing could exceed tho courtesy with 
which the request was grauted, nor 
that with which wo wero receiver in 
the money-bag divan below. Thanks 
to a backgammon board, with rete of 
draught and chess men, which, in our 
resence of mind, we took with ur on 
eesh, aud his courin, 
Bookra Bey, seemed really glad to 
see us, Our coming was an interrup- 
tion to that monotony which will 
creep over the tenor of a twenty dayw’ 
voyage in spite of all the allevintions: 
procurable by smoking, coflee sipping, 
and combing out one’s hair, with an 
occasional dip into that odd Aribic 
volume of the Thonuand Nixhts, 
which seomed to be the only book 
on board, and waa tho property of 
the skipper, and seemed to be 
moro appreciated in the engine-room 
than elsewhere, ourselves having been 
much diverted by 
chant of tho chief cngineer, ay he 
read out its contents, and by tho eager 
earnest attention lent to the perform- 
ance by the admiring atoker. 

Henco, tho way, the attentive 
reader will infer judiciously, and with 
correctness, that alboit Newcastle and 
Gateshead faves did beam grimy 
friendliness upon us from the tender 
of the Pasha’s locomotives, yet that 
descendants of Ishmaél, on board the 
Pasha’ssteam boat, obeyod the English 
spoken commands to “essar,” “stap- 
ar,” “backar,” and “goon.” And it 
‘was even so, The Saraconic miu in 
certain instances has mastered the 
science of ae safety yalve, sad me 
mysteries of stoking, eo far as 
trusted with the handling of those 
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iron-paunched efrects of engines who 
‘bear engraven on them, as the brazen 
vessel in the ancient tule bare the 
imprint of the ring of Solomon, the 
mystic cognizance of those great in- 
fidel megicians, Nopier and Sons, or 
Mandslay and Field. An Arab driving 
a steam eugine! there is some invon- 

ity about tho notions which was 
fiat conceived by old. Mehemet, Ali, 
and which he laboured perseveringly 
to bring into working trun. 

Not a little trepidation did the in- 
trepid old _greybeard show, when, to 
convince his “entourage” of: Tonks, 
Albauis Circassian Memlooks, un 
eeforth, of the possibility of such o 
feat, he shipped his own person, one 
fine morning, on buard of a steamboat 
at the Boulak dockyard or foundry. 
It was a functionary of that establinh- 
ment, a ruan of high intelligence, him- 
self of Arab blood, tut who had perved. 
twelve yeam in the Royal dockyards 
aud steam foundries of Great Britain, 
who told us the tale. . 

“Q Pashns! Beys! and Effendlis :” 
qnoth the stern old nan of Kavala, 
who with all his faults as an tian 
ruler, bad this great merit, that ho 
had confidence in the expacitier of the 
Arabo-Egy ptian race, and 8 constant. 
wieh to develop them; “thin day ye 
shall behold after what faxhion an 
Arab fellah, fairly trained, can acquire 
the skill of a Frankish engineer!” 
and therewith, he stalks on board, 
acoompauied by a atatt, reluctant 
enough to follow, yet not daring to 
remain on shore; only the English 
superintendent does #0, afd he, by 
press order; the Arab engineer is 
to have, alone and wnt the rink 
and hovowr of the day. The safety- 
valve pante, the paddles revolve, and 
the boat begins, with majestic dehb- 
eration, her cruise upstream, whilat 
the English superintendent mins 
the excitedly. The old Pusha’s 
fuco is radiant, and hia grey beard 
‘wags with content ; the at at least, 
is o decided success. But they have 
not run many hundred yards them- 
selves, nor distanced by very much, 
as yet, the running Englishman, when 
tho pace appears, if any thing, to 
slacken, and the reapiration the 
panting steam lungs to ¢ embar- 

and then to cenro altogether, 
and then tht paddles drag dead slong 
the way on which the impetus 
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enrrics the boat forward, like the web- 
foot of a duck that bas piumped 
wounded into the water. AS 

A visible thrill of fear quivers 
through the stuff, and even out of the 
keen eye of the old Pasha dune a little 
of theexulting light, dimaanddwindles 
more and more, for there is a dexd 
Jock evidently, and the very bristles 
of the bold old beard grow limper as 
the steam blows off with appalling 
loudness. : 

But the breathless Englishman hag 
dumped into a boat, which bas pulled 
‘vigorously from shure, and, breathless 
as he is, he has bounced up the side 
ladder and down into the engine room, 
and with a twist, and a wrench, and a 
stroke or two, has put all iv gear again 
and has restmed to the steam hings 
that regular breathing which is for 
the moment pumped clean out of his 
own, Then before the revivified 

dies have made half adozen revo- 





ti he has tumbled himself into 
the saloon downstairs whee old 
Nehemet squate cross-leaged on the 
divan, and an becomes an honest and 


kind-hearted Eoglishman. has gasped 
out with difficulty, “All right, yr 
highnevs ; no fault of the Arab; thing 
would ’a ’aypen’d to anyaelf?? Re- 
assured by the reappearance of that 
sturdy breathless Briton, the light 
returned to the eye, and the curl to 
the Leard of the old mun; nay, there 
was a red glow in that returwng hight, 
and a savuge tightness in that returu- 
ing curl, which augured ill for the 
solos of the feet of the Inckless tho’ 
Dlamelost Arab, and justified the ur- 
gency of the Englishinan's deprecation. 
periments m Arab engine thewge 








Ex 
weretor thatdayatan end, and thou; 
the engineer eacuped “nubooting,” the 
old Pasha would not be pacified nor 
deem himself in perfect bafety until 
the innuceut offender was pushed into 

¢ bout and ignomimously thrust 
ashore. Sore as must have heen to 
the incredulous staff, the temptation 
to laugh in their sleeve at the chief's 
discomfiturc, it was remarked, if we 
mistuke not, that their nerve, were 
too foundly shaken to admit of 
laughter in sleeve or out of it, until 
the trial trip wea fainly over, anL aed 
precious persons safe again upon 
olid Nile bonk. ts 

‘Well! it was at that ‘samo Boulak 

arsenal, or foundry, whence 
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Mehemet embarked, that one fine 

evening, just about sunset, Baksheesh 

and Bookru Beys did bindly disembark 

ourselves. 1¢ was in Ramazan time, 

a circumstance which in no wey pre- 

vented these Young Turkish gentienien 
yom. 


of the new school, partaking free- 
ly of the captain’s biscuit and ‘Monza 
nilla wine wherewith oureelves endea- 
voured to stay the cravings of hunger, 
pening arrival at Cairo, and the resto- 
rative fare of the hospitable Indian 
Family. All on board beside them- 
selves were keeping the fast rigidly, 
and none more .othan the sturdy skip- 
per, owner of the stray volume. __ 
‘How on earth we stumbled on dis- 
cussion, towards that Ramazan even- 
ing’s sun setting, upon the question, 
wlicther indeed that huninary went 
round the earth, or rather, as wo 
Franks asserted, the earth round it, 
we cannot fairly tax our memory. 
However, we remember the occur- 
rence of such discussion, as well as our 
surprise at the warmth with which 
Beys and bystanders took up cud, 
in favour of the elder Oriental belief. 
Neither have we forgotten the home- 
thrust mude at vaunted acquisitions 
of Frankish avience by an animated 
bystander, “You Franke,” quoth he, 
“are bold to contradict the teaching 
of the ancient wiedom, and of the Ko- 
ran itself, on matters such as these. 
And I know well that you build wmuch 
upon the things, which, with your Jon; 
Apy-glassen, you tancy to have foun 
out in the shy. But can you really, 
fits, be vo nimple as to take all for true, 
hich peeping through puch machines 
ean teach | Come now, have you not 
giasser through which you muy see a 
Hea look bigger than ‘an elephant? 
Yet, all the while, a flea’s a flea, and is 
of a flew’a size, and not un clephant’s, 
A precious thing to trunt te, the disco- 
veries of lying glasses such aa these!” 
Butif we cannot tell how we stumbled 
upon this astronomical controversy, we 
can tell how the conversation, prevent 
ly, was thence «diverted to the matter 
of ghost and goblin We had passed 
the grand wide reach of river up 
above, where, in the perspective, the 
houses, mosques, and windznills, the 
palm frees, sd the tapering nists of 
the elder Cairo,—set in colour as a 
mosaic on the reddish yellow nand- 
stone of the Mokattam range of hilla,—- 
appear te fall in one with the long line 
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of the elder city ; a line, which de- 
scending, from the  citalcl-crowned 
height slopes downward to the river, 


crosses it, ancl ix lost at Jast umidst the 
ecattored buildings and thick palm 
groves of the opposite shore. We had 
stoamed on, rousing the wild ducks, 
another of the strange Cuirene con- 
traste, 0 near the busiest spot of a 
great husy city—cluse to the point of 
the beautiful inland of Rhoda, where 
the well-known Nilometer stands. We 
had boen charmed with the shifting 
beauties of the accue—with the gur- 
dens, kiosks, and terraces, and the 
auccexsion of huatawith birdlike wings 
upon the water. Wo had iniparted to 
each other the frequent remininenves: 
of Stamboul and the Bosphorus, which 
could not but crowd inte the mind then 
and there, We Franky had mentioned 
artist naines, with lamentation that 
such and such 4 favourite »hould not 
enjoy the spectacle with us, aud ylad- 
den countlens eyes at home with paper 
or with canvass tinted by masterly 
mimicry of the glow which now was 
upon all the river; when, suddenly, 
features of u certain house which 
stands within a garden, strike our at- 
tention—-it would perhaps be dificult 
tw way fairly why. Jt is not moro 
cracked, nor much more crumbly, nei- 
ther is it more closely closed up than 
many of these cluse-latticed tenements. 
‘We con hanlly state with oortuinty 
that the lunky cyprens trees around it 
look more funereal than many others 
which herve look over gardenwalls Yet 
there is an unmistakable appearance 
of seclusion and desertion, and deso- 
lation there, and we turn irenistibly 
to the captain and inquire, “ Whose 
is the house there in the garden, and 
why docs no one ever hve in it 2” 
Alux! we have no story for our rexd- 
er, we only winh we hud ; none, he- 
yond a very grave avpuranee, often- 
times repeated, that an efreet hid 
taken wp his residence in that pleasant 
house upon the garden terrace, that 
all. efforts to didode him bad heen 
vain, and that no mau would now dare 
to pass a night under its roof. Here- 
upon followed a disewsion, which we 
ere our indulgent readers ; but in 
the gourse of which, the cntire faith 
of all the Moslein party in ghost and 
goblin, witch and witchery, bLoue con- 
spicuous, Vainly did we endeavour 
to discriminate, when summoned to 
declare our sentiments on woatters such 
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anthese. Our moral vantage-ground 
was cut from under us, our 48} mivic 
ruthlessly demolished, and thitt too by 
a friend, even by Ali Dragoman, who 
londly charged us with irreclaimable 
weepticism. Never had Ali forgiven. 
us, nor, will ho, fur offering expla 
nation, ixreverently ineredulows, of his 
own no adventure with efreeta. 
It was one night at Esneh it befell 
him; he and the dragoman of some 
other boat at anchor there, had gone 
up to the town, on a dark ni eit on 
some business connected with the bak- 
ing of a batch of bread for their ro- 
wpective crews. On their return, be- 
tween the town wall and the river 
Twuk, fearful axsault was made upon 
them by numerous cfreeta. “ Nume- 
rous,” insisted Ali; “for no nringle 
efrevt, marvellons as may be fis 
it, could have rained so fast and 
thick upon us the pitiless shower of 
stones which pelted us” “O Ali?’ 
aumwered we, “we neither doubt the 
truthfulness of thy relation, the dark- 
uess of the inurky night, nor the mun- 
ber of these peltine pebbles ; but there 
be mudwalls in abundanve here at 
Exneh, between the town and lundi 
pluce, and mudwalls, which might 
seteen malicious efreets, muy give ser- 
viceable cover likewise to semupish 
donkey-boya for throwing stones !” 
He had his revenge of us in due time, 
here on the river steamer’s deck in 
front of the haunted house, diveredit- 
iug un as on incorrigible unbeliever, 
in torrents of voluble Arabic, against 
which, it was hopeless for us to con- 
tend 

Aud here we will retail a certain 
ny story, picked up by us some- 
where clee in Egypt, concerning the 
profitable we to which three Bedo- 
ween rogues turned, once upon a time, 
the eredulous belief in magic of an 
Ezyptian peasant. Tle was posseryor 
of a desirable donkey, slhupely and 
strong. DPassing in a solitary palm 
grove towards sunact, on his retwa 
from a village fair, he finds a man 
lying upon the path, writhing with 
he ismounting, he heuds over 

im, and, whilst intent upon dis- 
coyering if there be help for hia cala- 
inity, rogue number two slips craftily 
the halter from the donkey's neck, 
and fastens itruund hisown. Rogue 
nuwbor thrce rides off upon the long- 
cared prize, the noise of whuse Te- 
treating hoofs is covered by the wail- 
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confederate upon the 


ings of the 
ground. He tly, feels better, 
oes 
and, in ars int 
hanes “Ya, Mobummed! what 
have we hero,” exclaims the simple 
one with stupid wonderment, when, 
fuming to mount poor Brownie, he 
beholds a human being of sinister as~ 
in hia place. “Whom haxt thou 
ere ! why, thy donkey, master! for 
the spell is broken, und I am @ man 
ence more, Ah! she was a spiteful 
woman that wife of mine, who bribod 
the magician of our neighbourhood to 
change my nature ao. And double 
was my unluckiners in falling, when 
I became a donkey to such a boor of 
a master aathou. Well thou knoweat 
whet short allowances of beans and 
m have heen mine, and what 
Liberal allowance of kicks and lows ; 
but’—araid he, with a stride forward 
and a walfish grin, “’tis my turn now, 
revenge is rwect, und I will have mine 
out of thee.” Down plumps upon 
his knees the fellah, terrified, entreat- 
ing pardon from his ex-lonkey for 
sach offences a8 his councience Init too 
readily oquld recognine. “ Alas! alas!” 
eries he, “the art of the magician has 
deceived mo: could Iimt havo known 
that thou, dear Sonkey, wert a bro- 
ther and a believer, thou should’st 
have mi in plenty, and 
never a kick, a blow, nur an angry 
word Forgive dear donkey, wnin- 
tontional offending; I ackuuwledge 
my fault, and I repent!” “Make 
compensation then,” retorts the ready 
rogua “Did I not. feel the extra 
weight of that bag of piastres, which 
thon didst receive, but now, upon the 
fair ground, for those many loads of 
durra, which my breaking hark hore 
to the village this last week or two— 
give me that bag, I say: it is but 
Justice ; for that is but one of 
Piastre bags which I have helped to 
earn for thee.” What between ghostly 
fear of the magic spell which seemed 
to breathe in this adventure, and 
bodily fear of the Bedoween, whose 
air was by no means that of a meek 
, safe to trifle with, the un- 
happy and bewildered fellat complies 
wit demand, au spoiler, 
scrupulously returning to him the now 


G@asurance that thi da f ; 
Ghat no curse of bis aliall hawt Te 
former 3 aud then, bidding 
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him go in ae takes his own _ 
parture. ith a hea heart the 
Himpleton goes home. He and his wife 


the ‘bowail ther loss the livelong night ; 


}rut as, after all, they are well to do 
in the world, and aa there yetremains 
& guod heap of durra in store, which 
must by contract be eoon delivered at 
the vi they sot to work and dig 
up from its hiding-place, in the centre 
of tho cottage floor, the old “‘hellaaa,” 
or porous pot of crockery, in which 
their coin is carefully concealed. 
Thence they extract reluctantly the 
sum for hasing the next 
day at the fair, which still continues, 
@ successor to the brownie bewitched, 
whose inysterious misadventure has 
caused their grief, The bellass is re- 
buried, the clay floor stamped smooth 
again, and with early dawn the fellah 
nets off to the fair. Meanwhile, the 
three rogues had bethought them- 
selves, that as he would not fail to 
come thither on precisely such an 
errand, it would complete the humor- 
intic perfection of their roguery, could 
they but sell him at fair price his 
own stolen ass again. vordingly 
they cropped it, and they docked it, 
aud they played such tinker’s tricks 
with it, that there was every reason. 
to belicve its own duped owner might 
be duped again. Both he who had 
lain in fictitious ayonies upon the 
vund, and he who bad personated 
¢ victim of evil magic spells, were 
naturally disqualified from making in 
the matter an appearance, which 
might at once have set the plundered. 
one npon his guard. Thorefore to 
the knavish partner, who last night 
had ridden off the donkey in the dual, 
‘was intrusted the dolicate task of re- 
selling him by daylight to his lawful 
owner. 

‘Whatever might have been in other 
respecta his intellectual deficiencies, 
he was no had judge of adonkey, this 
same credulous fellah. And’ with 
half « glance he had discovered that 
the brute which the roguish Bedo- 
ween had in tow was deserving of a 
closer ingpection. Upon making it, a 
shadow of a shade of a suspicion 
have crossod his mind that he had 
seen some auch a, once before ; 
waible and ingenuous ap- 
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seller had gesticulated until weary, 
and scregched until hoarse. Minor 
details only had now to be settled 
with prociaion, such as the value of 
the amulet, which, for appearance 
had been ed round pour 
hbrownie’s shnven neck by those bare 
Bedoween practitioners—auch as tho 
number of paras (fifths of farthingy) 
to be deducted from the value of three 
several piastro pieces | (twopennics) 
‘which, ough tendered as part puy- 
ment by, the fellah, were indignantly 
jae by the other, in consequence 
each having had a smal] round hole 
@rilled through it near the edge. 
Syuatted upon the Broun, and en- 
deavouring t bring the dixct-sion to 
some amicable termination, swindler 
and swindled, ruok and pigeun, are 
dipping their beaks in soalding cutteo 
grouts, when, stiffening his legs, and 
erecting his cropped eurs, the Sahject 
of the transaction beginsa long, discor- 
dant bray. Up jumps the felluh, and 
drops, a8 lie does 50, the scalding coffee 
upon the bare leys of the Bedowcen. 
“ Avaunt im 


ician !" cries hie, 
“With ench as theo a good Mussul- 
man maketh no bargain. I know 


thee now, and thy detestable donkey 
likewise! To-day he brays, just as 
I have heard him bray a thousand 
timer before. Lust night he spoke 
plain Arabic, and his cars were uo 
longer than mine are, Le ix donkey 
or ipa 2s best suitx his convenience. 
Last night ho tock my money bng— 
who knows if I should purchase him 
again whether he might not turn out 
o jinn or an street, aud twist my poor 
neck for me in the palm woul, or 
tum me into a donkey myself, and 
broak my back with durra sacks, a8 
ho declares that 1 broke his!” 

But all this time, where are we our- 
aclves? and where have we left Ach- 
met? and must nut our own white 
ass’a back be bending or breaking, ns 
we ride on, uttcring interminable 


gossip 4 
It was that meeting with Back- 
Bey, was it not, which set w off 
maundering for tho lust page or two? 
could we call to mind now 
whereabouts it way that we encoun- 
tered in the strect that courteous spe- 
eimen of the Noo-Tureo-Egyptian oris- 
tocracy. Never mind, O our donkey 
boy! ‘since our truant imagination 
has returned to thee once more. 
‘We settled to ride about in search of 
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contrasts and contrasted associations; 
and one thing is certain, that whether 
we have noted them or not, as we 


have gone thus maundering alon, 
they have abounded at each ste] ‘and 
upon every aide. What is that double 


de across whose entrances 
thawed’ Jampe are swinging? Its 
arches and clustering pillars and nlabs 
adorned with intricately carved ara- 
beaques, remind us not little of 
certain Gothic portals far away. 
Far enough away travela thought, 
upon the wings of reminiscence, to 
well-remembered gatewayu of once 
familiar aspect; and an. inter- 
weavil a Mira en sounds palates 
any arabosque, but wit jue, 
as any gurgoyle, Oxford and Cairo 
get entangled in our thoughts. Thoso 
Gothic gateways stand by the banka 
ot Isis; well, if Isis be not Fgyptian, 
the river here is_not the Nile, And, 
we protest, here be the “ Dous” them- 
nelves, Heads of houses, Proc and 
Senjur members of Convocation. They 
‘wenr grocn turbans inatcad of trencher 
cups, We grant you, and unaccustomed 
Twards of reverend length and hue; 
till they are. unmistakable dons 
That gateway is the entrance to the 
“Behool quad’ of the Cuirene Univer- 
sity, fumous throughout all the East, 
Old Mehemct Ali, we believe, did, in 
his tine, a little stroke of Dusiness 
there in the University Reform Com- 
missioner line; but more in the primary 
twatter of pouncing upon foundations 
aud revenues than in the accondary 
of interfering in the educational cur- 
rieulum. 

1t_was some seventy yearn after 
the death of that great Saxon Alfred, 
whom the fair home of by the 
stream of Inia vencrates as first 
historical founder or patron, that 
Goer el Cuid, lieutenant of the Fa- 
timite Caliph, Modz-e-Deen-Allah, 
builded here, by the Nile flood, the 
first fabric of this renowned mosque 
of El Azhar. Who car tell, when he 
reinembers how great was the dcbt 
owed by therevived learning of Europe 
to Saracenic lore, but what there may 
bo yet outstanding obligatiuns due 
from the Oxonian to Cairene 





hi 
it likely to put forth in unwearied 
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and ever-varying aneceasion? = Sara- 
cenic learning, rooted in the sandy 
soil of that hard, falee erced, was 
doomed by necessity to have ab 

time of hearing, and to produce, at 
last, fruit of insipid savonr; bat that 
live layer of learning which the Saxon 
king laid down upon the bank of Tais, 
and covered with her rich mould, 
it, was an offshoot of the great tree 
of Ohriatian science, whereof the routs 
drink up, from the decp soil of 
eternity, the living, life-ziving sop of 
a@never-failing truth, Thence, tu quote 
the sacred worts of one whom even 
theao gownanen of E] Azhar own for 
an inspired peepliet, the shoots of it 
do now, and “ still shall, bring forth 
mote fruit in their old age; and rhall 
be _fat and well Tiling.” 

Motley groups of gownsmen he 
they who gather under the cool 
shadows of the pillared avenues of El 

who, beneath the vaulted 

roofs of its chambers, fori circles of 
cross-legged, attentive auditors, as its 
famous professors comment upon the 
doptha and beantics aud brightnenses 
of such chapters as “the elephant,” 
the fig,” “smoke,” “the spider,” aud 
“she who dispnted.” Awong ‘them 
may be recognised the swarthy Meeca- 
men, of the purest, aud the salow 
Syrians, of more mingled Arab blood; 
Me whrebina, from Tanin anid the Bar- 
bary coast, whose harsh guttural dia- 
lect exaggerates and disfigures the 
breathing aspirations of the Arabian 
het’s tongue; chony-vinaged 

it from interior Africa, side 
side with fair-faced Turks from Fi 
rope, or from Asia Minor; slim Per. 
rians, with silky black numutache ; 
and treacherous-eyed Tidian Mus- 
aulmen, from Delhi and Lahore, We 
should be not a Jittle curions to know 
what munner of discourse his passed 
of late months, at times, amongst 
those groups of fanatic fullowens of 
Talam, touching the deadly struzuto 
in revolted Indian. We make little 
doubt but what there came occasional 
intelligence of facts, and schenucs, and 
expectations, hopes and fears of dif- 
ferent aspect and hue from such os 
steam-boata and teleymphs would 
bring to Enropean Consuls general 
and agents of the East India Com- 


ead, talking of that Company, here 
comes @ cavalcade, in contrast strange 
enough to tho grave procession of 
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Moslem dona, whoae creeping forth 
from yonder gate attmcted our no- 
tice, “Of yore, hy the Sheldonian 
gateway we have acen youth, noisy, 
rolirsome, light-hearted, dash enntor- 


ing by, startling with ringing laughter 
and Jond jokes tle reverend seniors, 
as headed by bearers of silver mace, 


their long, slow, string defiled, coming 
from deliberations in portentoua con- 
clave. But never saw we opposi- 
tion so incongruous between thore 
college yravitien and the brisk under- 
graduntes which owned their sway, 
us that hetween these blear-eye 

bearded dervishes and mollabs and 
this cavaleade of rackety cadeta for 
India. How they rush past, in a noisy: 
whirkvind of dist and fan, on don- 
keys, mulea, hack -horeex, and, we 
Telieve, ithuont, hack - dromudarien. 
Quick ‘cyes these youngster have, 
and leather long, for out of their 
ctusty w hirkwind they eapy uy ns they, 
canter on, and, recoguis pelt us 
with unceremonions grecti thick 
ag the stones which efreets hurled at. 
Ali. None of your chuborate Egyptian 
fornularies of salutation here, we 
trow. Forgive then their irreye- 
tence : we do Telicve our venerable 
selves were hailed, “old buffer!” and 
“old buy and this, hefore our slower: 
ayrebcusion had mastered the fuct 
that some of their reckless company 
at least were not auknewn to ws — 
had come with us across the blue 
Mediterranean, had sut in the same 
ze in the Alexandrian train, 
had even shared with us the viands 
of the Tidian Fami' ‘Yes! these be 
certainly the sai we will own 
that we have heen enptiously inclined 
to quarrel with them more than once 
for this exuberance of unrestrained 
Doyishness, cynical old fogey that 
we have been. Conld we not have 
Dethonght ourselves low much of 
noble spirit, of generous enthusiasm, 
cen of Leal devotion, these 

vys may be out to dan, 

and to death ‘What inay 
they not be, siuer we have wen what 
their forerunners were! Do they 
show too much hoyishnesa? how 
mmuch of manliness may lie henoath 
the cloak of it ~a cloak that in a fow 
weeks they shall ernst aside in pre- 
sence of some of the sternest reali- 
ties of life und death. Why, croas- 
gtained conser! when yon were last 
in Cairo, it may heve been young 
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Home swept past you thna, or he 
who stogd beside hin by the mur- 
deyons Delhi gate, young Salkel or 
self-sucrificing Willoughby. It may 
have even been that boy soldier and. 
boy martyr, the pure fine gold of 
whore Christian nanhood phone forth 
out of the fire of cruel porsecuti 
he, who, with words of exhorts 
to the wavering tortured catec 
breathed out his spirit inve the 
deewmer’s breast, in 1 
when unexpected ren 
if there should he ri 
anixs about the F 
duct of any ono am 
daring Euglin loys, do, you that 
mark it, what his English mother 
does for him in the dear lame, to 
which, mayhap, he never shall return 
—pray for hit; do not snarl at hin. 

aw we have ridden on, we have 
passed ont throngh seme one of thon 
mmany ponderous gaten which abut off, 
within the precincts of the city 4 self, 
one quarter trom another. We have 
noted, a4 we went, the iron work and 
the great aquare headed rusty nails 
which stud it, likewine, the eount- 
Jess tiny cones aud pytamids of clay, 
which, bowl in umuoew stripy of 
faded string and ribbon, danule from 
them. That clay, teturning pilyriios 
Uring from the most sacred pilurim 
stations of Meera and Medina, and 
hing up thay ay votive thamh-offer- 
ing 4 of blessing and an piv- 
phylactic churn 

have ridden on, and altogether 
out of “Soldanric”, as oll crasading 
bullads have it; we are threading the 
intricate strects of the quiet Coptic 
quarter, where dwell the lineal de- 
scendants of the old Egyptian Chrie 
tendom, and as it would really seem, 
toa, of ‘the old pre-christian Tace of 
Misraim. Sons and brothers of the 
men who dwell hereabouts were, per- 
chance,the monkish hosts whotreated 
‘us ao brotherly in the monasteries of 
the sandy waste, And here tau Jarge 
house, whose front is guy with ban- 
ners, tinsel, painted wooden frames, 
and lawps fixed thereupon by wites, 
asif ready for approaching ilunin- 
ations, Inquire, O our doukey boy! 
the meaning of all this. 

The house turned out to be the re- 
sidence of the Coptic patriarch, aud 
its adornments the preparation for a 
“ fantasia,” as they called it—a rejoie- 
ing to be colebrated when that pro- 
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late should return, as he war daily 
leoked for, from along and distant 
journey. Inquiring farther into the 
direction and the object of it, we 
learned a fact, mention of which 
seemed to carry back the mind some 
centuries, into the time when church- 
men took artive part in the diplomatic 
intercourse and neaueationn of Enro- 
pean states ; for le had gone the 
wholo way into Abyssinia, despatched, 
thither to conduct important treaty 
duniuess on behalf of the Egyptian 
Viveroy, Said Pasha. Doubtless there 
was nich to point him out as the 
most fitting person to be entrnsted 
with such a@ ininsion, in the circum- 
stance that the Abyssian Christians 
still observe canonical snbminsion to 
the chair of St. Mark, filled hy the: 
tie patriurch, whose title was, and is, 
we fancy, taken froin the famous un- 
ejent wee of Alexandria ; as alao in the 
otbercirewmstance, that the chief rer 
of the Ahysrinian ecclesiastical com- 
munity hax been chosen, for centu- 
Ties, no less than the Alexandrian 
patriarch, from amongst the rechuscs 
of the great desert monasteries of St. 
Anthony and St. Pal, It atruck ua, 
however, that the choice of this per- 
fouage for seh an.errand said some- 
ing in refutation of the quip which 
Vurzon dius indulged in, when 
ppeab ins of thone desert monasteries, 
He maya, that triiuing in such abodes, 
a necessary qualification for the Oop 
patriarchate, cusures the total dis- 
qualification of the incumbent for all 
the practical Inninesy of afterlife and 
the active dutica of the outer world. 
In the present instance, we have heard 
respectful mention made even by 
Europeans in Exypt of the patriarch’s 
capacity for the conduct of affairs, 
low from the quiet Coptic quar- 
ter we emerge at once uy the gar- 
den-equare of the Ezbekieh, the 
Chuunps-Elyrées of the metropolis of 
Here, O donkey boy ! we will 
for to-day dismiss thee, with such, 
muount of baksheesh 2s shall pit 
within thy reach, for supper, tho 
Texuries of. thy favourite onda” or 
hard eggs, builed beans, or even those 
grontalices of half-stewed pears, which 
ot yang of hadigostion te tho fang 
ge us of ing ion e fancy 
of a voter stomach than thine. We 
ourselves will remouat the Indian 
Family stairs, and apply ourselves to 
the restorative process of digesting 
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dishes, in the concoction whereof, as 
it becomes an Indian Family kitchen, 
cuny powder hath not been 
neither chatney totally forgotten. 
‘We wish the quill wherewith we 
these stray leaves from our note 
Book could be fitted with mune index 
of the patience of their forbcaring 
readers, It is so hard to know when 
gossip is overdone. How admirable 
an invention would it Le could a droy 
of oil, let us say, trickle down 
at the right moment to the nib, and 
render it in vain to dip for more ink! 
Have we the right, ar instance, to 
say anything concerning the contrasts 
character and feature which ma; 
be discorned amonget the guests whic! 


cluster round our table dhdte in 
Oairo? Perhaps not, unless they 
have some precise ring upon 


Cairene men and things, So it may 
be doubted whether we should in any 
way be justified in attempting a de- 
geription of that young United citizen 
from Charleston who sits opponite, or 
in taking any further notice of lim 
beyond pointing out how much ho 
seems at home in commanding the 
services of that tall, good-humourcd, 
‘nigger’ from Senaar, who is 
Sarolled ampong our Indian Family as- 
sistants. We Europeans have caught 
up the name of that jovial imace of a 
man and brother, carved in polished 
ebony, and call him specifically, 
“Faragh !” when we do not say, gene- 
Tically, “Waiter” Not #v the Caro- 
linian, as he lounges in charming 
Creoleindolence, he utters no word, but 
simply clape his hands toyether with 
languid nonchalance ; and it is fair to 
way that our fri Faragh notices 
and obeys the summons as readily as 
if he were some home-raised toy 
Pompey “to the manner urn.” 
ponal bsg 9 ie, if i be granted a a 
lat we have any right to 
scribble any more at all, that it does 
come within the of auch conceded. 
ight to call attention to the strikin, 
dil cos between that raare-bnile 
sturdy Briton,in thereddiah-beard, and 
his next neighbour, the lean-headed 
ssllow Frenchman, with sparse hair, 
‘trbn: ices, shaven ¢ ‘ka, and 
qe with yellow whites to them—for 
is mai 
interest. 


iter of undoubted Eqyntian 
‘You all know the brit 
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son, You all know how he or his 
like came out here at first, just after 
‘Waghorn’s time, and saw to conling 
stations at Alexandria und Suez; 
Anstled up Indian mail-bages on count— 
less droves of donkeys; and d 
transit: passengers in houseboats, with. 
asteam-tug,up thoMahmoudieh canal ; 
and drove them acrosa the desert in 
jolting four-horre vans to the Red- 
Sea. “You all know what he had to 
do with the engineering of that same 
line on which ourselves were whisked. 
irom the Marcotic to the Pyramids 5 
and what he has yet got to do with 
that tabular wonder in the bridge wa: 
of which the coffor dame and scaffold- 
ing astonished us so much at Kafr cl 
Ais. Well, then, we need sa; 
more of him; but you can fancy 
what is the manner of discrepancy 
Letween that gentlemanly Vulcan, in 
cont of eaay, shooting-jucket cut, and 
the Chef de Chaneellerie an Consulat 
Général Impérial, &c., whore olive- 
ureen frock cunt, of faultless fit, hears, 
bhe a solitary blossom upona dark- 
leaved oleander bush, the red rosctte 
of the ‘Légion’ in_ its topmort left 
button-hole, This French gentleman 
is n man of exquisite politencss : he 
came away from France these many, 
imany yeam ago; and his manners, 
treasure l out here in the ceremonious 
East, asa sacred reminiscence of the 
civilization of hix Western home, have 
not contracted, in the much turbu- 
Jence and turmoi) of revolutionary 
times, that “ brusqueric” which is 
now-a-lays so syccially distinctive 
of the Frenchman. it ull that 
Polished bearing shall not prevent 
from betraying a true Callic 
pepperiness of temper, should so much 
as a word or suulo of yours reveal 
what he considers to be your affe 
and constrained incredulity concern- 
ing his cherished doctrine, that the 
“influence, political, philosophical, 
social, Sebenrtie, fal eminently com- 
mercial, of the ince shall be called 
in Egypt to_a development incalcul- 
able.” As for the stubborn fact of 
that preponderance of working influ- 
gaoeh, far other than French, of which 
Red- in the shootingjacket be- 
side him is the embodiment, it has 
y wr rae ie Es fonhonecn aeall 
ough your cons, BN 
their young men, have furnished the 
peasant of the Delta with some other 
means than the time-honoured Nile 
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boat by which to forward his lighter 
produce for consumption to El Kahi- 
rah, the’ Totoriows city, hisheavierfor 
exportation tu the Macedonian 3 

i ith, accurdant with the 


cont which, 
old tradition of the classic times, we 
have heard say, “I nover was out of 
Fevrt, sir, but once, when 1 went to 
lexundria !”— what though the aliift- 
ing sands have been compelled to find, 
‘beds for the sleepers of rails from 
s ious Albion,’ and the echoes of 
lower Sinsutie range to catch 
up that steam shriek and whistle, 
whereof we have detected the Lan- 
cashire twaug;—what though all 
this beso, “If the England han ith 
Robert Stephenson, the France has 
ite Ferdinand of Lessoys ; and it im- 
ports not that tho oue bus already to- 
day gi e Exypt of its rua of 
iron, the Destiuy has renerved for 
the uther to endow it of its canal of 
Suez.” So saith the Chef de ¢ 
cellerie, &e., who is, of contre, 1 
trated with the conviction of the 
Machivyellixu astuteness of malice, 
wherewith in this os in other matters 
thediplomacy of Great Britain thwaits 
the moral and material interents of 
France. i sooth to say we are 
ashamed and wortified to find at last, 
by Lord Palmerston’s confession, how 
much of ground for such suspivions 
hatreds British diplomacy has given 
in this very watter of the Egyptian 
ship canal. It has ever secmed to ws 
muffciently humiliating to hear faint- 
hearted confessions of engineering in- 
feriority to tho canal digyers of 
Pharaoh’s, Coesar’s, Armrou’s days, put, 
forth ‘the countrymen forsooth of 
‘Watt, Brunel, and Stephenson, the 
citizensof Britain, that mighty mother 
of “navvies.” But it is intolerablo to 
discover that the taunts of interested 
hy isy in making such confessions, 
which it has been our fate to hear di- 
rected at our statesmen in the nccents 
of more than one foreign tongue, were 
Hipped all the time with a tov-formi- 
dable jwint of truth. Perhaps the Me 
jectda mere chimera. Well then! low 
the creature burrow for itelf a grave 
in those formidable Egyptian rands, 
and let us stand by and luck upon ite 
agonies. But to do our best to choke 
it on the ely, through cowardly iie- 
spprehension Cj the mischief fie auc 
cess might work us, is unworthy, base, 
and mean; and when the Chef deChan- 
cellerie thrusts Lord Paimerston’s de- 
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claration in our face we shall not know 
wherewith to cover our confusion, 
nor with what countenanco to stand 
against the quacking of other his 
“Canards Anglophobes.” For he 
thinks he has found us out in other 
instances than this canal affair, and 
of his discoveries he gave us this next 
portentous specimen. Chancing to 
Yematk upon the openness of speech 
and writing which we conceived to 
be an acknowledged characteristic of 
our people, more especially when any 
grambling, Job’s counforting, and pro- 
Dheaying of coming evil was on band, 
we were ratherstartled toreccive infor- 
wationtrom the lipsofvur bureaucratic 
French sequaintunce, that upon this 
point we strangely did misapprehend 
the uational character of itona, 
“Pardon” quoth he: “your nationals 
are in this respect @ patriotism 
admirable, of the rest, but penetrated 
culculation profowndl; they areof a 
discretion the moxt praiseworthy, and 
acem to give themselyes the word, as 
hy wn instinct, to let pierce nothing 
unfavourable to the impression of con- 
ntuut national success.” 

and quoted 


We were prfoundeds 
wildly the colunne of the Zimes—ita 
almost cahuanivus candour in pro- 
cluiming rather thau admitting mis- 
Manayements,revermes, difficulties, and. 
disasters, | We uppculed ta the chorus 
of detractive grumlings which swells 
not only in editorial articles and com- 
juanivations from accredited ‘own cor- 
respondents’; but in the concord of 
countless letters from campa, and. 
courts, and offices, wherein outapoken 
Britishors do set at naught continually 
tho Napoleonic maxim _concernin 
family laundries for sviled household 
linen. But in vain, this consularly 
diplomatic Frenchman did most 
gravely and positively assure us that 
in Alexandria, to wit, “No means to 
have a journal from acquaintances 
and friends English, when the mails 
Indian shonid Lave brought news little 
favourable.” And this he would 
persist in setting down, not to that 
natural eagerness with which those 
terrible gazettes of horror were k 
to bo devoured again and again 
British eyes fixed upon them as by a 
sickening fasciuation; but to some 
kind of juus masonic agrecment: 
te co trivtism’s sake, the 
details of disaster. 

Ah, that sad old game of French and 
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Euglish! those jealona, eager, eruel 
rivalries, hindering of human weal! 
They have in other times traced cha- 
Tacters of blood and desolation along 
tian coasts and upm Egyptian 
sand. The surf upon the coust of 
Aboukir has long sine rolled into 
deeps whence they shall nt come w 
in till the last great trumpet call 
em, the carcaszes of them that fell 
when Nelson was victoriowa The 
gand upon the Alexandrian shore did 
avon drink dry the blood of them that 
were gain when Abercromby died. 
But as the citizen of looks ont 
from the wiudow of the railway car- 
Tiage skirting the diswal borter of the 
Marentic lake, he may bethink himself 
that the penceful enterprise of Britinb 
hands in tracing all we it the eu- 
riching irun line, has scarcely compen- 
sated for the damnge done when, to 
cut off communication on the read to 
Cairo, and the supply of fresh water to. 
benieged Alexandria, held by a Fien h 
garrison—British hand» of wailike 
engincers let in the salt sea waves 
upon lands almost reclaimed aud 








‘hose rivalries are now grotesque 
ip aspect, rather than instantly me- 
nacing. Yot there they are, ative wd 
active: playing parts ridiculous and 
mischievous hy turns in the business 
or the intrigues of the Egy ptian Vice- 
regal court. 

“Why, then, was of the railwa: 
station. ht down here, if sul 
and so great would have been, as 
you pay, the advantages!” Thux we 
inquire of a native official, and we 
give his answer merely in illustration 
of prevalent projudices in Cuiro :— 
“ Becange that somebody, moxt likely 
some wigeacre of our French party 
here, contrived to mako his Highness 
think that to have it ao near arsenal 
and foundry was eimply an invent! 
of the English enemy, intended to faci- 
litate a pounce upon their treasures 
at some future day.” “And why,” 
we ask some other time, touching the 
purchase on behalf of covernment of 
some French built ship—“‘why was 
not advice had on the matter from 80 
geod 8 judge of shipping matters as 

\d-s0 Kifondi, onc of the Vic 
own m officers?” “Oh 
would never do; who could expect a 
judgment favourable or fair npou # 

'rench ship from the man you name; 
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an admirable inde. indeed but 
brought up in an English yard !” 

Hot wit cure and it hh cote 
poaes, ow pleasant a thing it wus 
to atroll ont where alone in Cairo 
people seem to walk on foot, under 
the trees and tufted shrubs of the 
Esbekieh, its ayramores, its peepuly, 
its mimosas and tamarisk. ere, 
indeed, French influence appears vic- 
torious in the civeling erinolines of 
the fuir Levantines, Greck and Ita- 
lian residents in Cairo, for the mout 
part: victorions in their “ coiffurea 

VInnpératrice” and in the sur- 
wounting tiny mnet or saucy lace 
trinnned hat, Somehow orether—ahall 
we dare confers it —the contraat be- 
tween thin defiant flaunty style of 
teminine attire and the shrouded 
closely veiled fashion of the Oriental 
rister] has struck us here not 
ly it disfavour of the latter. Far 
Ve it from ws, indeed, to plead the cause 
of the hideous heavy ose veil us 
against a gracefil fill of “chantilly,” 
or of the slouching aplay-foot Jellow 
boot, 13 aguinst the tight-laced, trim 
© bottine.” Nevertheles,aquictgentle, 
renerved style of apparel —if we ay 
dare to xiy a0 —clothing the outward 
form with some fit symbol of the rare 
spirit of womanhood within, has to 
our inind x0 nweet a charm vf con- 
gruity, that even the exaggeration of 
it has apy cd halt’ preferable to ite 
contradictory. Of which sapient and 
“slow” nentinent having duly deliver- 
ed our ignorant and absurd “old fogey- 
ship,” we have nothing better, per- 
hups, to do than to leave the Cairo 
crinolincs to the attentions of thore 
young dandies, in tight Paris frock. 
couts, and red tarhooshes, with tas- 
acls of superb silkiness and hue, who 
are handing them, so duintily, rose- 
tinted Jemonade and raspberry puffs ; 
and having secn the lamps lit on the 
ininarcts for the Ramazan illuming- 
tis aud the bright moon come out 
from behind the sandy heights to shine 
thom outof countenance, we may retire 
to our Indian Family bed, there to lie 
awake, bitten by moayuitioes and other 
insect yrofessors of the cnpper’s ort, 
Pinged or wingless, in time to the moe- 
Jancholy paral dittics of those singers 
whose voices the two-stringed fiddle, 
Arab finte, and Jew’s harp accom- 
pany, late mto the night, at the little 
xow of cafés opposite. 
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Sr. Bernarn has compared contem- 
pation to Rachol, the fairer of Jacol’s 
wives, and action to Leab, the more 
fruitfd ; bnt the children of Lesh 
are more comely than the children of 
Rachel ; the offapring of pictism in 
wonk and sickly; the race descended 
from simple faith and steadfast 
ia strong and healthy. The hermit, 
digging into the ground and burrow: 
ing out his clumsy cell, falls far short 
of the heaver's cunning masonry. The 
warrior roturned froin Floly Land, 
Inilding ome chapel, or piling up 
same lofty cathedral, far nupareen ull 
uther architect»; and the delicate 
beauty or mugust grandeur of his 
work beam abiding witness to the 
glory of God, when the builderndveds. 
of prowens shall have been forgotten, 
an his very name have perinhed frome 
remembrance. “Shuw me the man," 
says Owen Feltham, “who would go 
te heaven wlone if Le could ; and in 
that man I will show you one 
will never be almiticd mto heaven, 
The recluse may not be selfish in 
theary; in practice he js entirely so. 
Busied with his own fancies, cn- 
tranced by self-begotten raptures, he 
cares uvither to comfort, aid, nor teach 
his fellows. From year to year he 
dwells slone. His prayers are many, 
are fervent ‘perchance. He strives 
after pecfection; but it ia to meh 
perfection as the dend attain, wheu 
every rel ws thought and strig- 
gling passion is hushed forever. His 
Cuotions ure deep but purposeless. 
pwed upon himn to more hin out 
of himself, they cnd where they be- 
en ~ within himself. Filled with 
deluding fancies bred of spirit 
pride, ho dies aa he has lived, unbleat 
hy the jeace which, during his whole 
hfe long, he has vainly souglt te find. 
For, says one of our latest and truest: 
poeta, 
“*God loves no heart to others iced, 

‘Nor erring flatteries which bedim 

Our glorions membership of Christ, 

‘Wherein all loving His, love Him.” 
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‘The religious societies of the middle. 
combined the good qnalitics of 
the man of action and the man of 
thought. They were no associations 
of barren pictists, The beneficial 
efferta of these brotherhoods or sixter- 
hoods were manifold. The poor man 
found in the abbot a champion against 
the baron. The church threw the 
broad shield of her protection over 
the himblest of her children. 

The gloomy massiveners of the 
castle, frowning on the hill-heights, 
looked down upon the tall and grace- 
ful spire of the minster lightly spring. 
ing from the plain. day the 
priest vied with the noble, and while 
the feudal serf, with heavy heart and 
weary hands, piled stone on stone of 
the stronghold which, tov well he 
knew, would be the prison of his liber- 
ties, nu, too, day hy day, beneath the 
stalwart arms of willing workmen, 
atch by arch was spanned, and win- 
dows crowned with glorious tracery, 
and. niches filled with statues of 
kings and imartyr, And when all 
was finished, and the hereditary 
bondsman entered the house of the 
Lord which he had helped to beaut 
gazing on the eastern window, 
forget for a while the stern porteullix 
and loupholed towers which loomed 
dehind him; aud in hia prayers blest: 
thoxe who had spent their time and 
wealth in upraising this sanctuary. | 

© Architect .* a Goethe, “is 
petrified runic.” Stl more beauti- 
fully Coleridge calls a cathedral “a, 
petrified religion.” (4 01-7 Thaci* ¢ 

in reading M. Bourassé's hook we 
ree how each quality, the harmony 
and the picty, ‘was manifested by 
those builders, who— 
“+ In the elder days of art 
— wrought with greatest care." 

A lesa devout mind than Ruskin’s 
ean recognise the devotion which 
reared the St. Mark of Venice, the 
St. Maria del Fiore at Florence, the 
Notre Dame at Amiens, far we 
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live, Mctropolitaine 


ost 


wympathise with the fervour with 
which our author speaks of, 
* dark ages,” lighted at least by onc 
Jemp—the lamp of sacrifice.” But 
M. VAbbS is an ceclesiastic, and 
mourns for us, that wo have cut our- 
selves off from the fellowship which 
once t such goodly work He 
ia, we are bound to say, uo hitter de- 
poancer of herexy; in sorrow, rather 
than in anger he tcils as of our fall; 
and likey his illustrious compatriot, 
the Comte de Montalembert, he sighs 
over the two-fold disaster that tol- 
lowed tho imperious lunts of an obsti- 
nate king;—the loss which the Church 
sustuned in being bereaved] of a0 
fair a daughter og that isla whore 
inhabitants St. Augustine deemed 
angels, and our longs in being sepa- 
rated from su Ioviuggn mother, who 
even now with yearning heart opeus 
wide her arms to reccive ux. 

He dilates wt length on the hin- 
tories that cling around the towers 
of England's mother church. There 
Augustin hes een buried-—there a 
Duustan— 


“« Flamble to the poor to spite the rich,” 


has Jorded it over churchuncn and 
stutcmnen. apace the aha low of these 

wal iphege, pleading with the 
Frtbleas Danes as they murdered the 
flock committed to his charge, has 
dain down hix life for the sleep le 
loved so well, Upon that throue has 
wat Lanfranc, wisest among wise meu, 
at, once “priwe bishop and prime 
minister.” At that altur has minix- 
tored Anselm, unswerving in his right- 
eoumess—at that altur whose stepa 
have been dyed with the bloud of a 
Becket. Mournfnl ix the elegy which 
the good Abbé chants over the de- 
parted glories of Canterbury. “Soon,” 
ways he," ‘anid the prayers of the dend 
is tho ery of reform ; nnd under 
the pretext of refurming abuses, the 
holy place is despoiled, the altars are 
overturned, the tombs profuned, the 
bones of martyrs, bishops, virgins, and 
confessora are to the flames, the 





images of Christ, of apostles, and 
eeinta are torn the p 
vestments are polluted, the 
veasels pillaged, the crosses and relics 
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transformed into a barrack! (This 
Jost crime was committed by Rich- 
ard Culmer, ‘tercher of the Word of 
God.” P. 315. But there ix another 


despoiled city over which our Jero- 

miah must innke his lamentation, 

Journcying notthwards, the Abbé 

on the eastern windew which 

in has declared to be the fiuest 

in world, and he reads tho legend 
above the chapter-hunwe door -— 


Ut Row flos forum, aia est Dome ista Domorum, 


But the memory has travelled back 
to the time when the great Wolsey, 
Archbishop of York and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, was hurled 
from his greatuess by the land of a 
Weak and erring woman, strong only 
tu her hatred and revenge—what wv 
fall was that! Tint sadder still, what 
afar more fatal full was it when Eng- 
land, with suicidal hand, cut hemoelt’ 
of fiom the Catholic Church with 
whom aloue is lifet ae 


i ert 

“Since that fatal epoch the cathedral 
of York, hike the other sacred structures: 
of Great Dritnin, has been de-poiled of 
all its ancient ornaments, and is now 
cold as the worship of Protestants, 
‘Those old tomivs, forgotten by the com: 
mon people, sought out only hy wrchreo- 
ogists, soll speak of he dcparted glurios 
of the metropolia of Paulin, of Wilfrid, 
and of Orwild. But in spite of the 
freezing eilenve which reigne throughout 
this building. do not the very stones 
proclaim in loud neconte the greatncrs, 
The frultfulnces of the Catho ius 
which has presided at the creation of 
one of the inarvels of sacred architec 
ture in England ?"—(p. 930.) 








Now all this is very telling, The 
Abbé can, no doubt, be eloquent, 
wore cope ily he 3s sincere In Lin 

uation, But if we would pause 
a spaco we should, perbaps, re- 
member how, in the history of » 
nation, there comes a time when the 
itect must wtand aside and let 
the mason advauce, armed uvt with 
trowol, but with Leavy aledge han 
mer, for he comes to demolish, and 
not to build, Doubtless it in a nobic 
work to pile stone on tone till the 
topmost is laid with shouting; but 
wi 
holy 





the abomination has defiled the 
Place, the nobler teak is to over- 
till not one stone he 
left upon another. 

At some such crisis did our foro- 
fathors in Tudor and Stuart times 
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tors, and players are the catorpillers 
of a commonwealth.” In our days, 
God be praised, it is not so, and we 
can number each among the trucst 
tearhers of their brethren. Doult- 
less in those troublous times there 
were excesses, andsomorefumners wero 
more eager fur the plunder than the 
purification of the temple; and ov. 
turning the tables of the moucy- 
changors they curcfully gathered up 
the senttored cvins. Yet these ininer 
able sacrilogians ncust not be ed 
founded with the sternly houest fron- 
side, who broke down all the carven- 
work with axes and hammers for the 
sake of One who was greater than t)i 
earven-work, but who was hidden 
and obsvared by it. 

Only the sentimentalist aud the 
Romaniat woukl wish to ent out 
those two pages from our hintuy 
whercon are written, “ Reformation, ? 
and “Great Rebellion.” The Rumanist, 
mideced, conscientionly believes that 
they do bnt detail blinders, or evan 
erimet, The sentimentulisé would 
use his penkuife only from rome 
wenk feeling of a hennty in the ave 
antecedent to those times, when 
every thing was fuir wxternally— fair 
a 

















as the whited neyndc bre, which 
that he cares for, und when all within 
was rotteuness and corruption, which 
he docs not heed, 

We have said that the eyocn which 
peen by different eyes, in called the te- 
formative, or the Destructive, ix one 
which must arrive tu every nation. 
To England it has already come. To 
Piance it will eome; for the mad 
fury of a revolution cannot pass for 
the stern dehbemation of a tre 
reform. 

Fo the age of destcuction suceceds 
the age of derolation. ‘The storins of 
many a winter have cooled the once 
tmonldering ruius ere a second city 
risen from the anhvs of the first. The 
eighteenth contury was with us this 
time of dreary stillness. Gur own cars 
have heard. ‘the first atirrings of life 





and hope. ‘Thinking back through 
thirty years, remembering the silence 
that then reigned universally, we 


may well tum our thoaghts, with 
mingled joy and grati to this 
present day, when tho builders vio 
with each other in generous emula- 
tion, and each strives to build more 


‘Yet still the progress is slow, for 
it is a divine progress ; and, says the 
eastern proverb, “Hurry ia of the 
devil, It slow udvaucing comes from 
God” = To us will not be given to see 
the accomplishment, In confidence, 
we may trust that the eud will come 
in good time. Meanwhile, we ma 
Took on every church that is rained, 
asa type of soulx built up and benu- 
tified—tonla which are themselvon 
the hubitauts of sanctified temples. 

‘We have another lance to break 
with the Abbé. As yet we have fought 
with but blunted weapons, Our next 
¢ ntor must be &fontrance. The 
following paseo deoerver the gravest 
aeprehension. The writer is speaking 
of St. Pauls Cathedral in London, 
and says — 


“ Another projet was adopted in 
1794. Tt was decided to place ior the 
future within the sacrod tuulding monu- 
ments erceted in honour of persons cenit. 
nent in the arta or sciences, or wh had 
rendered service to their country. ‘Thuy 
these preteuded reformers, who shut vot 
from the house of Cod the imeges of the 
sunt, those friends of God, our mortels 
ant our protecture, Lave not shrunk from 
the idea of filling the sanctuary with the 
profane images of warriors, en\ ants, and 
authors. John Howard, the philanthro- 

jist, was the firet who roceived this’ 
honour” —(p. 600). “ 








‘That ix.a dangerous creed which vio- 
lates our sense of right and wrong. 
Without a ppocial education, the mind + 
cannot conceive that Howmil’s tom) 
profanes the Uhristian temple which 
the shrine of Alphonse Liguori sanc- 
tries. Tho natural coumcence will do 
homage to the bringer of light to the 
Mind, of liberty to the eaptrve, while 
it recoils from the code of morale pro- 
pounded by a Jeanit casuist—will not. 
allow him the title of honest man, 
anuch less crown him with the coronal 
of the sainta, Not but what we in 
Engjand are tuo prone to overlook the 
gol deeds that have been wrougit, 
unless they hear the seal of orthe- 
doxy. Unaccrottited heroes are many, 
suneanonized saints are numero. 
Yet, though slow to recognise unob 
trusive goodness, we do not shut our 
ears to the h if the 

‘lest should net be erent le. emony 

applauding multitude. Engl 
is proud of her charitice, proud of her 
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philanthropists. She would not re- 
eign the honour of being the mother 
country of John Howard, even though 
in exchange twenty St. Philip No 
with their miraculomly~onstit 
noses, should call themsclves her sons. 

In all other respects than this on 
which wo have just spoken, M. 
Bourasné’s book is deserving of com 
mendation. It is written in the lucid 
style of which our neighbours aresuch 

masters, It abounds with 
information, architectural, archeevlo- 
gical, historic; but, most of all, to use 
an uncouth but indispensable word, 
hagtolagical. y are the pions 
legends which onr author narrates, 
with touching waereté, as he Ieads us. 
within the western gate of some forty 
cathes n St. Inaac’n ut Peters- 
burgh on the north, the most modern 
of capitala, to Notre Dane at Seville 
on the south, one of the oldest citics 
in Europe, and of which the Spaniard 
proudly says — 
“Quien no ha vist? a Sevil'a, 
fo he visto d mutavilla ,” 


from Salishury with its windows a» 
mrumerous as the days of the yeur, to 
the church of the “ Holy Sepulchre” 


Simmer, 
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at Jerusalem; from York Minster, 
darkened with rain and storms, to 
stili hright beneath a cloud- 
Jess 3 throngh Germany, through 
France, and “quaint old Flemish 
cities,” our guide conducts us for many 

a pleanaut journey. ‘ 
Une religion qui meurt, laine 
toujours aprea elle son phantéme.” 
Let us render phantéme into grit, 
and Ampére will then bear witness to 
the great truth that all which consti- 

tutes the real snl of worship, 
which gives it its true life, abidea, 
though the corporeal or vinible suffer 
change ; allthat was truly Catholic in 
Cathoticiam still lingers, let us hope, in 
nave, audaisle, and quire of the glorious 
piles, whose solemm atillnens yet reigns 
mmanya quiet city of England. Stand- 
ing before the western front of ono 
puch cathodnal, gnzingon the long pro- 
cospion of saints and ted iro} 

t 

hom 





and angels, surmounted image 
of Him to whom nll do We 
may well forget the centurion of strifo 
and discord that reparate us from the 
time when St. Ambrose fimt chanted 
his “Ze Meum” in praine and honour 
of Unm from whon ulone come light, 
and trath, and unity. 


bl MMER, 


Warts feet in the fai 
In the suninertide 


fern 
pall wink— 


Freeh wine of the hills from 2 sapphire um 
Our thirsty lips shall drink, 

When winter is lost in his realise of frost, 
O'er the northern vecan brink. 


Voyager slow but sweet | 
There dwells 2 dream of theo 
In the heart of the child whose merry feet 
‘Danced to the sung of the sca, 
When throstle and ouvel loved to mect 
Ta depths of the lindeu tree, 


mute are throstle and merle ! 
vainly wistful cycs 


i 
Search for the bloss« 


ans that wont to whirl 
fn winds of the widstmmer aki 
Soft wind, that fluttered my 


ies— 
Mabel’s curl, 


And mocked her songs with sighs. 
With i magic murmur of sea, 


Of gna 
O spread 


Tight on tug gliiering | 

on ea, 

peaks of snow, 

thou soon ‘Shrongh the gates of June, 


‘oyager sweet but slow 
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A GLAROE AT IRISH ABT. 


Taisx Art! Have we such a thing? 
Or, isiteexistence amyth, and dawe io. 
tude ourselves when we talk and write 
about it? The school of British Art is 
well recognised ; its rise and progiess 
from the time of Hogarth can cusily 
be traced—and that Irishmen have 
contributed their shure to ite sucress- 
ful development, and to the dexerved- 
ly high position it now occupies, can- 
not be gaiuxaid. But we feur tht in 
Treland, Art has no distinctive achool, 
racy of theaoil, The Irish people are 
highly imaginative—that is conceded. 
cen enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature is implanted iu them, and, as a 
vonsequence, a renuly appreciation of 
painting, poetry, and muse, Nothing 
is more Ktriking thin their love of 
ornament, wanifested even amid the 
disrgaragementa of poverty, Amongst 
the English peuple a love of muterial 
comfort ia probably the most strongly 
developed trait ; but we constantly nee 
in the Irish a disposition to sacrifice a 
little of the useful to the ornamental 
—just the characteristic one would 
say favourable to the fine arts, Yet, 
in England Art stands high, and is 
generally encouraged and cultivated, 
whereas in Ireland it is uta decidedly 
low ebb. To patronine Art, however, 
reyuiresattuence, which is almost cor- 
tuin to carry refinement amongst its 
Jussesoors, — Wealthy educated people 
are much the same in every couutry. 
But whatever eye we in thin western 
ixle have been charged with, we have 
never been called a wealthy people. 
The muterials for a history of the 
rogrens of in Ireland are scanty. 
Public exhibitions exercise au import- 
ant influence upon the development of 
the arts ; and the first held in Ireland 
was in 1763. Lt contained Barry's fa- 
tnoua picture of the Baptisn, by St. 
Patrick, of the King of Cashel After 
tut time they were held in Dublin 
with tulcrahle regularity for a period 
of about fourteen years, Ultinmtely 
a building was erected by the artints, 
aided by a grant from the Irish Par 
liament. in this they held their ex- 
hibitions and their meetings The 
first exhibition oveurred in London in 
17603 vo that Ireland eannat be cou- 








sidered far behind in recognising the 
importance of art. 

"a picture was unfortunately 
consunied at the accidental burning of 
the old Parliament House in Dubl 
This was a curions octagon building, 
upon the ruins of which, the new Par- 
lianent House, now the Bank of Ire- 
Jand, waxerected. Whats pity that it 
should have been thus destroyed ; but 
i1 is at least satisfactory to thik, that 
the propriety of embellishing public 
edifices with national picturea was 
undertood at that time in this coun- 
try. We conid wixh it more generally 
recognised now in Dublin. A few 
Whole-length portraits, in some of our 
institutions, constitute the only form 
of Art-patronage our local uuthorities 
appear to display. 

of Barry’s great picture the fullow- 
ing description i» taken from the Hu- 
rapean Magaziue for April, 1608 -— 


“Tho picture was founded on an old 
tradition relating to the firet arrival of 
St. Patrick, the apostle of Irctand, on the 
sea const of Cashel, where the fame of his 

ing reached the cars of the sove- 
reign of that district, who, on further in- 
vestigation, having satisfied himself in 
the truth of Christianity, professed him. 
aclf a disciple; hence he is admitted by 
St. Patrick to the sacrament of baptism. 
Water being provided by his order, the 
King steps before the priest, who, disen- 
gaging hishand from the crozler (which 
aceording to the manner of the times wan 
arnicl at the lower extremity with a 
), in planting it to the ground acci- 
tally strikes the foot of hie illustrious 
convert. St. Patrick, absorbed in the 
duties of his holy office, an@ unconscious 
of what bad happened, pours the water on 
hishead. The monarch neither changes 
his posture, nor suffers the pain from 
the wound for & moment to interrupt the 
ceremony; the a ex their as- 
soe oes rea 
Tolenke tho injury by slaging the pricats 
rovenge the injury by slaying the priest s 
wlule he is restrained by another, who 
points to the unchanged aspect and de- 
mernour of tho sovereign: tho female 
attendants are engaged, somo knectin 
in solemn admiration of the priest, and 
others alarmed and trembling at the effu- 
sion of the royal blood. ‘The moment of 
baptigm, rendered so critical and awfal 
by the clreumstance of the king's fout 
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bein, ed with the spear, is that 
which Re 'Seery chose for the dit 

of hin art ; and few atorics, it is presumed, 
have been sclected with greater felicity, 
or with greater scope, for the skill and 
ingenuity of the artist. ‘The heroic pa- 
fience of the king, the devotional ab- 
straction of the saint, and the mixed 
emotions of the spectators, form a com- 
‘bined and comprehensive model of imi- 
tation, and convey # mitable idea of the 
genius of one, who, self-instructed, and 
at nineteen, conceived the execution of 
so grand a design.” 


’s picture attracted the urcat- 
est notice when it way exhilnted ; but 
ag soon aa he avowed himself the art- 
iat, he was met by incredulous laugh- 
ter. For reply, he burst into tears! 

At this carly peril there waa a 
drawing-achool attached to the Royal 
Dublin. Society, at which 
atudied for a time ; Int, after a resi- 
dence of little more than a yvar, he 
left. for London, and hix connexion 
with Ireland and Trikh Art ceased. 
Be never revisited hix native gonutry. 
Barry’s ideas of Art were iu the hig! 
est degree exalted. Dr, Juhnson said 
of him, “ whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind hias certainly done itn 
pert.” When Barry arrived in Lon- 
don, he Fran tr of his countrymen 
enjoying a high reputation there. 
Thewe were Barret and Butts. The 
latter died young, and Larry thus 
speaks of him :— 

* But had he had the opportunity of 
making his late observations sooner, or 
Seed he lived to lave digested them intoa 
system, which as it was, he bad nearly 
completed, it would have been almust & 
desperato undertaking to touch a land- 

We sec from this, that notwith- 
standing the existence of “a native 
Parliament in College-green,” aud a 
resident nobility in Dulitin, the best 
Trigh artista to London to seek 
a field Lee thelr re That Art 
was 1X very flourishing, we 
flesn from the folowing extract of 
ace by Edmund Burke, written in 


+ Binoe [saw you I spent three mouths 
in Iveland, Taaw nothing in tho way of 
Art there which promised much. 


who seemed most forward in Dublin 
when we were there, are not at all ad- 
vanced, and seom to have httle am- 


About this time dissensions arose 
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amongst the Trish artiste, which still 
further retarded their progress ; and 
unfortunately the same want of har- 
mony sees producing a simi 
effect at this moment; but more of 
thisanon, From a short easay on the 
subject of Art in Ireland, writtensome 
years ngo hy Mr. Thomas Bell, we 
make an extract showing the effects of 
disanion. The words are not at all 
inapplicable to the present time :-— 

“: Under one pretext or other a talent- 
lesa junta seized the artists’ exhibition 
rooms, and, having turned their brethren 
adrift, gave one Cranficld absolute poe- 
session. ‘Thus was the fair prorpect of 
improving the arts at once obstructed, at 
the moment when the original difficulties 

beenovercume, and the native genius 

of the people had begun to show itself in 
the most decided manner. It is painful 
to be under the necessity of recording 
such acts; but it must be done as a 
warning to others, not to confide the 
management of thelr affairs to a clique 
of professional duncea, who, though un- 
able to bestow any crodit on art gene- 
rally, porsess sufficient cunning to over- 
reach men of t, and often, 
in the case before us, contrive to docon- 
sidcrable mischief.” 


Owing to these disputes, and to the 
loss of their building (which was Inte- 
Ty wed by the Drdiim Corporation as 
the City Asenihly Honse), the society 
became extinct in 1752, and it war 
not till nearly tweuty years more had 
lapsed, that the Dublin artists again 
gut up exhibitions, At first, there 
were held at the rere of a Mr, Allen’s 
print and artists’ colour shop, but sub- 
sequently in Hawkine’s-ntrect, in the 
building where the Dublin Society was 
ot the time located, which is now the 
site of the Theatre Ro; In 1814, 
bickering» broke out again in the ranks 
of this hereditarily quarrelaome fra- 
ternity. A rivil riety was estab- 
lished, and for a fow years there were 
twoexhibhitions. Artixta are, perhaps, 
every where a contentious race. Poor 
Barry was at feud with his brother ar- 
tists wherever he went, and his mis. 
understanding with the Royal Aca- 
gomy of London actually shortened 
his life. In Ireland, these ceaseless 

have checked the advanee of 

Having pnblished an “ Inquiry 

into the Real and Imaginary Obstrnc- 
tions te the Acquisition the Arta 
in England,” Barry inserted in it anme 
satirical remerks upon matters then 
agitated amongst artista, upon which 
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Edmund Burke made these observa- 
tions: , 

** As E have little or no knowledge of 
the art, I can be no jurige of the emula- 
tiona and disputes amongst ita professore. 
‘These parts may, therefore, for aught J 

w, be very grateful, and posal 
‘useful, to the several parties which sub- 
sist (if they do subsist) amongst them. 
solves, But I apprebend they will not 
Le equally pleasing to the world at large, 
which rather desirca to be ontertained 
with thelr works than troubled with 
their coutentions.” 


A reference to those bygone quar- 
rels may live thia use—it may serve 
up a warning. There is mnch in the 
present position of the Dublin artists 
which inay render w lesson from the 
pant exceedingly useful, In 1515 the 

Lihernian Society of Artists, being 
exchided from the prewires wh 
they had hitherto held their exhibi- 
tims, owing to the efforts af the new - 
Jv-formert artistic body, presented a 
Tumummatratory aulitrens to the Honow- 
able the Dublin Society, trom which 
we ionhe the following extract : - 

“Their institution is not a tink 
monopoly confined to u few individuals, 
but embraces, in the most liberal man- 
acer, tho wholo profession. 

“'Phey objoct. to artists clected for an. 
unlimited potiod, whose powers are to be 
Avlegated to six, or rather threo or four 
individuals, upon whose honour or ho- 
neaty the division of the moucy mast 
depend. 

‘Instead of appropriatiug the funds 
collected by exhibitions to their own in- 
dividual use, they have always conscicn~ 
thously dispowl of them to the relief of 
aged and de ing artists; and, fron 
the period of its formation to the prasent 
time, have constantly afforded a certain 
stipend to cheer the old age of a oneo 
Nighly reepectable artist; besides, occa- 
sionally, extending assistance tu others 
where it appeared necessary.” 

The two aocictica ultimately amsl- 
gamated, aud exhibitions, with varied 
nuceess, were held, until a fresh m1 
fortune came over the arts. Phe 
ol thee reminte ln Fuktee 
of their in Hawkinw’s- 
ou which nearly £80,190 had been 
expended, for the purpose of remoy- 
Bay to the more eligible site in 

dare-street ; and ws the artists’ 
exhibition rooms were in the former 
buildi this was a greut blow to 
them ; the more so, as in the buildings 
of the rooms they had been 
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Parliamen' voted ex- 
Py nly for Ging yurtose he artes 


Nropyod tho sales at els onpecition 
0 5 eir opposition 
was ineffectual, and only entailed ex- 
penaes upon themecives. They 
owever, Inanaged to hold i 

exhibitions, until in 1823 a Charter 
of Incorporation was granted to them, 
and the Royal Hibernian Academy 
was formed. About thin period, also, 
the Royal Irish Institution was estab- 
lished, which was e: to exercise 
a great influence upon the develop- 
went of Irish art. It was a soriety 
of noblemen and gentlemen, it 
an annual subscription ; and the ob- 
ject was to hold mu annual exhibition 
‘of the works of the Ancient Masters, 
to be lent for the purpose by the 
members and other owners col- 
lechions. A large sum was raised 
subscription, and a commorious exhi- 
ition room, with offices, &c., was 
erected in College-strect.” Bight or 
ton ethibitions were held, but a dith- 
cnliv was ot length found in getti 
rathciont works, Apathy suce 
tunds fell off, and dehts hegan to ac- 
cuuntate. timately the building 
was sold, and the society becume ex- 
tinct. 

Almost the only Irish artist whose 
uame has outlived oll these conten- 
tinna ix Comerford, the celebrated 
miniature painter. He had a great 
and deservedly high reputntion; every- 
ody pat to im and he amassed a 
fortune. If he lived now he might 
hope to eke out a mirerable es t= 
ence as & journeyman artist, touchin, 
up photographs for some “ establishe 
iment.” O’Connor’s fame, too, as a 
landscape painter of rare ability still 
stands high ; and Ashford is occasion~ 
ally rpoken of ; but the etyle of land- 
scape painting thon invogne bas heen 
altogether eclipsed by the great ad- 
vance in this department made by 
the artists of the present day, both in 
oil and water colour, especi in the 
Jatter. The conventionality of the 
older style, showing 4 greater imita- 
tion of the old mastera than 9 stu 
of nature, is immeasurably bebin 
the truth and fidelity of mo land. 
genpe art. In the treatment of all 

b) 


kinds of. foli this ix_partieular] 
‘Sr joshua Heynolda 











observable. Sir Je 

marked a defisiency in this 

aan the landsvape painters of his 
day. He eaid that mout of them had 
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but two types of trees, vis, cosch- 
men’s wigs aud dumb waiters: and 
he made a caricature of thoes olpects, 
which illustrated his remark with sin- 
gular felicity. A_ young artist, named 
‘orde, Sastre of Cork, nhowed such 
power, Wwe promise of great ex- 
Fellense in the highest department of 
‘historical painting ; hut he died 
early, almost, indeed, at the very cn- 
trance upon his career ax au artist. 
Peacock was a man of much ability 
as & laudacape painter, and produced 
some charming works ; yet he had so 
little naion that he was content 
to follow decorative art, and for years 
had his sign-board on Bachelor’s-walk, 
Dublin, with “ Peacock, Painter,” dis- 
played thereon in large characters. 
irchoffer, so, was a portrait painter 
ofmuvhability: hesubsequently moved 
to London. However, if there are few 
of our artists who have attained fume 
ut home, there are several Irishmen 
who have achieved celelmty iu prac- 
tising their delightful and ditheult art 
in England, whose early rtulies were 
ted in Ireland, many in the 
wing schools of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Sir Martin A. Shee, late 
President of the Royal Acadcuiy, was 
an Irishman. Maclixe, Mutready, 
Danby, and Macdowal, all R.A.s, ave 
all Irish. So are Fisher, Eluore, 
Rothwell, pa levy, Topham, Burton, 
and many others. Sam Lover was a 
mont accomplinied artist before the 
charms of literature seduced him from 
Art. The sculptors, Belenes and 
Carew, were both Irishmen ; and we 
conclude our list with poor Hogan, 
just passed from amongst ux, pecking 
in vain that patronage in hin native 
Jand which other countries accorded 
to him reatlily. 

Some severe and unjust criticians 
upon British art appeared some years 
ago in Gennany ; and in a very api- 
ited rejoinder to these uttachs, which 

in the Art Journal, we find 

ine instanced as showing “nore 

of the greatest of all the intellectual 

facultiea—invention—than the whale 
of the German achool pt together.” 

In the year 1826 Francia Johnston 
made the munificent gift of the build- 
ing in Lower Abbey-strect, known as 
the Hibernian Academy, to the 
artiste of Ireland. § Though specially 
demised to the member of the Aca- 
demy, it was but in trast for a public 
purpose—the advancement of [righ 
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art. Subsequently, a fine collection 
of casts, pictures, and were 
presented to the Academy by various 
individuals. In 1832 an annual grant 
of £300 was voted by Parliament to 
aid ita achoola. This sun, with the 
from tho annnal exhibitions, 

ought to have niade this inatitution 
& most proaperous one ; and certainly 
a decided improvement in Lvinh Art 
imight, as a result of its operations, 
be expected to display itrclf. Rut 
we find, to our regtet, that Mr. 
Macleod’s report upon the affairs and 
past Management of the Acalemy, 
ately laid before Parliament, shows 

that the institution has been a failure, 
The Royal Academy of London and 
the Royal Scottish ‘Keatemy are mont 
prosperous; our Academy alone is lust 
m the raco a poor relation, hanging 
itu head beside its thriving sisters. Ln 
1x40 it was xaid, in the Londen Ast 
Journued, that the Royal Hibernian 
Academy was the ovly institution in 
Great Britain enjoying an annual Par- 
Tiameutary grant, and yet was tematk- 
able for never having done any thi 
to advanee art. Eighteen yenrs have 
passed, and the words are ax applic: 
able new an then, Mr. Macleod en- 
deaveurs to trace the causes of that 
faihire ; Int he thiuks they cauot be 
found in the Irish character, which, 
being highly imaginative, would seem 
to dixpose our people ina peculiar 
manner te a love of the fine arts; and 
it ix not reasonable ta. anppose that 
the clements of success for sneh an 
itution do not exist in Ereland. Lt 
















Irish public for 
which Mr. Macleod think 
pally owing to the narrow constitution 
of the Aculemy. Le goes inte thia 
part of the question at some length, 
and with his deduetions and recom- 
mendutions we are inclined to con- 
cur ; but we think enlarging the body 

fourtecn to twenty-four members 
in not a sufficient increase. He says : 





©The Acadomy, if it were properl: 
constituted, and influenced art he ft 
ought to do, should contain the names of 
alt the best Irish painters, sculptors, 
architects, and engravers, wherever they 
realde, with a snfficient nuinber at Dublin 
to form the Council, and te conduct nll 
necessary business,’ 





Sothink we. It must lappen, in the 
nature of things, that our best artists 


will from time to time seck reputation 


and fessional reward in don 5 
‘but of residence ought uot to 
soyer the link which unites their aspi- 


of art in their native land 
dawned the first my of their genius. 
Now, if vur Aeadomy is to embrace, 
aa it vught, all those Irish artints who 
have reacheden honourable poritioum 
art, living no matter where, twenty- 
four members will nut add one of ow 
resident urtixts to the narruw body i 
Dublin who for years have suv 
eftiviently managed the Academy. 
fact, louking atthe exceptional posit 
ofthe artain Ircland,we think the mun 
ber ofmembersahould even exceed that 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, instead 
of being under it, usproposed, The asso- 
ciate list should alo be enlarged : ten 
is much too limited a number. Mr. 
Macleed goes on to ay : 


rations after faine with the t 
wi 





** There have een, however, otlier 
causes at work, which the simple recon- 
struction of the hady will not wholly re- 
move, though it may partially do no. If 
the question be asked why Artin Ireland 
in at so low an ebb; why the Academy 
ds held in so litthe estimation, and why 
its exhibitions ure so unremunirative? 
the anawer invariably ia, that the Irish 

ublic haa not yet Iearut to appreciate 
Tigh art; that there is no dispo-ition to 
eneournge merit by purchasing p untiugs 
and sculpture; that an Art Union which 
had been ostublished with ths object, 

i * existence, and 








that many of th 
finding fittle support in Ireland, have 
gone to reside ia London, 

«<'Uhese are, unquestionably, good and 
-valld reasons for a portion of paxt failure, 
and toa cortain extent they give ground 
for grave reflection as “respects the 
Academy's future success. So long as 
London holds ont greater encouraye- 
ments, men of superior genius 
always be attracted there, and they 
‘pe thus ins measure lost to the Academy 
of their own country. 

+ There docs not, however, appear even 
in this circumstance any real ground for 
serious mixgiving; the public taste las 
finproved in other countrica, and may 
improve in Ireland; the social and finan- 
cial condition of the people ia greatly 
better than it has been, ‘Lhe wealthier 
Clnasee may learn to appreciate the works 
of native artiste, and encourage them 
sufficiently to keep thom at hone.” 


Public taste, we have ne hesitation 
in saying, Aas improved in Ireland. 
‘The eurlierexhibitionsofthe Academ), 
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which at the time were thought ex- 
cellent, would not be tolerated now. 
The public have become familiarized 
with the high class works, which have 
of late years been so ex- 
hibited in Dublin—not alone works by 
English artista of the highest ability, 
butalsoadmirable specimens of foreign 
art. There has aleo been evinced a 
decided anxiety to purchase works of 
ahility. But it is no leas evident that 
chases at the Academy's onnual 
itions have not increased. The 
in, that the Academy stands low 
udlicestimation- the talent of the 
smbers is not believed in; and to say 
the truth some of the artists are any 
thing butmen of highability. Unfortu. 
nately, tuo, the Academy valued itself 
ata penny, aud the public has taken 
it ut thot valuation, Not that, as a 
principle, we chject to the endeavour 
to create a taxte fur art amongat the 
working classes, by their adiniasion 
ut. ntedueed price to the annnal ex- 
bibitions—frrfrom it ; but it is aques- 
tion if the edtwation of the masnes is 
ae precive function of an Academy of 


From the first exhibition of the 
Academy in 1526, up to te3e, when 
the exhibitions ceused for a time, the 
munber of works exhibited seldum ex- 
eceded 250; high clans pictures from 
England were rarely seen upon the 
wallh indecid Buylixh or Scottish art- 
ints scarcely eversentover worka. The 
geverd character of the exhibitions 
was not above mediorrity ; soles of 
picturonwere exceedingly rare, few art- 
ints even going through the useless 
form of marking their works as for 
kale; portraits formed three-fourths 
of the paintings exhibited, the re- 
mainder was made up of landyeapes 
and sketches ; and occasionally some 
works of higher aim appeared. There 
was not much to attract thoxe of the 
art-loving public who had judgment. 
Consequently not much patronage ex- 
isted ; and meanwhile the members of 
the Academy held up their hands, and 
shook their heads, at the want of 
publictaste. Satistied by thus blaming 
the public, they evinced but little 
energy: the exhibitions declined, the 
receipts fell uff, and at last there came 
® year and there was no annual ex- 
Lidition! 

Jt was when matters had arrived at 
this stage that the Royal Lrish Art 
Union sprang into being. Then waa 
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the brightest period of Jriah art; but 
almost Giant peed concurrent with 
the thus given to it, the 
constitution of the Academy” 
‘began to exercise a baleful influence. 
A number of artista, feeling themaelvea 
excluded from the Academy, formed 
& new society, and two exhibitiona 

ed contemporanconaly in Dublin. 

Art Union Gomunttee deplored the 
separation, but could not refuse to 
make purchases equally from both 
societies, Nevertholess great progress 
was made ot this time: many artists 
who had confined their efforts to por- 
trait painting essayed varied and 
higherfighteaucreadully, anil younger 
men evinced promise of future ability, 
Admirable works of the Enylirh school 
became numerous on the walls of the 
exhibitions, inciting to emulation the 
most talented of our rising artinte, The 

competition of the two societies 
had its use ag a stimulns to exertion, 
but still it was not a healthy one: it 
partook more of the apirit of «ppori- 
tion in trade, than of a noble enula- 
tion in Art. ‘Thus, whenthe Art Union 
fuiled, all the gooul it did died with it, 





But why did the Art Union fail? in M 


Not from a lack of public support, 
but in Ireland, a atilking-horse on 
which to load disaster or shortcoming 
is seldom yranting 3 and the famine i 
4g is purpose, ax reyardded 
the Art Union. Thesame faminexerved 
the members of the Academy as the 
aourceof the failure oftheirinstitution, 
They have lately trotted ont a new ex- 
cuse, that the grant of £300 was never 
sufficient for ita Spare. Years ai 
their favourite Rosinante wan jublic 
apathy ; and in the fulness of time, no 
doubt, another broken down back will 
be foundshambling along undera fresh 
burden, Some one, in some play or 
novel, ia male to say, that it is never 
the wine which disagrees with gentie- 
men ato public dinner, it is always 
something 

‘The recommendations for the im- 
Frovement and better governing of the 

, oontained in Mr. Macleod’s 

Report, areto becarried out. The Lord 
Lieutenant has made the consent of 


f hangea 

& sine qua non, before placing the 

po nee 
ive ac e 

uf manifest lat. 


ble alpernative wi 
ance, ving made an unsuccessful 
ffort to get the grant voted first, and 
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ive their answer afterwards; but hie 
was inexorable. ,fiven in 

the consent at last e: there 
seems an attempt on the part of the 
to indulge in ambignity, 

What is the meaning of being “happy. 
to accept the general proposition of 
his Excellency regarding the appro- 
tiation of the parliamentary grant?” 
Naaa’s letter wae any thing but 
“yeneral” in its terms. It was moat 
explicit in atating, “that provided the 
grant is devoted to the schools, his 
Excellency ix not fiance to prear its 
transference to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety.’ Again, what ix the meaning 
of “they will gladly conform to his 
Excellency’s views, aa far aa nury be 
possible, consistent ‘with the general 
interests und character of an academic 


body 2?” 

The report was trammnitted to the 
Academy hy the Lord Licutenant’s 
directions, to Teatn whether the mem- 
hers were dixposed to accede to the 
changes recommended. And the op- 
portunity was taken hy them to for- 
ward asa reply, “ Observations,” in- 
tended to subvert almost every thing 
r. Macleod’« report. 

Soanxions are they, at the very out- 
ret to convict Mr. Macleod of ais- 
statement, that they farego the advan- 
tae whieh they might haye derived 
from lis stating that the Irish Par 
lianent had voted an annual graut of 
£500 to 2 society of artinta in Dublin, 
The Observationsstate that “the grant 
however, was not, an Maclea 
suppores, aunual;” but they are 
obliged to almit that £500 had been 
yoted to help to build exhibition 
rouins, &e. The fact is, granta of 
money were occasionally voted by the 
Trish Parliament, and ft is a point in 
favour of not disturbing the present 
yrant. 

That the early exhibitions harcly 

paid their expenses, and thatthe Aca- 
demy was never able to cs out its 
objects without extrancous aid, is next 
vet forth ; but they had professors 
of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture from the very Loginning ; they 
had a vory good collection ‘oF cout ; 
and most of the books and donations 
werencequired before Parliament voted 
the it in 1832. 
ey state, that “the firstapportion- 
ment of the grant was to pay a very 
small sum, £30 annually, to the Secre- 
tary”—“his duties became so hervy,” 
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as tell us further on, Now, the 
pig that the memorial to Lord 
Welle: then ‘Lieutenant, 
praying for the 
gromd for the 
servicea of the officers of the inatitu- 
tion “had ever been, and would con- 
tinue to be given gratuitously.” And 
on the faith of that representation 
tho money was voted to sustain the 
schools. ‘Mr. Sam Lover and, subse 
quently, the late Mr. George Papworth, 
acted ax Secretaries for years without 
amy remmnneration. 

rt. Macleod has the following in 
reference to the period when the ex- 
hibitions became remunerutive :— 


“The increased fands, however, thus 
placed at the disposal of the Academy, 
Were uot auftered fonccumulate; forin the 
firat year of the succons, it was revolved 
to pay salaries to the officers, and alluw- 
ances to the visitors ; and although these 
payments were amall, they were some. 
what numerous, and nearly, if not 
wholly, absorbed the profits." 


When the Audit office remarked 
the paymenta for salaries, the mem- 
bers of the Academy received a Trea- 
sury Minute, tating thit mich pay- 
ments could only be sanctioned on the 
dlistinet understunding that they were 
to he met by the independent incoine: 
of the institution, and not paid out of 
the grant. [1 widition came a letter 
fromthe Under Secretary at the Castle, 
stating thet the grant could not be 
applied to the increaxe of the salaries: 
of the officers employed, it being muy 
posed that other sources of indepen- 
incoino exiated, In the Olmer- 
yations, however, it ix ret forth, that 
the members supposed. this last to 
signify a ratification of the salaries, 
but that “they were precluded further 
increwe without sanction,” and so 
they paid thomselves out of the grant 
for years. | Surely something like the 
state of primeval innocence must have 
existed In the Royal Hibernian Aca 
demy to enable them to arrive nt such 
‘8 Bupposition. ‘ 

The Observations next enter into 











ale el extenuation of what the 
members very properly call “the ex- 


treme course of removing an offic 

from his office, and ultimately depriv- 
ing him of his membership.” They do 
not state that he gave hia eerrees re 
tat jand we learn that he had no 
part in the former feeble management. 
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grant, states e2 8 To 
id, that the ail! 


R08 
‘There is a significance in their attempt 
(or. 


to vindicate this proceeding, for there 
is soarce any thing in Mr. Macleod’s 
to for such : he very briefly 
see act : ood} purpowe to 

it we serve no 
enter into the queation of the personal 
differences that Lave becn raised, and 
aimply states that a member was ex- 
pelled, “ there heingno vetoon the part 
vf the Crows, as in England.” Ber. 
members supposcthis implies 
that if thore was n veto the expulvion 
would not have been sanctioned by 

the Crown. 

The real facts of this affair would 
vee to be, that the member was ex- 
pelled hecaure he was opposed to the 

myments of arrears of salaries 

Pisongh hia exertions, seconded hy & 
few other members, the exhibitions 
were rendered remunerative, and the 
institution nearly freed from debt. 
It is waid, that the member has heen 
neither legally removed from his office, 
nor legally expelled ; and that he is 
at this moment ax much a member as 
he ever was, 

That portion of the Obacrvations 
in which it is attempted to defend the 
expenditure of the parliamentary 
gmunt, and the management of the 
schools, is asad failure. The allusions 
totho mastersof the antique, the living 
mailel, and painting school being 
“elected exseutinlly for their fitness,’ 
provokes comment. It in well known 
that the academicians took the living 
miuiel school in turn—architects, 
Jandaespe painters, and all—at least. 
they did so whilo payments were given 
for thore services. Some of the figure: 
painters, who cuondesecnded to draw 
occasionally during their week of at- 
teudance, made such wretched at- 
tempts that they excited a smile from 
the studente. e master of the an- 
tique school was n marine painter, of 
course chosen essentially for his ‘fit- 
ness; and the professor of painting 
rerided in Belfast, Mr. Macleod ra: 
“The book in which students entere: 
their names was very inaccurately 
kept.” The members state in their 
Observations that “it is only neces- 
sary to observe that the were 
nost accurately kept” In this book 
of students’ at nce, the names of 
academicians and associates are en- 
tered ; cagual visitors also brought in 
iy the mesters, wrote their names in 


Zo eel res 
tem e lemy 
opening the exhibition at the close of 
6 season for a penny admission, te 
discussed and pronounced a failure, 


lure, 
gepocially in a pecuniary point of view. 
fe believe the original intention of 
the reduction was to create a tuste for 
art among the working clases ; but 
it is found that they do not visit the 
exhibition to the extent expected. 
We do not attach much credence to 
“the great progress urt education is 
making in these countries.” We think 
4% vast amount of sheer nonrense has: 
been written and spoken on thi» del 
sion of the nineteenth century. Exbi- 
bitions will not educate people ; they 
are an effect and not the cue of a 
taste for art. In continental countries 
art edueation is veneral ; therefure,ex- 
hibitions of paintings are valued and. 
mired. Until x similar eoure ispur- 
sued amongst ua, it is vain te expect 
these remlts, anil although the Irish 
peoplchave anaturalaptitude toappre- 
cinte art, still, likcevery thingelse,itre- 
qi cultivation. In a late number 
of the Journal of the Phatugra hie 
Society, we find the following rem ks 
confirmatory of our view : 


“There ig a great deal of talk, rome 
People any cant, about the art education 
of this country, and it is said that we 

re, a8 a whole, very much advanced 
and cultivated in ourart education; but 























we soe little ft actual e¢: ence 
which will jt uch a broad view of 
the mat this. We think that if 


there is a proof of n vitinted art-taste. it 
is the enormous demand for atercoscupic 
trash. ‘Fo see that instrument prosti- 
tuted, as it is, by those sentimental 
¢ Weddings,’ « Christenings," * Distressed 
Sempstresses,’ * Crinoline, and ‘ Ghosts," 
is enough to disgust any one of refined 
taste. It is high time that this com- 
mercial art, those namby-pamby absur- 
dities, were put # stop to. 











‘We were amongst those who thought 
that the advent of photography would. 
exercise a beneficial influence upon 
art and the progress of public taste ; 
but we must confess to serious mis- 
grins ay the subject. Was it 

B who grieved over the inven- 
tion of gonpowder as the grave of 
chivalry le was mistaken ; and, 
so are we in deeming photo 
ataphy the grave of art.- It ix all 
very well for those artists who have 

aTeputation—whoese position 
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in art is aamred, and whose worka 
find a ready sale, to 4] favs 
of the photograph ; but I 
rising generation of artists to subsist 
whilc toiling up the dificult path 
which loads to future eminence? It 
is those young enthusiastic men, freal: 
from the drawiugschools of academien, 
who must ultimately occupy the place 
of tho present veterans, and will either 
exalt or di le the British school of 
painting. Former! those young art- 
inta, partly by teaching, partly by oc- 
casionnal portrait painting, managed to 
exist, and improved meanwhile ; but 


now the schoola of design have 
trenched upon the one, photo- 
graphy has nearly extirpated the 
other nource of income. en even 


old artists foel the change, what must 
the young ones exporience? In the 
March umber of the Art Review, 
there ix a lettor to the editor, signed 
“A Poor Artist's Wife,” which exem- 
Wities this. Sho wants her husband 
to explain their grievances, but 


“«"Lizgy,' said he, ‘it’s a day of pro- 
gress, and progress means change; und 
whats the uae of telling them that we 
are the partics just now feeling that 
consequenee.’ With that he turned 
into his studio, Jeaying me fint enough, 
Lassure you. It then struck me to try 
my own hand, and ask you to admit my 
letter amongst your colunme. The iden 
Drought a kind of qualm over me (to see 
miyaelf in print !); but] have persevered, 
confident that my story will meet an 
* Amon,’ at least in the family of many 2 
strugyling artist. Vrouresa and change ! 
yea, they keep pare with the Sun—-in- 
deed it Is that great lumivary hineele 
that has produced our present ucccs- 
sities. 

“The ense is this—My husband be- 
longa to that wamerons class of artiste 
who wore wont to combino portrait and 
figare painting. It is expenrive aud 
Inhorious work to be for over hunting up 
acencr, nad journeying about the coun- 
try in search of novel subjects, and to 
take Mr. This and Mrs. That between 
times was always a refreshing variety, 
and an easy source of profit at the same 
timo. Tho other canvas was then re- 
sumed with pleasure, and when the time 
of sale arrived, a moderate charge com- 
pleted the income we required, and cun- 
teuted us. But stnee tha populur In- 
terest in art has risen even to the sun, 
and tarned him into a practical genius, 
we have been unwillingly forced into the 
acknowledgment of his supremacy, by 
feeling it most keenly in our anlly ox 
perience. Kvery one prefers sitting to 
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him rather than to their fellow-mortala. 
‘This may not seem very extraordinary, 
but it te*very trying. ‘The consequence 
is, our limited income haa become de- 
pendent upon the one clasa of pictures, 
tnd we cannot possibly afford to part 
with these for the very moderate prices 
of the former time. Ideclare F often do 
not know which way to go to mect 
Necessary oxpenses. It uscd to be com- 
paratively easy to find some human 
vumty willing to have itself depicted, at 
Teast to its own admiring gaze.” 


A new phase has Intely decefyped 
itself, viz. :--colonred photograplis in 
imitation of miniatures, or oil paint 

ings; and this Brummagem act atfords, 
employment in “tonehing np? tosuch 
young artiste ax rany be willing to 
accept it, We have board of some 
eatublishment where they “kept a 
poot ;? hut establisbinvnta where they 
“keep an artist” are plenty enough in 
thee days 5 to the young wan of 
promise or ability who! enters one of. 
thein, He leaves hope behind — there 
ina end to improvement it will iu- 
deed be to bim the grave of his art! 
This is not a hopeful view, but we 
fear that photography will degrade 
art, unless indeed the present turer of 
the pmblig expends itself, aud that 
photography, rom secking to be the 
rival, shail manme its preps position, 
as an adjunet to-indeed an invalu- 
able assistance to the wtist in his 
xtudy of nature, Jt has alrendy 
aerlously interfereidl with the pnbiien- 
tion and welo of engravings. The 
pemny exhibitions havealxo a tendency 

















to degrade art - at least in Ireland -— 
we believe they have not extended 
elsewhere, Mr. Macleod suyuvsts 


that a shilling for the ordinary admin- 
sion, and halfst-crown for season 
tickets, would he hest. He sayn > 
he Academy will be considered 
fairly enough eutitied to regard the 
exhibition rather as a source of in- 
come, than_as a means of educating 
the poople.” He also suggest» that 
euch visitor should, on entering, re- 
veive a card which would admit the 
bearer freo during the last week of 
the exhibition ; 2 most excellent sug- 
gestion, which has not, however, been 
acted upon at the ‘Acadeiny exhibition 
now open, but the cid penny system 
of admission has been revived, al- 
thongh not with much suecess. 


Aa Mr. Macleod hasreported ogainat 
the system of penny adniasious, it is 
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sought in the Olwervations to prove 
him mistaken on this question :-— 


« However, it in cortain that with the 
best exhibition hehl for many yoars, 
open at the best season, and for a much 
longer period than the exhibition bad 
ever been open at the shilling rate, the 

anlary Terults were the lowest had 
Tor many years. ‘The figures of the last 
three yeara will suffice to quote here :— 


£ad, 
1953, . . e267 1T 
les4, 313 17 10 
1836, 207 2 6." 


Tiere it ix conceded that in 1854, 
with no penny admissions, @ surplus 
of about £40 was realized, while in 
the two preceding yearn, with the 
penny, each exhilution caused a loss 
oF over 2100, 

The circumstances under which the 
penny system came to be adopted in 
the Academy were shortly (hese :—In 
Angust, 1445, an anonymous letter 
Wan publislied in a a;ncrning paper to 
the effect that it would be o greut boon 
if the exhibition of the Avademy, then 
about to clase, could be thrown open. 
to the working chases at a reduced. 
price of adwission, This letter was. 
cut ont of the newspaper in which it 
appeared, and forwarded in an cnve- 
lope tothe Royal Hibernian Acarlemy. 
Ax the arms of the Lord Licutenaut 
of that period were on the seal, it was 
infer that the slip came from the 

le. In haste a mecting wan 
culled ; and, probably overcome by the 
sight of the official seal, it waa imme- 
diately, and with very little considera~ 
tion, decided by the half-dozen ava- 
demicians then present to open the 
@hibition for » penny. Being thus 
hustily done, although it never had 
the approval of the members generaily, 
it was continued from year to year, 
notwithstanding the clearest evidences 
of itu failure. 
it is spain, that Mr. Macleod leant 
onthe Academy as ke could, 
actuated, no doubt, by a wish not to 
deprive the country of a national in- 
stitution ; but every admission at all 
favonrable to them, good-naturedly 
put forward by him, they have turned 
into B means of attack on his other 
statements. That the Academy hea 
been most wofui i ja 
plain. One thing, however, is certain 
—the acts of a few individuals, whe- 
ther mistaken or otherwise, ought 


not to ive the genoral body of 

irieh For and the country, of a 

National Academy of Arts; and, 

sree That Piatt tae 
len ty) of inton 

cided not to recommend the with- 


drawal of the grant, provided thut the 

iy conform to ihe requisite 
changes in its conduct and constitu- 
tion ; but. when we observe the per- 
tinacity with which the members seem 





as to the futuro etliciency of any in- 
stitution, ju the management of which 
those sme members will lave any 
considerable share. A spirit of parti- 
zanship seems to prevatl, parties ap- 
pearing more intent ou personal tri- 
umphs than ou considerations for the 
future prorperity of the budy. 
Tn Lord Nuas’s letter, of the goth 
April, the points required for adoption 
the Academy, are, an incrense in 
tho number of members ; 0 moilition- 
tion of the by-laws; a fixed period 
for the opening of the exhibitions ; and 
that associates shall he elected by the 
general body of the arti:ts; that 
sularies inuat not be paid ont of the 
nt, which is t he applied sulely to 
the echovls; that the exhibitions 
moust be dependeut upon the receipts 
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ment that, after the roport of Mr. 
Norman mace 0 the vote, for the 
Academy sho’ Proposed 
Mr. Coningham pointed out that euch 
lies were indispensable to Art. 
students ; and that to deprive them of 
theses would be to take away one of 
the principal advantages which they 
ined from attendance in the Acn- 
lemy. Lord Naas aluo dwelt upon 
the importance and urility of such 
stuilies, and showed that they wero 
universally considered carcntial in 
every School of Art. With regard tu 
the report upon the Royal Hibernian 
Avaidomy, ho assured the noble lord 
that tho Trish Government would take 
care to ree that the recommendations 
made in the report whieh they had 
received would be, as tar as porsible, 
carried into effect. Subsequently Mr. 
Kinnaird, Mr. Vinee, and other mem- 
hers tonk part in the dineussion ; and, 
ov a division, the grant was curried by 
348 to 2tyvotesx. We are rejoiced that 
the grant hus not heen withheld; and 
that the Acadewy will receive anuther 
trial before the country, and Trish wr 
tists are deprived of what ought to he 
a valuable Natioual Tnetitution— for 
we would lovk upon the extinction of 
the Academy aa an inevitable conse: 
quence of a withdrawal of the grat, 
Wo hope earnestly that wnder the 
watchful care of the present govern- 


for support ; and that, therefore, Mr, ment the Royal Hibernian Acailemy 
Macleod’s it the may be made a really naeful and effi- 
charges fur ai cient institution, and an honour to 


adopted ; or, if not injurious to the 
finances, the exhibition to be open 
one evening in the week at a penny ; 
and, finally, thet an aunual ing ycetion 
taust be mule by the Board of Trade, 
Tt was to thoeo propositions that 
the strangely conditional assent was 
given, to which allusion has been 
Siready made in thie artiele, and it is 
somewhat signifivant, a8 foresluulow- 
ing the future course of the Academy, 
that, notwithstanding 
leod’a recommendations, they huvo 
opeued their exhibition for the old 





the country. The public havo heen 
blamed for the inferior position art 
gerupics amongst us; but the fwult 
has not been with the people, who 
have alwayx manifested a taste for 
the arts, aud supported exhibitions of 
areally high class, We point in proof 
of our assertion to tho crowds who 
used to fill the Fine Arts Court in the 
Great Dublin Exhibition; the num- 
ber of paintings that were purchased 
at that time; the auxiety evinced to 
visit the different private views of 
high-class works which have heen sn 
frequent in Dublin of late yeara ; the 
numbera who subscribe to expensive 

inte; the liberal way the Royal 
frish Art Union was su] ported, until 
it lost the confidence of the public ; 
the crowds that virited the lata Exhi- 
bition of Paintings of the French 
School; and lastly, the fact that at 
the Royal Dublin Bociety’ Exhi- 
bition, just closed, 
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cocived at the doors. Tho Irish puh- 
couragetaferionty: wad the Academy 
con feriurity, and the Acad 
exhibitions have partaken largely of 
this quality. Ono of the geatent diti- 
culties a remodelled Academy will 
have to contend against ix, the in- 
ferior character which this institution 
haa acquired, Tt ix said that a late 
Lord Licntenant, beingasked toknight 
the President of the ‘foyal Mibernian 
damy, as such an honour had 
been conferred on the President of the 
Royal Academy of Londou, and the 
Scottish Acude my, replied, “ What is 
the we of galvanizing 2 dend hudy 
Mr, Macleod, in his Report, points 
ont the necesity of estublinking, an 
Art Union in Dublin. Le says: - 


“The formation of an Art Union ap- 
pears to me a inost important step 
towards the general object, offering a3 
it does the incentive to exertion and 
opportumtics for the dissemiuation of 
art knowledge amongst the gencral 
public, i have been led tu beheve that 
an Art Union taking for a miei the most 
succensful in the bingdom, would be 
well supported, and I trust une wall be 
apecdily established. it may be hop 
by such measures, that the Academy 
wil fn # short tine become really pro-- 
perous.” 


Alroady wo have had of such socie- 
ties in succession: the Royal Lrinh 
Act Union; the National Ait Union ; 
the Irish Ait Union ; aul the Qublin 
Art Union, all in turn bevonting ex- 
thet, The first named of those »v- 
cieties Was the only one which en: 
joyed a reasonuble share of public 
pupport, having in sume years obtained 
subscribers to the aunount of £0,000, 
It alone, too, aitained n seven yeuts’ 
exiatence. others snccuntbed 
after one or twa years’ struggle, There 
was so much dissitinfartion felt with 
the Royal Trish Art Union, consequent 
upon the non-delivery of’ prints, the 
substitution of old engravings fer the 
inully promtsl, added to 
complaints agai pmnitier uf 
Seloction, that the public, in disgust, 
refused tu support any Art Union. 
If, however, o new Art Union he 
established, or the first one revived, 
upon the model of “The most suc- 
ceasfut in the kingdom,” which we 
take to be the Art Union of London, 
eutablished on the money prizo sys- 
tem, somo of the causes of former 
failure will not be likely to arise. 
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There have been soveral Art Unions 
established in England and Seotlan. 
all more or less flourishing. In Ireland 
alone have they failed. These con- 
stant failures of every institution in 
this country, connected with the arta, 
are inost dispiriting, 

An influcntial meeting has been 
Jately held in Dublin, with the object 
of establishing an Art Union ; partly, 
we lwliove, in accordance with 14 
Macleod’s suggestions, We hope to 
nee this project carried out ; and that, 
the causes of tormer failure will be 
aveided. Of all things we wish to 
see the system of money prizes 2 fun- 
danental principle of its constitution. 
A Conunittec of Selection will ulways 
be open to the suspicion of fevouritien 
> must inevitably have v peculiar lian 
towards 9 particular style of art— 
and in favour of artints, whoac merits 
may be questionable ; but with the 
inoney prizes the publi¢ become the 
dwpensers of patrouage, which is 
efter all the most legitimate and 
healthy both for art aud artiots, 
Besides, it leads to thinking about 
ait, aml is, therefore, more educa- 
tonal in its operation than the xys- 
tent of spoon-teodiug, hy a Committee 


of dawte. 

Thethiatieth exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy opened on the 
2oth of May, and has not yot closed, 
It contnins 357 works, A visit to the 
collection would not impress 4 stranger 
with a very caulted idea of the pow- 
ers of our artists, or the progress of 
Trinh Art. It does not contain any 

iking works—none in fact are abuve 
mediverity—ond many urtists are not 
represented in it by even a single con- 
tribution. The exhibition ix much 
below thes oyerane, aul that never 
very high in the Dublin Academy. 
Some of the younger artists who gave 
gt promise in the last exhibition 

Wwe not altogether kept it ; but others 
agnin show a most decided advance ; 
indeed this portion of the di i 
the most hopeful to those anxious for 





interior. Under these peed 
itianot ising that the attendance 
of visitors 1s. 

The collection seems by contrast 
even worse than it might look at 
another season; for the publiceyeis just 
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aarw fresh from a view of Winterhal- 
ter’smagnificent picture of the “French 
Empress and her dames d’hunneur.” 
This is the best portrait picture we 
have ever neen exhibited m Dublin. 
Ita admirable arrangement and dispo- 
sition of colour aro ‘wemrpaeet and, 
aaa study of light and shadow, it is 
almost unexampled. Fourof the heads 
are altogether in reflected light--a 
moet daring thing for an artixt to at- 
tempt, capecially with delicate spiri- 
foal femme portraita; the majority of 
who, strange to say, are blandes, al- 
though French and Spanish women. 
The treatment of thore heads this 
placed in shadow, and, indeed, of every, 
portion of the picture, ix a perfoct 
inarvel of art. his painting, budeetly 
isinvaluable to the student. You feel 
that the slightest movement of one of 
those heads must instantly change the 
play of the light, and yon almost ex- 
pect it, av little like a tangible per- 
manent marking appear those eva- 
nescent and pearly isdwe. No Bri- 
tish artist would be permitted to adopt 
such a mode of treatment with hin 
ritters. We can fancy the horror of 
the titled mamma at the first hint af 
placing Laly So-and-s in profile. 
uy, the angelic expression of her 
Jadyship's eyes would be quite lost, aw 
well us the beautiful oval of the face! 
and the mouth !—the hest feature 
Lady So-und-su’s face ip her mouth! 
Tw put all the face in shadow! Ob, 
the horrid man! This picture is the 
tore remarkable because Winterhulter 
has noi hitherto heen an successful in 
his shadows—that_ is. in their tone. 
Tt wus easy to wee that be had a better 
eye for shadow than for colour, and 
loved to paint the former in preference 
to the latter; but in this picture he 
lus exhibited power for both, The 
faintin of the draperies is alwn excel- 
lent. The green nilk drow on the forc- 
round re, and the dark gray, oo- 
vered with the hlack lace, are admirable 
contrasts of colour and studiea of dra- 
pery, as also the Leghorn hat and veil 
which fall on the lattor. All the de- 
tails in Winterhalter’s picture are 
earefally, and yet not lahorionsly or 
i 7 worked out, even to the fo- 
Rage and grasa, which ia green as in 
natare, yet is not obtrusive. 
Another fine wor! by Barker, re- 
ting “ General Willi ms leaving 
” has been exhibiting here. It 
is equal, in the higher attribute of 
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art, to Winterhalter’s picture, but is 
yet a very excellent productjon— su- 
perior, we think, to his “ Allied Gene- 
tals,” ea lately exhibited in Dublin. 
We have rarely seen figures on snow 
better painted, ot whero spottiness 
was no little evideut. The general ef- 
fect of this picture was, however, wuch 
injured by the way it waa exhibited— 
one-half ‘of the picture by artificiat 
light, and the foreground with daylight, 

ll on it—one destroying the other. 
Tho group of fignres in Turkish vos- 
tume on the left of the pictare ia an 
admirable piece of painting; and the 
dismounted gum on the night in won- 
derfully given. Rosa Bonheur’s great 

picture of “The Hore Fair” in yet 
Fre in the recollection of the art- 
loving portion of onr public; as alo 
Martin's three pictures representing, 
the “Last Day and the Final Judg- 
ment.” David Roberts’ “Jerusalem,” 
and Sir Edwin Landseer'n exq 
rendering of “Titania und the Fairies.” 
There ig a complete absence of auy 
thing resembling such works as those 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy Ex- 
hibition ; and it is not te be wonlered 
at that the public, thus familiarized 
with what is most excellent in art, 
should not putronise an indifferent 
display. 

The exhibition of the Royal Dub- 
Jin Nociety, just closed, was a contrart 
in every particular to that of the 
Academy. 14 was held in the new 
Iuilding intended for the Natural 
istory Muxeum,~—a large gallery of 
light and elegaut proportions, but not: 
Mell suited for the dixplay of pictures, 
The nuclews of the exhibition wan 
formed hy the collection of works of 
fine and omamental art from the 
Kensingtm Muxeam of the Depart- 
mneut of Science and Art—~although i 
formed but small portion of the din- 
play —which conpriced ancient and 
modern baintinie, statuary, numerous 
Apecimens of 2 olography, and deco- 
rative art. Of the pictures which 
formed the largest and most attractive 
portion, most had been before exhibit- 
ed, und were nearly all collocted in 
Dublin and its vicinity; many of 
them valualie and high-class warks, 
It was visited by over 48,000 persona, 
and was opened a few evenings in the 
woek at a reduced admission of three 

The collection from the Kens- 
Muneum had been exhibited in 
¢, with a few additional local 
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contributions, before being scnt to portions be combined with the 
Dublin, As 4 claim to be capital placiug, of ie pik almost on a 
vity of Ireland has been made for with theeye, thegreat desideratum. 


fant, it mny be well to mention 
thut the sum realized ovor all expenses 
by the exhibition there amounted 
to £11; and in Dublin, near £600 was 
the amount of the profits, Wel 
also, with regret thatthe Belfast Schoo! 
of Design is about to be closed, and 
the properties suld to pay expennes, 
This is not creditable to the Belfast 
people. Tho Kensington collection 
as also been forwarded to Limerick, 
and an Art Exhibition is now open jn 
that, city being, we believe, the first 
ever hold there. ‘The display is most 
creditable. over 200 pictures, and se- 
voral works of sculpture, having heen 
contributed, mostly froin the vicinity 
of the city. Mr. Vincent sends his 
entire collection —ninety-eight works 
~ chiefly of the old masters -many of 
undoubted excellence. It is gratifying 
to record auch instunces, on the part of: 
the local gontry,ofanxicty toco-operate 
for the diffusion of au art taste amongst 
the public. We congratulate them on 
the sucvesaful result of their clfo ta. 
hus there is much that in hopeful 
for the future progress of Art in Tre- 
land ; and not the least gratifying 
event is, that the praject for ental- 
Thing an Irish National Gallery is 
about to be realized, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having conseuted to 
place a furthor grant for £5,000 in the 
year's estimates to nid in ‘the erection 
of the building, and having given a 
promise that 4 further grant of £7,000 
‘will be allocnted next year. The lrish 
Tnatitution havealready a»umof about, 
£11,000 net apurt for this pu OSE 5, 
therefore, the erection of the building 
on Leinster Lawn, as an opposite 
wing to the Natural History Museu, 
may pe expected to commenco inme- 
iately. 

With regard to @ae general plan of 
the proposed building, the Inte exhi- 
bition of the Royal Dublin Society, in 
the new Musewn, may afford somo 
useful hints, both as to what should 
be avoided and what is desirable. 
Ita general arrangement, with the 

jecting side gnilerics, ia the best 
form of an exhibition room ; but the 
ccntral spaco was ¥: much tov nar- 
row. The height of the gallorics was 
also insufficient, and they ahould have 
@ depth of at least fourteen feet. 
this disposition lofty and clegant pro- 
VOL, LIL—-NO, CCOVIIE. 


in an exhibition, and one which arehi- 
tects have hitherto failed to realize. 
alles arching ate main alls, and 
# projection an, te outside, 
the apace ind the galleries might 
be available for offices und other pur- 


pores, f 
There have been already donations 
of pictures to the Irish Institution 
for our future National Gallery— 
works of the old masters principally. 
Mr, Watkins has given some pictures, 
anda numerous collection of water- 
colour drawings, by a few Irish and 
Englieh artists, have also been be- 
queathed by the late Captain Taylor. 
late Lord Chancellor has taken a 
moxt active part in the promotion of 
this derirable and national object. A 
muunber of works, to the value of over 
£344), have been lately, through hia 
instrumentality, made available for 
the Irish Institution, to serve as ob- 
qe of study. Other donations have 
wen received ; and no doubt the ex- 
ample thus nobly set will find man: 
iiuitators, and the Irish National Gal- 
lery experience no want of co-opera- 
tion amongst our nobility and gentry. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of being 
premature, and perhaps seeming exi~ 
geant, we cannot renist giving ex- 
preasion to our hope, that upen the 
completion of the building, Govern- 
ment will not leave us altogethortoour 
own resources in bringing together a 
collection worthy of the country ; and 
whie on this point, we would imy 
upon the Committee of the Irish In- 
Mitution, that » National Gallery will 
fall far short of its object if it does not 
afford a faithful record of the history 
of Irish art, and be representative of 
the talent of Irish artinte, as well ag 
an exemplification of art in its gene- 
ral acceptation, It will be the height 
of folly to think of emulating the 
great Continental collections, or even 
dca National Gallery, though bo fur 
don Nation: ery, eo, far 
behind the others. A st visit~ 
ing our Gallery will naturally look 
for a representation of what our art 
is, ond what it has been ; and if he sees 
at an judificrens collection thong 
tation masters, or inferior, 
genuine, imens of their works, 
nuay well be expected to tum from 
our National , entertaining 
4 
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both a contempt for our taste, anda more 
at our want of patriotiem. 

e darkeat hour of the night is that 

before the dawn of day. vari- 

ous 081 which in the course of thia 

er we have ve slightly glanced at, the 

oarte in Ireland were never in a 


Sea Drift, 





ment; but let us hope that a 
is shout to dawtf, 
not form an exception in the 


Bee ee Eres country, sehachi/ js) 20. 
coun’ 





SEA DRIFT. 


‘THose of our readers who have stood 
upon a shelving shore on the morn- 
ing after a gale, have probably ob- 
served the strange and heterogeneous 

of deposit which the asitation 
a beeps ocean bas cat ame rpc 
form a fringe marking the line 
‘water. They have seen, that al- 
though jong See Doe ot of the ce weed. pr 

we 

ee has been 


violence of the waves ar its ee 
beneath the surface, other things 
are here and there discernible, mize 
‘up with the debris, which bear teati- 
mony of a different kind, and speak 
of man and his doings on the deep. 
ie "value tt in ‘ollected, carted, 
able value ; lecte 
off, bis id by, spread upon the 
Jand. It fertilizes’ barren soil, an 
finally feeds the men who ene 
day venture upon the occan which 
hes cast it up. Peat the fragments of 
wood, aquared, carve inted ; 
of rope, tho 
a rocthpuot clothing, gue honce, 
c atria. ig, the 
fhe 3 the scraps of cabbage, 


eo of —these tell an- 
ie ace of Punch thn tll 
humour, of whim—of nan, in short. 


der euch circumstances. 
possibly been kissed by the dyi 
ar a member of the churcl 
len, We have at this moment 
in our museum « child's whistl 

extracted fr from 8 lump of drift-woed 
itched over- 
harmonious 


it worthy of the 


on the great deep form a Boodly and and 
instructive shelf m our libraries. His- 
tories, biographies, perretives,sbound: 
instructing the minds, and inspiring 
the energies of future seafarers. Tho 
lighter and more heterogeneous stuff, 
not of such ohvious and apparent 
serves, at least, to amuse; and 
such scraps may find a not ine} 
priate place in the crreulating iil 
of a magadi 
ot hin the brigh 
the “Sca Drift,” 
the odds and ends of 
jence, tossed to the public with 
pe nautical nonchalance, the very 
paar not seeming to have beek 
med worthy of the gallant author’a 
supervision; yet. in spite of a 
regard of the first principles of tech: 
nical and mechanical accuracy ; 
withstanding that capitals are hope: 
leasly entangled with italics, and the 
punetuation dre in as from a 
Repper-b - box, ent can be ect hered 
the book to make us often 
and occasionally sigh; while there is 
quite sufficient that ia intelligible to 
enable us to see that the fine old 
veteran who has written it, and who 
has attained his is flag after distinguish- 
services in all parte of the woud, 
has both a head and a heart, and is 
d station he occu- 


sa one of the heroes of 
We can vith dient in- 
deed, ‘withhold @ar mals 


ibe taba peter, Fae 
Haan, Prench, and En 
the waar, wad fe 5 Baba 
whole; we cann 
acquit the gallant Admiral himself. 
who ay to have nourished the 
fond is that he gould print a book 
pt Portsmoath, and oarrect the press 
neither can we quite 
how things ‘pub- 


ne blue covers of 
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lished, let us believe, with ordi 
ma ew te aah any 
Ve WC such 9 disintegrating 
‘process 
Potame; yet for the life and sod of ua 
we cannot be angry with the fine old 
chief who has ignored all 
and plunged with characteristic 
Aantry head-foremost into the sea of 
publicity, without so much as an 
habet to keep him aflvat. 


seemstobeamanofone i 


Admiral | 
idea, Kidd buried treasure—Domas 
and Edgar Allan Poe discovered it in 
opposite quarters of the world, and 





Paso in eo iene 
grave. Our author conesived it pos- 
sible to eae the dollars, literally. 
‘One day, in the early part of 1813, 
respec ,ogking ‘elderly foreign 
ite to the mess- 
e Crown Hotel at 
ht and obtained 
dinira} ; he 


room recmn windows: oft 
Portamouth. He so1 
en audience of the 
Ec Lords iverpont aad Saxiey, 
iverpool and le 
of course it failed to impose 
Sey, of the nirewd Secre- 
Admiralty, Mr. Croker. 
oa author, who was on the look-out 
for a “ran,” jumped ot the hint of 
hidden treasure, and ¢ hunt among the 
“Salvage Islands” in the Atlantic, and 
soon lent himself, heart and 1 soul, to 
extraction of sun! 
cool cucumber he had got to deal with. 
Tt is refreshing to see the hearty 
geal with which the Commander of the 
“Prometheus” set to work. It isstill 
‘more refreshing—indeed it amounts 
to being edifying—to observe the ten- 
acity with which, after two deliberate 
snd ad tbterly fruitless attempta, and 
nearly-half a century; in 
apite a the Tepeated aes sian 
of accompan: friends, 
™ fear, the “il-eoncealed smiles 
of tors who witnessed these 


the respectable 
Rear-Admiral, amii the hospitalities 


of ihe lg spi lhe on 


one ides, | 


iF 


soaks by 

seratagoms fe incite some youngeracd 
more efficient adventurer to the chase 
which, not conviction or defeat, but 
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from the ed ashore 


aut 


d the spathy of the anthoriti 
hitve obliged him at length to retin: 


‘The story the “ ble foreign 
is not worth speaking of. 


on top—make 
away—all lout,—but the narrator.The 
name of the it must surely’ 
have been part of the hoax. It 
not have reached the ears of Lords 
Liverpool and Bexley—no man alive, 
me hed ster said, } could dave been 
taken in by a “respectal foreigner,” 
calling himself Cristian Crvurze! 
‘The Salvage Islands. There is some- 
thingsuspicionsintheveryname. Isit 
quite certain that such # locality will 
be found in the charts at all? They 
are reported to lie somewhere beipihes of 
Africa, and south of Madeira—; 


be ed, incognita, atthe best. Sal Jaana 


ACT, if we recollect ari 

of a “Salvage man”—a tern appl 
to a sort of Caliban, em nied ~ 
lated by Christian Cruize to have 
been buried among th e Salvage Islands! 
Why, it sounds like an allegory, as if 
there was a moral for young peraons 
to be drawn from it ! 

‘Well, if the dollars have held fast, 
some coin of another etamp has drift- 
ai Tight ce wo ge jection 
fo | e light change we we get 

jown_ hy the mur- 

dered cptan's ‘i sen Besides, vhere 
‘scene & aly i LD or Lemuel? ere 
and there, as if the author 

sought rather to amuse the ae 
than delude himself with his hobby, 


the Hetells a stary to the followii 
i blind enthoaiaat gould 


which 
have done:— 

“Sir Henry Digby, in the command 
ofa frigate, had his course for 
Cape St. Vincent, and was running to 
the southward in the latitude of Capa 
Finisterre. He rang his dell at eleven 
o'clock for the officer of the watch, and 
esked his ‘How are we standing?’ 
ar there, wecthar The ae -aawbee 7 of 
eather?” « he mame, 8 S precze you 
‘left the deck ; 3 mtare 

ight.’ ine ee "sYea, 
the mame; double-reefed topsasits and 
foresaiL’ ‘Has there bean oayuely in 
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‘bin?’ ‘I believe not, air; I shall 
o ‘Bentey.” asked tho 


body in the eaptain's cabin? 
the sentry, ‘nobody.’ 
Pejoined the eu 


tain, ‘I waa 
been apoken to." At 


Sea Drift. 
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his head,” make up his mind, ao late 
88 tho yoar 1856, to attempt, a second 
exploration of thone samé islands 
“south of Madeira,” and was even 
able to ic two sensible men of 
the world to accompany him. This 
second voyage it ia, the log of which 
forms the staple of the book. The 


ary iret attempt, made in 1813, had hoon 





cya! ara ta eat 
ht, and then 
me." The officer of ‘the middle watch 


sor wae Breatly astonished at finding the 
ship on a wind, and asked the meaning 
ofit, «Meaning, indeed,” said the other; 
*the captain has gone mad, that’s all!’ 

end he shea old hi fil at which 
they eartily. Ther was, how- 
ore, nothin to do tut obey the orders; 
and the ship was tacked at four, at five, 
at six, andateoven. Sho had just come 
round for the lest time. ax the day was 
breaking. when the look-out man cried 
out, ‘Large ship on the weather bow!” 
A musket was fired to her to, and 
she proved a 5) i vessel laden with 
dollars and a rich cargo, which gave the 
fortunate dreamer a large portion of the 
great furtune which he amassed sn the 


naval sorvice. 

“'The story was told to my friend, the 

late Sir Jableel Brenton, and by him re- 

to me; the high character of both 

im and Sir Henry Digby forbidding the 
possibility of fabrication. 

“It is & common vulgar clap-trap, or 
fndulgence of our love of tho marvellous, 
$o find supernatural grounds for com- 
mon occurrences, ar eycu loftier causes 
for events, than actually oxisted. 

“ Hore lies John Dove, 





‘Who died af love; 
‘Bot more of » fall 
‘That ho got off a wall.” 
“and here we find Dighy warned Ly a sprite, 
Gr more by a chart he explored aver night.” 


Soe ae Of ho the 
sagaci cai 
vision, and Isid the ghost. 

Ne the fact remai that 
our excellent author, Admiral Robin- 
son, did, in spite of Digby and a first 


Hanon which Sona if ie bo piccaot, 
y 
“shower down diamond Pd ites on 


confined toa day’s Sportive digging, 
the crew of the “ Prometheu i 

e sands of the “Great Salvage,” for 
something which they were not to 
know any thing abut. This second 
and more serious delving was to be a 


“> grand aud leisurely “turn up” of tho 


whols tidal deposit, ty the crew and 
passengers of the yacht, ausyestively 
na “Dream :” consisting of our 
author himself, Captain Bentinck (tho 
proprictor of the yacht), Colonel Mur- 
ray, and two or three “hands,” 

pages relate the adventure and 
its results. The admiral approached, 
the affuir, at least, in a good frame of 
mind. Here is av entry in his log- 
hook, bearing date Saturday, July 
18:— 

“For » I fully believe that 
the Reng eho ainete ali things, emallas 
well as groat (for if the emaller were left 
to chance the) would be running across 
and dirturbing the greater), has al: 
determined our success or failure. It 
more philvsophical to entertain the idea 
of an universal, than of partial, cogni- 
zance and direction by Gud; and if the 
decree have gone fi 5 I would have 
it, L hope I may acknowledge my Dene- 

, or submit to Elis decision if it be 
adver-e, which I think it will unost prob- 
ably be,” 

The“Dream” neared the “Great Sal- 

” Tsland—-stood in—water ra- 

k ly shoaled from nine futhoma to 

ive und four “party got a fright— 

hove to—stood out—hung on for a fuw 
days—and stood back for Teneriffe. 

On the 4th of August, they returned 


to the charge. This time it was on 
the “Littte Salvage,” otherwisc called 
“The t Piton.” 


“: Hero is the Tand we feel such an in 
terest about, bearing N. . eighteen 
miles. Ie it our gold Thine? ie tooke 
as ugly os any diggings ever did. 

“In ‘approaching the land, a little 
showed fecits we had no bot- 
and throc quarters from shore, 

mile from the beach we ob- 
served the water change colour and 
struck soundings at fathoms, 


toma mi 
‘but bait 
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shoaling to ten, nine, eight, seven, six, 
five, and four; two hundred yards from 
the beach, the bottom was sand, but as 
we drew close in we saw the rocks on the 
‘bottom, and the landing amongst them 
‘was not easy, as the swell rolled in here 
aa at the Great Salvago. 

“The little bay, about a quarter of a 
mile in extent, had a beach of rounded 
pebbles and above high-water mark a 

it surface of sand, extending to the 
base of the Nuclen~ Hill, which rose black 
and grim in the centre of the Island. 
I climbed up this solitary elevation 
(with one of the boat's crew to carry my 
mineralogical specimens), and aat on ite 
summit, to aurvey the desolation spread 
round us, About a mile distant was the 
little Piton, with something such a bay 
asours, and extending to the 5. W. 
to the W. and N. of the Great Piton, 
were a series of black angry looking 
rocks, and broken water between; the 
Red Riding-hood shoal breaking at its 
rogular intervals, and disclosing its 
great black flings,” 














“We had now seen all the spots on all 
tho islands which corresponded with 
Cruize’s Bay, and as the unsettle wea- 
ther did nut allow us to anchor, nor the 
roughness of the water permit our land- 
ing in any of them with our boring rods ; 
and aa the cgg-shells of bonts were jeo- 

rdized even aa we bucked into the 

ach to jump on shore, we could hardly 
have remained to embark a cargo of gold 
dust, had we found one; and az, morcovcr, 
oo both of the island< we happened to 
have at the moment evidence to our pro~ 
lings, Bentinck and Murray wero 
unwilling to reniain, and overruled my 
wish to linger about and vee more 
or institute at least a desultory search. 
However, I was out-vuted, aod had 
nothing fur it but to go into the lobhy 
with a good grace and submit to tho 
unfavourable division.” 


An ingenious arrangement had been 
made provious to starting, by which 
the expectant hourchold at home 
was to be made telegraphically ac- 
quainted with the succoss of the ex- 
pedition, without revealing the mighty 
secret to the officials in charge of the 
wires. A bonuct existed in the family, 
which, was oe s saruartee Eel, i 
was too 6 destroy 
was agreed that, should the dollars 
turn_up, the obnoxious head-lress 
should at once be sacriftccd. In short, 
tho news was to be conveyed under the 
significant—but reves gn 
tenve, “ Burn-the-bonnet.” ! the 
wished-for signal wes not destined to 
arrive. The remained uncon- 
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sumed ; and may, for aught we know, 
to thi offend the taste, and mor- 
tify the feelings, of a whole ily. 

in the middle of the — 
ends the rumance of Monte Christo, 
the Gold Bectle, &e. The baifled 
Admiral, as he retires, reasons with 
himself: 





“< Could so large a sum astwo millions 
of dollars have been landed and secreted 
in any reasonable time? and is it prob- 
able any such sum existed? Firat, the 
dollars, if in silver, would have weighed 
about 120 tone, and have rs 
contained in some 1,200 boxes, and 
would have occupied a pit of twenty feet 
Jong, ten wide, and ten ‘leep, 
with an interval between the boxes and 
the murdered captain of two fect; and in 
smooth water the crew—of, say, twenty 
‘men—with along boat carrying two tona, 
would take sixty tripa, of an hour each 
trip, and might certainly have accum- 
plished all this in three days. Then, as 
to the amount, I think there must be a 
screw luose in this R cular, and that 
the Spaniard, who ed little elae 
from Scripture, might have borrowed 
ite phraseol on this occasion, and 
given a lnrge definite number for an in- 
definite. ‘wo millions I think an im- 
Probable amount, and that it must havo 

‘@ smaller onc—five or six hundred 
thousand dollars was the usual go fur a 
rich trader. Lastly, as to Cruize’s vera- 
city. This is the corucr-stone of our 
Chateau en E ¢. If he break down, 
I am pat out of Court. Again and again 
T repeat he was a truc man; he wae po 
impostor, ‘Niither of my companions 
aro disposed to doubt this, and I have 
the additional ground for beLef that I 
knew him personally. 1 have before 
spoken of the doctrine of thought read- 
ing, and have no doubt of its existence. 
<‘Yyruth,’ the Spaniards sy “is God's 
daughter ;* and she is worthy of such an 
origin, for she commends heraclf to our 
conviction—in a way that falsehood 
never doea, or did, or can do—and this 
with an instinct irrespective of, and 
npn to, all reaso: q Why dol 


that lam a Itving wan?" 


This is unanswerable. Though for 
Bentinck and Mi all was barren, 
for vur hy flag-officer the treasure 
was—nay, t#—thore. It would not 
surprise us to hear of a third descent 
upon ‘those yellow sands." What a 

ght it would be to witnoas the veter- 
an’s return to Portemouth with 120 
tous of silver ia his. pocket! The 
currency would affected shillings 
Srould be at a discount It wi 
take twenty-five of them to make s 





ala 


sovereign. whee should we do with 
our loose 

From ‘the Brandusium of Rolls Park, 
bowover, ie bumorous anecdotes 

in the meantime, been 

igoued, under the title of "Sea Brit.” 
Bere is one of 

“We were sanding for Newfound- 


and in the winter, and one morning at 
daylight saw in the wind's eye, about 


twelve miles aistent, ‘a Yankes privateer Ted 


schooner, As to after her, we 
t as well have gone 2fier the sca- 
over our heads; eo we assumed as 
much as possible the look of a merchant 
ships ‘iropped the hammock cloths over 
she tides ran in the fying jib boom, 
up the mizon gaff, and 
oe driver boom, eased off the topsail 
jects and eettled the halyards, struck 
the e fore-ton gallant mast, and hauled 
the jib down three or four and 
get oa slovenly a look up a8, c: be 
‘After a little, our fricud up 
helm, up equare sail, and down he came. 
‘When he roached us within ond or 
four miles he suddenly stopped 
of which we took no notice, but peed oo on 
our course; and aftcr awhile he 
resumed the pursuit. At last, w! 
within « mile and a-helf distant, Te in 
equare gail in a hi his wind, 
and out sweeps. We had the lee guns 
zum ous, the men ca deck dyh i 
7a tally Setucen de 
Weim wore short round on our 
hooner our brosdaide 
carronades (which did not not reach) as we 
came to on the otber tack, and made ail 
sail after her. For awhile she drew 
away from ws; ‘but as I observed that 
quartermaster at the con, in his 
manicly to bug the wind, kept the 
too close and then yawed to get her nit 


aweeps and 
I could not have borne to speak 
s misfortune, anal would have brosded 


over it im silence, may Boston friend 
to un) his heart with words, 
The * said Corporal Trim, 
* wilk never sy a word about Muster 
Bobby's death, I pity dem the most. 
‘Mistress If by crying; 
aod Mr, by ‘about it. 
Be our Yankee skipper tok me his story 
nose, callmg upon his mate 
to his suufling narrative, vesrly 
a@ foilows:—‘So when I see you 
moraing I, “Thaé ere ine 
Britleher going to Quee—bec (Quebec) ; 
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of heard of the Opn 


TAng. 


I'm blessed if I don’t have you upa tree,” 
saya J, didn I, Mr, Jones?, So you 
see when wo gets within four miles, I 





was lookin; ae a 

glass, and LT swigs slyerde 
outaide yt braves, a t's ae 
fishy, veayel, dido’t I, Mr. Jones? Hold 
hard’ a bit. ' But you 


it. ked ao like a 
lumbering, slovenly timber ship, that E 
‘at it again, and would Lave run along. 
side, but I twigaa black hat anda pair of 

‘shoulders peep up for a minute over 
the weather bulwarke, and down again. 
“Oh! ho!” aays I, “is that your figure.” 
“She's s rogue,” anys 1; ‘I sce one of 
her sogers: hard down; haul the wind,” 
didn’t I, Mr. Jones?_ Well, when 
shot fell short, sod z nee Shas on Py 
‘upon you, snys I, ‘1 guess we have 
® pretty considerable aqueak; but Dll 
not dine with ao ‘Bogle lord this day,” 
oe doo Mr. donee? ‘Well, atter all, 
yes drow see you 

oun duremort gus. “Tr 

sort anys I, “they are going to give us 
‘2 division; no ure to go and catch it; 
brail up the foresail, in sculls, down with 
the staraand stripes,” dida’t I, Mr. Jones? 
And now that we’ve put our foot in it, 
‘and I find that you have only 125 men 
‘he bad 35! 1), Tam tectotally sorry that 

didn't ine ye loagrioe evan ry 20 
carry you by n't I, Alr, 
Jones? I don't sce nothin for your 
offcers to larf at; is there, r, Sones? 
Ie's not treating me po—litel ve 


We are not sure that we had ever 
who directed 
road “according 








prayers to be 
tothe Lethas of the Church of, 
land ;” nor had we remembered the 
reply of Sir Hercules Langrishe to the 
Lieutenant of the day, when he 

was consulted as to what was the 


best History of “A continua- 
tion of Rapin—e.” With anecdotes 
and “mote” of this the book 


But our suthor can do more bed 
Sail 8 weer He can narrate a 
Ferhape' best sat/in his“ Drift 


7 s 
ots rates aaount of cere ‘battie 
Jeade freah, We wish he 
us tothe benefit of his fat iad grea 
ther in point othtine Victory” ‘was 
actually boarded by the enemy. We 
happened, ourselves, within, in, the lasts 
five years, to bein. anold 
naval officer, Ache ae Fea cd far eee 


half & provincial town 
gE Treland, who, having turned 
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hia attention to other things, was abso- 
lutely ignorant of there having bean 
cont ‘whatever on thealuve 
subject, We drew him on, as we 
sat with him one quict evening at 
a window, iuto the details of the 
great battle at which he had boca 

present as a midshipman, an 
covered that he had heen on board of 
Fremantle’s ship, which held the next 
Place to Nelson's during the action; 
tt he had beon thet morning ap- 
pointed for the day nide-de-camp to 
the captain, which kept him on the 
marter-deck, and enabled him to see 
about him ; that he had, in point of 
fact, kept his eyes in his head, and re- 
tained a very accurate recollection of 
what went on. This gentleman, in 
the Kini of his narration, without 
e slightest suagestive strategy ou 
our » Stated as a thing undis- 
put and which he had himself wit- 
nessed, that the “Victory” was hoard- 
ed, and moreover, that for fire minutes 
the enemy had posesnon of her quar- 
ter-deck, till a rally was made by her 
crew, and they were driven off again 
before any ief was doue. The 
narrator is now no more ; but hisstory 
seomed at the moment of sufficient 
interest to note it down, which we 
accordingly did that very night. Will 
our author enlighten us un this point ? 
He is |, aud very entertaining 
on the majoct of Trafalgar. There is 
force in image with which the 

following reflections conviude :— 
++ 6 in aaid ‘we never forget.’ I don't 
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think this, though certainly some strange 
old remainder biscuits turn up from time 
to time as if nothing was ever lost; but 
T sumpect some things are lot in crder 
to room for others, and that Time, 
whilst he is ever paseng his scythe over 
our minds, leaves some straggling blades 
which grow the stronger for having space 
ery 


This is truth, well put ; and we con- 
te the int veteran on hav- 
ing ventilated his sturea of. ience 
and observation ag he has done. This 
is _ sort of. peck we want while re 
are lounging in a club, or wait for 
ourearnage. Not likely to fend 
with Charles Lambe’s “unreadable 
bouks”—Almanaca, and Actsof Parlia- 
mocnt, and backgammon boards bound 
and lettered; and the works of Gib- 
lon, Hume, Rol &e, “Sea 
Drift” is washed up to our feet ; all we 
have to do is to stoop down and pick 
itup. Itisa fi ent ja mere SCTE § 
but it is eplit off the full of an 
seventy-four, which has done, ser- 
vive, and is not x finally laid up. 
So much is plain from the admirably- 
executed portrait prefixed to the vo- 
lume. _ For, be it remarked, the body 
of the bunk is a sort of sandwich, be- 
tween the drawn and the written effi- 
icn of our author, His face is at the 
inning —his history at the end. 
They are on a miniature scale; but 
they Lear an unmistakable resem- 
lance to each other. There is a third 
voyage in both. 
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Scexz.—A boat moored not far from O"Donobue's Libi 
aghaw, © tinmping artist; the 
t placl ‘and /’h:/, the boatman. 





a mudical student, j 


nS 





, Lake of Killarney. 
thor, « Dublin critic; Darcy, 


iMz—A. July eventug: the blue sky bedappled with sleeping flocks of white leecy clouds; 


T 
the water of a 
greenwood caverns of high G 

Author, —Try thegreen drake, Darcy, 
the spotted darlings don’t bite luere as 
they did in the little curling ripple off 

addy Blake’s rock. I support you 
bu think it breaking the law to 


the stone out, or the old Gloucrster- 
shire poacher’s receipt 
Frey CReproschfully, with, an 
es ta beats Jock.) is ie murther 
mane, you er You, 
— lary toed pet porte altar 


pening sapphne colours & wild deer every now and then belling from the 


novels. They shall never say that Bob 
Darcy didn’t treat all the he ever 
played with like a gentleman. Lind 
tue the fly-book there, its on the well 
by the whisky bottle—which like a 
solemn barometer 


1D tells us by ite 
lane of the progress of led What's 
oO 
Phil—(With. tremendous violence 


andenthusisam.) Itaturnedfour, your 
honour. I know it, because the four 


with o'clock fly, your honour, is just 
of sped By) Sem hones Ph Bore 
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‘bamboozle me. erie nef By Sore is 
paite so ctual as that. Thoy don’ 

toad Bredabew. 


Phal.—{ Winking vielently and put- 
fing on the innocence of an un! 
babe.) Why I meant the foar o'clock 


fly that from Muckross to the 
station. the same token, I just 
heartheguard’sbugle. Oh,itxas purty 


ae Kitty’s danving, te ree his m8 
run over the keys ; they're no sooner 
on than they're off again. Try a black 
and orauge, Mr. Darcy, the wind is 
going down. 

Vaughuen.—(Waking up, and hum- 
ming the ing sungof Gotle.) How 
this cool, deep water, Mr. Critic, 
makes onc loug to dive to some mer- 
maid’s cave and study fty-tixhin, 
with lines inade of the golden thread 
of her errant hair. 

Darey.—What | study fishing from 
the fish's point of view— earning the 
great salmon language, and the trout's 
patois? 

Vaughan.—Exactly. Waking op 
drowned knights, aud suicide monks, 
andha’ snail tea-partien of rexpec- 
table bauslees, in their blue fame! 
bathing dresses, aud shrouds ave crin- 

ine. 

Author,—Now don’t let your fancy 
become ghastly. 

Vaughan.—I must say, Darcy, with 
his buil-finch riding, tumbler 
smashing, aud frolice at "Fienn's, has 
a tender heart, and a high seme of 
sporting honour. He refuses to catch 
but on equitable and scientific princi- 
He in the Buyard of the fist, 

and the Sir Philip Siduey of the rod. 

Darcy.— You be hanged. 

‘Author.—Don’t. He's bluching. 

Vauyhan—Taking up Darcy’s fly 

k) Did it cost you much money 
to make this collection of natural his- 


tory. 
‘Varcy.— Pot sir pots by Jove, 
auyhan— Why, old fellow, here's 
a leaf like a tulip or Benjaanin’s 
coat and conscience. Why Falotte, 
new set with ita carmine, col pals, a 
es, is nothing to it. I believe 
it's a tallor’s pattern book, or «nips 
from a ribbon shop. The devil fishes 
with ribbons Sometime, 
Darey.—Och | yousucking Ra; 
you big ignoramua, (pull a biton, 
‘what have you been wasting your time 
at Why those are the best salmon 
fliea to be had at Limerick—witch- 
esa, by Jove. This is the golden phes- 
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sant, that the red macaw ; beauties 
‘both, and deviliah killing. . 

Author sneezes, 

Phil,—God between you and all 


harm. ; 
Vaughan.—Sings -— 

“Oh, Gre Machreo, 
You don’ love me, 

Or else you would not linger 
To wlip this ring, 
Which now 1 bring, 

‘Upon your Kittle fin 


our purty Httle finger.” 


Author.—(While Darcy and Philare 
weighing that big silver flapper.) Tell 
me, Vaughan, as you finish: dint sketch, 
if you agree with those severe remarks 
in’ the last Mublin Criverecty but 
one, about Freude the Jonglenr. 

Vaughan — Well, I thought Freide 
read like a warm up of Wiftiu’s Tasno, 
There was a great deal of old readin; 
about freenmonry, the wehr wolf, 
hereties auto de fés, and the dovil’s 
sabbath, But really in there days too 
nntch of “Nay, by the holy recd,” the 
“Goal old Friar must he distraught,” 
und “Yea by my sonties,” is nither 
tiring, because we know the old furni- 
tare Warchows, where all this secoud- 
hand stuff comes from. B’ your lavin’, 
there's Daicy’s hooked another. 

author- Mirs Henipbill had a 
Anent peu, and poxsensed much cars 
pentering and colouring power ; but 
still the steel wastin, andthe kni tly 
chargers lad appeared in “ Iyanhoe,” 
at country amuphitheatres, 

Vaughan. —Gently, Darcy ; Iam 
nota salmon.—it certainly was a little 
tuo much of the good old Malek Adhel 
school We have grown too anti- 
quarian to enjoy the old generniisms-— 
we cannot stand Cate now in » fall 
bottomed wig, or Cusar, with rolled 
stocking of the Quin timen. 

Author.— 1am not of the new way 
of thinking about historical novels 
nor do E think the best men shoul 
confine themselves strictly to their 
own times, He who knows the hunan 









bac! 
large seope for his imagination, pic- 
turesque drons, and stranger see 
contrasts. One cannot always be de- 
ascribing clever tailors, like Alton 
Locke} wonderful govornemes, like 
Fane 3 ingenious reporters, like 
Young Copperfield; kind, simple- 
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hearted officers, like Colonel New- 

cmahe ; .or even inspired coal-pit 

prietors, like Mr. ‘Kingsley in 
raik’s clever book, Heverstone. 

Vaughan.— No nur, bedad, Veapa- 
sins, like Dr. Croly; Sir Richard 
Steeles, like Dr, Whitehead ; Dr. .John- 
sons, ike Thackeray ; Queen Eliza- 
beths, like Scott ; or Richeliens like 
that clever charlat the negro 
Frenchman, Dinas. The present is 
@ fashion now, as the past was some 
hana ago, just as Leach is and Bun- 

ury war as Giotto is and Guido 
wan ; it is only a turn of the wheel. 

Darcy.— The reel} don’t want 
to stop all night playing him—you 
fellows, mind your talking. I could 
cath, the sea sarpint himeclf if I 
only knew the right sort of fly. 

Veughan.—We wern’t ing to 
yonu—to shut up. We suid wheel not 
revl.--Well, apropos of the antiqua- 
rian sentimental novel take this one, 
Sir Guy D’Esterre, by Mies Selina 
Bunbury. 

Author-—The name is enough. It 
smelly of patchonlied kid gloves : you 
can see thovagne, pale world of dreams 
thet gallant knight eomes fron, 1 
ig a better novel than Freijda though? 

Vaughan.~-As bow 1 

Author.—Why it ia 
volumes, and /yeuda was three. 
the timt few lines. 

Vauyhan.—“In the gloomy turret 
of a strong tower, neur to the voast?”-— 
it 6 nore of nore that a young lady 
would be; indigestion, yro- 
duced by’e pieaie in’ Carisbrooke 
Castle—a_ perpetual gauze curtain 
seems to heng between you and the 

allant prisoner in the Trish castle. 

Tiga B, has got from Speuser’s prose 
tract wome scattered notions about 
satfron mantles—the Fading dance— 
the Brehon_ laws- the two Pules, 
akeons, javelins, bugs, crones, bards, 
aud lowglasacs—of these and la- 
vendar water she makes her fricarsce. 

‘Author,—And she brings in Don 
Whiskerando Spaniards and Ogre 
Trishmen—the one as ridiculourly 
simapering and polished as the others 
are grim and caunibalish Ft was 
only t our cnemics we Irish one 
a rbarous. The Tyrone 

x among his bands of 
not such a 


as this, Mrs emp, 

hill had to much before she couk 
form any outline of the Roman Paria 
Philp Augustus, but Miss Bun- 
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only two crude, 
Read 
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‘bury has no excuse for not rebuilding, 
stone by stone, the London of Eliza- 
beth. e whole literature of that 
age exists, down to ita street ballads 
and elds 
Vaughan.—I think Mra. Hemp- 
hill’s imagination was a more far- 
seeing one than Mi "8, which 
is short-sighted. Her soldiers fight 
with gloves on, and are not die-hards 
orealamanders. They are no more real 
than Mr Kean in Hichard’s armour, 
when he Jooks so like a Parian sta- 
tuette that Bee long to put a glass 
over him. Thero is no perspective or 
distance in her novel, no air or tone— 
thing comes to the surface dry, 
ined, and equal. There is, none 7 
that great geographical feeling an 
movement of Scot? and Couper She 
has no detail, and yct is bald for want 
of it, Her gloomy turret is a mere 
ntage-roou, no cobweb i 
bridges, no dripping green slime, no 
frogs or rats, no rasped or crumbled 
stone, no splash of rain at the bars ; 
like theatrical scener, there is not at- 
mosphere, but paint—paint for air, 
and. gas for sun—the showinan’s hand 
is always visible, the mask is always 
becoming untied, the colouring is 
and untrue, the allusions are 
, Very crude. 
aluthor— Bother the wind!—Aa, for 
inatance, see where the fribbly Sir 
upostrophizes, like Mario in an opera, 
“The shade of the glorious Sidney ;” 
or, straining his blessed vision, Tin 
tinguishes, through the gloom of bis 
prison chainber, “the blue stars of 


eyes that round him in the 
darkness.” 

Vaughan How could they beam 
“round” him. That’s like the one 


Dublin policeman, who talked of 
“surrounding” # riotous man, I do 
not know which is the more intoler- 
able—the old twaddling crone in 
frieze, tho Irish club-man in yellow 
linen—the English buwmen, or the 
elt retainers, 

,Author—The book reads like a 
dilution of one of Maturin’s tamer 
Trish historical novels, when he had 
sent his night-mare to and rode. 
a Teal wafer-spotted 's piebald. 
I continually find these sort of sen- 

“My lord is sad ; shall Fedhin 
fragt hy and the Hilda, 
or » YOu Te- 
member the convent?” | Blue 
kirtles and yellow robes, velvet cloaks 


sia 
end steel breastplates, are Miss Bun- 
iture. 


bay's furnit 

‘aughan.—Still, don’t be too hard 
you tomahawker; in spite of a keep- 
eake twang, the writing has @ pure, 


gent kind tendency, though 
Chen diftuse, and insipid as sugar 
and water. Perhaps it is hardly 


sible to get 
of the time of the ‘“//ag’s Ware,” 
mouch has all social history been ne- 
No Irishman could read this 
with pleasure, because there ia 
no local colour. 6 cannot have 
breathed our soft moist air, or trod 
ben hard blue limcatone ross oF sip- 
@ young bird) our 
or a ike side-waya in a low-backe 
car, 
Darcy.—Or seen a daccnt boy’s 
head broken. 
Vaughan.—Get out of that !—we 


are of & lady. 
Darcy.—The darlint—bless her ! 
Author —Mind your fishing. If 
heart was only as soft as your 
Darcy.—Och, you 
pass the bottle,—if I had ten thou- 
gand a year, I would crect twin sta- 
tues to Jamenon and Kinahan. 
Author.—You must feel a food 
many pulacs before that, and al 
that death rattle of a head of yours, 
Mr. Doctor, aome thousand times, you 
Jegal homicider ; but put the brake on, 
Darcy, sod us rattle on ae oar: 
palaver. was in; a 
and I would enunciate & with the 
twit wer of Johnson, it is 
better for a J 
which is, at least, instructive, than to 
be of no age, which is unmeaning. 
The authoresa should have locked at 
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omedhaun,— take th 


book to be antiquarian, the 


(Ang. 


Author—No, no more is writing; 
‘but reading is a stimulus to thought, 
and people with amull concehtration 
can only think over a book. 
Darcy.—Is that Bunbury, the fish- 
ing tackle maker? 

Author.—This is a novelist we are 
talking of and dissecting, Darcy. 

Darcy.—t begin to long for a dis- 
section again; I gave my toold 
Mouser ; bodies are deuced 
dear. Bad luck to his father’s 7 
father, that’s the second time he has 
refused to take me. 

Author.— What, still thinking of 
the man who would not back the 


-—Trash! The bill be hanged. 
No ‘biting now, it’s the salmon 
Tm talking of,—ten pounds if he 
weighed au ounce. Thero he goes off, 
sulkily, like a big whale, as he is, into 
deep water;—and fling the 
whisky bottle at him in mere spite. 
Vaughan. Fling something Tess 
precious to you, my dear Darcy. 
one of O’Dwyer’s Pills fora bai, wai 
em fast enough. But to re- 
turn to the antiquarian novel, Mr. 
Author, Miss Bunbury‘s, to say the 
of it, is but a mere wax-worl 
exhibition, no one can mistake her 
rouge for life-blood, or her cerate for 
Her dim Arabian knight of a 
world wants English sunshine. She 
must learn, that it is only after long 
prayers ant vigila to the gods, that 
the artist's cold statue begins to throb 
and heave with life; that it must 
be by the long embraces of faith that 
cold stone Parma, and the stony 
heart lifts and beats. It is only after 
Heth, “That erwin “hia ‘bieeiog 
iction, that we win his ii 
It ia our own life’s blood that we 
Toust, 





great offerings, that the deadseraphim, 
‘we worship will deign to 1 Wwe 
must lay face to face, an heart to 
heart, on the dead child, before it 


balance will arise and thank the prophet for 


giving him life. 
, Author.—Trae, Vaughan, true. It 
is only when the pangs of the crud 
fixion. have fallen on the great 
writer, tt the graves open, and 
bad been dead, arose and 
a eg 
irreverent ‘ow, an, 


peal before we 


end of your 


1868.3 


wong of “The Nate Goold Ring,” of 

which you ace the first verssa 

while ago. no spitting. 
Darcy (sings) '— 


‘Too long I havo been waiting; 
Weve fos'd the Poa 

ne Ag the fone, 

it ia no lies I'm stating— 

1's truth, bedad, I'm stating. 
* Mavourneen, 
Be one in ten, 

And do not look 0 tasing: 
The 


The eis ase Seoght, 
‘The day and hour are plazing, 
6, Kitdy, arnt they paring? © 


“You smile at me 


Sure, dear, you will not linger, 
“Wo blasuey, Tora, 
m ‘Tm dat med dam" 
0 Fig 18 0 her Singer — 
hoop, boys, its om her finger.” 


Vaughin.—A very p! 
rustic dalliance—not 
mi bt rural and tender. 

.—Now, Vaughan, the next 
book of the lump by the creel ; wo've 
bese through them ‘all, I think, 

‘aughaw.— Life and its Realiti 
ty. eat Chatterton. Not very 
like or Like or real, ve the work of 3 kind, 

° sensible come, ae Tam -_ 

ongh not very original, or wii 
Sree mission for holding the 
button. Tho characters are 
Bo. more Uke life Lora Timated-work 
res, 8 spe: @ certain 
vapid, well-intentioned sentiment, 
innocuous but tiresome. The author- 
= is conentially undrametio, 7 the 
alogue is peculiarly 
Author.—Yes; aud my 
detestable plan ‘of, Taguig 
ig aad which eke out her mean- 
fill the yet answer no 
‘but turning what should | bea 
novel into ‘eb ‘ba bad all a 
one Speake for ry fs page wil  aithout 
feeling ike 


Svucatne ot 00; 


it of 
yet 


gibipggatene mance of yaadaing 


“CA soul of sweetness,” dec., suid #0 on. 


Vaughan.—A sure plan to choke 
, and save trouble. Lady 
C. must ave & jewel-box of outtings, 


As wen through a Killarney Glass. 
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after which she makos what boys call 
a “paper hunt” for » meaning, writ- 
ing from cutting to cutting to suit 
their tendency. . ee snow. Way, $0. at 
strength to on @ strong man’s 
clothes. 2 Cla sre on booka 
to read before going to a ‘a B0iree: 
will find apt quotations for the 
lime go down to supper ; for when 
‘show Cars for your hat, and 
Ee es ie a eis ek 
night. is a vory vile, 
which turns a novel into a 
sort of duli commonplace book, or 
selection of elegant oxtracta. I never 
saw 2 book with many eateasty of 
which the extracts were nut the 
part. It ix not always the best com 
‘where there are most poppies. 
var ota thal “Audtbesteryt— 
ethan — 
f that, of a d woof. story 
Author—Well it’s rather flimsy, 
though pretty taffeta. It rung on in 
an amial le, pleasant, uvexciting way, 
intermingle a rh =] usual ayaa 
seenes, sprinkled and ere wil 
Kb 
very weakly aud ly aket« 
honest or ruffiau. It turms too much 
on that everlasting subject of mar- 
which is not quite the be-all 
end-all, though it be the ho great 
pivot on whuch lives tooofte: ~ 
orheavenward. I teal no doubt 
that in the Mincrva press days, Lad: 


O. would have been # not unvaluet 
contributor to its products, now a 
better tide floats her paper barks to 


better and richer havens. 
Yaughan.—Let us rest a moment 
and cry pax, dear Mr. Author, before 
we summon our next culprit’ to the 
dar ;_ just sis of loud Pled wi ite 
sailed Argosies louds, piled up wit 
Indian amber, bearing down towards 
us, fanned bythe weat-sou’-west, from 
the bluff shoulder of Tore mountain, 
where the great trumpet -enorts of the 


cascade’s trum) perpetually, 
peel od by 
ow aight Bose apr ey 
and pierced 
ed battery of 
sink and fade away 
paaects July ocean 
Darey.— 
fe 
vi eka ite gis eal 7k 
have seen 
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Darcy —Is thy servant » dog that 
you should do te thing. s 
Author.—He draws out of various 


mysterious leathera, envelopes, pack- 
ing cases, ond wooden Tepoettories, 
three of the most fuvourcd pipes of his 
: first, an amatory French pipe, 
with a Pony i 
Lueretia, to judge by her kindling eyes, 
unieas haply she might be Lueretia 
Borgia ; secondly, am immense china 
well, holding a pel full of bird’n-cye, 
brought from Heidelberg, and grown 
black in many a student's beer-battle 5 
thirdly, a meerschaum skull, con- 
viviall moral, and profersionally 
sociable, He selected the lat, filled it 
gravely, with head on one side, like a 
magpie. 
larcy.—Can't you lave 2 fellow 
alone with the comfort of hin life. 
Isn't old blood, like the Darcys, to do 
what it likes ? 

Vauyhun.— Yes, even to get pluck- 
ed—falling at a drain, when it could 
clear a five-bar. A pity the fine old 
tap isn’t evoler, Now sec him how he 
laghes the quict lake water lightly 
with his taper whip rod springing 
from the very wheel, and twenty yards 
of line out. The great tulip flower of 
a fly falls light as thietledown. It’a 


the Darcys kuow how to do the oll 
beguiling yame: you would think he 
ex] to huok # water-fairy, or to 


fieh up a crock of old king gold. Click, 
click, the merry reel; flip, flip, 
goes the wator fron: the Jine in a thin 
silvery dry Gass over tai heads. Oey 
ja happy in the indulgence of hope 
and tobaceo unlimited Durey de. 
ascended from a great line of kings, 
Darcy.—You muy sey that, aud a 


fishin, g line too. 

Author. —Another hook, Vaughan. 

Vaughen.—* Riverstone,” ly Mina 
Craik. A elevor bovk, more luck to it. 

Darcy.—The landing net, Phil, 
quick, or he is a gone ’voun. 

Author. —This is a _guod book, not 
written on ecented May Fair paper. 
ps Heth = book cf the modern pre- 

sehuol, nervous, sitnpl 
stasliediy plain, pre-cinunently aides? 
tio—a medicinally sv, the pur- 
pose is ao tonically ostentation. The 
‘writeress tries earnestly to aint the 
true, not merely what she has seen, but 
an i ive combination, founded 
on what she has seen, which is true 
art. She is too manly to tire us with 
effeminate sentiment. She is more 


Seme late Novela, 


jour head upon it—no and 


fAug. 


manly and robust, indeed, than most 
men, and perhaps, treads herder for 
parte do oy Rowia fear of falling below 
lo 80, a fear of falling below 
the manly standart, Js i Ch 
nently picturesque an inal boo! 
and yet the authoress has Mise Bronte 
her Yorkshire novela ever he- 
fore her eyes. Her voice almost gnav- 
ers from the revolve to he firm. There 
is an air of effort abort the whole 
hook ; but, then, the result is a com- 
pleto suevoms We have a pocin of 
wmestic life, with quict ning, Bic- 
dial struggle, and final closing, We 
have strong dramatic characters, not 
atencilled but hterally carved out. In 
finish the book is essentially pre-Ra- 
phaelite , but it ia, berhats im wanner 
Yoo close’un initation of Bias Bronte. 
There in too much self-conscious asrer- 
tion of the rights of women, which no- 
Taudy, indood, disjnites. 

Vearghan.- Ut is a powerful, vivid, 
honest book, full of deep unt carment 
middle-class feeling. The authoress 
Tu» a sense of what is beautiful and 
povieble in humanity aa well as in no- 
ture. The heroine, Mins Haig, is one 
of those exsentinily pre-Raphaelite wo- 
men, plain, but deified by exprension, 
with an almost Aimoxonian and uieesx- 
ing intellect an armed intellect that 
conquer and subjugates, We have 
no fears for this unprotected fenmle— 
she goes about Lke a kevond Joan of 
Ary, wrapped in a moral suit of mail, 
bright buthard. It is not till she falls 
in love that she becomes prepusnessing. 

alathe — Na: these plain heroines 
are like your German wines ~ ill you 
gi acquainted with their match- 

fire and perfume they appar 
thin, cok and scar, 

Vaughan. This Miss Haig, who 
leads and subdues every one by her 
quict, Llovd-hound observation, is a 
agen minded, hetpful governena, 
wi -eyen, and robunt eptive 
facultien,, lie ix the terfor 0 ill- 
disposed lovers and mischievous giddy 
fiiits, of which wicked class Beten 
Wynter, her pupil’a 
in one of the most heartless, fickle, 
vain, and audacious. Helen wantons 
with a fascinating officer, and drives 
8 quiet clerical lover, Mr. Bereafurd, 
out of his wits, to her own disgrace 
ee Ae blows cut ie Uraine 

e a t at River- 
atone — night of a great bell The wild 
ghastliness of that econo awakes the 








grownup sinter, 
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poor foolish girl, and the rest of 
er are spent in @ consumptive 
nun-like repentence. The hook oe 
haps, almost too strong, earnest, und 
impulsive. The perpetual stuccato 
strain of purpose keops us in too 
severe @ tension. There is a time to 
be purposeless as well as there is a 
time to work. 
aluthor—-There is a want of quiet 
and middle tint, to use a term of your 


art. 

Vaughan.—Exactly. The plainsar- 
eastic Bydney’s yea, are “firelight :” 
her glances are generally “lightning 
glances.” This youthful exuberance 
‘will cool down. 

It is the same in her eketchea of 
nature, which are vigorous and par- 
sionate, mul really put tu shame the 
ald dull, tame school“ Dark clouds 
swoupdownupontheambor.” “Gold- 
en seas of air are spotted by inctuses 
of winged fog.” Forty-horse pawer 
wheels grind round only to stamp 
out sugar plums, There wa waste of 
vitality in this spendthrift of genius. 
There is a spannelic struggle and 
epileptic exertion that reminds us of 
the muscular bustle of small men 
trying to do great Herculean feats 
with dumb-belly too luge for them. 
In fact, Riverstone is a spaamedic 
novel, and is a remote dexcendant from 
such verbal epilepsies us Smith's“ Life 
Drama.” It mokes a dew-drop and a 
world of equal consequence. hh rains 
on Ws stare, suns, fires, und Paradies, 
The Raphaclitism came from Words- 
worthianism, just as the Lake schoul 
emerged from old ballads and revived 
Bilsobetianlan, when the French 
Revolution, ite consequent free- 
dont of opinion, led us rebelliously 
and heretically back te nature. Bron- 
teiam was the twin of Spasmodiam 
and_pre-Rapharlitivm, and leads us 
to the love of common and oven at 
first almost repulsive thingy, The 
game ronson that made Mr. Millais 

int ecrubby, red-haired girls, made 
Siisa Oraik select a plain governess 
fora heroine, and Miss Mulock make a 
hero out of a tanner’s boy, in “John 
Halifax,” though ahe does artfully 
podloene. him by proving his gentle 

ween 

Vaughan.—Well, thank God! the 
old Hunt Cockney enthusiasm 


















and sickly affectation of new words 
bas by. The new is 
sounder, ¢ deeper, and truer. 
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Author——Still, though they do not 
blow out a Hampstead daisy till it 
becomes aa large as St. Paul's, there 
is a them & fevecah aa a false 
tone cxnggeral ion whicl ye 
the balance of parts, by enlarging one 
pes ‘and leaving the other @ sketch, 

earn ” too, grown into a 
cant all but intolerable—* The mis- 
sion,” “The human,” are their st 


phrases. It was foulish to a 
fiero an Adonis ; but why run to the 
other extreme, and makehim a humpy 


Ezop. 
Vanghan.—The hero here is a Mr. 
ingsley, who is drawn in the oa- 
tentatiously humble Wordsworthian 
sirit, which ia generally democratic, 
‘ein net merely net an Adonis, with 
ivory hrow, und hair like Apollo, but 
a hump-backed Yorkshire coal-pit 
proprietor. It is the same with the re- 
doubtable Sydney Wynter, the gover- 
neas's friend. She ix blessed with a 
square spare face, a bad shaped noge, 
and a cold, dark complexion, The 
defamed coul merchant says clever 
things of course, reads poetry, and is 
fond of and plays Beethoven. in fact, 
he is as impossibly perfect in mind as 
gar old Bine-ered Lit tie geil to bs 
in body—he is mgged, cynical, an 
tender—a sort of sentimental Swift ; 
and falls in love with the governeas, 
who he sees triumphunt over burg: 
lnrs, villains, and mad dogs, He 
then gives way to all sort of cruel 
suspicions of a Loy midshiynan, re- 
nents, suffers, aud noarly dies of try- 
ing to forvet his love. After some 
separation, there isa prssionate scene 
of proud rebuke, confossion, and for- 
giveness. This is exquisitely give 
with a subtle diasection of feeling a 
of love. The two hearts come toge- 
ther—a great suneot of ineffable glory, 
like the fiery termination of an extra- 
vaganza, wraps them; and we leave 
them, in a final: tableau, in each other "ea 
arms, forgetting all disparity of ages, 
mwueh happier than nist, strong- 
mindod governesses, and witful, clever 
coal-merchants ever were. 
Author,—The story of the Suicide’s 
Bride seems an excrescence, not bear- 
ing puch on any purpose of the story. 
fe do not care much eithor for the 
melodlramaticepisuds ofa mischievous 
‘Mra Hammond, tho sister of Sydney's 
love, and tho deserted wife of @ rascal, 
a Mr Leslie. Thers isa fine mad dog 
acene ; there are fine glen landscapes, 


Boe tote Nore 


d 
‘brightness, the pungency 
the almost defiant 
condensed onergy, are 
new to female writers, 
to be content with the 
t ideadie. spirit of Mrs Opie and 
wise Auaten, and the lively, racy, con- 
ventionalities Lf & a ae author 
br nx 
ge an Aurora 


irresistil 
soencs, which are real discoveries, aud 


[Aug. 
thst: govel rosders ‘should ‘act.ibe the 


cerns his heros mney, and © 
secures the 

rnp ter 
ofa all to himself. Stil) there 


is a slight want of reality, and a little 
too much daubing dull, lull, vulgar 
Cockney travellers, pane OF entire Arabs 
to serve as contrasts. The oriental- 


certain—in fact they are in 
rather lwapy, as when your cook does 


Rot stir your pice well Into your iis 

cree for several books ; everybody 
foeeake arins over his br 

or doer som or other 

wk ma turl I¢ is an unfortunate 

and suspicious thing, too, that while 

the English chi 6 fast sony 
antiquarian father, sister, ‘mother, 

dull sketches, 


ita strong dramatic individualities so dau; 


kindly and yct seriously anatomized. 
Now, as in most female novelinta, 
there is little humour—that in too 

ic, too obvious an 
to the deep aud earnest 
as much in the 


erathows te 


irit, to 
Female nial 


er glass tra our 
en gt unsparing thinkers, who look 
dat ome eh deed narrate 
gis wi meu float, 
fad struggle for their auntwement and 
on The fish have their 
too, Miss Oraik: the mono- 
poy one oration does not lie with 
governesses, charn they ever so wisely. 
Vaughan We can scarcely ima- 
gine a ik lesa like Riverstone, then 
Hon. ©, L. Murray’a “ 


walk with perfe 
nose—what we aloula cail in En, 
stupidity, scems in them gravi 
inference, we are 
from our inabilit 
é nood'w xray, th after whitening iid 
need we ray, that after w! 
face Betore’ howl "chef 
treacherous sng) ping iron ma- 
nacles Tike 20. much ~ ipeord, this 


(adgis and Fellahs ; he 





<< 


prayer of the At 
last, per tot casus, Hassan, tho found- 
- ling of the is to be 
of noble bi ; fection oe 
our, mI 

She, dismay orpe, the 
Englishwoman, 

who bad im ilove with him’ 


2886.) 


1 her Pere farniture, ‘50 long fa- 
aise va nee i 
oe ant bab tee 


rea. 
Author-—This is Mr. Murray's 
wond novel, fresh and adventurous 
vit is, it surely will not be his last. 
Darey.— If you fellows don’t let 
e ,, I shall burst from repletion 
‘How do you do, old Paddy Blake? 
Wybsre were you last Haster Monday? 

jving home i 
‘Yon, end Tim, and Mike, and Darby. 
Coming down the long boreen 

‘over the dyke together ; 

Some broke legs, and soma b 
Good night, Paddy Blake, 

ley vous Frane! femoisallo? 

lurrah! Paddy Blake, you rascal. 

Ha! hal ha! ba! whoop—burah | 


nd while we fell back, laughing at 
18 p Geinon: like Leia of the voice 
1 the rock cavern, the echo laughed 
ad gibbored stil] about us. 

Author.—Well, not all the fairies 
aat fly in the summer dust, or that 
sipround m ms, can mutch that. 

larcy.—Can’t they ? 

He dro his rod and seized his 
ugle. Enchantment of sea and earth, 
‘ere ever such sounds that, with fairies 
sooping after them, broke forth from 
he great mountain side, till 
alled to Derrycunihy, and Tore 

outed to Glena! Neurer, farther, 
deeper, sweeter, louder, prouder, 
pearer, clearer; ringing from moun- 
in unto mountain- lver-springi 
like » fountain—fainter, fainter, freak 
snd fainter, from sume blue and dis- 
tant glen, far beyond the keenest ken ; 
then a low wolian wail—dying down 
some distant vale—far away—O, far 


“"Darey.—You may look, but that’s 


nothing; yousbould hear a 
aa they do sometimes, in Lord Ken 


ce nosen, 


mare’s state barge, with the ittoring N 
flag ring in the ae You'd then 


think 
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of imagination. We aré just off the 
‘Man-ofwar Rock, now Tam goi 
to stir up Paddy Bial&e with a rapi 
sneceasion of incoh grent greptions 
which that great all bluff of Tock 
that holds the;~mocking spirit 
answer pat off$ the tongue. Boliy 
Blake aver ttn Setie lesson Listen, 
quick as light a 

How do ox do, old s Paddy Blake # 

‘Where ore you at Aiyeter Monday? 

Driving home the pizmn,"-rigging, 

‘You, aad Tim, and Mule’ and Dorly. 

Conring down the tong borees 

Ai felt over the dye topether fr 

‘Sonie broke lage, and some broke > pose. 
Good night, Pa idy Blake, you razponl. 
Parley vous Franches, Mugemota eile? 
Hurrah! Paddy Blake, you ras*cal, 
Hal ha! hat hal whoop—halirrah f 


De .—As Tom Moore strys, you 

would think that at one time-- - 
" Pairies, with a cilver chime, * 
Bhuok the heather hells, til] tane 
Broke from every flower of June. "* 
‘Then, to break the spell, the shock *t 
Of the cannon rent the rock.” x 
“And what waa Vaughan, the ar- 
doing |” says a grisly inquisitive 
reader. 

I will tell ye + Vaughan who will 
wear a black velvet skullcap, like 
Inigo Jones, and a black velvet coat, 
like Raphael, is sitting with a canvas 
on his knees, aketching in colour the 

ing glorics of the purple moun- 
tains 7 Hag isd of bottle- 
golden finids, ambery, rich, transpa- 
Fert are on tho seat beside him. In 
hia hand are a sheaf of brushes, one 
or two tipped with sky azure,—on his 


thumb is a round 0 shield of 
a palette, ti with colours from 
vermilion 


flake-white, orange 
cadmium, and brown-black, He is 
sketching, with a loving amilo, as we 
would paint the amile of one we love. 
fow he Jooka up with knitted brow, 
down again, 80 on, i 
id, waving loaves, floating up in 
eaps in the eddies and bays—rough 
crimson sorbe of the dark-leaved vis- 
cid-flowered srbaths-_inisentnrcpie 
e 


Some late Novels, 


rouser for the livel 


ive us 
tuner 
~ ren iat might af the 


“the 
axes Well then, without the 
ine Hey 3 in the head, here gues. 


Miss br 4 CUNBLA-MACEREE. 
‘and nowaue's in the sky, and the flower’s in 
‘This jbora;, 
Leigh vt brightness, and freshness, and 
tneas of mo 
that thé, pisckoom, sud foatness, and silence 
ee 
iritien I test at the ebspel door Cusbla- 
nem hres 


is Kitty in sosrtot, and Norah in bh 
ieee Nally, ‘Ber black hair all alvered with 


fr dew: 

Bat wlat are their ribbous and trinkets to 
ine, 

Whet I look on my Aileen, my Casbla 


nes pen at the brewer's, and Kitty 

and Sn intra cle, wh aoa 
op 

Let them ogle and dance, it's all nothing to 


Ai1'T wast is the love of my Curble- 
machron. 


Author.—Now the other. 


Darcy. y Stop a Bit, | aug) zeae has 
t arise! Play him, im! 
withthe net or, By din 
@ top joint andes 


Boon hint hurrah !—ten pound if he ¢ 


weighs an ounce. Well done Raphael, 
now paint him ; and then eat him. : 
‘What shall I sing 4 





or “The Bould Boy.” 
mental? Very w here’s my Seale 
new words to “ Suvournsh Deelish.” 


‘The plover was cali, the mow it was 


[Aug 
The me Grifting, the wind t was 


Sanna ey dectish, Shighan qh! 
Silvery livery swow does, of nihng, g shing, 
Under the long wae: seventh they found her, 
‘Dead and cold for the snow chain bound ber, 
‘But she Lay smiling as death bad found her, 
‘Savournah delish, Shighan ob! 
Author—Bravo! but how did she 
get thee tt % Lost her way, or smio- 


© Berey Da —Don't ask questions ; it is 
gpite, enonghy she seve found there. 

‘be ubscure is to be grand. 

Vaughan —Just look ut thie rose 
tint on this nat cloud. Rese madder, 
where are ye 
yp hat a pity yon could 
uot brush off some of the rose bloom 
from the cheeks of an Trish girl ; some 
of that transparent, > whiting, puleing, 
quickening carmine, thut a kiss turns 
to warm crimeon, and a tale of pity 
sothms to the pule piuk of a winter 


Barey: —Three cheers for the girl- 
ecus, with black eye anil red cheeks, 
Gell bless them ! "Was that a rise t 

Try hin with a dan badger, 
Where’ 8 the whicky hottle ( I’ve 
another attack of that horrid wine HH 
the heurt. 

Author—ta that a new complaint | i 

Darcy. Faith, ite down in all the 
materia medicas; but somo call it 
tympany, and others anemozcen, 

ethor— Thank re for the infor- 
ote you'll do the examiners yet. 

Darcy. Of votre J shall, as sure 
as & bonvven hus two tithes. But 
‘how denced 1 olite you are; you'ro get- 
ting like old Baron Roper, who I saw 
once bow and apologize to 2 Ribbon 
man, at the Clonmel asnizen, for having 
fappten to sentence him to death. 
ie says 8 the follow, who had 
shot three landlords running, because 
they were too particular about the 

rent, “Don’t mention it honor,” 
ane the whole pat broke out into’a 


tutors hy that’s as good as the 
story of Charles I. apologizing to the 
ribboned men round | his hed “for bein 
such an unconscionable time lying 5 i 


—— inl, Shighan oh! or that qurpished old Lumbig, Lord 
Peathary-white it’s faili i Chesterfield’s, last words tu waist, 
flevournah oh tleman 

Wawes ans by on wy {ides give the gent 
Duep was et head 0 mgchle ws colder; 2 VewohanAotk st 
never again shoul “That grest mount 
Soveurssh decihy Uhigtea chi "> "Fromme white Alps of pesardayes" 
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Tt now changes into a fiery dragon, and. 
presently into s mountain of roses. 
Darcy!-Orstrawherry ice, Vaughan, 
Vaughan.—dunt squeeze me ont a 
twisting worm of that crimson Jake, 
and I'l) have « fling at it—just a glaze 
ofmadder. ‘Thank you. “Now forit, 
Author.—This is our last evening, 
Vaughan, so do your work. Blue 
lake-—fiery sky —Tomies—Glena, too, 
with thy buttalions of pines defiling to 
the Inke—and thon Eagle’s nest, with 
thy long lines of burning lances, fare- 
well! to-morrow the 9.20 from Kil- 
larney, beara us on white, cloudy 
wings to Dublin, and the blue moun- 
tains of Wick! 





inere work, 
Vaughan, yet- bere’a “ Rumour,” a 
musical a artistienovel by the clever 
author of Charles Auchester ; “ One- 
and Twenty,” hy the author of “Wild- 
flower;” and “Heckington,” by that 
untiring, sparkling Mra, Gore, 
Veughan, Did you lke that 
strange, colourless, cnatneat bouk, 
“ Custe,” hy the authoress of Mr, Arle. 
Author.” Yeu It touched on a 
great nore in the social system, end 
applied to it balms of great price. 
here wore no episodes, no cliniaxes, 
yet a degree of simple real pathos, 
that was more moving than passion. 
It seoned a great protest fiona sulfer- 
ing clans, and froman henestrehellons 
pride that needed no sit asnurance, 
ut let us talk over “Heckington” 
first, with its mtense cons entiondlism, 
smart bon bow epigrams, and shetchen 
of official people burnt in with nuch 
careless clever ease, How Min. Hors- 
ford spends her life in throwing the 
powdered sugar of false flatterica im 
people’s eyes, delights us to hear ; the 
tia percha vld aunt, and the official 
Frcrton Frere, smooth, polished, and 
dull as a billiard ball, are conninitcly 
delicately sketched : the ranall nettle- 
beds of daily life, Mra, Gore knows 
and can describe prickle by prickle. 
Her young men aro gay as need be ; 
her vicious old ladios snap and snarl 
with complete truth. he quantity 
of heart is not great in Mrs. Gore, and 
that is, haps, why she ia so much 
liked in circles that consider pro- 
prioties and even moderation, virtue. 
Author.—‘One and-Twenty’ isquite 
from a differont mould. The hero is 
the son of poor tradesman, in a back 
street of struggling Bethnal Green, 
‘YOu. LiL—No. cocviL 
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who marrien, as anecond wife, a strap- 
jing bar-maid atthe Pencutter’a Arma. 
Wort onco feel *hut the book is an 
elimination from the former histo: 
of John Halifax. The boy is kunckl 
about, and apprenticed to a hard 
uncle. A glimpse of the sort of buck. 
is secn, when we see the poor, beaten- 
down baker, shedding a tear ax he puta 
up the “Down again” ticket in his 
window, to match a rich rival, The 
author foels bitterly the ain of trade- 
greedmess. He sketchen the whirlpool 
of Mark-lane, till we feel in a Dante 
hell, but with a Diekens’ atmosphere 
‘rus. The characters are emartly 
sketchod—the thin-faced, faded gover- 
and the priguy rebellious baker’s 
daughter, by no means the worrt. 
Vaughan. —The bg street-boy ia 
clever a Leach, but the catch-worla 
are too palpably imitative ; and with 
all our fondness for detail, half a 
ne is almost too much to be 
up with the heaven and carth 
Tigues of Tarkeridge, to heep w 
Ywead at 6/., 0 we are glad tu fin 
the hard uncle turn out a traump—pay 
off the hankrupt baker's debts, and 
after drawing some tears m us, 
send the brave young buy, Phili 
Farley to school, hopeful, heppy, anc 
buumng with hetoie dvty. course 
he fally m leve with Cousin Ellen, and 
makes a rival and enemy of 2 creole 
hoy, moned Liegancy. Tnele Bar- 
chad has a little too much of old 
Halifax about him. Tke fellow 
clerks ue well deseribed, but rather 
eficminately, and are, in a quiet way, 
about as unlike real clerks as they 
can wellhe, There ina Picarant slow 
of humour, too, over the kind old 
bovk collector, Mr. Esden. 
Vangkan.—The hot love and ready 
passions of “One and- ity’ aremost 
Pleasantly delincated ; the school- 
vy villain, now grown the cynic, 
weaves his biack threads artfully 
enough through the glowing woof of 
bese d- icone die -Onr hero 
marries cy, the cynic's 
sister. Tho mad creole wife, the 
wiles of the jealous rival, and the 
final reconciliation, show art. 
sluthor.—Then youlike“ Rumour? 
Vaughan.—It in very clever, but 
not so artistic as “Onc-and-Twenty,” 
or “Wildflower.” The very names, 
Diarmid, and Chevening, and Lyon- 
hart, show that we are moving im a 












dlord's, E 
Darcy Well then, without the 
usual c¢4 im the head, here goes. 


Call #4 
4 CUBRLA-MACHREE. 
‘The {2s in the sky, and the flower’s in 


pac brightoes, und freshness, and 


‘morn 

pina one, and foulness, and silence 

a at the chapel door Cushla- 
‘bree. 


in Kitty in scarlet, and Norah in blue, 
jolly, her black hair ali silvered with 


faut wliat are their ribbons and trinkets to 

When I look an my Aileca, my Cushla- 
machree. 

There's the girl at the browa's, and Katty 

And that neat-footed coleen, who ix cousin 
of Jim's ;—— 

Let them ogle and dance, it’s all nothing to 


All T want is the love of my Cushle- 
wachros. 








Author.-Now the other. 
Darey.—Stop a bit, Vaughan has 
got arise! Play him, plo: I quick 
with the Janding net, or, by jingo, he'll 
be off Keep the top joint down— 
drown him! hurrah ‘--ten peund if he 
weighsanounce, Well done Raphael, 
Row paint him ; and then eat him. 
‘What ahali I sing? 
‘Says ho, Katty? 
Says she, Patty? 
or “The Bould n” i 
mental? Very well, here's my half- 
new words to “ Savournah Deelish.” 
bares a calling, the snow it was 
Bavournsh delish, Shighan oh! 
p-white it's falling, fali 
Sees 
een Bor Which lay on my 
Paras terete etre: 
Savournsh deelish, Shighan oh! i 
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[Aag. 
‘The mow it waa drifting, the wind it was 
a(beronmash dealin, Shighan ch! 

leery snow-dust, sifting, 5 
Barduraah dectlcn, Sidghan oo! 
Uniler the long wave wreath they found her, 
Dead and cold for the snow chain bound har, 
‘Bat aho lay amiling 2s death had found her, 
‘Savourmab declish, Shighan ob! 
Author— Bravo! but how did she 
get there? Lost her way, or emo- 
Darey.—Don't ask questions ; it is 
qrite enough, she tevs found there. 
'o be obscure is to be grind. 
Vaughan.—JIuat look at thin rose 
tint on this last cloud. Rose madder, 
where are yet : 
author=- What a pity you could 
not brush off seme of the reve bloom 
from the checks of an Trish girl; eome 
of that transparent, shifting, pulsing, 
quickening varmine, that a kiss turns 
to warm crimson, and a tule of pity 
softens to the pale pink of a winter 
Tose. 


Darey—Three cheers for the girl. 
cens, with black eyes aud red cheeks. 
God Dless them!” Was that a rine? 
Yes. Try him with a dun_badger, 
‘Where's the whisky bottle I've got 
another attack of that horrid wind in 
the heart. 

Aathor, —Ts that a new complaint? 

Darcy. - Faith, ite down in all the 
materin medicas; but some call it 
tymwpany, and others ancmozees 

Thank vou fi 
pull do th 








asa lonoeen hastwo flitches, But: 
how deuced polite yau ate; you're got- 
ting like old Baron Roper, who I naw 
once bow and apologize tu u Ribbon- 
man, at the Clonrucl amizes, for luvin 
forgotten to seutenre him to death, 
“ By —,.” saya tho fellow, who had 
shot three landlords running, because 
they were too particular about the 
“Don’t mention it your honor,” 
and the wholo court broke out into’a 
undering autem 
Author.—Why that’s aa good as the 
story of Charles I. apologizing to the 
Til menround his bed “fur bein, 
such an unconscionable time dying ; 
or that varnished old humbug, Lord 
Chesterfield’s, last words to his valat, 
“ Dessolies, give the gentleman a 
ir.’ 


~ Vaughan.—Look at 
“That great mountain rent away 
From fume white Aine af weciordana™ 
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It now changes into a fiery dragon, and 
presently into a mountain of roses. 

Darcy2-Orstrawherry ice, Vaughan, 

Vaughan,—Juxt myuecze me out a 
twisting worm of that crimson luke, 
and D'll huve a fling at it—just a glaze 
of maddor. Thank you. “Now for it. 

Author.—This is our last evening, 
Vaughan, so do your work. Blue 
lake-—fiery aky—-Tomies— Gleng, too, 
with thy battalions of pines defiliug to 
the lake~and thou Eagle’s next, with 
thy long lines of burning lances, fare- 
well! to-morrow the 9.20 from Kil- 
lamey, hears us on white, cloudy 
wings to Dublin, and the blue moun- 
taina of Wicklow. 

Author, — Here's more work, 
Vaughan, yet—here’s “ Rumonr,” a 
musical and artintienovel by the clever 
author of Charles Auchester ; “One- 
and-Twenty,” by the author of “ Wild- 
flower ;” and “Heckington,” hy that 
‘untiring, sparkling Mrs, Gore. 

Voaghan, Did you like that 
atrange, colourless, “caTnent book, 
“ Casto,” by the authoress of Mr. Arte. 

author,” You At touched on a 

at sore in the social syetem, and 
applied ta it balms of great price. 
There were no episodes, no elinixes, 
yet a degree of simple real pathos, 
that was more moving than passion, 
Tt seemed a great protest fiom a sautver- 
ing classand tronan honest vebellions 
ride that needed uo self assurance, 
it let us talk over “Heekington” 
first, with its mte ionalisty, 
amiart bon bon 0} md shetches: 
of official people burnt in with such 
carelers clever ease, Tow Mrs, Horn- 
ford spends her life in throwing the 
powdered sugar of false flatteries mm 
peuple’s eyer, delights us to hear ; the 
atta percha uld aunt, aud the official 
Sarton Frore, smooth, polished, aud 
dull as a billiard ball, are exquisitely 
delicately sketched : the small nettle- 
beds of daily life, Mra. Gore knows 
and can describe prickle by prickle. 

Her young men are gay as need be ; 
her vicious old Indies snap and snarl 
with complete truth The quantity 
of heart is not great in Mra. Gore, and 
that is, Perhaps, why she is s0 much 
liked im circles that consider pro- 
pricties and even morcration, virtue. 

Author.—“One and-Twenty” isquite 
from a different mould. The hero is 
the son of a poor tradesman, in a back 
street of struggling Bethnal Green, 
- VOL, UiE—No, CCOVIIL 
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who marries, as second wife, a atrap- 
ing bar-maid at the Pencatter’s Arius, 
Wor at once feel that the book in an 
elimination from the former histo 
of John Halifax. The boy is knuckl 
about, and apprenticed to s hard 
uncle. A glimpee of the sort of book 
ig seon, when we sec the poor, beaten- 
down baker, shedding a tear ax he puta 
up the “Down again” ticket in hia 
window, to match a rich rival, The 
author feels bitterly the sin of trade- 
greedinesa, He sketches the whirlpool 
of Mark-lanc, till we feel in a Dante 
hell, but with a Dickens’ atmosphere 
over ws. The characters are smartly 
sketched- the thin-faced, faded gover- 
ness and the prigy rebellious baker's 
daughter, by no means the worst. 
Vaughan -The big atreet-hoy ia 
clever as Leach, but the catch-words 
are too palpably innitative ; and with 
all our fondness for detail, half a 
Volume is almont too much to he 
taken up with the heaven and earth 
intrigues of Fackeridge, to keep up 
bread at G/, no we are glad to find 
the hard uncle turn out a tramp—pay 
off the bankrupt baker's debts, aud 
after drawing vome team from us, 
send the brave young boy, Phili 











Farley to school, hepetul, hay iy, anc 
buonng with hetwie duty, Of course 





he falls an love with Conzin Elen, and 
mithes a rival and cnemy of 8 ereale 
hey, nanied Treganey. Unele Bar- 
chard has a littl: too much of old 
Halifax about him. The fellow 
clerks are well described, but rather 
effominately, and are, in a quiet way, 
about as uulike real clerks as they 
ean well be. There is a pleasant glow 
of lmour, too, over the kind old 
‘bvok collector, Mr. Exden. 
Vaughan.—The hot love and ready 
passionsof “One and-Twenty' are most 
pleasantly delineated ; the school- 
yy villain, now grown the cynic, 
wen ae Hack threads arthally 
enoug! rough the glowing woof oi 
tho“ Onc-and-Twenty” life, hero 


marries Rhoda Tregancy, the cynic’a 
sister. 





The mad creole wife, the 
of tho jealous rival, and the 
final reconciliation, show §reat art. 

Anthor— like“ Rumour ?* 

Faughan.—It is very clever, but 
not 80 artistic as “One-and-Twenty,” 
or “Wildflower.” The very names, 
Diarmid, and Chevening, and = 
hart, show that we are moving tm a 
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more conventional and peeudo-ideal 
region ; itopens like Willelm Meister. 
It on like a Disraeli novel, it 
ends like an ontinary three: volume 
tale. There in more description than 
diulogue ; it has a tendency to run 
into sentiment ; every ono ine 
‘but the poor, they talk like vulgar 
dlamites; there are great rhapso- 
dies, clever euough, but not very 
meaning, about art, about feng 
being the wreath of woman,” and suc! 
Tom Mooreiams—rhapunties that do 
not particularly apced on the story. 
Author—The Germaon element 
seems very atrong in it. Herr 
Schenk, the old cathedral organist, 
is a dream from Richter. There are 
eccentric criticisms on pictures, clever 
hut not sound ; a great many religious 
thoughts about the opera, and oper- 
atic thoughts about religion. Story, 
there is hardly any, art-rermonizing, 
much. There is a great deal of what 
we are very much inclined to cull, 
stark staring nonsense jn it too ; and 
still more, much that is imcompre- 
hepxible. va 
Vavyhan—How quicting, after 
all, the every-day nature of the 
working world in “ Wildflower"— 
9 ing in ao railway station, with 
fhe litt lo super-quaint girl, who begs 
the big guard to take her to tho Lost 
Property Ottice. The very names, 
Avice and Podgis, show a 
cy to carivature ; as for the 
dfather, he is like a Dutch 
funnily ugly, but overdone. 
there never was so dainty and 
quaint a child, out of a fairy story, as 
little Avice Hern. If a woman wrote 
“Wildfiower,” then, let it never again 
be raid, that there is no such thi 
aa female humour. The dialogue 
old mother Badge, with herself, is 
the fanniest bit of oddity we have 
read since Pipchin grew silent about 
the Peruvian mines. We wish the au- 
thor of “Wildflower” would not end 
with the new fashion of making her 


tenden: 
miser 
toy, 


heroine feas her love, and literally 
‘wooing her guardian, Stanmore; we 
wish that unlike “Rivorstone,” and 


so many other novela, it was not one 
of those amphibious matches between 
eh ent ee We object, tothe 
ish old allegorical names of Plough- 
shire, and the sham one of Clifton and. 
Stanmore. The sun drops, we must 
we going. Darcy's asleep. 
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Darcy—No I'm not, sings — 
“Yea, Aghadoe, 
I must ey 20 
To theo, Killarney's danghter ; 
To Tore ac tall, 
Glens and all, 
And Derrycuniby's waver. 


The doer may bell 

On rock and fell, 
‘Where birch trees nod and foatber ; 
Yet we must zo, 
Farewell, Dunloe"—— 


Bedad, I've got him! Quiet: get 
the net. Ho's a fuurteen-pounder, aa 
I'm a slayer of men, just plucked. 
Play him, and F'll keep the boat 
down. 

Such a scene! Apollo and the Py- 
as child's play to it. Hut blown 
away—that’s nothing ; bottles up- 
set--atrifle. Whiz runs the liue, forty 
yards out ; still as a log, then off like 
a rocket ; at last worried, worn out 
bafiled, tired by Darey’s iron wriet an 
cluming play, the monster, a lump of 
dripping silver, is dragged into the 
out, to up himself disconsolately on 
the bloody planks till a blow of 
Vanghan’s maul stick gives him the 
quieting coup de yrace. 

Author.—Bobbing for whale, or 
trolling for the great sea sarpint 
Darvy, will soon be an easy matter to 


you. 
Darcy.--Now Tl finish the O'Grady’ 
farewell to Killarney puis 7 rays 


“0 Cooma Dino, 
onnii Tain an 
eva's lake I prize 
Not Holland's pea; ie 
Though strong it be,) °* 
In my esteem could rise thee. 








“The Arat of May, 
‘When sunbeams play 
Before the chioftain riding; 
Till Ross's tower, 
Becomes the bower, 
O'Donchue took pride in. 


* Thon golden brid 


Joins toners F peat ee beryl; 
bid banner, rig 
They ford the waves of peril, 
“Tore waterfall 
Will war a call, 


Unto bia fellow yonder; 
‘The wind, 
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“The dear in a flock, 
Swim round the rock, 
To nogthe king of Erin, 
Ta bis golden erowa, 
Just fresh from town, 
And the fairies after bim cheering.” 
daughter.) 


Anthor.—That bathosis thoroughly 

ish, Darcy. It’s only people who 
aro able to be exrnest who can afford 
to be funny. 

Darcy.—-Why not afford it: it don't 
require 610,000 a-year and a pinery 7 
When they went ahout the world 
offering a prize for the happiest man, 
didn’t they find nm digging a» a Con 
naught boy, with uo shart on the back 
of hin, 

Author. —Veramente, which means 
true for you ; Int it ix tune to take 
the rod to pieces, screw wp the tin 
tubes, and wind the fly book, we 
shall be late fur dinner. “Suppose, on 
our yuul home, we mnprovise a ciand 
ofogawn, aa a keening for Killarney 
we are abont to bid farew ell to. 

Darey--Lrava' Three cheera for 
Joe Bmith and all suceeasial black- 
gaa crowned and crownleas. 111 

lake the comie sute- the prosaic— 
the material; to use the words of 
that illustrious . proverbially dull 
Tupper's friend, Higginbottom, to 
whom, I am dlinguatedd to say, his 
ungrateful nation has not yet erected 
even a sign-post—" the promically 
and unpleavantly true,” Linaysay,the 
shadow aide of life. 
Vunghan.—I, the neutral tint; the 
poetical colour, the artistic. 

Author.—And I, the light—the 
full sunshine of whatever poetry my 
tush pipe can produce. 
Darcy.— Well, now then, fire away. 
We've got half’ an hour, from the 
old butler here—the Weir Bri 
what a run woe are goiug with. 
Keep steady, or we shall go a mucker, 
and thirty is not & pleasant age to 
be drowned in. jow it’s quict 
water, the troubadour begins. Its 

first move. Where's the whisky 
le 


Author.—I sound trum) then. 
Farewell, a long farewell to thee, 
jake of ‘the milk-white horse and 
the kingly rider, of the wood, the 
waterfe the mountain, and the 
eagle, of arbutus and of wild 
deer and heron. Farewell, ye rocky 
islands, where the blue wave frets 
and laps; where the the 
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heather flower, sings sleepily all the 
June day to the tide that gurglea in 
and out the little sand-cove and the 
narrow 3, where tho wild ducka 
flout and gubble, and where the mop- 
ing heron poizes like a timid bather 
in a brown study. Xe snore I tread 
the spongy green turf o| jen, 
where the great holliea throw aloft 
their thick ‘clusters of blood-drope 5 
and the blackbird, with the golden 
bill, flutes and pipes like the soul of 
wome old mx just liberated from 
purgatory. There the ash feathers in 
the aky, and the oak twists its ent 
arma. Farewell, dear inland, on whose 
urassy shores I can ace the houded 
1monks at sunret time, watching night 
darken over the luke. Farewell, Tore, 
with thy spilling silver, tooxed from 
ledge to ledge: papsing, yet never 
peved Black valley, purple chff, 
brow Jake, high miowntain, heneti- 
cent, ali-covering, and all-guarding 
bk, faewell! = 
Darcy.—Time’s up! Now I must. 
put in my oar; and you, too, mmble~ 
jooted Tim, the waiter, who, in tby 
irrestrainable philanthropy, watchest 
the ignorant Saxon, and suddenly: dig. 
ging thy fork into his unmanageable 
potato, offerert to divest it of its 
8 pitting jacket, much to his delight. 
‘hou who, with the innocence of the 
golden age, readest the newspaperand 
exchangcst jokes behind our chairs at 
dinner; who toilest ia with unwiel 
Kishes of fresh turf: who runncst for 
ponies; who urriest for the bag- 
Squeezing nvise-compelling piper. 
Farewell’ ye, too, legged girl 
with the goat’s milk and, Sroustain 
dew; who ran, nymph-like before 
us up the boulder-strewn paths of 
rton ; who clung to our bridles 
like delaying fairies; who hung unto 
our perpendicular horse’s tail with 
pretty recalcitrance and reluctant feet ; 
wha, with flushed faces, covered with 
wind-tonsed hair, laughed and sang, 
end teazed un for the slow-coming 
half-pence. Farewell, thou not-to- 
bo-forgotten wizen little Jim of the 
Eagle, who, as a babe, an oagle bore 
to its gory nest, up near the Na | 
le 


who, with thy squeaky 
voi ili 
te ioe 
Hall 


knight of. 
the not-to-be-mentioned sum of four 
pence, offered to strip and im on 
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that chilly October day round the 
cold tarn, called the Devil’s Panch 
Bowl 
O’Donohue, most sturily and resolute 
of guides, who led the hot gallop 
nd charge of the redoubtable Kerry 
ponies through the artonished atrect 
of Muckross, Farewell! —— 
Paughan.—Hold_a while, Darcy, 
it a stopper on; where ik my colour 
come in, and we just at the jetty. 
Q, farewell, then, yo green-blue skiea 
of Kerry, navigated bv those piles of 
silver fire that move slow 
gold and torrid orange of such a sunset. 
as we see yonder—with long veins of 
quivering purple, and bar of golden 
rasset. Farewell, the Jake that burns 
at this early twilicht inte a great Jevel 
wea of new-spilled bleod, far away 
towards the west where the red light 
glimmers through the trees, and the 
returning birds wing to the darken- 
ing wood— the hotel windows shine 
like those of » Lghthouse, and av- 
‘gnaint us that dinner is realy. 
Darey.—Wurrah ! then, for Muck- 
ross} thore’s the salmon duwn here 
rt to be boiled. 
uthor.—Give way, then, 





Vaughan.—Now then, Author, 
with a will. 
Darcy.—All together. 


Trinity College, Dublin : 
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Author—One and all. 
Omnxs.—Hurrah ! put your backs 


Farewell! and thon, Jemmy to it, 


And we did go. I thinking of life 

and its changes in my own dreary 
way (I could suck melancholy from a 
sugar-cane), thinking of how I should 
never again sce that grand block of 
cloudy umethyst, they call the Tomies 
monatain,as we leaped and shot along, 
as if propelled by steam, the water 
gurgling and smoking under us. To- 
gether the onrs dipped in, turned, and 
feathered, in quick pulses. ‘The boat 
went cleaving on past darkenin, 
Tock, und trees, and wood, and inlaw 
past the old Russ Tower, past the 
gteut stone and rocks of fintastie and 
enchanted shapes. Nearer, nearer— 
we drive en land, the boat grinding 
into the wot mit, and ouzy, gritty, 
sand, 
Instantly that his foot touched the 
shore, Darey put his two hands, trum- 
pod-wise, to hm month, and roared out, 
with the vewe of an agonized bull, 
“Fs the dinner ready ¢” 

Tim, ntill more jovial, from the far- 
off Lakchotel dvor an»wors, “It's just 
being dished.” Z 

Rays Darcy, ferocion)y grinding his 
teeth, “1 condd cat a hore’s leg off.” 


TRINITY VOLLEVE, DUBLIN—THE QULLN’A LETTER. 


An endowment of £3,000 a-year in 
about to be added to the educational 
reaqurees of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Such is the most compendious mode 
of ing the financial reforms 


intely on between the Senior 
and Junior Fellows, at the instance of 


her jeaty’s ernment. Of this 
‘ge sum, nearly one-half will be 
devoted to the foundation of fourteen 
eeptennial Exhibitions of £14) per 
annum, to be i on the two 
moet distinguished among the Moder- 
ators of each year: init 


© remaining 
portion of £1,600 will he employed in bo. 


improving the value of certain of the 
Senior Fellowsht ys. Both these dentr~ 


from overpaid Senior Fellowships, at- 
tached tu which they served no eda- 
cational purpose whatever. The in- 
ene of 1» Seuior Fellow, reduced as 
it will Le from £1,400 to.£1,400 n-yeur, 
will be. still sufficient to maintain 
those high officers in all duc dignity 
and case : nor will the most aspiring 
student he deterred from reaiing for 
Fellowship br any inadequa oft - 
vision offered by it for his dechinin 
years. Large accumulations, indeod; 
will be lesa frequent among the Senior 
Fellows, and la’ expenditure will] 
iffcult; but no true ini 

of learning is benefited by either of 
thoze habits; and the amendment, 
therefore, which we are promised in 
the distribution of the revenues, is 
tantamount, aa we began by stating, 
toa direct addition of £3,000 a-year 
to the educational means and sqpit- 
ances of the College. 
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Although this suum is £800 short of 
that whish we showed in our June 
number to be required in order to 
meet the actnal wants of the Uniyer- 
nity, we gladly acknowledge the im- 
portance of the result thus attained, 
and we congratulate the Board on the 
sound policy they have adopted in 
acceding to the demands of the (o- 
vernment and the public. The merit 
of their concessions ia, of course, nll 
the ereater, if the Board really attri- 
buted any weight to the decisions 
pronounced in their favour at the 
reeent Visitation, But, whatever 
praise be dae to the Board for their 
condncé on this occasion, we trust 
we shal) not be understood as detract- 
ing from it if we point out home fea- 
tures in the proposed acheme of Ke 
for, which seem to us open to Aci 
ous ‘objection. We would prefer, 
indeed, as a matter courtesy, to 
withhold comment on the scheme in 
question, wntil experience of its werk- 
ing hark inaile its defects evident. But 
such a course would be, we think, dix 
Joyal to the College. So soon an the 
Tueasures New in eonterplation are 
embodied in a Queen's letter, these 
defects will, dowltleas, be the sulgect 
of very general criticinm ; the Govern- 
ment will be naturally unwilling to 
re-open the question ; and a protracted 
diacussion, levelled, not at the Board, 
but at the whole ludy of Fellows, may 
ensue. As the discredit thus thrown 
on the justitution nay prove in itaelt 
a@ serious aggravation of the evila 
which the Reform schome umkes or 
eaves uurectitied, we feel hound te 
otter our suggextions while they may 
‘be yet in time to affect the measures 
now pending. 

The most striking defect in the pro- 
posed scheme ia the omixsion of all 
mention of the profensormm. It is well 
known that seme of theso University 
officers are as rauch underpaid ay the 
non-tutor fellows, and we made it clear 
in our number for Junc that 9 sum of 
£700 per annum was required to rai¢e 
the staff to its full efficiency. We 
trust that the wholo of thus sum will 
yet be realised for ao important an ob- 
Jeat; but £400 would suffice, and ought, 
as goon as possible, to be provided, 
for the purposo of doubling tho szla- 
riog of the professors, of Moral Philo- 


hy, of voi id. of Fronch and 
‘Gornan; and of en i 
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rerit lectureship with £100 a year. 
The necessary funds might be derived. 
from the Provontehip, or from that 
office. conjointly with the Vire-Pro- 
vortahip. Should such a coutribution 
to the needed reforms be deemed too 
great an interference with the vested 
interests of the prosent occupants of 
these high offices, the Queen's letter 
ought at least to secure thut it shall 
be levied on their respectivesuccensora, 

Another defect in the proposed. 
scheme is the ominsion to improve 
the remuneration of honor lecturers 
and examiners. ‘The former class of 
oflivera, we learn, ix to ho reduced in 
munter by four. This we regerd as 
an experiinental ineasure ; as it is far 
from certain that the four fectureahiys 
in question can be dispensed with. It 
is better, however, that they should ie 
suppressed, than that they should he 
inefficiently maintained “The aboli- 
f the whole four will, probably, 
emible the remaining Lonor lectw 
ships to he placed on a proper footin 
The honor exauinershiys, the ingut- 
ficient payment of which was point- 
edly noticed hy the Royal Commix- 
sioners, should: be doukled in value 5 
anh this should he dune out of the 
£1,600 about to be allocated to the 
Junior Fellows. 

A third defect, and one which the 
Trish Clergy will probably think tho 
uiont serious in the whole svhetne, ia 
the omission of any encouragement 
for theological leammmg commensurate 
with the £100 exhibitions offered for 
yroliviency in lay studies, No reform 
will he adopted, as completely aatin- 
factory, which fails te provide ulti- 
mately, if uot at once, for one such 
thevlogical_echolarship cach year, to 
he awarded to tho bext answerer at 
the Regius Professor of Divinity’s ex- 
amination. The institution of these 
prizes, assisted by a julicious exercise 
of the patronage of the College livi 
would surely attract. to {heological 
studies an amount of talent apd re- 
seatch which would speedily elevate 
the character of the Dublin divinity 
schooL We regret that we can point 
out Ro immediate source from which 
the £600 or £700 nocessary for these 
evholarships can be derived. But, 
tho sun in question may be eventually 
secured by reducing, to its next occu- 
Pant, the i i 














gius Professorship of Di- 


San- vinity, worth now £1,600 a year, net; 
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and justing the retiring salaries 
of ny gee 'ellowa to the dimin- 


ished income of their working col- 
ae eat mistake al bed 
committed if the present opportuni 
be not taken to effect both these re- 
duetions. 
The manner in which the Board 
Bese to divide among the Junior 
Fa lows the £1,600, allocated to that 
body, calls for some remark. The 
Board propose to create two new of- 
fices, each £800 per annum in value, 
and to promote to these two of the 
existing Tutors. It is understood that. 
the Tutors to be promoted are the two 
seniors of the tutorial body, and that 
their business, in the new offices, will 
‘be to form, with the Senior Lecturer, 
8 Board of Studies, to introduce im- 
provements in the course, tv distribute 
‘and preside over the execution of the 
various lectures, and other etucational 
work of the College. They are to be 
exempted from tutorial work, and are 
not to be members cither of the tuto- 
rial system or of the College Board. 
At is easier inderd to describe them by 
Degatives than positives, They 
‘be comfortable places no doubt, 
but to what extent they will be use- 
fal, seems to be involved in a painful 
amount of doubt, Their pincipal vb- 
ject, if not their sole ruin d'etre, 
Beems to be, to afford two steps of 
Frqmotion to every member of the 
of Junior Fellows. They will 
enable two tutors of the middle grade 
‘torise tothe senior; two of the junior 
grade to rise to the middle ; while two 
of tho non-tutor fellows will become 
tutors, This is all very agrecalle, of 
course, to the Junior Fellows, and will 
allay a good deal of the existing dis- 
content ; but might not this discon- 
tent, so far as it is reasonable, he 
allayed without sacrificing the rervicea 
of two Junior Fellows in the proposed. 
semi-sinecure pl % Sinccurea, to 
wome extent, we must call them, ag 
the want of them was never felt or 
imagined until the Boxrd and the 


Senior Tutors devised them osama- the 


chinery of promotion ; nor, even now, 
after dome weeks’ discussion of their 
natnre and use, has any one been able 
fosnggest eo much as @ nane for them 
indicative of any real work to be ac- 
complished. In the aleence of such 


& Gosignation, the future occupants of 
these offices wwe Teceived tie some 
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what undignified title of “ buffers,” 
probably from the intermediate posi- 
tion which they will occupy between 
the ior and Junior Fellows, and 
from the function which they may per- 
form, of breaking the foree of any col- 
lision that may hereafter occur he- 
tween these two portions of the Corpo- 
ration. We were surprised to learn 
that this very objectionable acheme 
was so popular with the Junior Fel- 
lows, that the sohtary member of that 
hody who opposed it scarcely found a 
seconder. It does secin to us that the 
real object in view, viz., the employ- 
ment of £3,600 in improving the posi- 
tion of the Fnnior Fellows, could be 
effected less abjectionably hy allocating 
£200 of it, 23 We have said, to honor 
exammerahips, placing the remainin; 
£1,404) to the credit of the Tutorial 
fund, and enlarging the Tutorial body 
by two members, taken up, of course, 
from the nen-tutor fellows, The tuto- 
rial boy being thus enlarged, one of 
its members might be appointed to 
the much-needed chair of Latin, and & 
second night be exclusively dedicated 
to the chair of Kuglieh ‘Literature, 
which is now held in conjunction with 
other duties. The present condition 
of classical learning in the Univer- 
sity imperatively demands the erea- 
tion of the first-named Prvferorship A 
and if the Board omit the present op- 
portunity of foiniing it, they may 
seek in vain fur another 50 favourable, 
It only reinains now to advert to 
that part of the Board’s plan in which 
they propose the gradual reduction 
e Junior Fellowships in number, 
from twenty-cight to twenty-four, 
‘This is tobe effected by omitting to 
elect candidates to second places in 
such ycara, as two vacancies for Fellow- 
ships may occur. However regret- 
a) a many accounts tis measure 
may and ¢f an dinsinishin, 
that portion of the Hows to whi 
we must look for original work in 
various departments of learning, it is 
we fear a financial necessity, unless 
funds be provided by either re- 
ducing the number of the Senior Fel- 
lowships below seven, or their value 
below £1,400. Tho latter in the 
course which we recommended when 
discussing the subject in*our June 
pumber ; but it is worthy of obeerva- 
tion, that the former plan was sug. 
gested so long ago as 1633, by one of 
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the highest of educational authoritics. 
The following extract from Hansard 
(vol. xx, a0), enaiilos ‘us to guess 
what would be Lord Brougham's ad- 
vice on the present projoct of abolish- 
ing four of the Junior Fellowships : 


«The Lord Chancellor, with all re- 
spect for Trinity College, suzgested the 
propriety of taking an carly opportunity 
af considering the amount of the Senior 
Fellowships; the amount of income de- 
rived from these Fellowships appeared 
to him £00 large, and he thouglit ata 
proper subject for inquiry, whether they 
‘ought not to ba Toduoetls fn onler to. Sa 
crease the number of the Junior Fellow- 
ships; he thought that when their 
Lordships heard that the average value 
of these Fellowships was £1,700, it was 
time to consider whether the reduction 
of their number, and the increase of the 
number of the Junior Fellowships (he 
did not mean to propose any increase to 
their emoluments, ) would not be u«fal 
to the respectable seminary to which 

belonged.” 


As the value of a Senior Fellowship 
in to be henceforth only £1,300 and not 
£1,700 per annum, Lord Brougham's 
argument for reducing the number 

these offices is pro tanto weaken- 
ed; but, on the other hand, the Senior 
Fellows have lighter duties to per- 
form now than they hud twenty-five 
years ago, inasmuch us they have 
iven up in the rnterval several pro- 
feasorships ; and if the two propused 
new places be uot absolute sinecures, 
they must relieve the Board of some 
of the superintending and deliberative 
functions now performed by i i 
Senior Fellows would be, th 
probably as competent for tho work 
now to be done, us seven were im 1833, 
more ospecially ax retiring ies 
have been since then provided for 
any Senior Fellow whe is not equal 
to the labours of his office ; 
these circumstances it doserves careful 
considuration whether the interests of 
the University will be less prejudiced 
by sacrificing four Junior Fellowships, 
or by converting one Senior Fellowship 
into five Junior, and thus preserving 
the whole prosent number of the Fel- 
Jowahips intact. 

The ions which we hava here 

bless for oo smendinent of the 
forthcoming Queen's rr, are 

jast contribution which we intend to 
make to the discussion of the College 
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juestion in ita financial aspect. Be- 
fre taking leave of that question, how- 
ever, we wish to refer to a statement, 
which the Board has officially pro- 
pounde in_a recent letter to Vice- 
3 lor Blackburne. This state- 
ment is to the effect, that the mea- 
sures of reform now about to be con- 
coded, were in the contemplation of 
the Board prior to the late expressions 
of public opinion as to their necessity ; 
and were only suspended in_conse- 
quenceof the “caluiniesof the Press,” 
which threw the Board back on a 
defence of their characters. Without 
impugning what lo icians call the 
“ ethical truth” of this assertion, we 
must observe, that as the Board made 
no outward and visible sign of the gra- 
cious intentions by which they were 
aunnated, the Presx was quite Justi- 
fied m ceasing to maintain any longer 
the attitude of silent expectation 
which it had awumed on the inue of, 
t Report of the Comminaoners of 
1 Vhy, it may well demand, were 
the Board nn indixereet as not to give 
the public, or af least the University, 
wome inkling of their beneficent de- 
signs? «Still more indisercet wns it 
tor them to meet whut they regarded 
as an attack ou their characters, by 
engaging in a desperate defence of 
abuses, which, all ine, they raw 
to be untenable. Nor can ¥ e regard 
it a8 % master-stroke of policy for 
them now to approach the confiding 
eur of the Chancellor with a reve- 
lation which a Lard and sceptical age 
dike this will probably slight without 
hesitation. It in a rule of art, that in 
any compoxition, whether pictorial or 
literary, no incident is fit to be intro- 
duced merely on the grounds of its 
Ddeing vrat, if it be not rraisemblable 
aa well ; and the incident in questi 
namely, the unanimous iutention 
sevon Senior Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege to divest themselves of £400 a- 
year oo in order to add to the efli- 
ciency of the institution—thisincident, 
we say, however real it may _be, cer- 
tainly £0 lacks the semblunce of reality, 
that it would be more ssthetie of the 
attixta to keep it out of aight. 

That the Board were fully aware of 
the necessity for reform in Vollege 
matters we readily allow: the young- 
est freshman was aware _that, 
That they desired to remedy existing 
evils, and would have been glad todo 
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#0 at a time as far future as possible, 
‘we question not. Nay, we will aimnit, 
that some few of them may have 
cherished vague aspirations of initi- 
ating the nece: reforiu before they 
themselves shou! fw fiom theseene. 
But we all know how hug men will 
stand shivering on the brink of a large 
pecuniary sacrifice, hefore they can 
summon courage to phisge into it; 
ands gentle public pressure saves & 
world of time aud mental struggle in 
such cases, 

The cuse of the old Hebdomadal 
Board at Oxford affords a U iNus- 
tration of the extreme declilerateness 
and circumepectness with which such 
bodies approach a reforin inimical to 
their own_ privileges’ Iu the year 
18937, the Duke of Wellington, then 
Chancellor of that University, pro- 
tested against the House of Lords 
entertaining the question of univer- 
sity reform, on the grounds that the 
Hebdomadal were actually 
then, and had been for many years, 

in maturing auch measures 
of reform as were Decesnury. The fol- 
lowing are the Duke's words, ax quoted 
from Hansard by the Commissioners, 
(Report p. 7). 


“T am one of those who have long 
‘been of opinion that some amelioration 
should be made; and very shortly after 
I became Chancellor of the Univer-ity 
of Oxford, I had a corre«pondence with 
the governing body on that subject, and 
Tecommended them to take into ron- 
sideration the cirenmstancea in which 
they were placed, and to adopt such ame- 
Moration as might be considered safe and 
necessary. I believe that they have had 
that subject onder their consideration. 
from that time til now ; aud Iam autho- 
tized to say that they are on the read to- 
wards aking those inquires and those 
ameliorations whieh the noble Lord (the 
Bari of Radnor) has so strongly urged 
‘upon the House.” 


The Duke repeated his protest the 
following year in stronger terms, and 
gave sssurances still more binding, 
that the reforma were forthcoming. 
Our readers know that fourteen years 
afterwards, when Her Mujesty’s Corm- 
missioners visited the University, they 
found the Hebdomadal Board still de- 
liberati saa their Seliheratiens no 
more advanced, apparently, to 

‘conclusion, than they was 
in the year 1637. 
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Trinity College, Dublin, too, had its 
Regal ‘Commissioners: ‘but, ap mildly 
and so guanledly expressed were their 
“recommendations” on all financial 
questions, av geutle was the touch with 
which they impelled the Board to this 
species of reform, that that body, after 
a slight stagger, quite recavered their 
eyuililrium, and took another little 
breathing time of six yearn to delibo- 
rate further on the subject. A more 
Vigorous push has now beer applied 
‘by the Preas, and the gratifying result 
is that the Board are manfully breast- 
ing the tide, and_ striking out for the 
reform hank, which is now the only 
terva firma left to them, 


Since writing the above, we learn 
that the Board have agreed to found 
a Trotessorship of Sauscrit and Com- 
parative Philology, with a salary of 
Li) a-yenr, We must say that we 
think the molest name of Lecturer in 
Sanscrit, which is at present in use 
to designate the officer in question, 
is more appropriate than the pom; 
tile proposed by the Board, as long 
as the remuneration of the lecturer's 

amonuts tono more than £100 
a-year. We object tothese £100 profes 
sorslips, They often attract, indeed, a 
manofhigh qualifications, by the stand- 
ing which a “professorship” issupposed 
to confer; but they do not enable 
him, when wppuinted, to devote him- 
welf exclusively or eflectively to the 
duties of his chair, 

If thiv thorough devotion to his 
sulject be expected of him, call him 
a professor, and give him a salary that. 
will support him. If it he not, a 
smaller salary will suffite, of course; 
‘but so will a Jens pretentious title. 

We learn also, that the last evupted. 
senior fellow, and the six senior of 
the junior fellows, areto rercive “vom- 
pensation” for the diminished value 
of the }arearsilp an senior lecture- 
ship. To the principle of compensa- 
tion, no cbjertion can be made; but 
the amount which has been mentioned. 
to ua appears excessive. The first- 
named geutleman is to receive, beside 
the bursarship at ite reduced value 
of £4) a-year, tho sum of £350 
a-year for sevon years. His succeasor 
in the bursarship is to got, in addi- 
tion, £300 s-year, for seven years ; 
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and go on: the annual compensation 
being diminished £50 a-year tor 
every succecding fellow. So liberal 
a acale of compensation aa this ap 
pears yuite iInconsixtent with a state 
of the finances that ia supposed to 
justify the Follows in omitting to make 


Artist Life in Rome. 


any im) ment in the salaries of 
the miderpaid professors. 

We cannot telieve, howevor, that 
cither this omission, or the neglect to 
found a professorship of Latin instead 
of one of the “Inflerships,” will es 
cape or survive criticism. 


ARTIST LIFE IN ROME. 


CHATTER L. 


Artist life in Rome! To many, but, 
alas, only to the uninitinted, these 
words will convey none but pleawmt 
thoughts of hopes fulfilled, mnbitions 
realized --a life of sunxhine, crowned, 
it may be, by a death of fame. 

Alsa! how painfully the reverae in 
the fact. Those who have lived tong 
in Romo, and hive observed well, will 
feel the bitter truth of that which 
will. doubtless, appear to the many, 
the result of 9 morbid and perverted 
imagination. the incredulous our 
tale will be received as an eaception, 
while the experienced will recognise 
it rather as an instance of a rule. 

A group of young men, variously 
clothed asreguniled their general dre+s, 
but all wearing a large bow of black 
erape upon their hats and caps, were 
assembled in the Café Greco, a place 
much resorted to hy Enetinh and other 
artista, and situated in the Via Con- 
dotti, It was nearly mid-day--the 
place had a dexerted and desolate 
appearance, the counter was covered 
with empty enpaand half-filledsaucers, 
and rendered additionally uutidy by 
innumerable rings of milk and coffee, 
broken rolls, hatf-eaten exker, the 
inkli and devapitated 
egg-shells. From the principal ru 
a long kind of corridor extended, ntill 
redolent of bad tobacco, and enveloped 
in Sa mystic fumes of the acductive 























we 

The party, fourtecnor fifteeninuum- 
‘ber, sat irregularly dixposed around, 
or standing about several «mall white 
marblo tables; they were conversing 
sadly and in an under-tone; the ab- 
sence of all appearance of any refreal- 
ment near them, and the frequent 
consultation of the clock, plainly in- 
dicated that they were awaiting some 
meaaage or signal to sally forth. The 
subject of their conversation was in- 


deed sad, A young man in the flush 
of health, and all the pride of youth- 
ful vigour, had been anddenly attacked 
with malaria fever while unconarious: 
of his danger— for he had but lately 
arrived—he was making a sketch, at 
pu-set, in the Campagna — Feeling 
himself ill, but not choosing to “ give 
under,” as he considered it, he 
pursued his usual vocations for two 
days, at the end of which he deter- 
nived to free himself from the pain- 
ful sense of uppreraion which over- 
whelmed him; he joined a merry party 
at the Lepre, and im the excitement 
of wine and agreeable companionship 
ao far nucceeded in his object, that 
was not until the following morning 
that his disorder again attracted the 
or fellow's attention. He awoke 

mrning with fever, aud endeavoured 
to rise, but in vain; and at a late 
jour, the woman who came daily to 
make his bed, found hitn alternately 
seorehed with fever and shivering. 
Few days passed before he was = 
nounced in n hopeless state, und on 
ithe ninth day he breathed his last. 
Ute was a general favourite, and hia 
fellow-students, anxious to show their 
respect and friendship, had determined 
te follow his remains to their final 
heme. 

“Ta it trno,” ssid a young 
whose fair hair, bright bhue eyes, an 
cleat complexion, contrasted strangel 
with the dark locks, enormous beard, 
and fier. moustache of a large-made 
but handsome fellow upon whose arm 
he leaned, it true that Freeling is 
coming out 

“So true,” replied one of the group, 
“that he is already here; and I am 
fearful that he should come in before 
we are gone; it would be but « sad wel- 
eome to Rome we onuld give him,—- 
but perhaps he has already been” —— 
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“Hist ! Oameriere' Rotteghe!” cried 
the youth, in a louder voice, “vi sono 


lettere il Bignor Freeling?” 
“Sr Signor,” seplied the obsequious 
waiter. 


" “Dunque non 2 stato qui sta BMat- 








“ Fecellenza, no!” 

“He will surely he here, for I left 
& note some dayr back telling him he 
would probably find some —- How 

late it is!” : 
The words had scarcely escaped his 
Tips, when the gluss-loor flew sud- 
denly open, aud 4 youth, whose whole 
on, glad, riant, joyous, wax RO 
of life, that the coldest heart must 
have felt its reviving influcnce, dashed 
table in his 
a friend in 
of the as- 





sembled grou; 

“Oh! Freeling :”” 

“Ah! Lawless, how are you, my 
dear fellow} how well you look! how 
atrange! How delighted I um to he 
among you! What aday! Dio mio!— 
you zee I have sovun learned the had 
words. Did you know I was here? 
I should have been with you half an 
hour ago, but I could not help going 


oP the steps just to take a look—— 
what a yt how beautiful! how 
jcturesque! and those wuecr devilo! 


‘bat in the name of all that’s gro- 
tesque are they ¢ where du they come 
from i—Whiat a lucky dog I wn ty be 
here” and the happy south again 
ahook his friend heartily by the hund. 
“But you can't think,” he ran on, 
“you can’t conceive the fus F had to 


away—the journey: the heat, the 

, the malaria, the? — Struck 

by peculiar expression which, de- 
spite themselves, 8] pent over the acre 
tenors, Krecling paused,— 

looked inguiringly at them, and for 
the first time perceiving the crape, 
which was upon all their bats, at once 
9 whole. Turning very 


pale, he sat down without speaking ; 
then maxiering his emotions, 8 
strong effort, he said, “Not Grenfell, 


surly” 
“Oh, no,” said the youth whom he behold 
renfell 


bad addremwed as Lawler, AG 
a is not in j 
now.” Bete, telicved, Freding 
asked for further information ; ‘and 
his great and natural sym- 


pathy, a8 in a few words the facts 
Frere detailed to him, hastily rose, and 
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declared his intention of going with 
them § to the eager Shi 

deed, car Freeling, you 
shall pot, ‘aid the ‘one who had been 
the chicf speaker, “I will not suffer 
you to do so; and I, although I was 
poor Freeman’s friend, will stay with 
you. You will understand,” he saic 


turning to his companions, “I shall 
rearcely be leas with you. Com 

Freeling, I cannot bear to think o! 
this welcome. Come with me. 


We wiil go to the Forum;” and 
the arm of the young stranger, he 
sallied forth. ‘The least clear-sighted 
might have scen the wisdom as well 
as the kindness of this act; the shock 
to Freeling w ho, full of life and animal. 
enjoyment, was thus suddenly brought 
in coutact with death, iu the very 
form imoat calculated to make a vivid. 
rssion, Was Puinful intheextreme; 
‘sume distance he walked silently by 
the side of hix companion, who did not 
attempt to interrupt his meditation 
wisely trusting to the novelty an 
‘beauty of the scenes to which be was 
faiding him to dispel or, at least, al- 
jcviate the mourntul feclings which 
60 plainly possessed his heurt; nor 
was he mistaken. As they approached 
the Piazza Colonna, Freeling, with a 
profound sigh, aroused himyelf from 

in reverie; he pressed his friend's 
arm in tacit acknowledgment of his 
kindnens, aud struck, a8 fhey suddenly 
turned the corner of the Piazza, by 
the coluum of Antoninus rearing ite 
beautiful shaft proudly againet the 
intense uzure of the eky, he abryy 
paused, und broke forth into repeat 
exclamations of delight. Letters from 
home, too, which he found awaiting 
him at the Post Office, full of love, 
snd that affection which hides its own 
sorrows in anticipation of the pleasure 
of its object, combined with the bright 
-_ and slorictn acy to soothe: and “ie 

im from er thoughts; an 
thetimethe friends reached the Foruz 
of Trajan, close oleerver only would 
have detected any thing in his appear- 
ance beyond the natural oxcitement 
of a young and ardent man on first 

ding the monumenta of 
and indulging in the fullest 

extent im the host of delightful asso- 
ciations and glad visions which they 
conjure up in all, but chiefly in the 
heart of a painter. They wandered 
on, and Froeling stood sbeurbed be- 
neath the majestic arches of the Tem- 
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le of Peace, his whole sonl exa}: 
die vVerys frame expanded, ae 


fine face literally beaming with the 
shies its which rushed through his 
mi 


He remained for some minutes si- 
Jent, and unconscious of any presence 
beyond the creations of his own ex- 
cited imagination; then, an if afraid to 
trast himnelf longer, he strate mpitly 
on, followed by Lawleas, who, with an 
enviable goal taste, refrained from 
offering any interruption to the young 
painter's thoughts. How rarely in it 
that human vanity will suffer even 
nature's works to make their own jm- 
pression, or, that one ix not eoiupelled 

listen to some pititul egotism, while 
one’s whole soul, with every ch 
struck hy the hand of Divi 
thrilling bencath the majesty of 
wonder-work of Gol! 

Freeling, however, thus fortunate in 
his companion, drank deeply ol the 
cup offered to his thirat : he wandered 
for hours, in irrepressible plearure, a 
plensure almost painful in ity intenuity, 
and which found vent only ina deeper 
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sigh, s more found absorption, or 
aome brief exp! e of delight, Turn- 
ing suddenly to Lawiess, and stretch- 
ing out his hand in that frank and 
mavh which is eo irresiet- 
ible, he said, langhingly— 

“My dear fellow, how do you dot 
What a bear you must think me; 
indecd I had utterly lost you ; let me 
receive your pardon and we will re- 
turn ;—-and pray take me back 
fanne quiet way, for I am we 3 i 
and body seem alike exhausted *’ And 
taking his friend's arm, they walked 
on, Freeling carefully abstaining from 
any remark on what he had ecen or 
felt, Having taken some dinner at 
the Lepre, casa rinomuata, the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in 
searching for a studio, aud this being 
aevomplixied, in finding a lodginy 
‘ing taken two sinall but toleral 
roomain the Laurina, Free!- 
iny, Lidding his friend good night, Te- 
turned to his hotel, and, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, gave himself up 
to the busy’ thoughts of which his 
heart was full. 





CHAPTER 0, 


‘Tue events of that day left upon Frecl- 
ing’s mind an impression which no 
time or cireumstunces sufficed to erase, 
and laid the foundation of a melan- 
eholy which, in th ief period of his. 
after life, never entirely deserted him. 
Naturally of an imagiuative turn, 
the peculiarity of hia advent to the 
Etemal City took a strong hold 
upon his ming; the English burial 
gra became the favourite resort of: 
the young painter, and for several 
weeks after his arrival, wus his eon- 
stant attraction whenever he could 
break away from the friends, of whom 
hie dolightful manners and fine temper 
hourly increased the number. Upon 
these occasions he returned to his 
home pale and thoughtful, ner could 
any persuasions draw him for that 
night Into society a any hare ty 
degrees this wore 1a 
continued at all times to be his 
favourite place of meditation. The 
disposition of Freeling, perhaps it 
would bo more just to say his tempera- 
ment, for that, after all, acemy te Le 
the real it, Was liar : aly 
wennitive, und to the degree excit- 
able, be indulged in all emotions, 











whether of pain or pleasure, in an 
equally intense degree; bis 
though rarely called forth, was oa wild 
as his melancholy was profound, and 
there were times when the joyousness 
natural to his age, and indeed to him- 
self, broke forth with an almost un- 
controllable power, and carried him 
intu exverses of which he was at the 
time wholly peomaci cious. a same” 
energy thus displayed in his oral, 
was equally observable in his physi 
vonformation ; he never wi as 
other men, either dreaming along the 
atreeta, or over the broad campagne, 
wholly aheorhed in thought or spe- 
lation, or Sying as if lite and death 
de is speed. In his studio 
y, hia powers seemed under perfect 
control; there, he a] conscious: 
of the presence of some higher influ- 
ence, some mightier will, presiding 
ovor his destinicg and directing his 
willing energies. Once there, he work- 
ed carnestiy, and with that deep en- 
thusiasm and trusting faith, 





result of his steady and wellalirected 
application became evident : his wo 
ww into life and beauty ben 





is hand, and the amazing talent of 
Speneer Frocling beeame the subject 


conversation and congtatulal 
among his friends, and the envy 
the few whose self-love was Wounded 
by bis manifest, aud acknowledged 
superiority, But it was not in his 
profession alone that Freeting assum- 
ed an important position; his perfect 
temper, and an innate xense of justice 
which seemod to free him from all 
natural wenknesses, entbling Lim to 
Judge with impartiaiity, and to scpa- 
rate right from wrong, wader what- 
ever diagnixe it might appear, addled 
to etraightforwardness nnd couraue, 
in. carrying out whatever hix cov- 
science told him to be just, soon made 
him the arbiter of nll dixputes, and 
the rectifier of the petty almven oxirt- 
ing in the little circle, with whose pe- 
culiar existeneo we have todo: and 
thus, although the junior of the 
x half of his companions in 
me, he found himself wiconsciously 
the admitted lead of his artist breth- 
ren, a position which, ere long, 
to he one of frequent annos- 
ance, lnying its unwilling occupant 
open to miscunstraction und unmerit- 
abuse, from the party te whom 
his talents, and the general affection, 
made him obnoxious. 

Amore the minority thus formed, 
‘was a nan whose aversion to Freel- 
ing acemeil to increase in_an exnct 
ratio with his popularity, Diametri 
cally hig reverne in ull’ respects, it 
appeared almost natural that an 
mity should exist hetween them. TE 
face, sinall, dark, and partially ob- 
seured hy a large black beard, long 
hair, and grisly moustarhe, wore aw 
expression singularly evil; his siuall 
round black eye never wemed to re- 
ceive a light upon its sunken orb, but 
from time to time fiashed with a kind 
of lurid brightness, puinful to look 
upon, and then with a glance of sinis- 
ter joy, resumed its usual downeust 

ition; bis nose wax aquiline in 
form, but of that coarse breadth of 
nostril which bespeaks, with strong 
passions, an utter absence of refinc- 
ment; it ran upwards from the point, 





ion 
of 

















giving it the icc of a perpe- 
tual sneer, which contrasted strangely 
with the bland and wily sinile, gener- 


ally playing about 6 mouth, which, 
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as for as could bo secn, was well 
formed. SInattractive ax may appear 
this portrait, it ie nevertheless true 
that Crawford, its original, exercisod 
no inconsidernble influence over the 
students of Rome. 

Great musical talent, and much ap- 
parent courtesy, added to satirical 
powers of no mean order, sufficed at 
once toensnnre nud retain his victims; 
we use the word advisedly, for it had 
heen remarked frequently that fow 
escaped unacathed from the intimacy 
of this wan, The greater munber, 
an if nuder the influence of some ma- 
Fimant spell, gradually disappeared 
from ther stomed resorts, their 
faces lecame rarely and amore rarcly 
visible in the church ; their plas 
constantly vacant at the academ: 
their ntution were left deserted ; and 
when by avcident they were ‘secu, 
their pale faces and dissipated looks 
told but too truly of late hours and 
undue excitement ; and those wero 
not wanting who boldly attributed to 
his evil persnanions and example the 
absolute ruin of one or two promising 
and amiable young men. 

To Fredling’s frauk and manly 
apirit this man had from the first in- 
aspired an antipathy which he could 
A Qittienlty couceal ; and the stories 
ich he aduily heard relating to 
the damzeroms inflience he pomeonsed 
soon confirmed hin dislike ; and frome 
ry ¥, he soon treated him 
he most distunt politeness, and 
Iefore yuany months had elapeed, 
they passed cach other as perfect 
strangers. 

This result, so much desired b 
Freeling, had heen nssiduously avoid- 
ed by Crawford. For a long time he 
affected to he perfectly uncomncivus 
of any change in his friend, as he per- 
sisted in calling Spencer, und, when 
weary and ont of patience, the man- 
ner of the latter lett him no alterna- 
tive but to admit the fact, he as- 
eumed the air of an injured and 
forgiving man, who, with a degree of 
magnauimity highly commendable, 
attributed the chango to some miu- 
eonstraction on the part of Freeling, 
and tberefure did not suffer it ma- 
terially to interfore with his own feel- 

attachment. 






























‘hings wore in this ition, whe 
one day Freeling, ranean any, 
thing in the world but of what he was 
doing, stepped ly upon a 
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broken stone of the Piazza steps, with 
difficulty saving himeclf from 1 aeverc 
fall by cdtching at tho balustrade. A 
book, containing an immieuse pumber 
of outlines from the works of Raf- 
faelle fell from his hand, aud the con- 
tenta were scattered around hin 
Laughing at his own folly, he stouped 
to gathor them up. Crawford was 
ascending the atops at the same tine, 
and hastening forward, picked up se 
veral of the diaperned leas en, and with 
@ bland smile presented them to 
Freeling, who received the attention 
with courteous It freezing polite- 


















Thinking this an opportu 
favouralle to be lost, Crs 
lowed, and placing himeclf, t 
apring, on the sanw level with the 
young painter, nid, in a voice of as 
suined frankness : 

“Cone, Frevling, thereare few men 
in the workl for whom I would take 
go much trouble; bt my fechnes 
towards you are of nu ordinary hind, 
and 1 am seriously hurt by your con 
duct, and wish (6 ask yer in what 
way, hy word or decd, I have oflended 

Ol. 
y “In none, sit,” replied Freeling, 
and pared an. 

“Bat in that case, have Tuot seme 
cause of complaint £? perevered 
Crawford. “Have 2 not ‘a right to 
demand some explanation of the 
ehange which has come over your 
manner, and interrupted our friend- 


ship.” 
hes, Crawford,” said Freeling, 
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calmly pausing as he ke, and 
standing erect-and haughtily bofure 


him, “you compel ine, reluctantly, to 
put an abrupt termination to this in- 
terview. You have used the word 
“friendship” as applicable to our in- 
tercourse 3 yor inust aware, as 
wellasT that no appruach to a 
fovling for which I have #0 profound 
‘a Teapevt, ever existed between un; 
what of courtesy haa Leen exchanged, 
hax been ox your purt disagreeable 
and wholly unsought hy ine ; and on 
my own, forced and cnustrained, We 
are not made even for companions ; 
and I reserve to myself more strictly 
than any other the privilege of chuvs- 
ing my own friends. 

‘A young man, an Ttalian, arcended 
the stops at this moment and joined 
the party, uncomsvious of the peculiar 
ture of their conversation, but evi- 
Jy surpriond te see them in such 
clase” intercourse, — Extending hia 
hand te Frecling, and bending his 
head te Crawford, au involuntary: 
shudder pr-sed over his frume, an he 
surveyed tora moment their strangely 
contranted faces. Kuinings, his hat, 
Fiechng took the arm of Paolo Sil- 
yani, end walked te the optrite 
brateh of the double stuirs, leaving 
Crawiod pale and confounded. For 
aomoment Le watched the retreating 
form» of the two friends, then carhng, 
his th'n lip with suppressed rage, he 
Jauhed a bitter aud sarcastic laugh, 
and turning on his heel deacended 
the step A demon was awakened 
in his svel ! 














CHAPTER U1, 


Tre fled on; the Holy Weck, with 
all its showy and brilliant spectacles, 
had drawn to a close. At fit in 
crowds, and litterly one by one, the 
butterflies of the Roman season had 
vaniwhed, ant the atreeta resumed 
onen more their deserted and desolate 
appearance. The Pincian was, in ite 
accepted meaning, the Pincian no 
more ; and the Forum, the Colowewn, 
and the Capitol no Jonger rang with 
the merry vuicesof thoughtlessyouth, 
or the querulous criticiam of enthnasi- 
astic sexi ariuns. Asolitary wau- 
derer pig wr and then be socn, 
book in hand, studying the mighty 
relica of departed groatness ; or 

and there, a painter, seated under the 





shade of n huge brown-holland um- 
brella, singing at his work, which was 
his happiness, and enjoying the deli- 
cious brecze, tho bright sun, and the 
glorious eky. By degrees this, too, 
passed away ; the sun rose brighter 
unt fiercer every morning, and zet incre 
gorgeously each night ; summer bad 
come in truth : the heat became in- 
sufferable ; the glare of the cloudiess 
snu painful in its brilliant monotony. 
At mid-day the shups were all close 

and ne one ventured to walk abroad, 
gaye upon urgent necessity. At die- 
tant intervaly might be seen a man, 


creeping under the narrow atrips of 
cast by the projecting roofs, 
and flitting across the sunlight, when 
compelled to leave the precarious 
shelter, as if afraid of being scorched. 
Night, and the carliest hours of 
morning, were the sole seasons of en- 
joyment, and they were indeed lovely. 
‘Tt was past midnight; a silence 
90 dead that you might hear your 
own heart beat reigned, wodiaturbed, 
around the vast precincts of the Colos- 
seu the air wae still aad the broad 
moonlight roug) ie count- 
ees arches Utthe majestic nun, which 
rose in solemn andindescribable gran- 
deur against the bluc sky. In the 
centre of the arena Spencer Freeling 
motionless as a statue, Inn arms 
folded, his head bent low upon his 
breast, and his dark eyes fixed mtently 
upon the ground. “He had nought 
thin his frequent hannt, vered and 
irritated, and for a few minute» after 
hia arrival he had paced hurriedly up 
and down ; but his heart, ever sus- 
ceptible, had, ere long, yielded to the 
uptuous softness of the air, added 

to the intense calm and jpeakn; 

beauty of the arene around hin, a 

he half unconsciously, upon the 
atone which supports the cross in the 
middle of the vaat space. Presently 
he arose, and, secking a less conspicu- 
ous position, stood, leaning against a 
broken column, and indulging, forget- 
ful of the petty annoyances of the 
world, in a reverie resembling rdream, 
dy its utter abstraction from the pro- 
pent. By the eurrent of his 


almostawful in its unbroken intensity, 
began to his spirit ; the mt 

8, ening aroun 
threateningly on. 
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mind, hin brow darkened, and heatils 
throwing sround him a heavy cloak 
which, in acrornlance with the custom. 
of the country, he always carried, he 
roae abruptly trom hisrecumbent posi- 
tion, and walked forward. 

A step, Inuricd, furtive, close to 
him, stuck upon his car. He tamed, 
without a moment's hesitation, into 
the decp shade of the arch through 
whioh he still detected the retreatin; 
steps, and stood alone in the 
space beyond the outer wall. Nota 
soul was near save a solitary sentinel, 
who slept heavily at his post. 

Freehng listencd attentively ; the 
rolemn stillness was unbroken, and, 
at last, persunded that the sound was 
the result of his own excited mental 
condition, be determined to seek a 
houk he hac left on the stone step, 
aud return home. Ashe passed again 
tlnongh the thick gloom, the imprea- 
fion that sume one was near hii 
pressed upon Ina heart, and, despite 
the natural bravery of hia natnre, a 
cold shudder ran. through his frame. 
He paused ; a sound, like the hard 
setting of a man’s teeth, camo dis- 
tunetly to his car; he reached forward 
his Inind, it net nothing bat the soft 
air; he listened, and again annoyed 
by his own folly passed on. It was 
no folly, somebody teas near 
Freeling dvew puddenly back ; the air 
was agitated, ar hy they of some- 
thing swiftly thronghit ; aslightgleam 
passed withm a foot of his eyea, and 
a dagger pierced through the folds of 
his cloak, grazing his arm, which, on 
the impuike of the moment, he had 
stretched forward. A sound, like the 
glance of a knife againat some hard 
sulstance, immediately followed bya 
suppressed broke istinctly 
silence of the nij ht, ands hea 
fell prostrate at Frecling’s feet. 

‘ith a single bound, ling stood, 
in the arena, Recovering, in a few 

di the agitation naturally 

resulting from the conviction that he 
had escaped the knife of an assassin, 
his first thought was to awaken the 
sentinel. Something, be knew not 
what, Licht f ed doing BO; & 
strange, undefinable anxiety took por- 
session of his soul; he us be 
into the gloomy arch ; a low, ling 
sound, with sighs of intense. 
suffering, drove the blood back g; 
his heart. He advanced a few 
nearer 5 with strained and 
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attention ; the sound continued, 
ok with an uncontrollable shudder, 
Freeling felt convinced that a man 
waa bleeding to dcath in tho Teresa. 

Ones impremed with this horrible 
conviction, Freeling’s mind was too 
noble to hesitate a second as to his 
course. Closing his eyes, to accustom, 
himself to the darkness, he advanced 
cautiously into the archway; a deep 
groan, too terrible, too in its an- 
guish, to adinit of a moment's doubt, 
caused him to hasten his atepa. 

At this instant a bright gleam of 
summer lightning illumined the vanit, 
and enabled Frecling to dineover upon 
the ground, withiu a few inches irmn 
his feet, the figure of a man; knecl- 
ing down, and extending his hand, he 
felt it suddenly come in contact with 
moistened clothes ; aamule touch eon- 
vinced him that that momture was 
blonl. 

Freeling felt his brain turn cold as 
ice ; again the man groaned, but more 
faintly—hfeseemed ebbing fast. Con: 

ering hin feelings, Freeling Iifted 

e body with but little effort ; it was 
that of a slight and delicately formed 
man, he raised it, a prescntiment, 
the most horrible, rushed to bis heart ; 
® cold sweat gathered upon his brow, 
and knoes shook, not with the 
burden, but intense agitation, as he 
tottered into the light. The head of 
the wounded man hung back, and for 
nome seconds Frocling strove vainly 
to bring himself 10 look upon the faco. 
‘Mastering, by a strong ¢ fort, the fear 
which thus unnerved him, he turned 
his head slowly and firmly round, his 
teeth hard set, his brow contracted 
and raised. With an involuntary cry 
of horror, Freeling dropped the body 
upon the ground ; the fare hidcoual, 
distorted, 











‘The neceasity for instantaction soon. 


seoused Freeling. For a a fow minutes 
and, meni thanking 
that he had not swrabened the 


sentinel, considered briefly and cal 
what to do. cred eee =e 
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brethren, he always carried for the 
convenience of finding his way up the 
rtuircase of his bumble home ; this 
done, he proceeded carefully to ex- 
amine the vature and extent of the 
inju To his surprise and joy he 
found that the wound, which had bled 
profusely, was, though wide and se- 
vere, 60 superficial, that, little as he 
knew of surgery, he was at once con- 
vinced thatit was but of amall moment; 
a heavy contusion upon the left tem- 
ple explained the youth’s death-like 
condition, and, at the same time, dia- 
pelled, in a great measure, the diffi- 
culties of Frecling’s position ; he ua- 
tied hix cravat, and tearing the lining 
from hin cap, the crown of which was 
filled with wool, to prevent the heat 
of the pm passing through, he sne- 
cevded in stanching the blood, and 
bindmg up the wound, Leaving the 
body, he then hastened to a small rill 
which runs by the ride of the arch of 
Constautme, and filling his cap with 
fiesh water, returned, and, by slow 
degrees, 60 fur restored the wmhaj 
boy, that he wae able to stand. ie, 
however, appeared wholly unconscious 
of whut, had passed, and followed 
Freehng’s whispered directions with 
the snuple obedience of'a child. Think- 
ing hin sufliciently recovered to leave 
& preaimity perilous to both, under 
their present. circumstances, lin, 
returned to the eventful archway, an 
soon found a beautiful etiletto, which 
was lying. onus ground. 8 i 
wiping it in the long grass, he put it 
into hia pocket, and, extinguishing the 
light, regained Paolo. ing his 
strong arm round his waist, he li 
rather than aided him through the 
ere and underwood, and eallied 
fort) 


The moon waa nearly down, and, 
thankful forthe comparativeobscurity, 
which enabled him to give much more 
assistance to Paolo, than he could 
otherwise have done without obser- 
‘vation, for’ le were already stirri 
Smee an orate ee 

eo into 
r08W Via Alessendsina. x . 
lere two gened’armes suddenly 
ped thi and demanded their 
stop; ern, 


‘Freelii “ » 
sniping Bre ate inbo Bee pbae- 
TAVith Heguect pense. bn by float 
degrees, they Teathed the Pistsa 8. 
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Apostoli, and here, to his infinite re- 
lief, fel, and saw a there ; a larg 

bribe induced the driver to tun his 
horaes’ heads, and lifting Paolo into 
the crazy vehicle, he ordered him to 
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drive to the Piazza di Spagna. They 


large reached Frecling’s lodguiga just as the 


first ray of morning fell cold and gray 
.) ¢ turrets of the church of the 
‘Tinite di Monte, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Truex weeks passed away, and Paolo 
still continued the oecupant of Freel: 
ing’s the object o solicitu 
ana i The jak bites had been 
severe, and fur many days the pa- 
tient’s mind wandered, untelieved by 
the slightest interval of lucidity. From 
his ravings, however, incoherent 2s 
they were, he gathered sutlicient tu 
convince him that he had been the 
intended victim of Pavlos knife ; al- 
though, with that peculiar and wuac- 
countable reserve which, upon one 
point, is so often vbacrvable in the 
inost marked cases of delirium, from 
whatever cause arising, he carefully 
avoided, or reemed to avoid, all allu- 
sion to the motive prompting him to 
the commission of such anact. That 
having killed his friend (ax he connid- 
ered he had), he had failed to mit an 
end to his own life, appeared the mont 
bitter thought upon which the dis- 
tempered imagination of the unhappy 
Paolo dwelt; and fearful, fram the 
terrible words which under thir ex- 
citement excuped him, that he would 
again attempt his own dextruction, he 
was never, even for a monient, left 
alone, 

Freeling had found himself com- 
pelied to adinit the real stute of the 
case to his kind friend, Dr. D- ’ 
but to all others, save onc, Pavlo’s 
illness waa attributed to a fall from 
a height in the Colosseum. This 
pane _contant Abe a wean be 

five years of age, who, throug! 
ail tho temptations and dangers which 
beset the life of a model, had pre- 
served a character absolutely without 
reproach. She had been beautiful, 
and her figure still retained a perfec- 
tion of proportion and a degree of na- 
tural grace, which, added to a won- 
derful power of continuing in almost 
any attitude, made her in high request 
among the painters Freeling had, 
studied nrnak from this woman; and 
Spars 
very. LCF, 

had conceived for hiin the nioat de- 





voted and almost reverential attach- 
mont. 

Certain of her trustworthiness, 
Freeling hod not hesitated to ronfide 
to her a aecret which involved conse- 
quences the must terrible. The doc- 
tor was, of course, beyond all doubt ; 
and although he could not disguine 
from himeclf the peculiarity of his 

ponition, ahowd the real nature of 
Puclo’s Hluess trannpire, he ine short 
time dismissed all personal uneasiness 
from his mind, satisfying himself with 
the assurance thet the reeret wna aafe 
in the heeping of his friend, and 
grarrely Tess ev in the bosom of the 
faithful Minucucia, and that no hu- 
quan eye had witnessed the events of 
that imewentous night. In this he 
greatly erred! 

Ove day, Freeling was sitting by 
the hedside of Pacio (ho had slept 
for home hours more tranquilly than 
usual) intently reading a book which 
he had just received from England, 
a present from a younger brother. He 
Juul lingered over the few aifectionate 
words with which it was inseribed to 
him, and had ere long become deeply 
interested in ity contents. It was 
Carlyle’s “Heroesund Hero Worship,” 
a twok well caleculuted to impress 
deeply his poetic temperament. The 
day was nearly xpent ; and by a mental 
effort, Freeling was on the point of 
tearing himnelf from the book, inorder 
to take alittle exercise before thenight 
fell, when « alight movement of tho 
siceper, a8 he had deemed him, made 
him turn abruptly round. The eyes 
of Paoio were open, and their oxpres- 
sign, though fall of wonder, not un- 
mingled with terror, was so changed 
that Freeling felt immediately con- 
vinced thav the crisis was aafely past, 
= that his <e ‘Were reatorodL. 

in a moment, the peril to the 
tient cd ys endiden Ferognition ae 
man whom he so ly conceived to 
be dead rushed vrongt Frecling's 
mind, and for & eecond he hesitated 
Whilo still undecided, 
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Paolo raised himself eo hand from +—often Freeling’sutmost: barely 
the bed, end cautiously extending the auificod to prevent the horrible design 

with a look terrified, half of the sufferer. ‘fruitlees 
hopeful and affectionate, he touched attempts, Freeling su: in catch- 


Frerling’s cheek. Aw he felt it renint 
his timid and nervous finger, a faint, 
but inexpressibly glad aud joyous 
sound broke froin his lips, aud a siuile, 
bright as a pardoned ange!’s when 
gates of paradise apen to his prayers, 
d over bis fie: and overcoue 
ny the exertion and his strong emn- 
tion, he suuk back apm the pil- 
low, and sobbed like a child. Deeply 
affected, Tmt at the same time greatly 
relieved, Frecting leaned over his bed 
and endeavoured to calin hin, telling, 
him he had been very ill, and mint 
de very quiet, or he would be much 
‘worre ugnin. 
“Q, Frecling,” sobhed the poor fel- 
low, regardless of hia caution 
have indeed beeu il), have had auch 
fearful dreams! Do _you know,” he 
continued, claxping Freeting’s hand 
convulaively within Jris own, “ 1 
thonght you were dead! 1 thought 
let ine ee; yes, T thonght, too, 
they paid Lkiled yon! Phen Tthought 
Twas dying, and that you came every 
night, and often in_the day, fike an 
avenging angel, with a lonk! oh, 
auch an awftl liek! - mourn- 
ful, reprow hid, terrihte !” and Paolo 
covered his fave with both hands. 
“But now JT know it was all a dreans 
~-all! Yon are qnite well, are yon 
not?” said he, speaking more 1. 
and gazing with « look of stra 
quiry upon Freeling’s face, pale with 
constant watching aul want of reef. 
“But where am If What are thes: 
hecontinued, more agitatedly, plac 
bis hand upou the bandages round 11 
temples. “And thin! tis!” ehricked 
Paolo, tearing from the hu: 
wound the recent plaster.“ Then if 
is truco; you did, you fulse v in, ¥ 
did love her! and E killed you for your 
falsghood! I struck well then—once 
well !— hut failed here!" dashing his 
mad fis into the bleeding wound. 
“T failod hero!” be shricked, his fine 
face assuming an expression a heolutely 
fearfol. “But is time !”— a laugh 
terrible in ita idiot fury broke from 
bis blackened and foaming Tips, an 
Froeling’s strong arm hurled him back 
upon the and with almost super- 
; nothing Grnly, ne 
was lown. 
The paroxysm was brief, but fierce 
VOL. LIL—-NO. COCVIIZ. 





















ing the eye of the poor sufferer, who, 
inuttering, “ Uisghost‘” and shivering 
as with a death ague, sank back. 
Gradually the shiverings became less 


the frequent—his eyes closed, and utterly 


exhausted, ie fell suddenly into a 
heavy but painful slumber. 

Biy the advice of Dr. D—, Free} 
ing uo longer attended him ;'andn- 
low «esgrecs he recovered his mith 
and physical strength, the true 









Gurefully broken to him. Ont; 
restured to couKvioNsneRt, 2O 
sion could ineluce lian tu see Freeling. 


Whenever the mame even, was mend 
tion a sbudder passed over 
frame; and nothing sutticed to rout 
him fora moment from the re 
adespairwhich reemed to darken 
as hisnenses became more perfect. ae 
his memory of facts more distiny,'2 Te- 
In the interval preceding thi to 
layne of Paolo, Frecling, anxiou! =. 
Inge in constant employment the pa} 6 
ful ideax connecter with this atrocic™ sd 
attept on the part of Paolo, ho 
worked almost incessantly during t™® + 
hours not oveupied by hiv attendanes 
upon the unfortunate youth ; and hav- 
ing left his studio only for’ the pur- 














pone af ext *, and at seasons when 
other were cither in bed or at 
the caffe, be had come but little in 





miact With his usual companions— 
Lawless, und one or two 
cepted. 

ely. occupied with his own feel- 
4, Freeling, noticed no cl 

the manuer of any one to hi: E; 
and was therefore not less surprised 
than annoyed when, a few days after 
Taolo’s second atiack, he observed a 
marked cuolness in the salutations of 
nearly the whole of a namber of men 
whom he_ accidentally encountered 
upon the Pincian hill, Too prond not. 
to resent instantly the slightest mani- 
foxtatiou of such a feeling, he bowed 
with the utmost haughtiness, and 
with a flushed cheek ‘and kindling eye 
on. 


& 


‘it seemed cold and choerlees, ect 
the colours were hit 
ar tao dry ; his hrushee had boen 
‘badly washed. He put one picture 
itlng there on rong cach : this, 
ere WAR in bi 
too oold—that, hot and foxy—a third, 
if-drawn—a fourth, nenrly completed, 
and which he had left the day before 
in a most satisfactory state, out of 
harmony, and in a mags, 
his pallette on one side, 
ing aat down ; and resisting no 
wager rane ot painful — 
on of anxiety which oppressed hit, 
bated is fice in iy Baad and 
ought moodily ovor the event 
the last month. 

‘He had been thus disngreeahly o¢- 
cupied some time when n kmock nt 
the door arouscd him, “Entrate,” 

i ing, petulantiy. ‘The door 
owly opened, and Lawless walked 


Well,” aaid Freeling, “ how long 
2you thought it necewrary to await 
mission to enter my room ?” 
Lawless advanced, aud extending 
3 hand, said: “I did not know 
anetber you were alone.” 
“My friends are mostly yours—r 
” said Freoling, with a pecutinr 
em looking jpteutily, Sleniee 
severely, into Lawless’ eyes, who 
howere?, did not finch, >. 
“Come, sit down, Lawleas, sonie- 
thing has made we erm to-duy and 
wretched ; but I do vot see why you 
should suffer on that woount. Sit 
and tell me the news, for T have 
nothing the last month.” 
Lawlees aat down, but here his 
ebedience ceaved, for he way silent. 
Freeling rose anil paceil rapidly np 
and down the room, then suddenly 
Stopping before his friend, aaid, par- 
sionately : “ Lawleea, out with 
iti—T Thow you have somethin 
painful to tell me: out with it. bi 
am neither a child nor a woman, and 
for most things!” 


| 


z 


a, 5 * 
hand fate ening fail lnsled, but 


sy dear fellow, 1 don't know bow 
to say what I wish; you cannot, I 
ae say affection and friend- 


wae man, \Pansed and looked 
‘with an 
sinoatity ond good fecin 
4 Frealage face, who replied, hur’ 
Hedy: 
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“No, no! of course not; hut what 
ig the matter? Forgive my petulance, 
Tay dear follow ; 1 was -vretchodly 

and oat of spirits this morni 
and in trath am so still; but now 
me what is the mattor 1” 
“Very well, sit down, and do nat 
into a passion. You rowember 
to-morrow is tho day we were all 


to go fo Ariccia, and that to-day we 
wore to have ‘dined together at the 
ne 


“By Jupiter, so it int how the 
time flies! Why, I had not tho re- 
motest idea it was so soon. Well, F 
can't go to Aticcia.” Lawless’ face 
brightened. “ But I don’t sco why 
Tabould nut dine with you—Paolo in 
much better !--unloss,” he added, 
coldly, instantly noticing the loam 
which’ overspread the face of Law- 

“unless I am not wanted.” 

“No, no !—not that!” 

“Well sir, if not that, what? I 
ain in no mood to be tritled with, amd 
rhonld appreciate. your fricndahip 
more, and your wit not less, if you 
would speak more to the point.” 

Lawles, deeply hurt, coloured 
slightly ; ut quickly recovering him- 
poli, said: “I forgive you, Freeling, 
Be patsent, aud I will tell you at once. 
The fact is, you have some inferual 
evemy at work, and one, too, who in 
eyaally skilful in instilling poiwm and 
ding the consequences of hin vil- 

iy. That my mnpicions point to 
Oniwford T don’t care toitesgiune 5 hue 
he hasthe highest tact, and while he 
2uina you, he continues to make all 
the fellows thiuk that he is your best, 
friend! Oh! T should Hke—lut that: 
ia folly! - the thing is, what is to bo 
done t 

“ But,” interrupted Freeling, “yon 
dow’t tell ane what he aayn, or, rather, 
what in said- rhe atdstory? Am 
Eprom '~ ambitions Ja he ylaying 
; to my Creer? or has he 
inpapel upsone more seriousatiair t”” 

A is that ia it; and it is 
really no Jnughing matter, Freeling, 
one of vital moment ; and wnfor- 
tunately there is so mueh probabili 
in the tele, and it is sv borne out by 
cixcumstances, that ho haa only to 
throw out 4 dark hint here and thero, 
and shrug his shoulders now and 
fey and the thing spreads like wild- 


* What thing!” aid Frocling, tura- 
ing very yale Pgh eae 




















th 
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¢ Why, Paolo, you know—no one 

knows any thing about his {aos 
and you hive oes conf 
terious, It is raid that you pa 
quarrelled the night ho hart hiuself, 
and you wore both scen to #0 to the 
Colosseum, and to return here ut div 
break ; and the cursed driver brought 
this infernal knife of yours to the 
Green, to tind out who owned it. 
entered the catf® juat at the mo 
ment, aud found Crawford and bis yet 
looking at it: T saw his fiendish eve 

glitter as he pointed out the blood 
Phir ‘h had filled up the letters on the 






Ic; - well, 1 it from hit, and 
said 1 would give it to you, bat I have 
not liad courage ti souk to you when 


this hay heen put together, 
aa the rege 3 in 

“What !” vd Preeling, deeply 
moved and one ig Larwlery’ arm 
yy, v tale that yon are in | 
with Bianca, Paolo’s amica, wud 
you quarrelled and fought, and y+ 
tried to kill the poor fe Ofcourse, 
ity a lie a villuin’y wie! kel lies but 
there is a strong feeling aguinnt you, 
which must be met there tb ne 
middle course; the thing nmst he 
cleared up, and “that at onre, on there's 

no now where it may end.” 
Lawless paused, and gazed with 
Freliny pity and astonishuent upon 
's pale aud aysitated counten- 















Thin is terrible!" paid Frecling, 
“gud yet —Lawlem, I can't cudure 
thin! you kuow ane well yon kuow 
Trever could be guilty of'atie! 1 
declare to you, before God, that Dans 
utterly, wholly imovent 3 but there 
are ciroumastances which reniler_ it 
impossible for me to justify myself ta 
the world. Swenr to me that you 

il uever—whatever may haypen - 
even to save my life—reveul what T 
am now going to say, and [ will tell 
you the whole.” 

Lawless reluctantly gave the re 
quired promise, and Freeling cunti- 
ned, speaking vory rapidly, and witl 
gn tata caged ine mo sk rat 

mm the very beginning of 
affair, or you will uty understand 
all, reoks ago- ~throe weeks, 
Jaut Tuesday—I wont, about eight 
oralock, to the hours Bianca how 





‘than That 
Pima! can fo he ih this before ! — 
I was going, as was my 


3 


to Bianca’s house, to ask Paolo ae 
walk with me to the Colosseum 
had not seen bim _ whole day, a snd 
was rather anxious, having observed 
iim tobe Poking i for some days pre- 
vious. At the turning of the Lanrina F 
wet, hin, haerving apparently from 
her honse. I atopped, and Junghingly 
hefd_ out my arma,’ to_ prevent 
passing me; rudely afrika me out 
of the way, he pussed on, Jantterings 
to himself ‘words which, although 
GinUd_uot catch their positive mean- 
ing, fiom the AUeTy way im which 
they were spoken, I felt convinced. 
intended to wound me. My first 
yulse was to follow and demand 
some explanution ; hut feeling that 
thix, ip his present mood, would only 
te a serious querrel, and trusting 
‘0 his wart heart and good Keane to 
make me an apology on the morrow, 
J valked on. At the window of her 
howe L saw Bianca's mother, who 
heekoned ine to enter. T hesitated a 
woment, wid then, anxious to hear 
what Inul disturbed Paolo, aia up 
sta 1 found Bianca in tears: she 
toll me, in answer to my questions, 
that she did not know what arid the 
matter with him that he had eon 
very unkind to her --had done nothing 
bat stamp ap and down the room, 
rol aay that T Frecling) wan a falar 
frien” a Villain, amd_tuat he would 
he revenged. I consoled her as well 
ap T could, and, greatly annoyed, 
walked to the Colonseun, wonderin; 
what could be the cause of all thin; 
for, strimge to say, the iden of hig 
being jealous of we aud Bianca never 
entered any head.” 

From this px qoint Feeeling continued 
to relate to Lawles« the events with 
which the reader isalready acquainted, 

Ax soon us he hud completed the 
eventful tale, Lawless, who had ie 
tened with breathless interest, gait 
cheerfully, eyidently himself eat 


























relieved : “Come, dear boy, it is 
not half so. had ar as T thought ; ¢ rough 
I know well that you. never dean 


any thing dishononrable. You pave 
ae me bend and foot, but 
thing must and done. 
are still greatly. beloved here. 
tl after all, it will ie be bettor 
should dine with ws, and 

tu what you see you can act. 
sure the maj are with 
youare too je not tomes 
ribly against you appearances Aran: 


ot 


rie 
stand. 
i6* 


ae 


‘You must make the best of the mat- 
ter; but at all events it would 
do to seem afraid. I wish I 
promi you! Who would 
thought it of Paolo! Poor fellow! 
After all, I dare my there is aome- 

more to blame than ho is: I 
half think I shall broak my word, 
and apeak out!” 

“You would save me, perhapa, but 
would certainly ese your friend hy 
that,” said Freeling, soniling j then, 
pausing for a few moments, be added. 
gaily—TI think I can wee my way. 
At all events, we shall come to the 
bottom of the aitair. Guod-bye! I 
raust go and wee how the poor lud in; 
and mind yon tell every onc that I 
shall take, as agreed, the head of the 
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tableto-day. Atsix—isit not? Good 
bye, my dear fellow. Hist! Lawless! 
manage that Crawford sits near me ; 
not too near, lest I shonid lose my 
temper ; but where I can sec him, 
and ho cannot avoid me. Right is 
might after ali! Good-bye !” 

;wloss cloned the door, and Freel- 
ing, hastily changing his coat, ran 
down atuin. 

At the end of the Via Margherita, 
upon the point of turning into the 
Babinno, he raw the staid Lawless 
eaperiug and rubbing his bands like 
a glad child. Tears, unhidden but 
sweet, suffiined hiseyes, and he sought 
his hoe with a lightness of heart he 
had not felt for many days. 





CTIAPTIR V, 


Tue Trinita di Monti clock struck the 
half-h ast five on the afternoon of 
the same day as Freeling, nerupulornly 
nicein his person ~ but the farthest pou- 
gible remove from a dandy—finished 
dressing. His fine face, paler even 
than maual, expressed. = feeling of 

energy and pride, a3, giving 
pinged, directions to Minacucia, he 


took one glance at the sleeping Pnolo fe 


and sallied forth. Upon the stairs he 
encountered Bianca, who passed him 
with a silent inclination of the heud, 
evident thy not wishing to be spoken to. 
At the of the Cufft Greeo le met 
Lawless, Strange, and two others, 
whore cordial and hearty grecting at 
once showed that they, too, remained 
unshaken and true to their old friend. 
Freeling w: silently the hand 
of each, and, dividing into two parties, 
the five friends walked quickly to the 
Falcone, « trattoria deservedly noted 
for excellent fare and honcst charges. 
were two doors; the one by- 
which the entered involved the 
immedistely upon a long figit 
mm ‘upon a long 
stone steps which id to the upper 
floor, consisting of one Jarge and 
smaller rooms, with passages 
diverging from them to the landing, a 
aS the ‘Chamber for 
ghe dinner, Freoling to the 
fecther end, where stood, i 
Pasganed, rude kind of 
aiieg nide nearest to the princi 
table, calnly 


upon it. It wea 


a large, ill-lighted, comfortless room, 
fie four ar are soars, and ne va 
lows positively belonging to if 
redeemed from darkness by those of 
the adjoining rooms, A few men 
were alreuly there, mt either com- 
plete strangers or only known by eight 
to Freeling, who returned their ealu- 
tations with politeness as he 
His friends stood near him, 
conversing varnestly, and occasionally 
appealing to Freel who 
them with evident abstraction. 

They had purponely arrived early, 
and Freeling had selected his position 
in order to enable him to estimate the 
feelings of his former companions, 
each of whom would be obliged either 
to avoid him rudely or walic separately 
up to him, the space between the two 
long tables being only sufficient to ad- 
mitoncatatime. It was an anxions 
ape 3 snd. notwithstanding Freel- 
ing’s nati firmness 91d preparation 
for the event, his heart beat quickly, 
and a momentary colour flushed his 
cheek as the hun of voices was heard 
upon the stairs, and ten or twelve 
men catered, the rooin ing “a 4 
slight anc pereepti le amile 
contempt ey ‘is lip as, turning to 
Lawless, he said, bitterly— 

“ Grave virus munditias pepulit.” 

Bringing upthe rear, white as ashes, 
his eye glowing like a live 
Crawford, conspicuous from his height 
and a peculiar slouched hat, which 
threw a broad ehadow upon the x) 
part of his face, giving additi in- 


forward, 
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tensity to the flery restlesmess of his God's sake, let us to the end of 
on Thy whol party stopped sud- this farce !” sis 

igo Frecling’s yoniion gave him, league ke Teg the bell yilastly. 
vant 8 as f. 
and for's fow seconds they hesitated’ “I think we ave all here, ie tavols 


esitated, 
no one willing to advance first. At 
this moment a fair-haired boy bounded 
up the stains, and aecing the avenas 
‘between the tables thus filled w 
vaulted lightly uver ono of thein, an¢ 

ing off his Normandy cap, walke: 
straight up to Freeling, who took his 
proffered hand with the good will with 
which it was offered. 

“How do you do, Fred ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you! but yon 
never come to ree ine new ; all my 
picturer are gone wrony ; my padrone 

i cana has threatened to turn mc vt 
for knocking nails in the wall ; my 
donna di studio has Jeft me, and Tam 
in a regular fix.” 

“Why lid you not come to me !” 

“Oh! F don't know. Crawford 
told me not. He snid you would not 
like to be bored just then.” 

“Mr, Oniwford’s impertinence is 
really insufferable | Come to me to- 
morrow and we will soon put all this 


it. 

“Oh! thank you! Tam sure T 
don’t know what I should do without 
Freeling,” anid the hoy, tuminug to 
Lawless ; “lic is the Lest fellow in the 
world.” 

The ice was thus broken, and, cue 
by one, thenew-comenisteppod timidly 
forward and approached Freeling, who 
fixed his keen, bright eye upon them, 

ined, in his own mind, if his 
wearching scrutiny permitted the 
slightest doubt, of the nature of their 
footings towards him, to give them the 
benefit of it, and take the hand which 
they mightoffer. He had little room for 
the exercise of his Generosity, Some- 
thing betrayed, in alinost all, the ineli- 
uation of their thoughts, uud he treated 
ir forced politeness with merited 
contempt. 4 

At length Crawford advanced, his 

face expressive of a atrange mixture 





subito/” And the party sat do 
one of Lawes! frienda contriving 
that Crawford should sit a few seats 
from the heal of the table, and, con- 
soynently, iv full view of ing. 
The dinner was served--a might 
excellent dinner too; but, with few 
exceptions, the guest seemed to have 
Jost their appetites; these few wera 
either in total ignorance of that which 
gave to the meeting such # sombre 
tone, or nen whose indifference to all 
yurtios concerned did not suffer them 
to loxe no excclient an opportunity of 
tifying their gastronomic propen- 
sities, and who, therefore, joined the 
uninformed in doing justice to the 
excellent fare of mine host of the 
Faleone. Dish after dish was hi 
round, plate after plate filled, and 
curried away wnemptied, or barely 





touched 5 few words were inter- 
changed by the greater number, es- 


pocially at Freehings table. Now 
and then two or three men conversed 
in » low tone, or some xpirit, lighter 
or Jess concerned, made a taint ef- 
fort to broach a common subject, 
Weary of making fruitless attempts, 
these, too, cease; and as the dinner 
trew to a close, the suppressed laugh, 
or half-heard joke from the er 
table, the occupants of which were 
chuietly of the clans fit named, 
ja painfully upon the senses 
‘the pre-occupied majority. If, how- 
ever, the viands were neglected, the 
wine, capital Orvietto, della prima 
qualita, Wan not. Men noted 
for their abstemiousness 

quently and those to ge- 
neral indulgence filled and emptied 


.their tumblers with a celerity which 
ighted 


ustonished the waiters and delig! 
the host, Under ordinary circum- 
xtances the elevation of wine brings 
iuto active play the peculiarities of 


of fear, malice, and dissimulation. men; in the present case they seemed 
With « kind of peronizing enya to vainly for with 
sion he held out his hand. Freeling some uighticr power; each man 
folded his arma, and, with a look of louked eagerly for som start- 
surprise and unmitigated ling, and excitable men felt sick with 
scorn, him coldly from head to a kind of anxious expecta! fanned 
foot, ning upon hia heel, he said to intensity by freyuent libat 
to Lawlews— and the suspense of the long dinner. 
“Order dinner, Lawless ; and, for Freeling did not stoop to the little- 
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nena of pretended indifference ; he ate 


nothing, and only touched his gtill 
fall in answer to atfec- 
tionate yureetingx of the few who 


dared to remam truc to him At 
last the cloth war cleared, the fruit 
and olives placed upon the table, a 
foils array of, Juseht @Orvietto 
arranged, and the waiters re- 
tired. It had been Freeling’s wont, 
on similar occasions, to propose, as 
the first toast (for im foreign climes 
Jishmen cling to customs which 

at home they willingly allow to sink 
into neglect), “the prosperity, of the 
British Academy in Rome.” All 
or were humediately charged as 

10 poured u few drops iuto his own, 
every voice was huahed, aud all eyes 
bent eagerly to the head of the table. 
Frecling rose. During dinner he had 
Jeaned upon his hand, and ad thus 
forced back from his forehead the 
Jong black hair which wally con- 
cenled its height; his cheek was very 
le, hix eye bright and clear, and 
the expression of hia face so xolemn, 
no full of deep fecling, and so noble, 
that anu universal auurmur passed 
around as he leaned slightly forward. 
“Gentlemen!” he hix voice 
low, yet no distinct, that the lightest 
syllable was heard by the most dix 
tant t, “it in consixtent neither 
with may principles nor my tempera- 
ruent to attempt to appear thut which 
Tam not, or to digguise that which 1 
am. 1 seek not, therefore, to conceal 
from you that T rise to address you 
deeply and puinfully moved. Few 
here ure ignorant, most of you but 
too well avquainted with the causes 
which have drawn so wide a distine- 
tion between this and our usual mect- 
i and I acorn the wisdom which 
would advise me to pretend tu be 
otherwise, or to propose a toast con- 
paratively indifferent, while my heart 
ia full Se another mie et, have 
it opportunity, not, indeed, 

with the hope of ‘jnets fying ainyself, 
Wut bocause I think it my duty to 
make the attempt, and bocause, fecl- 


ae ible slander, I am deter- 
mined aes pon Aaah eg 2 oa 
viction be ar J frien 
beloved by mort, tnd re- 
on 


Lawloes, ve r 
Based a ata turk 
has propagated te my dishonour, 








and I shall propose » toast, not 
abe verno t vreend aa aie 
assure tn! ow 
the belief in this slander exista. I 
Bropose, then, this toast, with the 
listinct understanding that those 
drinking it with me are no 
directly or indirectly, have no faith, 
fay or conecaled tim this Arcee! 
ibel; and remeiuber, lemen, 
ask you plainly, ren, honestly, 
not to deceive me; let no feelings of 
comp , Jet no memory of past 
friendship weigh with yuu. As open 
cnenics, with honest convictions, I 
might still honour you; aa men 
wrought upon by villany, 1 could 
forgive you; bnt 23 men afraid to 
xtand by their opinions, as f 
friends, I could but scorn and de- 
mie you. With this anderstanding, 
then, T propose, “Honour to the true 
friends of Paolo Silyani!’” 

A deep silence suceceded the lant 
words of Freeling, who stood calmly 
awaiting the renull. 

Lawless, Strange, and three other 
men roxe initantly; two wore whiis- 
pered a moment together, and blush- 
ing deeply, followed their example ; 

Jrewford's hand stole towards his 
glows, Lut his eve caught the exprer- 
sion of surprise and) dixgust with 
which the action was warked by we- 
veral of the men who hai entered 
the room with hin, and he withdrew 
it at once; his face became ghastly as 
he found bimeelf thus circumstanced. 
The strangers and indifferent parties 
aAwelled the number to sixteen, and 
the toast war drank in silence, but 
with great fervour by those most, 
deeply interested. Freeling’s «nick 
eye ut once maxtered his position ; 
more than two-thinla of his ¢com- 
panions were Iensued ngainst him; his 
hand shook slightly as he raised the 
lass to his lips, and Lin a 
tune of carnest feeling, ‘‘Hononr to 
the true friends of Paoly Silvani.” 
cay aero belt ree pom his nest, 

was on the point of repeati: eo 
toast, when an indignant caclametion 
from two or three of his party ar- 
the words, and with a depre- 
catory shrug of the «houlders he re- 
sumed rt ee ee, continued, 
vuice lesa cal more power- 
fal than before: 


“T am, T conf ised and 
deeply Hirt; Laid hot think t wan 





1888.) A Poet's Haunt. aT 
bd esteam: that scandal I be. rounded to 
zie pieced there are fell pet iy other. 


many 

gnong those whose sentiments I have 
thus a, upon whose friendship 1 
would have counted in the severest 
trials of a life-time; there are others 
whom I simply regret; but there is 
” and his eye faahed fire as be 
spoke, “thero is one in whose avowed 
enmity I rejoice, I am glad to ind 
the harriers of falsehood broken down, 
the mist of hypocriny dispelled, and 
to find myaclf face to fare ay nuch, 
with « man 1 have long known to be 
ny foe. 1f T un wrong, 1 shall not 
he too prond tu apulogwe: if I am 
right, Tahal be but too glul to find 
in him the propagator of a lic, whieh 


emanate any a 
Price Orawford! I accuse you as the 
author of a tale base as it is falee ; 
and I call Jupon you, if in your coward 
heart, which even now would have 
betrayed you, but for the just indig- 
nation of your companions, Te- 
main one spark of honour, one ray of 
principle, to either aanit or deny the 
‘truth of bay jassuunption, that Imay 
at once tender my aj oR, or give 
body to the scorm, which Terr not 
vastly, in your proper meed.” 





Freeling sat down, and fixing his 
eye upon Crawford's face, awaited hia 
reply. 


A PORTS JEAL NT. 


Wuere the bend of the river leaves bure to the sunlight 

Lite bed of brown mind and its loose tinkling rhingte 5 

Where the breath of the noontide comes laden with aweetnées 
Through archer of limes, and o'er mealows of flowers 5 

Where the hee and the bird |ring their xonga, und its beauty 
'The butterfly poising from blossom to blossom ; 

Whoere afar crop the fleet dappled fawns the park-horbage 


‘With nwift atealthy hite, and 


eon eyes cast behind them ; 


Where yet the old watch-tower above, flings the shudows, 
Miasbapen and Woken, it tung there for ages,— 

The watch-tower who beavou hath lighted the hill-side 
While yet the great king of its forest wan acorn— 

Tlie with some pocm to serve me for pillow, 

T weave for myself a bright dream of the Future, 

While the Present, the blithe silver Present, soft glideth 
Before me iv wusic, as glideth the river. 


Ono fuir curvéd arch, like the rainbow, is spanning 


The river ; and, under that frame of 


the picture, 


The loch with its sun-burninhed billows uphcaving 
‘To soft winds from seaward ; the gizep crested, mountains 5 


Tho valleys fur waving with woodlan 


and cornland, 


The fish boats are passing, reil-aniled with their cargoes, 
The fishors arc toilinge at th’ entangled meshes, 
The crewa round their anchors arc shouting in cadence, 


1 heur them ; I hear 


the rlow beut of the oar- blades ; 


Tho hum of the market that comes from the pier-head ; 
The inusic afur off of life and ite labours. 


T gaze, till at e’en, o'er the arcly 
Return to their homes in the Hi, 


, the maidens 
ids ; their burthens 
treanes. 


Secure on their fair heads—a crown to their 
I dream, till the watch-tower ubove casts ite shadow 


O’er breast and o’er brow ; 


till the dewa and the darkness 


Gay ae ahs 


For silence, is ruling the 
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OXFORD ESSAYS—UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


‘Tae Oxford University Essays can 
be said to improve as they 

present issue is just 

about the average of a decent Quer 
terly or Edinburgh, Werhould have 
something better from that 

seat of elegant literature than Pro- 
fessor Coni Yasomewhat common 
Place criticism on the poctry of Pope ; 
more especially aoa this is the tirst 
article on English poctry which has 
found its way into the Oxford Essays, 
The fessor has the scent of a rul- 
ture for a deficient rhyme, vr a vicious 
syllogism. But be prie into a poet's 
mind, as Peter Pindar said that good 
King George IIT. peered into the 
town of Windsor with tix spy alary 
from the terrace of the castle hke a 
Toagpie peeping inte a marrow bone, 
It is not a very novel or profound 
style of criticism which announces 
that “in thyme Milton ean hardly }e 
to have put forth his strength, 

though what be hus done | if we ex- 


nore juvenile pieevr- cer- 

ta shows felicity of exeention a9 
as force of inmgination.” Mr. 
Conington is well calewlated for an 


essay on the Grorgics or the Are Loe- 
tica. On the “Selects Pocmata Ttalo- 
nun,”—~on the Latin vers of Milton, 
Gray, or Vincent Bourne, we slindd 
Jiaten to him with pleasnre and yrrotit. 
ee ee on fhe oe a the 
‘psycho! insight, and on the other 
the subtle refinement of feeling, with- 
out which no man necd expect to he 
heard uy English poetry. Lord R. 
G. Cecil supplies o timely and valu- 
able paper upon Parliamentary Re- 
form, in which the preponderance of 
the cities and boroughs over the 
counties in point of representation, 


both as number of electors 
and rateable value of Property, is 
I demonstrated. While the 
noble demolishes the democratic 


and symmetrical reformers, we inust 
think that he haa treated sumewhat 

i the educational reformers, 
or those who wish to ave & prepou- 
derance to intellect. particular, 


particular, 
the difficulties 


be rt = 
ee cee metal 


ligious or medical sectarianism, Sir 
xander Grant is lum ly 
learned on the Ancient Stoica, but 





exceedingly clever in the parallel 
which he tlrawx between the Stoical 
aud Calvinism, with ita ex- 
ternal gloom and its high necessarian- 
iem ; we need acarcely add, that 
he does not forget to have a fing or 
two at Bishop Butler. Myr. Peurson 
produces an extremely interesting and 
reverent cxauy ov Hymna and Hymn 
Writers. We must, however, utterly 
dient from onc of his leading re 
positions, that “hynms couched in 
ximilitudes, or descriptive of seencry, 
might he barred from public worship 
Without any los te the xelection.” 
What would become of that most 
Deantiful and 
hymm by Bishop Heber: ~ 
From (ireeniand’s iey mountains, 
From Iudia’s e ttrand,” 

There is a wew hymn for the even- 
ing, in the Jast ‘collection of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, by the 
authoressof “Moral Songs,” which we 
venture to quote, becwuse it in as yet 
wot very well known: - 

“The rowate hue» of early dawn, 

‘The bightness uf the day, 

‘The erimson of the sunset sky, 
Mow fast they fade away ! 

0} tor the pearly gates of heaven, 
Uh! for the golden fluor, 

‘Ol! for the Sun of Righteousnes, 
‘That setteth novermare ! 

“The highort hopes wo cherish here, 

How fast they tire and taint! 

How many u spot defiles 


Popular tuiasionary 








Oh! for a voice to praine our King, 
Nor weary day of night. ™ 

“Here faith is ours, and hoavenly hope, 

pail, grace to lead ur higher 

eT® Oro ‘tectneam, and peace, 
our ty th ot an = a Lei ' 
? by thy love, und anguish, Lord! 

Ob ? by thy life laid down! 
Ob! that we fall not from thy grace, 

Nor ensl away our crown." 


Will Mr. Pearson be good enough 
to read that nimple but most lovel 

and then tell us whether he 

be cruel enough to blot it out 

his abstract 


with the wet sponge of 





Qajord Emaye. 1858. Loudon: 
University Calendar. Tess 
Job and Semmes Parker. 


=; John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Corrected to December 31, 1687. Oxford: 


1658.1 Uniwersity ee 
fornula' ? While, on the whole, we 


‘Mir Pearson it uc. 1 


ndling expressions,” and dis- 
like the modern Methodistic and 
oratorian erotic hymnology, we _can- 
not be so stern aa to erase “Dear 
or “Dear Saviour.” Whoever 


eur with 


“Bun of my soul! thou Saviour dear” 
too familiar, or had the heart to wish 
it trauslated into, more frigid terms t 
The Norsemen, in Teeland, by Dr. 
Dasent, is at once learned and pic- 
turesque; and it will be of especial 
interest totheadinirersof Mr. Arnold » 
Balder Dead, ws it gives them an 

opportunity of inspecting the blocky 
which the poet has shaped and ¢1 
selled for his purpore. Dr. Phi 
aore's paper, on the * Influence of the 
Canon Low,” ia aamasterlyandexhaus- 
tive document. On the whole, how- 
ever, the prexent volume 
to its predeceniom in the excellence 
no less than in the variety af its con- 
tents. We congratulate: the editor, 
indeed, on the absence of the offensive, 
theological, rationalizing spec talittions 
which disfigured one or two papers in 
the of 1b57; Int it wust be 
confense “that thore are no articles to 
‘be compared with thexe which were 
contrilmted, on former oecsious by 
Professor Muller, Dr. Thomson, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Charch, 
‘and Mr, Sellar, 

‘We have reserved the last essay 
in the present collection—Ozyord 
& nteeraity Reforma vy Goulwin Sinith, 

as Professor of Modena 
History, nie & somewhat more de 
tailed notice. The aulject and the 
author give peculinr interest to the 
article : the subject, because the re- 
form of our own University is now 
the theme of anxious forvbuding ; and. 
tho author, beenure he is a ke ceutie- 
man of liberal views, of acknowledged 
eminence, and, as asxixtant-seeretary 
to the University Conumission, of large 
information in this peculiar depart- 
ment. We think this essay also, 
though undoubtedly able, yet a Hele 
disappointing. The author scems to 


to write under restraint—-with a but- 


ton, as it th 

OF ide fags. sash ‘rather an fab coy 

inalpec of resulta sas the phil oenkie 
ent of prmeivl lex. 


Bite, a in cently pablished 
sony ectures bes follow- 













Be eee Cnmbcion, wrantyte he 


ot BO distinguish 7 tinguished an ornament: — 
“ tot in_ Cam! 
where the sigan which which oma 
= arte eS ace ‘i Grr t oe 

nay sti seen ; look at the 
iy er Tak a he a 
—conceive the persons whom these 
names represent—imagine them as 
any one who has ever taken part tn in 
any council, or comm sie: 

mittee, or couclave of any 

and must imagine theca ner 
ficing, another insisting on, a favourite 
expression; a new turn given to one 
senteuce, a Charitable colour thrown 
over anuther; the edge of a sharp ex- 
preshion. blunted by one party, the 
ating of a bitter xurcasm drawn 
ither.” Professor Goldwin Smit! 
ight have filled up afew 

of this racy outline. He nnght legiti- 
iuately have told us a little of “the 
favourite expressions” which were 
evchided, or even of the “ bitter sar- 
custun” which were drawn, He has 
ncterred to make his eniy somewhat, 
cull, ny ys 2 and iinperconal. 

. Sinith begins by tracing the 
hints “Of Oxford reform. Here, at 
the outset, Le is rather meagre and 
inaccurate, The class list of 1607 in 

“ Hunanities” aud Mathematics was 
not exactly the alpha of intellectual 
reform. For nt least six years pre- 
vioux to the Examination Statutes of 
1907 and 1809, it had been left to the 

option of candidates for degree whe- 
ther they would offer themselves for 
the ordinary examination or for a 
stricter ordeal held at Easter Term, 
at which honors were aw At 
this examination those who eminenth; 
distinguished themselves were ‘laasod 
under the title “ Candidati qui ae ex- 
aminatoribus imaximé commendave- 
runt ig The was limited to 
twelve, and le names Were arranged 
un ese of morit. Je cre than 

Wwelve appeared worthy istinctic 

Hhey mute fo be referred ton class 02 





“Candidati qui ee egregid commen- 

daverunt.” These acanty taterisn lists, 
however though notice in 
any historical record of Oxford educa- 
tional not appear to 

iy eminence 

qrces of ths Hou, Brederic Wer, ad 
memorable class Termint Sti, 


Michadlis, ap. 1807, the intellectual 
movement went on down to 1835 with 
Illustrious results. Two colleges in 
Spee, Balliol and Oriel, threw their 
lowshi aad produced a 
ed men. In 1835, 
Smith, the move- 
scademical reform was 
crossed by a great religious movement. 
“That movement,” he adds, “was 
ecclesiastical, not academical.” This 
fseertion is far too curt and summary. 
In an article on Dr. Newman's book 
on University Education, in March, 
1867, we ventured to class the enuren 
of the nizing Movement in Ox- 
ford, 98 postive and neyutive. The 
positive arose from studies, trom local, 
‘temporary, or influences : the 
negative from a want of counterbal- 
ancing checks, and especully from 
the need of a fixed schoo! of scientific 
theology. In 1850 the Romanizing 
movement was over. At all events, 
the tide had subsided, and was, only 
marked by a fringe of spray along 
the sand, and hy a few staznant pools 
at this point or that. A new statute 
was then introduced, which added 
two new “schools” those of Juris 
dence and Mudern History, and of 
jatural Science. It would sce to 
be undeniable that, with some eni- 
neut exceptiuns, the Tractariana, ns 0 
were adverse to the claims of 
“Many Oxford men of that 
day owe to Newmanism 4 strong 
sense of the reality ant value of spi- 
i ings; not a few, perhay) 
ie ruin of their iu 





2 


fesaoriute ; fel- 
the narrowest 
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old styled Mr. Jonsthan 
Swift, “troublesome fellows :? 
and they were called up before 
and “severcly admonished.” And the 
ery of elderly “dons” was, that this 
sort of thing must be put down. Tho 
itive young men, the troublerome 
Flows, have carried the day with a 
vengeance. 

It war under these circumrtances 
that Lord Johu Russell proposed a 
University Commission. It ia said 
that among hia Conuniasioners he 
wished to mclide some men of ex- 
treme Conservative opinions, but that, 
these geutlemen met the ministerial 
overtures with a decided refusal, 
The Commission, however, proceeded 
bravely with its work, ‘The meetings 
were all beld ut the official residence 
if the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
Downing-xtrect, The first took place 
on Saturday, 19th October, 1850, the 
last on Prulay, 23rd April, 1459—the 
intermechate meetings being no lers 
than cighty-five. Once only waa Mr, 
Stanley, the kecietary, alvent from 
hin poxt; three times anly did the 
indefatigable chairman, Btop Hinds, 
Jail to attest the immuter by his sig- 
uature. The report itselt is signed by 
the chairmen, by Dr. Tait (now Bishop 
of Loncton), Dr. Jeune, Dr. Liddet 
Mr. Dampier, Professor Baden Powell, 
and Mr. Jolmson (now Dean of 
Wells. It occupies 200 lurge pages, 
to which add 15 for special statements 
by Mr. Dampier and Mr. Goldwin, 
Snith, assistant-sccretary ; 40 for 
correspondence apt index ; and 387 
for evidence: and the result i» one of 
the largest of blue bouks. Mr. Sinith 
ig not unnaturally and not unjnstly 
proud of the charucter aud style of 
this remarkable document, of itr suc- 
cint, clear, and effective statement 
and discuasion— 


Magne m doi 
Magose mentis opus, nec do lodice parandA 


This pretty little hantling waa “laid 
in the lap of a Conservative govern- 
ment ;” which, however, had speedily 
toyield to the Coalition Mi under 
Lord Aberdeen. By them the bill 
was dealt with, and’ passed inte law, 
an “An Act to inake farther provision 
tor the good government and exten- 
sion of the University of Oxft of 
fa Oem therein, and of the Ool- 
and 








int Mary, Winchester (17 
18 Vic, cap. 81, 7th sop, 


1858.) University Reform. Ls 

1884)”. The bill itself, like most  Sever'd from the honds of kindmd, tamght, 

things i ‘compromine, ‘bia ionely heart to school, 

and tra welted inte tape by the byte Riles emciog indmess, or his 
hammers Lord Jobn Rus- cherished, 

Psi) and Mr, Gladstone, ‘Two impor- OF aRiaet Wave begs, hiss 


tant changes were ina at at 
once—the rongregation of residents 
tonk the place of the members of 
convocation at large, and testa were 
abolished for the inferior degrees. It 
must not be supposed that Mr. (. 
Smith's atrong approval of the latter 
step arises from latitudinarianism. 
sf lish opinion not only sanctions, 
but demands, the existence of a reli 
gious system in that whi 
time, the student's } the re- 
ligion can seareely Le way other than 
that of the Estabhshed (burch. 
¢hureh, established in the nation 
large, bat uot established in the U 
versitien, would, indeed, be a very 
anomalons institation.” The gener 
resnits of the changes brought abont 
by the Commission are (hus strongly 
andl briefly summed up. “The tel- 
Jowships and xcholarsbips, generally, 
are opened to merit , the ntanber ane 
value of the scholarships aud exhitn- 
tions are vreatly increased ; the obro- 
Jete monastic cudes are cither swept 
away or mule subject to amendnicnt 
that i», to abolition by the Vallee, 
with the vonsent of their visitors ; 
the College revenuer have been more 
fairly distributed between the ditfer- 
ent grades of the iunndations ; the 
powers of visitation have n 
strengthened and ascertained ; the 
profexsoriate has been nilent, 
though not completed, and its direct 
endowments have been improved by 
appropriations out of the College re- 
venues, besides the power given to 
Colleges of retaining wartied profes- 
sors in their fellowships.” 

Of conrse, severul moral entangle 
mouts rie in carrying out there 
important alterations. There were 
men, and those among the wikest 
aud best in Oaford, to whom the 
opening of fellowships, mul the tam- 

ing With founders’ bequents, ap- 

4 pnaberly Loren The feelings 
of such men found 9] expression im 
the following lines fore the pen of 
the first moralist and 
Oxford, and, probably, of England :— 
“*'Yet bethink thee that the whence 


bounties 
To toe on of prteato Poling al ia force 
and being owed. 





rh ia, for the 
rad the re. 



























chaloyist of and 


Im his age’s Gasvistion, fondly tarn’d the 
childless 


man. 
ths i of kindness 
roo Se aeopiig ne re felt, 


lanl Aer eae 
ry he heart. 
Panage Cog” Phiontisterion, p. 20, 
Beautifully said! But what if the 
donation to 2 particnlar district, or to 
2 particular schuol, corrupted a na- 
tional university, and helped to injure 
the youth of England by the 
tual "presence of chartered and. 
viviouy imbecility, tricked ont in the 
paraphernatra of academic di ity t 
‘And with what consistency ‘a the 
ante 
founders come from those who, in 
they own persons, were the most 
flagrant instances of a yet more cou- 
niderable exchange of the letter for 
the spirit (Tf the kings anc eaints, 
the Tishops and chancellors of the 
uiiddle ages, could, indeed, revisit 
those stately domen and solemn min- 
sters if they could walk down the 
halls where their almamen are fed, or 
stand in the ainles where the surpliced 
recipients of their bonnty are as- 
sembled at rites of worship—if we 
could suppose them unilluminated by 
the larger Jight of eternity, and un- 
«haugerd hy the mystery through which 
they haye passed—to ree Oxford as 
she is, it is easy to imagine what 
spectacle, beyond all would 
excite their” indignation. Not the 
nicht of au Erishman or a Scot, a man 
of Vornwall or Rutland, sitting in the 
seat which he had bequeathed 


of violating the intention of 


they lived in 
deya, for the moat 
men beyond their age, would have 


to the wants of the present age. 
e stand was al y aae = 
iving 4 preference to poverty in the 
Section to fellowships This also 
was over-ruled. No man educated 
at Oxford in the nineteenth century 
ean have the alightcat tence to 
come Literally under the claas of pav- 
peres et indiyentes contemplated by 
original statutea. As a mutter of 
fact, too, open fellowships will hurdy 
ever be won by a rich man ; they 
will not be his labour. 
removal of the obhgatiun to 
take orders was alw strongly con- 
tested by many religious men. Ax 
Christians and Churchmen we are 
rather inclined to rejoice. Those 
vows, the most selemm which human 
lips can utter, should not be spoken 
under compulsion. Tho Uuiversity 
should no longer he degraded, ant 
the Church bumihated, by the pre- 
sence of hundreds of priests, dincrmi- 
nated from the Ixymen round them 
no pastoral work -kuown, tou 
only as jolly good fellow: 
superior jndges o ‘port. The eatended 
system 


5 


‘instraction will also demand 
a class of men who have devoted 
much time and thought to studica 
which must, necessarily, lie out of the 


way of most cl en. 
echemes of University exten- 
sion come under the head of Oxford 
reform. One, the sluw growth of 
years of thought and dixeumsion; the 
other, a sort of nally of gonius— flash 
of inventive power in the new congre- 
we inean the plan of private 
and that of granting certain 
Universit degrees to the boys of 
‘upper and middie-plass achools. Yet, 
strange to say, the alow and so! 
Brie has been a complete failure. 
the 





ig represented in the calendar for 
year by our accomplished 


count Mr. Litton, and six. 
bu othe ash und i 
Boag: seemingly visionary ject 
bas 60 scent ag i to 
frighten those who it foot. 
hundred 70, res 
Ives for examination only = 
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“We have now,” ‘Mr. Smith, 
“to set to work, with anfetiared hands 
sod increased he ary, out 

improved system of education 
embodied in the new statute—the sys- 
tem which is to give the University 
new life, hy bri her once more 
into direct connexion with the prac- 
tical requirements and interests of 
the age.” 

But before speculating onthe future, 
it may he well to look back to the 
post. Has the great intellectual re- 

form of 1507 worked practically well? 
We attempt to answer the question hy 
certain intelectual statistics, carefully 
uthered from the clasa lista. Let ue 
look at the various classes from 1407 
to Jos7—forty years. 

In those forty years, there have 
been 157 yirefs, a fraction over eleven 
per anaum. How many of there 
eleven have heen in any degree von- 
spicuaus in afterlife f We answer 
by a list, including almost every name 
of conxiderable distinction. 


1908, Sir Robert Peel, 
inoy, Mr. Keble. 

1R10. Sir W. Hamilton. 
1811. Dr. Mayo. 
Right Hon. 
Mr, Naasau W, Senior. 
Judge Coleridge. 
Bishop Short. 

Deon Milman, 

Bishup Hampden. 

Dr. Armoild. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton. 
Dr. Burton. 

Bishop Longley. 

Sir J. W. Awdry. 





G, R. Dawson, 
yar, 
1813. 
1816. 
1815. 


rete. Siz J. W. A 
1st7. Bis jaring. 

Mr. Grerwelie’ 

Sir R. Bethell. 

Mr. Round. 

Viscount Sandon, 

Sir D. Sandford, 

Right Hon. H, Labouchere. 
‘Archdeacon Dodgson. 

Sir W. Heathcote. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Bishop Denison. 

Dr. Pusey, 

Lora Shaftesbury. 
Professor Garbett. 

Lord Carliale. 

4ion. Fraucis Curzon. 


1816. 


1819. 
1820. 


1824, 
1825. 


lord Newark. 2 
1827, Mr. Herman Merivale. 


Dr. Acland. 

Professor Claughton. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Lord Kigin. 

Mr. 8. Denison. 

Mr. Marriott. 

Lord Canning. 

Bishop Jackson. 

Dean Liddell. 

Right lon. R. Lowe. 
Bishop Tait. 

Mr. Roundell Palmer. 

Mr, Adams. 
Right Lon. KE. Cardwell. 
Professor Donkin. 

Mr, Bode. 

Mr. Ryle 

Profesvor Stanley, 

Mr, Rawlinson, 

Bishop Rigaud. 

Bishop Trower, 

Dr. Gouldbura. 
Profonsor Jowett. 

Sir 8. Northcote. 

Dr. M, Bernard. 

Mr. Mansel. 

Sir G. ¥. Bowen. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Professor G. Smith. 
Professor Conington. 


1831. 


1832, 


1833, 









1847. Lord Wodvhous 
Total, First Classes, « 457 
Notables, - + 6 & 


This makes it evident that an Ox- 
ford first class ix absolutely a test of 
power. Given o first-class man, with 
prolonged life and health, aud the 
odds ure almost equal that he will 
shine among his fellows in some way: 
be it as clergyman, lawyer, statesman, 
or man of letters, 

But test thowe classes relatively. In 
the wamo forty years there were, as 
nearly as possible, 920 second claxsex, 
or exuctly 23 per annum. Now, these 
eminent second-class men, whom we 
have marked, are just tliese — 


Mr, Alex. Mac- 
donnell. 

Rt. Hon. W. Beree- 
ford. 


Hartley 
Sir Charice 
Dr, Jelf. 


Froude, 
Rt. Ton, H. Corre. 
Zon Pr Senta 
Lord H, Bentinck. 
Bishop Trower. 
Bishp. Wilberforce. 
ProfessorJacubson. 
SirCullingEardley. Mr. Freeman. 
Total, Recond Class, . 
Notables, - . . 


The numerous third class—proba- 
diy sume 1,4K)—lo not give more 
than fifteen or twenty notables, in- 
eluding Bushop Armstrong, Mr. Moz- 
Jey, Dr. Newman, Dr, Thomson, of 
Queen’s, and. Mr.’ Reade, the cele- 
brated novelist. The fourth class, 
perhnps 1,600 slrong, may yield some 
sixteen notables, belonging, in nearly 
every case, to whut ia known to the 
initiated 1s the honvrary_ fe 

‘ht Honour- 
uskin, and 








Among these are the 
able Sidney Herbert, Mr, 
others. 

It would appear, then, that on the 
whole, the univernity of life confirms 
the decinious of the achuols ; that the 
proportion of distinguished men in the 
neveral classes is uot far off the pro- 
portion who are crowned with more 
serions linrels. While, to encourage 
those who fail, it would appoar that a 
“second,” like Whately, occasi 
takes a “first” in life; and that “out- 
silers” in the third and fourth eome- 
times leave firsts “nowhere!” But 
surely these statistiva are wi of 
nate, and, on the whole, endorse the 
University aystem as a test of general 
power and promise. Once more, look 
at the first-class men in clasaica, In 
forty years 457 of these have walked 
out ofthe schools, bright with hope, and 
elastic with expectation. The 


of Eton or Winchester, a star of the 
eight or of the eleven; more fre- 
Teatiy cuit and’ « pallid boy aod 
i and 

if not the reatlesmees of 


than the average number 
and thoughtful author 
Man's Hox ” and the 
and fiery Parnell—have sunk 
e grave, before they have had 
engrave their names upon 
fe Temple of Fame. Many 
have cartied their talents into 
obsoure country parishes—not dead, 
but buried, an was said of Bishop But- 
Jer in his earlier career as a clergyman 
—men whose large acquirements are 
hidden in tho church, like the exqui- 


FRALE & 
fee 


1H 


“The smallest tribe I yet have seen: 
Plain was their dreso, and modest was their 


micn, 
Great idols of mankind ' we neither claim 
‘The praise of merit, nor sspire to fame; 
But, safe in desert from the applaase of men, 
‘Would die unbeard of, as we 3 


But deducting for deaths -for the 
talents concealed in the piousohwnrity 
of the sanctuary, or the useful drulg- 
ery room, or drowned in 
the luacious hogaheads of the Commoen- 
Toom port—it may wafely be asserted 
that one first-class man out of every 

will be eminent among hixfellows, 
Different, indeed, are the paths which 
these yourg men have trodden from 
the doors of the rchools. The author 
of the “Christian Year” has nentlel 
down into the vine-clad parsonage of 
Hursley, Sir W. Hamilton ture bis 
way through the thorniest paths of 
thought, until last year he laid down his 
wearied head to rest in the Univereity 
where he had taught ao diligently. 
Coleridge won, and wore, and resigned. 
in the full maturity of bik genius, tho 
ermine of a judge. Arnold did his 
work bravely in the heat und dust of 
Rags. Moberly carried his strong 
Feampdon Taset ee fo Winchester, 
, Denison, Varin; 
Tait, Hamilton, have leurusd by ex: 
pewience the cares whieh aeornjwny 
episeopal: in an age of contro- 
bi aA J ell, Labouchere, 
reo, Sir C. Lewis, Gladstone, have 
uclves a name in the state. 
Elgin, Cann aud Wode- 
have worn | dignities in 
countries. One, at least, whose 
me his contemporaries fol- 
sdmirstion—whose voice 
® sree epell of sweetness and 


hved unween.~ 





hewne, 


Oxford Borays: 


[Aug. 


iim i we conju trips wenried 
if we conjecture a 

mind and » half broken heart into 
the church that promises and 
can give nothing but the torpor of 
paraly sis—we allude to Dr. Manning. 
Urchilencon Denison has whirled along 
is rol in a duxt of controversy. 
Dean Milman has bent over the dos 
of the historian. Sir George Bowen 
is busy in the isles of his favourite 
Greece. Mr. Ryle jerks ont his tricts, 
whone short, sharp utterance, havo 
sunk into xo many hearts. Mr. R. 1. 
Wilberforce restshingentle heart, after 
all its dowbta, under the blue sky of 
Italy. Mr. Ronndell Palmer is walk- 
i i ho wooliack. 

‘emay heallowed, with 
lence, to point out somo 
atill require improve- 












anent. 
The subject. of University studies, 
is one which Mr. Sinith has scarcel; 


touched, bat on which we would wil- 
lingly have had the ndvantage of his 
very conipetent criticism. The achont 
of mental philosophy, proposed by the 
University Coniniasioners, has never 
Deen wakened into existenve. It isa 
Joss only _in point of apparent. sym- 
anctry, The Aristotic, Butler, Rucon, 
and Imsiv of the examination for ¢las- 
sical honors, are sufticient to stimulate 
the appetite for such investigations, 
where it exists; and the apparent in- 
concruity of the stucics smumed up 
nader the forauta of “Litt, Hun.” 
renders them uo better test of general 
cayweity and aptitude. But the oh- 
tinate persintenct: in excluding theo- 
Jogy from a recognised place among 
Oxford honors, is a more serious mat. 
ter, and, as we think, likely to entail 
misfortunes analogous to rome which 
have alrondy ocourred. 

An able leater in the Times, nome 
two years acu, treated of the decadence 
of thealogical learning in Oxford. The 
fact of such decadence was assumed 
upon the high anthority of the Ia- 
Professor Hussey, It might 
have been confirmed by the ominous 
words of the Commissioners, “learned 
theologianx are very rare in OxforiL” 

The writer of the article in question 
seemed to asnume thut while a system 
of cxarvinations is favourable 
diffusion of a certain modicum of 


Jearning aver a ae a of students, it 
may onal avoursl 
the ion of gigantic learning 








1668, 


in individaale. And this he ay 
to consider the solution of Mr. Hus- 


ones difficulty. 
ut it is important that all edu- 
cated men, who take a believing and 
reverent interest in onr Uburch, shoud. 
steadfastly bear in mind, that while 
most branches of learning in Oxford 
have felt the afimizdye of cxamiuation, 
theology still slmalieia on, There ix, 
indeed, a voluntary examination, but 
oT pases it. There are 
annual prize essays, which are com 
poted for with eurnestnesy, «nd have 
done much good, but which, of course, 
are quite beyond the many. There is 
an examination in art and perip- 
ture history at degrer, which is some- 
thing, and very far’ from a sham, 
There are also excellent lectures, 
which, however (except in the cue 
of the pastoral professor, who insists 
Upon writing sermons), Invals¢, necen 
nurily, no exertion on the part of the 
student. Beyond there points, Oatord 
doos nothing for the atudy of theolozy 
as auch, 

The ubjections to theological eva 
minations, in the alstract, 50 often 
heard in Osford, are utterly futile. 
Tf party spirit be, indeed, so furious, 
that worn exmminers cannot be ev. 
pectol tu arrive at an impartial deri- 
sion Rpun RnsWwers in biblical criticn in 
and evelesiastical history, the sooner 
the pehool of rnodern history be closed 
the better. No donbt the press of 
vorapetition pon the field of sacred 
jearuing may beemne distrsinely 
i it lar casen, Bat 
by parity of reasoning the present 
cal mmeneaern should also he 
lergraduates get 
their pass divinity in extraordin: 
ways. Better is hard work, even w 
two businesalike an air, than stapid 
jndolence. -Mumy a mah im cracking 
the shell will get at the living kernel. 
Tho student often suchs treasure front 
tho sand of avicutifie theelugy ; and 
avsuredly, in thig abucgation On- 
ford of her functions, wi a teacher and 
trainer of tho clergy, we read the 
cause of many evils. It in astonishing 
to us that people secur so blind to 
thie Ci gations aluwber under 
sermons. Ivroyerent farmere liken 
Mr. So-and-so in hie yulpit to an 
elderly bum-boo in a churn. No 
wonder, the man never 
‘wrote & sermon fore he was or- 
dained, and never had a single hint 























University Reform. 


on his manner or delivery. There 
is a rush of young fellows, ahd of 


clergymen, to Romanism, or 
xem! Socinianiam, as the voosel is 
steered by the strong hand of a New- 
man or a Jowett. No wonder, whore 
the abseuce of sound exogeticat criti- 
cium, and a pervading theological 
xcienco, makes every able man stand 
Jooking on in stupid adsniration at 
theories which a fuller light would 
have shown to be ingeniously-woven 

hweba, or old berosios ‘cleverly 
ed out, With a divinity choot 
Tike that of Dublin University, Tract 
xe. would have beon an impossibility, 
aud Mr. Jowett would have 
male soabhaned of his Conment 
that he would never have brought it 
to a second edition. 

At anny seem in the highest de- 
tace prenumptuour for an individual 
to speak in this atyle of a great Uni- 
versity. But, the establishment of 
tlievlagient school hax done the high- 
ext honour to our own College; and we 
ave innch satisfaction in Suoting tho 
Jauguane of the Cambridge University 
Commssion 2 

“The syndicate suggest the institu- 
tion of an entirely new class of thes i- 
cal students. ‘hes propose ‘that under 
risulations to be Imd down by the 
nate, und after making the same sub- 
scription as Bachelors of. students 
in theology may obtain tho title of Li- 
centiates in theology... . With respect 
ty the general administration of the fa- 
culty of theology, great advant 
would result from the institution of a 
board of theological studhes, an 6 
ta that which already exists for wathe- 
inatical, and to that which has been sug- 
gested for clamecal studies... If to 
this pass cxamination in theology were 
superadded onc with classes, or carti- 
ficates of honor, and embracing a enffi- 
ciently comprehensive range of subjects, 
tho effort would, probably, be to secure 
the careful preparation ofa large bod, 
of the candidates for Holy Orders. 4 
18 not our intention to attempt to partt- 
cularize tho new foundation which would 
be to carry out a 






echeme of theological instruction. It 





‘We may add, that the late revered’ 


theological achool. At all events, 
tecommendativns of the Cam- 
Commissioners have been 
into effect, with the happiest 
Forzlte fo the Sires =~ the: ar 
bridge ical school promises 
be as honoured and as useful as its 
sister institution in Ireland. If Ox- 
ford would not b: branded as uneyual 
to attempt the task which Cambridge 
nd Dublin have pe. formed with aig- 
nal succese—if the would not have 
her hoods, in desk or pulpit, oun- 
verted from insignia of hononr to 
badges of inferiority if he would 
not, in fature years, suffer froin the 
wildest alternations of theoloxival cx- 
ores, to thore which have 
driven Manning and Newman to a2 
infallible chair, and Congeve to the 
wrel drivellings of the worshi:> 
of deified humanity—she will be u» 
and doing. She will not allow it to 
he said, that while her schools cf 
nataral science, of jurisprudence, pc- 
Jitical economy, and modem history, 
are glowing with the life of ler edv- 
cational rejavenescence, thevlogy. th> 
mother of sciences, is sitting, dragged 
aud pop)ied. uponber tottering throne, 
wu py fat wack lazy nlecpern, 
Her divines must not remain ou the 
level of the lost shallow and idle 
century, while her scholars, philo- 
sophers, aud historians, are in the 
frome, ranks of the progress of the 


worl 

And perhaps we may he allowe. a 
word in lusion, in reference to cur 
own University. Our respect aud ed- 
tmuiration for that noble institution kes 
not been manifested in unnecemary 
it or in incessant asgeveia- 


We have always wished rather to 


pom teechl the 
moved, if thoheat ef limnseion hea 


ford our traditions are mathematical. 


‘fort. (Aug. 


and general literatura, to the 
peclegy snd gener emoluments of the 
University of Dublia, may be no 
longer disregarded. fame and 
all meaus Jet them continue 60, ant 
let scientific arquirementa have a de- 
vided preponderance ; but there is 
surely a narrowness in the system 
which has excluded some of ita most 
splendid talent» frow its most diatin- 
guished honors, Archer Butler, Fits- 
gerd, and Ringwood, woud have can- 
Las much hustre on the fellowship 
an it could have retlected upon them. 
Lord Macaulay, Dean Milman, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Stusrt Mill, Mr. Hallun, 
had they been member of our Uni- 
versity, could never have written 
F.T.(.D. after their name. The Dub- 
liv University Commissioners have al- 
realy remarked, that, “it ia not very 
convenient that theological teachers 
should, usat jrennt, besclected chiefly 
on account of their mathematical pro- 
ficiency ;” and that new neptennial 
fellowrhips should be created, to he 
obtained on an exmuination in which 
divinity showd aceupy the important 
piace which mathematics and physics 
hold in the examinations for the exist- 
ing tellowshipe.” ‘This is the fine end 
of the wedge, and we hojw it may be 
purbed further. The mathematically 
eachisive harbarism uf Cambridge bas 
Tong since becu modified. The fellow. 
shipsof Trinity have peer awell-epring 
of Bhilono phival and literary life. 
is a worthy precedent. We do not 
consider competitive examinations a 
sutticiont tent of academical o tion 5 
but it is well fur us to remember, that 
while our University hos carried off 
the lion's share of military appoint 
ments, we have been Jeft far behind 
by Oxford aud Cambridge in the wri- 
tership examinations, where literature 
ig on equal terms with mathematics, 
But we lenve these and other points 
with perfert confidence in the wisdom 
An sonore ot the muthoritice of the 
niversity of Dublin, the worthy suc- 
censors: of men who had commenced 
scademical reform, when Oxford was 
uttering ectape of an eftete logic in 
herdelirvum tremensof acentury ; and 


the University of Milt Gray, and 
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“Broarapay,” aays Dr. Johnson, “is 
very ly well executed.” Yet, it 
may be aided, that well ar ill exe- 
cuted, it is very rarely uninteresting. 
Tt haz often been remaiked, that te 
write the life uf the least Javeahle of 
mankind is, in nine cases out of ten, 
to fall in love with bin —something 
in the same way ak the natura 
comes to entertain a strange aflee 
for the weird-shapen centipede, whese 
manners and customs he has watehed 
with such scrutinizing curiosity. And 
the glow with which the biographer 
executes his task reldom fails to 
awaken a congenial warmth in the 
susveptibilities of hin readers. 

One would think that the lives of 
godly men might be likely to form an 
exception to this rule. The martyr, 
indeed, or the minsionary, presents 

ints of view which al! the world 
isreadly to understand. The sublimity 
of wive endurance ix only lens 
fascinating than the eublinity of mili- 
tary heroism. The pala of Tudia— 
the sapphire bine and dazzling surf 
of the sea which girdles the Melane- 
sian Ilana, supply & romantic frame- 
work to encase the picture of the 
messenger of pence. The feet thit 
are commonplace cnough along our 
streeta and parishes grow strangely 
beautiful upon the distant and purple 
mountain tops. The imlated cases, 
too, in which the saint is a scholar, 
like Arnold; or a philosopher, like 
Pancal; or an orator, like Chalmers; 
or a poet, like Heber; or a Politician, 
like Wilberforce—havo angles which 
Teflect the light upon the outward 
Foridy printed | panes, which give to 
the whiteness of the heavenly radi- 
ance thuse richer hues ani that more 
variegated off which will al- 
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wayn beadmired,whilethenativelight, 
divinely golden pale, is unnoticed. 
Bat, the average mass of religious men 
=~ yensaensed of qualities which tell in 
the long run. and cannot be concen- 
trated into theclixirofa remanticaitu- 
ation -governed by principles which 
in proportion to their intensity they 
are unable to avalyze und incumpetent 
to defend, and which often weur the 
appeaninee of narrewnens or of bigotry, 
~ quiet. and living in a world of 
thought, whose air cannot be breathed 
by the uninitiates n no degree in- 
teflertually superior to the educated 
men and Women whom we meet every 
duy of our existence - how is it that 
the revords of such liver are not only 
written, but received with avidi 

It isa fact, that religious Liograp! 

is not only eminently popular wit 
every section aud every mib-section of 
the Christian Church—beyond 
other species of spiritual Look, it ip 
fumucthing more than tolerated by men 
who world admit of themselves that 
they are not religions. How is this? 
Ls :t that ax we perform our deeds 
of herviam by proxy, in reading of 
Neinwwn or Napoloon, so by some 
subtle self deception we would be 
religious through Vicars, Hammond, 
or «ling ject ourselves into 
the subject of the piows memoir— 
experience, ata cheap rate, a virarious 
conversion, without the anguish and 
self-surrender of personal repentance; 
and identify ves with i 
which do not work from the depth of 
our own inner-being, and are but faint 
and glimmering sympathetic refleo- 
tions of motives that are not our own, 
foal espera Boworer this 

jowever 

Bay bes 6 fact remnains core that 











worldly—even_ irreligious, minds— 
weem to feel that there is somet 
eoothing, as well as golemn-in books: 
thisclaas. They can gazcupou the spoc- 
tacle of a good man’s hfe aud death 
aa they would upon the spectacle of 
® splendid sunset, and Jearn nothing 
more practica) from these memorials 
of exalted holiness than from the 
luminous trail which the expiring day- 
light leaves iu the western sky. — 

‘Our table is covered with specimens: 
of religions biography. We shallnever 
Be abio to wind our way through # 
maze without something of a yp) 
Let us consider the chief crux of 

ious biography in the Christian 
Gharch, with especial reference to our 
own; we shall then, perhaps, be in 
a better position to catimate the merits. 
and defects of the peculiar style of 


religious biography which invets with 
#0 inwch acceptance in the present 













Scripture i the great trensure- 
house religions Itography. Its 
oldest book is rather w silver-linked 
chain of lives than the complicated 
network of a regular history. The 
enll of Abraham ia the cerm of every 
shapter headed, “The Conversion,” or 
“The Great Ohange,” in subaequent, 
biographies. The records of domestic 
sorrows, of which they ure full, take 
their key-note from the voice of grief 
over the dying wife in Ephrath. The 
memorials of death-beds have their 
type and precedent in him whe cried. 
out, “I buve waited for thy salva- 
tion, O God,” Vefore he pathered 
up his feet into the bel. When we 
pass to the New Tentament, it is 
significant of its free and personal 
character, that its dogmatic theology 
is not frozen into ensayx, but poured 
out in letters; while “the won!” out 
of which the whole web of the Gospel 
ia woven is w fourfold divine Livgra- 





phy. 

‘Upon leaving the nacred volume, 
tho character of biography immedi- 
ahety peeina te sitet. T ney are occa- 

and exceptional passages 

—like the inary of Volyearp, 
and many anccdotes in Eusebius— 
more like what we should now expect 
in religious biography, tender and 
distinctive. But the sketches grow 
5 Taore generalized. The 
eonnd of the axe begins to be heard in 
the Temple. Weare told more of the 
strong hand of the controversialist, 
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than of the true heart of the saint. 
‘Tho very word svint comer to mean 
orthodox divine, rather than man of 
God. St. Jerome’s book of illustrious 
men, will afford examples of our mean- 
ing. Thus of Lucian and Phileas 
he writes :— 


“Lucian suffered at Nicomedia for 
confeseing Christ, in the persocution of 
Maximin, and was buried at Helleno_ 
polis, in Bythinia. . .. Phileas, an 
Egyptian of noble family and large pos- 
sessions, having become a bishop, wrote 
a very elegant bouk in praise of the 
inartyrs; avd after holiing the disputa- 
tion ‘recorded in his acts against the 
judge who tried to compel him to sacri- 
fice, was decapitated for Christ's sake.” 


St. Vietorinus is dismissed thus 
shortly and sweetly :— 

&Victorinus, Bishop of Petau, was 
not as well acquainted with Latin as 
with Greck. Hence his worke are grand 
enough in conception, but somewhat 
poor in finish of execution. His works 
are as follows: Commentarice on Gene- 
nis, &c., Against all heresies, and several 
other books, Finally he was crowned 
with martyrdom.” 


Ambrose, the Deacon of Alexandria, 
is handled with 4 curt houexsty, which 
later writers on eminent: Christian 
liver liave hardly imitated. 


« Ambroaw, originally a Marcionite, 
then cons erted by Origen, was a deacon 
of the church, and conspicuous for 
gloriously confecsing the Lard. Ai 
by his industry, at hi» expense, and by 
Lis solicitation, Ovigen dictated innumer- 
able volumes, He also, as hoing a man. 
of noble birth, had far from inclegant 
endownents, ae his cpisties to Origen 
Ie died before the 
n; and is blamed by 
many, because, rich ax he wan, he made 
no disposition in favour of his pour and 


aged friend.” 


Results are here summed up: 
books written, disputations held, con- 
fession manfully made, the crown of 
martyrdom gloriowly won and worn, 
are juentiunrd in - Re of fact 
style, The story is left to peak for 
iteolf. ‘The inner process ix taken for 
granted, or passed over as a matter 
not to be recorded in worda. 

These hard outlines melt into the 
quaintly-coloured mint of Hagiologies 
and Acta Sanctorum. Tint Sebwoan 
these and the primitive lives there 
intervenes 9 tract of religious bio- 
graphy which may be said to be 
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covered by Tillemont, of whom Gib- 
bon has obscrved, in an almost for- 
gotten pamphlet, that “his compilu- 
tions might alone be considered ax an 
immense repository of truth aud fuble 
~~of almost all that the fathers have 
reserved, or invented, or believed.” 

‘hese memoirs have something of 
the rugged Grmitive simplicity, with 
a consulerable addition of the nuper- 
natural elemont. But, like the pro- 
digies so punctnally recorded in Livy, 
these miracles are for the most part 
rather ornaments pinned on the story 
than an integral portion of it. Tt 
reads itself! off minx these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, thus present- 
ing the strongest contrant to the sacred. 
naative, of which the mirveley are 
part and parcel, und without which 
it would in most cases be ineomxedue nt 
or inconceivable, 

The Hagiologies have heen ruc. 
ceeded in the modern Charch of 
Rome by those Lives of the Saints 
which have attained xeme cirentation 
in these inlauds, wmler the clever 
editing of Father Faber of the Oratory. 
These lives were originally called into 
oxiatence, in all prohability, by two 
ciretunstances. In the first place, the 
new machinery of Congregutionn, (with 
the processes so aubtly” treated by 
Benedict in his Treatine of Conourza- 
tions) tor the investigution of titlen to. 
saintship—a sort of committee of 
spiritual Jords on the dormant. or 

puted pecrages of heaven had 
amassed a vast heap of miraenious 
stories and pions anecdotes: whic 
seemed advisable to utilize in this 
way. hen, the Reformation lad 
turned from theology proper to spiti- 
tual psychology, from the objecti 
truths of the ancient crevds to their 
subjective realization iu the believer's 
heurt and life, with eminent success. 
Here, in these spiritual combuts—in 
these sacenta from the arid denert 
where the soul ix deprived of al 
sensible consolation, to the topmost 
round of the rilver Lulder of the con 
templative life--was the very cleent 
reyuired to moet the Reformation. 
And here again the sons of Philip 
Neri were called into requisition. 
‘When the learning of the Magdolurgh 
Centuristors had shaken the founda 
tions of the Papacy, Baronius had 
endeayoured to alerprop the pillars 

Ik of his 














with the great bull 
Other of the same society were to 
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meet the enemy with assemblies for 
social worship, with warm hymns in 
the vernacular—above all, with reli- 
gions biography, which was to be 
compiled, selectod, read in the refec- 
tory of the brethren, and studied by 
all priests of the community, un‘ 
they should be able te give unction 
and vivacity to their sermonr by the 
easy introduction of appropriate auce- 
dotes from this inexhaustible tre: a 
Therewasanotir circumstance hich, 
y«thaps, sthnulated the authorities of 
the Roman Church to give promi- 
nence to these biographies, It was 
currently ohjected that the laity had 
lost their place and. privilege in_ the 
Latin Communion, and that the priest- 
hood were the church, Now, it will 
be fond stated with mueh emphanis 
in the prefaces to these Lives of the 
Saints, that the halo and aureole do 
not encompass the brows of the prient- 
hood exclusively ; that the highest 
honenrs of sanctity have, in point of 
Jwen_ gained by members of the 
laity, by hely women und men who 
laud never received the tonsure. Here 
Was ap incitement tu the tender de- 
sotion of virgins, aud the pious aspi- 
ration of earnest laymen.  Highert 
upon the earth stoud the consecruted. 
priest: in the confessional, dropping 
down the dew of pardou and peace 
finn lis uplifted handw; at the 
altar, clothed in imaniple and stole, 
the type aud image of that great 
High Priest who wore 8 ONS 
robe of mockery before Herod. But, 
lefore the golden altar, higher yet, 
and nearer to the presence, where 
frunes of richer incense go wp than ever 
curled round pyx or Renionstrance, 
ight one day stand the spirit of some 
‘the multitude who were kneeling 
the floor, whilo the priest was 
chanting on the altar stepe The 
publication of the Lives of the Saints 
was intendet as an indication to the 
Juity that the priesthood were pretty 
well content with » monopoly of the 
Saviour’s kingdom upon e: 
that they were to give the 
laity even the largest, ahare, and the 
highest place, in the glory hereafter, 
iad we sufficient space, and ade- 
quate learning in thix kind, it might 
be most interesting to attempt to 
attain, by a large induction of i- 
_ the general laws underlying 
these liven. For, ral features the 
biographies of Peter of Alcantara, 
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John of ths Crore, Rose _of 
Sis of Ascisom, uquestonstly ae 
ol isium, unquestional 

There is in al! the same asectic 
severity. Rosois memorable for some 
wonderful piece of alstinence in the 
animal frame, of which the biographer 
‘will only say, that it is “almost in- 
credible to nature.” Alphonsus Li- 
guori is fuacinated by the mncll of 
roasted sucking rig at a fair—th: 
Sdour of which Charles 

quaintly written, that “i 
and dulcified pig, animal violets,” or 
something to that effoct. A friend, 
who observes the suiut’s delight 
with the odour, procures a savoury 





morsel and ts it tohim. The 
roast_pork ippears, After an in- 
terval of sume weeks a piece of rome- 


thing is laid before Alphonsus at the 
refection, putrid, blue und gicen, 
horrid to sight and smell.“ Eat, vile 
flesh,” cried Liguori! It was the 
ion of sucking pig to which he 
ad turned with more complainance 
than his conscience could approve. 
Another anecdote of the same saint 
(wo believe) is of a t: ko near ap- 
proaching to sclf-murder that we are 
Firprised” at its appearance. 
Pomed by the naint’s cell in the night. 
le listened. He heard the whistling 
and knotted scourge fulling with a 
dull and sickening sounL He could 
restrain himself no longer, lest the 
self-tormentor should de by his own 
hand. He rushed in, and found his 
spiritual father deadly pale, and 
covered with blondy weulx. Strango 
and childish wonders nppcar in pro- 
fusion. Hosta are always flying in the 
air. The stick of Peter of Alcantara 
more than rivals the rod of the Byp- 
tian magicians. Moriela of thread 
from a garment work wonderful cures, 
Sometimes there is a kind of fantastic 
prettiness about these wonders. Fran- 
cis of Assisium finds a wreath of 
white and purple roses upon the huow. 
Qatherine of Sienna ix carried over 
the sea by a flight of angelu. Wor- 
shippers are elevated from the ground 
ascrament, and a golden 


Inenbent gl ud thelr bait 
bad forskond.” Lometinas eerie 


truths are represented in coarse and 
gene 2 tions, and the Saviour 
actual agent. ‘aal’s expressions, 
a in his ‘the marks of 

Lark sadbsdesctptioa ofthe Ghee, 
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One bu 


tesaly introduced as an of 


i « 


eo tenth ot Hie oe 
© spiritus mystery of the 
Canticles and the suistle to the 
Ephesians, is miserably and sicken- 
ingly Hteralized in the flowers, and 
kisses, and ring, and bleeding heart, 
of some of these narratives. The barn- 
ing of the noul, aud the enlargement 
of the spirit i believer, are fixed! 
into actual phynical discomfort. Wit- 
neasthe pain, likefire,in Philip's heart, 
and the awelling which distended his 
chest, and brohe one of his ribs, 
Occasionally there are storics of much 
shrewdnens, or of considerable beauty. 
A popular preacher camo to the 
tounder of the oratory for ndvice~his 
comfort in prayer was gone, His 
thoughts wandered. “I will cure 
you,” said Philip. “You preached 
well inst feast-duy. Preach thet ver- 
mon alone, und ne other, until I give 
you permission.” The’ unfortunate 
monk had no alternative: he must 
obey. In the course of a few inontha, 
the children used to point their fingers 
in the streets at the monk who had 
it one seriou. The humiliation 
seems to have had the desired effect. 
At another time, the pope was per- 
secuted by theologians about the 
aces and miracles of 9 certain nun 
eri underteuk to exumine the quee- 
tion, Mounted on a shambling mule, 
and caparises in_ ancient 
with enormous flaps, ho rode for the 
length ofa summer day to the convent 
in question. Covered with sweat, 
and gnmet with dust, he strode into 
the presence of the mother superior, 
tuceil his eredentiala, and doxired 
the sister in question to be called. 
‘When she appeared, he told her from 
whence he came, and stretching out 
his feet, commanded her to pall off 
his boots, “What 1” said the sister, 
“T, the honour of this convent, whom 
posts and doctora como to hear—I 
your, imy wudenoe}”? 1s. my 
ppo. wave Been 
enough. There zs no humility here ; 
and where thore is no humility, 
there are no miracles,” ere Te 
something childlike and beautiful in 
the story of one of these men, Francis 
Salee—we believe—ao often refer- 





we al 
rod to by Leighton. On smelling the 
ce a rose, le axl 


TOR ie poodnece my God, to have 
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it of mo from all eternity.” 


th 
is rigl became it is true, to 


id, thet, 


of insight into the mind of the 
lighta thrown freshly and pesutifully 
upon many and expressions 
love, which show how far in its deepest 
superstition the mind of the Christin 
ascetic is frum the mero repulsive 
‘ies of the Dervish or the Fukir. 
bi ur own Oharol ferticter th : 
ijographies, whuwe truth and simpli- 
city weet aatriking contrast to these 
factitious wonders and exaggerated 
standards of sanctity. The earlient 
and mout beautiful of these are of the 
ine Anglican complexion. Hooker, 
issuing from the gateway of Corpus, 
in the simplicity of his heart, to be 
mated with a shrew ; Sanderson, the 
staunch royalist, tuking off Lis niglt- 
cap reverently on his ticathbed, that 














Mr. Pullen’s hand might be laid on 
his to bless his dying bishop; 
Geo lerhert, that great lover of 


church music, but greater lover of the 
of hia mother,the church, andof 

the Holy Scriptures, “one leaf whereof 
is worth all other hooks ;” Nicholas 
Farrer, in hia oratory at little Gidding, 
a recluse without superstition : Henry 
Hammond, equally at home whether 
he were preaching hefore Charles at 
St. Jumes’, or giving his little flock 
at Penshurst those simple lessous 
which wereafterwardsilrawn together 
intg tho “ Practical Catechism ;” Dr. 
Dotine, that sweet and gentle preacher, 
who almost expired in the pulpit of 
St. Paoul’s Cathedral—have afforded 
Te le ‘the best Fra ths kind. 
a ican type of religious biogra- 
phy is soft and svothing. [tis not the 
sort of panegyric which a popular 
ther would declain from a pulpit. 

t ie set in the key to which we attune 
our voices when we walk under the 
ehurch- limes, iu @ sumsner even- 
and tall lovingly aut aolennly of 
holy dead. It fails, perhaps, in 
ge us any very vivid insight into 
8 cltarnations of tho spiritual com- 
It ia somewhat too resorved in 


tears, wweat-dropa of spiritual 
Seoas we rather feel than oe told 
from whence the odour of their holi- 
Rees 
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Tie bgrepher does not exhibit tows 
he er does not é: ous 
ilgrim, mocked at Ly lis wife and 
i and faring forth with fiery 
tertor in his heart. Rather do we vee 
him Jying in hie chamber, Peace, anil 
hear lim singing a gentle hymn, with 
his eyea on the window that opens 
towurds the sunrive, looking at the 
outlines of the heavenly city, which 
he is soun to enter. The subjects of 
theae lives are gencraliy men of culti- 
vated intellects, profound theologians 
as well aa sincere Christians, fence 
the calm, unhesitating conviction of 
truth, the sober handling of Scripture, 
nut by crumbling it into little tex! 
Int by taking ite general scope, ant 
the ready appeal to primitive anti- 
guity, which sound, perhaps, some- 
what coldly in the cars of an age that 
eminently upulsive and unscientific 
theology. In justice to such me 
who may Keem to Ws too studious an 
contemplative, we should remember 
that they were enst in an when it 
waa nut Impoosible for a Chriutian to 
adjust his time between contending 
claiins, The clergyman’s daily, or 
festival services, bis monthly commu- 
niony, (then thought “a distant re- 
turn to primitive fiequency”), bia Sun- 
day morning sertuon, his afternoon 
catechising, his “circuits” of his 
litle parish, his study, made up his 
entire work, which was quietly en- 
growing rather than excitingly in- 
tense. Herbert seems to take it for 
granted that on Sunday itself the 
Parson is not eo busy but that some 
of his farmers and humbler parish- 
doners can taste of his cheer at a com- 
fortable dinner, and hear his voies 
dincouningsweetly of his master. The 
clergyman then was not hustled from 
miteting to mecting, driven from the 
lJecture-room to the plutform, and 
hurried from one class to another. 
The age wns different from ours. 
Therefore, the details of the men's 
lives were different. They cannot be 
literally imitated; but ‘the spirit 
which animated them is living ¥t 
It is something as different from Ro- 
maanimn as the event of a violet from 
a0 li ; a8 an oratorian ditty from 
en’s svening hymn ; 36 a modern 
Ttomish m ng, house, with dressed 
dolls and artificial flowers, from an 





proceeds ; as in walki old Saxon church. Tho nearest ex- 
country lane, in the dusk, we perceive ternal reproduction of itis in the stady 
the presence of the honeysuckle by of same parsonage. One may 
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hear the sound of its voice in the 
Massive Sentences of sone of 
iter English clergymen 
ot eel iogra phi. teal by 
lesaresneceeded bya 
i “Nelson's Lifeof ‘Bish: 
Bull” may stand as a specimen. In 
early youth he was sent away from 
Exeter College, apparontly for _maoral 
irregularities. 'e appears, after an 
interval, asa minister of the then per- 
wecuted church. It is a singular proof 
of the reserve and objective chamcter 
of this school, that Nelaon makes no 
attempt to bridge over the chan 
between the “fust’ undergraduate 
and the devoted clergyman, by any 
particular record of the great change 
which must have ocenrred in Bull's 
inward history. Unlike Hooker, and 
many others of the quiet wnrketorical 
Churchmen of his stamp, Bull was 
gifted by nature with a noble voice, 
and manner, which he had 
cultivated until he porsnesxed a ma- 
jestic flow of extemporancous clo- 
‘quence, Some modern yorng gentle- 
men, who profess to admire Bull, 
sneer at “preaching the prayern. 
But on one occasion, when the 
use of the ituray was penal, charmed 
a Cromwollian Independent into ad- 
miration of the baptismal service, 
with a special reservation againnt the 
eign of the cross—hy the simple and 
devout carnestners with which he 
pronounced it off book. His readiness 
silenced the crrant fanatic Quakers 
better than the punishments of the 
jstrates, In the neo of St. Asaph, 
he lived bein the sian ple piety of a 
primitive bisho is charges express 
anawfulsense o the weightinesse ‘the 
pastoral duty. He inade most earnest 
attempts torevive the dinused practice 
of family prayer in his divceae. The 
Penetrating eye of Bishop O'Brien has 
found some flaws in his theory of 
justification ; but the work of a theo 
logian of twenty-five ycars of age 
ought to receive some prene of allow- 
ance. The record of his lite, and its 
affecting close, 
quprose that his views had practically 
40 any serious error in his own 
case. A yet higher niche may be 
gives to the life of Bishop Ken. This 
man is another instance of the 
objective character of the reli- 
of aA elder worthies. There 
wo logizing, vo recurd left of 
dhward axperience or feelings. If we 
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may judge by a passage in one of his 
eadaces we should su 
that his innor life was traced fror 
time to time—that ita aberrations, in 
particular, were marked with unspar- 
Ing plainnoss—and that the paper was 
then destroyed. His humble spirit 
seemed to shelter itself under a for- 
mula. Every letter movea between 
two mottoes, “All glory be to God,” 
and “Cod keep us in Hia holy fear 
er Tove), and mindful of cternity.” 

ce readers of some modern booka 
may rise disappointed from the peru- 
sal of the life of Ken. His spirit is 
not chronicled in journal or diary 
that fades aa soon as the ink is dry 
in which it is written: it was stamp- 
ed on the thousaud hearts that had 
been awed, or melted, under bis un- 
earthly eloquence ; it lives in_ the 
hymns which go npio heaven, week hy 
week, from millions of worshippers, 
wherever our tongue is spoken; it 
breather from one of the noblest pagos 
of English hiatory ; it apeake from 
that Testament at Longleat, marked 
by his incexsaut pernsal, and openii 
after a hnndred and fifty years at bis 
fayourite chapter. 

Religious biography was long in 
a decadent condition, after the a 
pearance of Burnett's memorable 
volmne. Alas! the reigns of Anne 
aud of the two Georges did not sup- 
yly many subjects tur it. Water- 
jand wax a good divine, Jmt dry 
aud tevluieal, and moro of the @heo- 
logiun than of the gaint. Butler was 
a wan of eminent holiness: the very 
exrmcestin of his face, while praying 
in bis cathedral, is said to have 
that of euintly mteusity. We know 
that he was fond of the works of the 
ascetica and mnyntics, His yublished 
books may not contain as much as 
many might desire of that which is 
dintinctly evangelical ; but there waa 
& purpose, stomnly kept in view, which 
restrained hia pen. je kept silence, 
when it wax pain and grief to him, 
that he might witness with more 

rer. The few his papers 
which have seen the light breathe of 
a high and awful devotion. But Dr. 
» hin bi her, wan not very 

welt calenlated to represent this side 
of hia character. The evangelical re- 
vival soon gave the church some pre- 
qious lives. Cecil, Hen va, 
all. 


Henry Mart; 
are names familiar to 
They reprosent a school of bic- 
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fraphy hitherto unknown in England. 
ey haye not the tender and grace- 
ful pensiveness of the old Anglican 
memoirs; they have not the awful 
gloom of the old puritans, Bunyan and 

iwin, or oven of John Newton; 
but it is to be remarkod of these car- 
lier svangolical menioirs, that, like 
those of Leighton and Hall, they aro 
not the heritaye of this or of that 
party, bnt of the church, 

iter a few years, the stream of 
biography fluws into two main chan- 
nela, with some inferior rills trickling 
from them. 

One of these main currenta we call 
(for convenience, not by way of diste- 
apect) the modern Loangelieal, This 
ineluces ladies (for instauce, Adelaide 
Newton), clergymen, of cours, like 
Mr. Forsyth, and others; but it 1s 
vory remarkable and highly honour- 
able to it, that it hus arc Useee posses 
sion of the military field, always so 
Fick in paints, Colonel Gardiner has 
had mrital sons in the Crimea and 
India. The lite of Hedley Vicars 
is the most conspicucur specimen of 
this modern miltary evanpelical divi 
sion. We confers that we umieh pre- 
fer, as fur as the execution of the work 
ia concerned, the recently published 
life of Captain Maximilian Ian. 
mond. It 1 the story of aservant of 
God, who, from the day of his con- 
vernion, walked with his Master in 
simple faith, and who died at the 

as he had lived, a Ulnistian 
wl anda truchearted gentleman. 
Tt is quite free from the dashes of 
effovtive writing ; from the Tittle uns- 
tocratic allusions strangely woven 
inte euch a book; and feo the ten- 
der egotivm, of which we eaunot hon: 
atly acquit the “ Memoirs of Vicars” 
In that work we have always neen ao 
beautiful mibject, cleverly and effec- 
tively trented for momentary popu- 
larity ; but cast in s stylo which mieht 
technically be termed spxcky, nnd dis- 
i by some affectatious which 
honest criticism must deplore. But 
the hero is the jewel. and we intet not 
quarrel with the actting. 

Tho other main biographical cur- 
rent, we shall call in for eonve- 
nience) the modern High Church, 
This section of the church has not 
‘been so rich or vuried in biographies 
as the last. 2t i, indoed, upon prin 
ciple, opposed to much exhibition or 
ostentation of the inward life ; but it 
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has produced three, at all events, of 

inary merit, the memoirs of 
Bishop Arinst it 
Mr. Anderson, of ighton. e BE- 
cond of these, but for a little of the 
mistinesa, characteristic of the writer 
andl his school, would be nearly per- 
foct. 

There yet remain a number of un- 
classified lives. Some by those who 
are nut members of our own com- 
mnnion, Of these the best beyond 
emnparixon is the life of Chalmera, 
Hs Catholic spirit of love, its sympa- 
thy with ull that ix true and good, 
ite rugged honesty and ananly tender- 
ness, are pleasaut sud bracing after 
the anebid and hysterical maunder- 
ingx which find their way into print. 
The worst abo beyond comparisen is 
the life of the great and good Have- 
Jack, by Mr. Brock. It manages to 
swallow up every quality of the Chris- 
tian hero in the one fact that he be- 
longed to the Baptist denomination. 
Itm last chapter is a poor, a ve! 
poor serinon, on the text, “Havelocl 
sywaks, and he saya,” each division 
hemg printed in large capitals, Per- 
hap» we should bracket this life of 
{Havelock me a Httle Uipedned 1, 
lune of sickening vt r, entitl 
“The Martyr of STiahabad’ Memo- 

int of Ensign Arthar Marcus Hill 
Cheek.” — Beyond the often repeated. 
statement that _thix brave was 
godson of the Lord Arthur 
Cecil Hill, K.T.8., we know not what. 
resh information the beak gives to 
ity render. By a refinement of stu- 
pidity, the writer just manages to 
couvey some douht whether the glo- 
rious lad waa indeed one of “the flow- 
ers of martyrdom.” Mr. Mecks’ prose 
iv of the sume indescribable stamp ag 
Mr. tist Noel's pene, appended 
to this biography, and which we have 
not quite malice enough to quote. 
wrhicod one biography of gaat and 
pre one bio; reat anc 
Eanscondent ment Tir Stanley's life 
a L 

HL. This imperfect sketch of a 
cies of writing which has ‘nequived 
such _extraordin: popularity nrast 
be followed by an honest attempt to 
sum up the leading dofecta and merits 
oF ae religions biography of the pre- 


sent re 

caper of a Pt 
tty, want in i- 

dualiging traits’ ‘Tn this the modern 





evangelical biogra phers ate rather 
wanting, Over tl e past of these lives 
fee Brood a chiaro senre aud a 
3; over the remainder, 
down to the grave, there falls a rose 
tint, A definite funlt ia rarely pointed 
gut in the ounvert d nan. low dif- 
ferent is inspired biography! The 
‘weakness of Noah and Lot ; the timid 
aubtlety of Jacob; the moral und api- 
Titual deterioration of Solomon, are 
ehronicled with a noble caudour w hich 
is truly divine. Nor can it }e suid 
that this is true only of the aunts of 
the elder dispensation. The dinsen- 
sion of Paul and Barnabas is not con- 
cealed. After the restitution of Peter, 
and the Pentecostal effusion, the Epis- 
tle to the Gulatinna exhibits hin as 
an erring man. Now we mins this tea- 
ture almost entirely in our lives of the 
resent day. The young lady, or sol- 
lier, or clergyman, from a certain 
int in his or her career, is imuacu- 
late. Such as people are in certain 
sentencea of their private memoranda, 
such we are led to believe they were 
in the whole context of their lives. 
It is, indeed, confeascd, faintly and 
generally, that the writer docs not 
intend deify the departed. Pas- 
are quoted with strong acknow- 
1 ents of natural depravity; but. 
this, however theologically true, is 
a cover under which pride yets 
of. It is nothing very humiliating 
to confess that we Jabour umdler a 
gilt which we have in common with 
e of human apinite. 
pe are ready enongh tu hum 
themselves in the abstract, who would 
“precious bali” of an 
honest and practical rebnke with a 
very indifferent grace. There in a 
certain passage in the biography of a 
noble lady, in which she says of ber- 
self that “sho did not look up from 
earth to heaven, hut down fron) hea- 
ven to earth-~and that the world was 
no more to her than a mass of carrion, 
with flies buzzing round it.” A few 
show us that if the warll in 
larger and more seductive shay 
to allure her, yet the 
world of her own, and its 
was mattor of keen and in- 
to her, We 5; ia 
love. Is it thua with 
God? Are they never 
ay bores outes their 
eminently disagree- 
$ Are dear A’s or B's 
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faulta nover discumed = some little 
auperit: a there not wonderful 
troth ib this precious fragment of 
Bishop Butler, preecrved in the Bri- 
tish museum : 
“Good men are not treated in this 
world as they de-erve; yet it is seldom, 
‘very seldom, their goodness which makes 
them dieliked; but it is some behaviour 
or other which, however excusable, per 
haps infinitely overbalanced by their 
virtues, yet isoffensive, puambly wrong; 
huwever such, it may be, ns would pass 
off very well in a man of the world.” 


Johnson, indeed, might think it an 
open question whether the drunken- 
ness of Addison or of Pi 1 should 
Le recorded ; but the candid exposi- 
tion of mere faults or Sailings is dif- 
ferent. A bolder truth in this mat- 
ter would give us more exactly the 
work of the Spirit. aeit fe; and wonld 
ve that npprension of unreality, 
many Christian minds experi- 
ence, anxious to adinire the genuine 
fruits of holiness, yet wable to resign 
criticism and ucquaintanve with the 
undeniable fucts of even renewed hu- 
mua mature, 

From this gencrality.and commend- 
alle desire to exhibit the servants of 
God_in their inost attractive garb, 

preciows comfort and instruction is 

lost. Fur, af we could seo things as 
they are, the church is not crowded 
exclusively with sinnors, who have 
grown at once jnto saints. There are 
many—inore than we think—gyho, 
huving heen euturiled in apecial rmns 
of pin, have heard the voice that awak- 
ens the deeper. But old associations 
have come upon them, ond the old 
sin has seduced them by ite perilous 
sweetness. There ure bitter tears 
shed in secret, burning shane, sore 
remorse, springing from this soures; 
and worse than theve, the hopeless- 
ness of pardon ; tho hell tolling in the 
heart the funeral of departed grace; 
the suspicion that what has been con- 
sidered repentance is a epevious delu- 
zion. Augustine has a word to say to 
such as these ; but our modem reli- 

ivus meimoira glide by, without » 
fignt hung out to those ead watchers 
on the oceun rock of life. 


The reli i 
achoel, ‘wt leash, oot ee eae 

















t it, exhibit too much 
aamences in their delincations of the 
motives which lead to a change of 
Jife and character, and of the mode 
in which it is effected. Such a chaage 
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is not always wrought with the in- 
stantaneaus rapidity which scoms to 
be now ex: d in such narratives. 
Cases, i d, we reverently believe 
thero are, where old inn, aud habits, 
aud thoughts fall away, hke the loose 
snow from @ bank sloping to the April 
sun. 11 is nut that grace stereotypes 
unknown truths on the mind, ¢l-e 
how is it that no heathen is converted 
without a preacher ora book! It is 
that the truth, known, but known 
coldly, burns into the will with a 
quickening pang, and slines over the 
intellect with a broader iuminatis 
At is that the ductriue, wrilt 
mind ax it were with invisible 
held to a fire in which 1h 
come out. But the ap 
which the change is ot 
diversified as the dixponitions of men, 
Not alwaya is it the rebel, smitten 
down by the bhist and the voice fi 
heaven, and blinded for awhile by 
the excers of light. Sometiiues when 
mes are letting down their nets for a 
draught in Uie deep waters of life, 
and catch nothing, they look towards 
the shore, and thiengh the morming 
mist they see Oue standing there, ant 
know not at first who it ix, and bear 
His voice with vague cutotion, Some- 
times it in the weak but aifectionate 
Giaciple, walking in fear and much 
trembling, and slowly drinking into 
hia Master's mind. Nometimen i 
® low, sweet whixper, heard nnd ch 
iwhod in the most unlikely arenes 
the young man in the hunting 
the high-born girl in the ball 
where obedience, anil not the 
the world and the list of the 
brought her, At first the 
no sudden leap into another eleuwnt, 
but the whisper is never drowned — 
tho pleading arcent of eternal love ix 
never silenced; and in due season 
there comer forth a vessel for the 
sanctuary more richly wrought wu 
exquisitely chasod thin many which 
havo been moulded in the very pre- 
cincta of the church. We are pleail- 
ing for no relnxation of tho awful 
strictness of the cross: we are but 
writing plain and unieniable facts. 
‘We must confesa, also, that we 
sometimes find interwoven into theso 
‘books ethical principles, which are 
and have a tendeucy at 
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feast to lead to the misery and harm 
ofa conscience, The ques- 
‘tion of lawfulness of dancing is 
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one which we never see introduced 
without regret, so ure is it to produce 
rush and extreme utterances. o- 
ing, in the abstract, and apart from 
the abuses to which it unquestionably 
leads, we cannot consider ungodly or 
unreasonatle. Its use in the grave 
und xolenm ritual of the Hebrews, 
and the fact that it is employed by 
our Lord to symbolize the joy of the 
father over the returning prodigul, 
are, indeed, no precedents for such 
applications of it na we find in “the 
unholy mirth of a London ball-room;” 
Int they are ample proofs that that 
can hatdly be illegitimate which is 
eluployed in a connexion go acre 

Jf we make the experiment of substi- 
tuting for 2 moment Hmething plain- 
Jy and undeuiably siuful for dancing 
in awh jueates wo 4 the 
fone of thin ansertion, 





+ Dancing,” says an cluquent and aus 
terdy moral French writer, “ia a part 
of the language of action, which 
8 the movements of the inind by the 
movencnts of the body. This is its 
artistic side, and it becomes grave 
solemn, or quick and light. There is 
Caneiug among all pcople, even amon, 
Ravager, aS a manife-tation of joy or of 

ticf. But as it ought to measure and 
harmonize all movements, it ought not 
to transeress the music, which is ite 
rule. Man, inthis case, is submitted to 
the discipline of two arts, which are 
associated to order and embellish the 
actnity of bis limbs. There would, 
then, be some barbarism in : 
an art which contributes in its own 
way to soften and civilize humanity, 
‘hy fashioning 1t even in its material pars 
to grace and good mannera. 1 cannot 
go bo fur ag the dancing monster of the 
Bourgeais Gentithomme, who found in it 
a ruta of good conduc 
tive against les four 
forms some part of a good education, 
which ought to discipline the entire man, 
and teach him tu govern body as well ap 
mind. Iconfess { know no precept of 
the word of God which forbids a man 
to move his body in cadi nce. any more 
than to take care of it, aud clean it." 


Or, if the testimony of an Abbé 





be suspected, '*T attac i Monod, 
By aye 0 Se Ss 


ipation 
heart.” Let it not be 
that we are eul: ing ‘those. ppoeed 


class the action of dancing in 
& quiet home with an ultra-di 
and cin “t ith. tot will 
vocabulary youth. | 
never do. What is to be said of the 
cases, in, in which balls are the 
ised form of ordinary 
aa amangthe bigher circlesin London? 
How is a young laty to act, who is 
i Ser ‘parents to attend such 
assemblies! It must be left to the 
conscience and prayers of the indi- 
vidual Christian. Rash assertions on 
either side may do harm: one way, 
by emboldening souls tu plunge too 
raahly into the world ; another way, 
‘by saddening those whom Goi has 
not made sad. But, aks an excellent 
man, “Where are we tu stop! The 
er we keep from the edge of the 
recipice, the xufer we must be.” 
low, we utterly deny thin. We are 
taught, for instanee, that, on the 
whole, single life is apt to Le less 
worldfy than married. Are all men 
therefore safer as celihutes¢ The 
utter abstinence from all recreation 
is the furthest step “from the edge 
of the precipice” of dissipation, that 
can be taken. We can fancy none 
more mistuken, and few more peri- 


i. 
We are glad, after this, to quote a 
letter from Captain Hammond, which 


sree to be aa reasonable an it is 
Ms 2— 


“T harlly know bow to answer your 
pete About sheotag. by 
those things t are not particular! 
mentioned in the Bible, we must be 

ided by the general rules and vom- 
mands laid down in Scripture: and in 
determining what is, and is not lawful, 
each one must be guided by the measure 
of light which God has givin him. The 
general rule is plain. ‘Love not the 
world, neither things that are in 
the world;' ‘be pot contormed to this 
world," and ‘do all things to the 
of God. By this staudard we must 
judge ail things, and be judged by it in 
all our occupations, and pursuits. 

“Y agree with you, as 2 genurat rule, 
in shat what is not right fur a 

can any more ao for 
alayinan; bot { think thire are many 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, 
1 cannot conceive there being any thing 
actually wrong in an indivsdual fixhin, 
or shooting. At tho same time, 
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object in life ts to our 
Father who is in heaven, bt oe Od 
please Him in all things, and to devate 
ail we possess to His service. Whatever 
hinders us in doing those thi 
certainly to bo given up. I 
to aulvise, but would sy to you, if you 
are in doubt about any thing, ask of 
God to guide your judgment, and incline 
your will to that course which He 
Approves. _Whutever appears right 
Goa's word belug the test), do not 
itate to engage init. If, onthe con- 
trary, there is any doubt, give it Bp at 
once,’ God will guide you aright, if you 
Jean upon Him. 
iv., 6 7." 


We cannot help thinking that the 
usefulness and attraction of thene 
works are often lessened by their 
being written in too controversial a 
apint, and with toa much of an apyeal 
ad verccnuadiutim on topies which are 
fiercely disputed. Here, our biogra- 
pher argue, was & holy man who 

eld a particular view of a cortain 
«question ; therefore, that view is true. 

‘e must himubly protest against these 
clumsy and broken syllogism, quite 
irrespective of the material truth or 
falsity of their conclusions Truth 
can never be really helped by such 
weak attempts, Shc can only get 
fall by Jeanung upon rotten crutches, 
Most objectionable of all is the prac- 
tice of aiming a shaft at a livin, 
divine, through the publication of 
private lettere and diaries It is a 
cowardly and irreverent mode of 
maniting u living man on the face with 
the weight of a dead hand. Thus 
the Lite of Adelaide Newton is 
made the vehicle of a most crnel 
attack um Mr, Melville. The result 
of these attempts to cram individual 
#pinions down our throata, on such 
questions as eccleuinatical polity or 
prophetic interpretation, can unly be 
inextricable confusion. For instance, 
Suckling and Simeon held one opin- 
ion on certain controverted matter; 
Hammond and Vicars held another. 
It is impossible for us to ascertain 
which of these men wae the holiest, 
We hold no scales fineenough to ascer- 
fain soe stip the balance lesns. 

a must lie to infallible 
word, not to fallible individual opin- 
ion. Sober theretor 


Ree the promse, 1 
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leasing chapter of a most that have mastered 
plessing chapter that the clearness subowe jasta enetems of caren ther 


of Captain Hammond's views of con- attack 





troversy arose “from his k » 

first lessons directly from the Scrip. 
tures, unbia: by any ecclesiastical 
system.” But we have only to turn a 
few pages back to find that Captain 
Hammond 5 vicws ye, ‘at sane, 
most strongly tinged by the colours 
of another mind Thus writes the 
wife of an officer, who was the 
instrument of Hammond’s conver- 
sion~— 


‘«{n the course of conversation the 
text was quoted, ‘ ic that saveth asout 
from death shall hide a multitude of 
gina.’ The two young gentlemen seemed 

nite astonished, when A. alluded tothe 
idea of ‘hiding sins,’ meaning our own 
sine being passed over, as not correct; 
alvo, that ‘Charity cuvercth a multitude 
of sina,’ did not mean, that our own sins 
ehould be forgiven if we were charitable. 
Mr. Hammond looked up, with his open, 
noble countenance, atl wonder and in- 
airy : «Well, doesn't it mean that?” 

. explained what is evidently the cor- 
rect meaning.” 


It is pretty evident that A. was the 
“ecclesiasticul pystem” here ! 
There are many fend nen whose 
Spinion ‘on poiuts of experimental re- 
igion is most valuable, but who-e 
utterances on theoretical divinity ure 
‘worth nothing, simply Lecaune they 
are utterly detivient in the conditions 
neceasury for forming an intellectual 
judgment on such matterk. As to all 
‘that is practically right, they walk 
forward with an instinct which puts 
to shone the disyuiters of this world ; 
but when they leave the simplicity of 
their faith, and seek to decompose 
and analyze intellectually that which 
they have received rpiritnally, they 
lose their vantage ond They 
Teason, a prior, on the attributes of 
God, when it is evident that they are 
ignorant of the first clements of the 
science of the human mind. Thry 
i moral principles without the 
moat elementary knowl of the 





ion of the grammarian, the critic 
the. scholar, the scientific ‘theologian, 
to the amusement of poasess 
knowledge without love, and to the 
in of those who respect holinesa, 
fut cannot be quite blind to abeurdity, 
Why will not the editors of religious 

i hies unlerstand this? Why 
will they inflict upon us maunderii 
upon types which are not 
typical, and commentaries upon texts 
of which the pious writers have no 
real comprehension} In the case, 
indeed, of men who really know, of 
whatever shade of opinion, it is quite 
different. No one will complain that 
we have too many of Chaliners’ Hora 
Sabbuticw, or of Robert Hall's Ser- 
mons; that we have too much of 
Schelefield’s Criticisms, or of Simeon’s 
Remarks upon Doctrine, These were 
men powerful as well as holy, and 
who had at least thought Jong and 
maturely. But when we are told a 
young enaign's opinions upon the 
doctrinal portion of the seventeenth 
article, ora xanng lady's view of the 
vision of Ezekiel, we ure provoked at 
the absurdity. We utterly disclaim 
the imputation of irreverence. Show 
ww that young soldier upon his knces— 
thnt girl, seeking in her Bible for 
ptreugth in her daily life—and with 
hnahed ips in awe-struck silence, 
we atore the gre of God; but 
remoye them from their proper apbere, 
set them mesquerading in bishops’ 
apron and preachers’ gown, and we 
cau scarcely refrain from 8 smile. 

The religious biographer, the 
should consider the character an 
capacity of his hero or heroine, and 
only give us lengthened extracts on 
doctrinal points, where he has reason 
to suppose that they are worth read- 
ing. t) iral controversial 
fragments we owe to memoirs. Wo 
do not think that the whole essenca 
of Romaniam ii 


Romanizing has 
ever been more origi or rer 
fully traced out to ita o1 gin Chan in 
some letters of Mr. Suckling. 

“To mind his views are the key 


to Romani the rock upon which s0 
many have suffered shipwreck. If the 
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‘coum in to be the one point which should 
attract us, of what use is the ascension 
and at the right hand of God? 
Is not the burden of apostolic Preaching 


tion.’ Ido 





eaters th 
’), but tell them that he is exalted 
ua and Saviour to give rcpent- 
amce.* Iam, indeed, to look to thecross, 
and to derive from it the deepest comfort, 
and fullest ossurance that He thero 
pore the punishment duc tome; and the 
fealing I derive from thence is that of 
mournfal satisfaction. But I am bid to 
look beyond, to behold Him carrying 
His own blood into the holicet of ull 
in heaven for me. There ¥ 
have an advocate, not on the cross, but 
in heaven. There I bchold Him with 
the eye of faith, and, beholding Hin, am 
filled with wonder, love, joy, aud peace, 
which h understanding. All this 
Romanism keeps back from ns hy stop- 
ping we chore at the cross, "The mind, 
Indeed, that ia weighed down by the 
burden of ein looks only tu the cross; 
‘but when the assurance reaches our 
hearts that all is pardoned, and we 
accepted in the Relored, thin we behuld 
him leaving that cros¢ and becoming 
an advocate with the Father. and receive 
of Him that gift of the spuit whercby 
wo many joy in Hum, and do work~ ac- 
ceptable in This sight. 
“We are, by the providence of Gait, 
in dang: rous and paintal umes; 
therefore, perhaps, 1 may have spoken 
too cautiously. But I cannot conceal 
from myself that there is a great and 
increasing tendency to Romi; anil 
I foar any advances, however emul, as 
‘being the more dangerous and subtle. 
I think there are wide and important 
differences between us; and that manly 
and principally arisiwg from tucit ond 
our view of justification. This view 
must necessarily run through their de- 
ional liooke, and may, therefore. be 
vecretly imbibed by us; and af onee cmi- 
‘braced, I do not sce that euch a person 
isaafe. Wis affections are, in a manner, 
centered on that church, and he is ready, 
on any occasion which he considers of 
suffictent importance to justly such @ 
atep, to join the Church of Rome. On 
this ground alone I can account for the 
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secessions that have alrendy taken place, 
and that probably will take place. Got 
Clear views of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, aa taught by our church, and then, 
ou may use the devotional 
Tpietie to — anaes. Stody’ St. Paul's 
fe to the Romans with prayer. 
Regarding the fimes, must we not 
up our harps and weep for the sad 
things which are happening? How are 


they to be remedied? Rasily asked, but 
not so casily unswered. ing off 
dranches will not do, nor #4 upon 


the fruit they bear; these but annoy and 
harden—never convince. At the root 
the evil lies. Mako that good and the 
fruit will no longer be corrupt. But of 
the crror of doctrine, what is the root? 
‘There lics the matter. In my humblo 
opinion, it is the doctrine of justification. 
Get Mr. —— nghtly to apprehend that, 
to receive st, and he will be an orna. 
ment to the church. not a troubler of 
our peace; and eo with all others. 

“With our united kind remembrances 
to your family, beheve me yours, in 
our Blessed Lord, 

“R. A. Sucanino,” 

‘We are of opinion that the it 
mary of colourless quotations yom 
thaties and journals intiadiced intore- 

nts Diograplics might be abridged 

or cloninuted with advantage, \~ 
deed, we question whether it is guile 
ight to publish to the world those 
Iivathings of lave which are supposed 
fo spGth at once of misery and ay 
tions to [Lun that heureth in secret. 
And we caunot but approve of the 
ptem determination which has with- 








held any _extiacts fram the jour- 
nals of Mr, Suckling, the love- 
Tiest xoul’ surely which carth bas 


hele since Leighton’s left its taber- 
nacle' We doubt whether all this 
psychologizing is of geod. The mas- 
culine suse of our pions fore- 
fathers neems to have restricted 
writing ou one’s inner life to certain 
solemn ecasonn, and then chiefty to 
the statement of definite feudts. Such 
documents, too, were generally com- 
mitted to the flames after a time. 


bud This striking thought wants come qualification. ‘¢ Christ_and that crucified,” 


3 great theme to the Curiuthians. 


was Aportia 

Chrietinnity of Rorao (apart from Itsy 

Sather thal upon the ning, Chiist 
otions. Hence 

aud happy. We 








austere than 
heres coal we neontly Zou tat Bi, Adolphe 


-y, in its best s3 


Compare Galat. iii, But the 
ion) does seem to dwell upon the dead, 
tho peculiar tone of so many Roman 
. Father gloomy and 
never seen Mr. Suckling’s thought else- 
Monod had also given expression 


religious profession are safe from 
the nak of ‘being immortalized in a 


down, with the 


interrupting a sigh to round it into a 
period ere is something sal in 
such a thought. It may be over re- 
fined. We can only say, that wo 
seem to ourselves to have detected it 
in aome quarters; to have read pas- 
sages that were evidently penned for 

fect, and meant fur publication. At 
all events, biographers nocd not create 
this new forin of spiritual dincase if 
it does not exist. 

‘We extract a few sentences from 
the autobiography of Edmuud Bohun, 
as a specimen of the religious diary of 
older lish Christians. Et will In 
seen that it takes two lines, either 
plain confession of certain sins, ur 
objective meditation on fundmnental 

ints of belief. We are more anxious 

quote from this very hesutiful 
book, as it ia not accessible te the 
public 3. and we hope to return to it 
at another renaun. 


“Now that I am preparing myrclf for 
this most holy mystery. { ought to ex- 
amine myself'on these four points, And 
firet, I do indeed think with grief of my 

life, especially when I call to mind 

wow il have bebayed in the things 
pertaining to my God; nor have I 
‘acted well towarda my neighbours, wuch 
Yeas towards wysclf, But when 1 con- 
template my purpose with respect to my 
future life, tremble atill more ; for how 
can I, who have so often vowed and not 
perfurmed, promise better fruit ta Gol 
or myaelf. Strengthen my fiailty and 
weakness, O Jems. ‘Thou art the Con- 
queror. Thou art my strength, and the 
Tock of my enlvation. But even my 
faith ia very weak, it ic driven hither 
and thither by temptat Tt hives 
ready to dic, and will porish unless ‘Thou 
who art its author, sustain it. To thee, 
then, O Jesus, I give the most hearty 
thanks, that with eo great love thou hast 
redeumed miserable me by thy blood. 
Without thst blood I know and beheve 
that I should have perished—redcemed 
by it I hope to eternal life, and 
to be sanctified in this life. With man- 
kind, indeed, I desire to load a pesceadlo 
Hfe, but am not able to maintain it. 
Bome oppress, others provoke, others 
others harass me; snd I, im- 

patient, inclined to anger, biunt, oppure 
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too stiffy, and unwillingly give way. 
So the hater of man cheri: seeds 
of discord, provokes the restleas, that by 
them ke may overcome the bie. 
Spare those, O Lord, who Rnorently 
yield themeeives to him. 9; misere 
able me, and make me patiently to bear 
injury, and not to inflict it. ily. 
I most humbly beseech thee, to regard 
my oldest friend. I lost him, indeed, 
when I least lovked jor it. Pardon both 
him and me. Whatever he does amiss, 
whois properly called thy: servant, gives 
@ etumbling block to the weak, and 
cauzes (lishonour to thy church, © Jesus, 
Spare those who hate me from envy, or, 
at the instigation of others, who 
gute me for justico end an sake. 
"Keri bro; tpdv erqoacbe 1: ic 
Fae e Bovine wimoniahed eo 
comforts his discipler, aud guarded them 
auainst those dreadful calumities which 
Ue had foretold. He who has lost his 
soul has nothing, he who porsesses this 
has lost nothing. But 1, by my inability 
to}car injuries, ave destroy ed my 
of mind, and exposed my soul to the 
greatest possible danver ; and yet I havo 
not heen tempted beyond the common 
lot of men. Pardon, © Lori, the infir- 
mity of thy servant, and strengthen me 
hy thy Spirit, that for the future I may 
not be irritated by trials, but bear man. 
fully with Christian patience and faith 
what thou hast permitted to befuk me.” 
“Easter Eve Meihtation.—There is 
nothing of greater truth, nor larder to 
be beheved, than that I and every man 
hail a hand in the death of my Saviour. 
Why, L was not born. 1 abhor the malice 
and’ obstinacy, the clamor and rude. 
ni-8 of his avcusers, the base compliance 
of Pilate, why eo feared the people and 
his cruel master aa with one breath 10 
ounce hius innocent and condemn 
um to the worst of deaths. Well, but 
what is all this tome? I hate all this aw 
heartily as nay be, and had I been there 
(shoul never have consented to those 
deeds of theirs. Now, O my eoul, dost 
thou expcet any benefit from this excri- 
fice? Were thy sina xtoned for then? 
Tad Christ die for thee? Was hin blood 
shed for thee ? Then wert thou un agent 
there, for thy sins are not of the least 
size, neither few nor small. God then 
iaid upon him the sins of all mankind, 
not only their sins who fled and who 
denied him, nor theirs «ho accused him, 
who judged Lim, nor theira only who 
spat upon him, crowned him with thorns, 
lnthed him in doable scarlet, first that 
of his blood, then that of the robe; who 
drove him to Calvary, and there nalled 
hin to the cross, hand aud foot, and 
then went to lota; nor theirs ouly who 
called him an imposter erave;- 
ins alone, but the sins 
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mgnkind, from the forbidden fruit 
othe eat teas thet God then end 
Shere iat open ee ioe if sap eine De 
be ‘wos to me 
hand tir, then ie the reckonlag made 


. But I T shall, by 
God's merey, have my share in the be- 


those that may ¥ 
Homa. And I would fain offer» 
. ‘way of gratitude. 

Boake myself to the one, what 
® poor return, what hardnoss, what 
blindness, how dead and hoartiess. Here 
Tam, all lamp and leaven, too. And as 
for sacrifice, poor and polluted 1 
am, I have nothing to give; and if I had, 
Shave no reason to think 1t would be 


i 


grant that F may heartily 
bewail what is 
‘time to come, that T make ts adaitions 
to His passion, or my own too great im- 
Pleties. © Lord, bless my private pray- 
ere, and discover to me wiiot it is that 
has made them 20 incffctusl to mc. 
‘Above all things, give me not over to 
wyeelf, Show me mercy, and not only 
to me, but especially to my poor 
whose cares and provocations arv many, 
and to my poor children, whose mercics 
my sins may have interrupted or divert- 
od. O Lord, I beg the liberty of one 

tition more, Deliver me from those 
Fearful base thoughts that do often aiftet, 
affright, and disqaict me. F humble 
myself before thee, preserve me from 
consenting to them or any other ternp- 
tation. Mear, hear me, for Jesus Clirist’s 
sake. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

“« April the nloth, being Easter day, I 
received the sacrament at the hand of 
Mr. Dawson. God enable me to live 


accordingly. 

«* When I lived in the country I was 
much subject to melancholy, but then I 
spent much time in prayer. In the city, 
company diverts my melancholy, but 
makea me muoh lees carofal of my devo- 
tons. sur wardly cases were more 
numerous, it, perl " 7 
Saving in London, withent any Gaploy. 
ment, I have lived without envy from 
met, eo that I have had none of the 

tions to anger and revenge which 


tempta! 
ject to. 9 Bpandin of 
Ey time i coon ay have been more 


= to vain gir q keh loving freedom 
purse, somet a to adding 
ciroumstances to them 


stories, to make 
to others, which is a 
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breach of that exact veracity that be- 
comes = Christian. 401 tuore 

+ advan of wenia 


nearly the tages. 
and power, 1 have been more subject 


envy the ity of others, and eape- 
cially ‘of i men, sad consequently to 
murmur against the divine providence, 
im that I am 100 low and poor. 

suffered, also, eome inconveniences from 
company in excess, &., but not often. 
it when I lived in’ the country I had 
‘batter convenionces for retirement and 
devotion than in London. I have lived 
in mnall houses, so that I had not can- 
veniences for my private devotions, 
though I might have them 
ouch better than I have done. “As 
the air and streets of London do foul 
the body and dusty the clothes, above 
all others, 60 there is the greatest cor- 
ruption of the soul, too, if tho greatest 
care be not taken ; and that not only from 
the contagion of ill men, &c., but alzo 
from the groat number of diversions 
which take men off from God; outward 
things, news, prate, &c,, amusing the 
mind, and stealing a the thoughts, 
19 In every change of life there is a dan- 
ger and great hazard. Jwas sensiblo of 
this, as 10 my temporal concerns, but 
‘as to my soul and morals I had no fear 
. me; but the temptations I met 
with were new, and provailed more upon 
me for want of experience, and so gained 
strength by my inadvertence, diversion, 
and other thoughts ; and now, O Lord, 
holy and just, how shall Y appear before 
"Thee? ‘Thou hadst placed me in a low 
and safe station. I affected magistracy 
and obtained it; but, alae! it Proved 
hurtful to myself and my poor family. 
Thou haidst placed me in the safe and 
innocent retirement of a conntry lite. 
Fiattermg hopes of prefermont, eavo, 
and peace drove me from it, I have 
here ulso met the same disappointments. 
My cares and sorrows are rather changod 
than extinguished, and my sine ouly are 
incressed. For I have lived with lose 
care to please and serve Thee, with moro 
liberty, and less innoconce. now, 
O Lord, what shall I sey? Tiuve mercy 
on me.’ My own choices are foolish, 
my hopes vain. Make me contented in 
my station, Pardon wy sins, which are 
many, for Jcsus Christ, his sake. 
‘+ April 4th, 1 received the 








com. 
amunion in the eburch of 
where I had tho bleed satitucton of 


soeing throescore of that parish roccive 
at one time.”——Antobiograpby of Hd 
mpund Bohun, pp. 54, 58, 72. 


Mere commonplace letters of con- 
dolence or affection are heavy and 
tiresome, Those only should Te- 
tained which contain either neva or 
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noes or are connected with Psalms xci. 15, is may tet for todas 7, 08+ 
ciations which give iar i pecially the wordt will be with him in 


in 
terest. How precious, how heautiful, 
how tender, and manly, and Christian, 
is the last letter of Maximilian Ham- 
Toad ! ae Bounds Tike the aoe of an 
engel’s golden harp, over the bugles 
sounding for the Hedan :— 


“T am not going to write along letter, 
Docause I have already posted one fur 
you, and I am rather tired this oveninz, 
through tho oxcitement of the scenes 
around me ; the sights and sounds which 
have taken tho place of what wo uswl 
only to readot. Long before thisreaches 
you, you will, probably, have heard of 
another attack on the Redan, Malakofl, 
or both, Who shall say whether it will 
‘Ye attended with successor failure? But 
the Lori reigneth, and tu Him only ean 
tho soul turn, in looking to the unknown 
future. A very heavy bumbardwent 
haa been going on for the last three day 4, 
without intormission ; a heavier fire than 
lan hitherto taken place. ‘There is no 
manner of doubt that something great is 
to take place immodiately. Ln fact, we 
were told 80 on parade, this ovening, by 
General C, ‘Two days’ rations have buen 
issued to the Second and Light Division-, 
snd it is expected that we shall all move 
down to the treuches to-morrow morning. 
At all events it is to be hoped thet thus 
time they will not repeat the blunders of 
the 18th, and that wo shall not atrack 
till the French have stormed the Mula 
kof. Ihave not yet beeu down to the 
trenchos, so that my inauguration will, 
probably, be a serious one. T3ut l can 
calmly leave the event in the hanily 
of a Saviour God. Came life, or coma 
death, iny only lope 1s in the blood that 
clcanscth from all sin. My heart some- 
times sinks, when 1 think of those at 
home. But Le is faithful who has said, 
«+ When thou paerost through the waters 
I will be with theo,” and tle a// le with 
thee, oven to the end of the world. One 
does not realize the curse of war till one 
cones in contact withit. ‘The order for 
the attack has juet come out. ‘Thankful J 
am you canuot know it, dearest, before- 
hand. F- » With 200 men, form the 
covering party to the whole. ‘The re- 
mainder of our battalion form part of the 
reserve, and follow up the attack. ‘Tho 
‘Lord Jesus be with you. 

“P.S.—Sept, sth, 6.30 a.mi.—t havo 

* time for pruyor, and have 
committed tho keeping of my soul and 
‘body to ‘Lord and God, and have 

to His grace and care my 
wife and child, my paronta, 
and sistera, and all dear to me, Come 
what will, all is well. This dey will be 
am ono. Farewell once more. 
VOL, LIT, —NO. CUCTX, 





frouble.""—Memoir of Captain Ham- 
mond, p. 335. 


How i saibly lovely, again, is 
this letter of Mx. Suckling, tore lady 
whose mother had just recovered froin 
a dangerous illness :— 


«* Bussage, April 16, 1859. 
(My Desa —,—Your sorrow is 
turned into joy, by the wonderfully im- 
state of yourdear mother’shealth, 
and in this] joy with you. Itisa mark 
of God's especial favour and love, when 
He brings any so near to death, and 
raises them up again; tho mure 60, if 
they are aged. ‘Their sun is well-nigh 
act; and while we look for it peacefully 
to glide down behind the everlasting 
mountams, shodding a peaceful light on 
all wround, lo! it stands still !—tho light 
ot another day in given. Butwhy? that 
we may be ‘avenged on our spiritual 
enem “here was no day hke that 
hefure it,’ and this last day, this renewed 
life is given back—a day much to be re- 
inembered to the Load, te ve more en. 
trcly conscorated to Hiy service. She 
bas heen brought to the edge of the valley 
of the shadow of death, and you into the 
vale of tears. You both are brought back 
again to the wilderness, to be tried again; 
und who can tell winch of you shall now 
Alep into the waters first? GO —, as 
ashe stood on the borders of eternity, may 
sha huve seen somev hat of that goodly 
land bey ond the Jordan! may ale have 
fylt, that by no power of her own could 
she cross its foaming flood, but only by 
the powcr of Jostts, whose voicecan make 
a eal for the rmusomed to pasa over. O 
Dlersed thought, that Iie will never jeave, 
nor forsake those who cling to Jim, 
fevling their need of Mis righteousness 
to stand clothed in, before the eternal 
Father! In such hours the love of the 
‘Sou of God comes un us with almost over- 
whelming fulness. Lord, what ia man? 
‘Truly a thing of nought,a despised broken 
vesecl. But ‘Thou didst take the Lamb 
from Thine own bosom, which Thon 
hadst nourished there from all eternity, 
and slay Tim for the wayfaring man, 
whom Thou foundest and bleed- 
ing by the road-side. May such thoughts 
ho sweeter now to your mother than 
ever] Did hor eyod pierce somewhat 
through that dark valley, and seo aught 
of the 3Ging in His beauty? Has she 
brought back somewhat of the fragrance 
of that country, as she stood so near to 
Eschol? If eo, beware leat ier A 
do or say bring ‘her back again to 
below. And zou all, my sisters in 
‘Lord, what did you find in ehie vale of 
6 














ava 


¥. 8,5. i 
|, RB. A. §.”-—Williama’ Memoir of 
ing, p. 107. 


In concluding this portion of our 
subject, we would venture to observe, 
that mistaken views uf the staudard 
which it is possible or desirable to 
sim at in a dul; interruane of life, 
appear to be taught in many biogra- 
rites For one Havelock, there might, 
probabl a be a dozen very particular 
young Baptist ofticem, who would 
teach # narrow sectarianisn, withou' 
the genuinespiritufClristiunity which 
underlay his forin of prolesiou, Few 
indeed can be the exact imitators of 
Vicars or Hammond. Not many have 
the courage or the perseverance. 

would ronsides so oxtennible a 
profession rather wobesoming. There 
are others to whom it might actually 
be dangerous ; for the strings of the 
paesive emotions cannot he touched 
too often without being jarred, or 
ceasing to respond; and a constant 
manifestation of religious feeling 
would end in coldness or revulsion. 
It is easy to mistake eccentricity for 
holiness, aud obstinacy for decision. 
Thore ara enough of trials incident 
to a Christian course, without others 
of our own sceking. Nor let it be 
seid that we are speaking coldly of 
those bright witnesses. [twas xeteral 
to their renewed spirits to act as they 
did. “His word was in their heart 
wo Pane fecha 
with forl and could wi r? 
Let othors be careful, Joxt in imi ts 
the pattern, they break the mo 


Though the space which remaius to 
us is but limited, the spirit in which 
we have written might be liable to 

maisapprehension, if we did not 






{Rept, 


allude te the benefita and excellencies 
of this kind of literature. These in- 
stances arc like the fingets of @ man 
underlining the Scriptures forus, They 
ahow in the most lively colours, as in 


7 a e, the necessity af a of 
life, and heart, and sity ofa change of 


acter, We have uot hesitated to ex- 
hibit whut appear to us to be defects, 
especially prevalent in memoirs of the 
evangelical school ; yct they have 
one glory in a pre-eminent degree. 
The Hig Church, and also, strange 
to ray, the Broad Church biographies, 
are nearly confined to clergymen, 60 
far as we know: the Evangelical are 
vaiied; they runify into every pro 
fegsion, and prove the possibility of 
serving Cluist in every station of life. 

But the contemplation of such a 
subject lifts the mind from the nar- 
rowness of a sect to the width of the 
universal church, Tt teaches us the 
richness and variety of grace, the 
diversity of colours into which the 
light is refracted frow different minds. 

¢ characters of the apostles were 
unlike. The fonndations of the wall 
of the city have ail mauner of precious 
stones. "Che jasper in not there alone, 
with its monotonous eff a0 nor 
the sapphire, with an mibroken ne 
Int, the tints are intermingled, and 
their unity ix not uvifonnity. In 
these biographies we sce the exuber- 
ance of glace, Tt is beautiful iu men 
of diferent schools, pursuita, and teu- 
‘perunents—in Chalners, the philoso- 
pher and preacher—~ in Kitto, the la- 
poriouratident- in Artustrong, called 
from his parish and penitentiary to a 
colonial episeapate— iu Parry, the 
brave old admiral, carrying his Yiomest 
hatred of a scene to his deathhed-in 
Suckling, Javishing his labour of luve 
upon the outcast Mugdalene ;—but 
most affectingly do we own its beauty 
where the biographer curries us to 
the camp before Sebastopol Our 
heurts echo the words, I am quite 
ready. We feel that the cross over 
the grave of Maximilian Hammond is 
ne unmeaning emblem. 
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‘BY UARRY LORERQUER. 
(The Author rearrses the Right of Translation.) 


Book 1. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A .MALON “1 eoER THE wONAHEITY.* 


Long after the events which heraldic 
the great Revolution in France had 
agaumed proportions of omnes mts 
nitude, after even great revetmen to 
the enuuse of monarchy, the nobles, 
whether from motives of Lindihuead, 
or from downright igne of th 
peril, continucd to di 
eguipager, their 
their costly retin 
splendour terribly in contrast with 
the privations of the penple, 
any vf the okt femilien deemed it 
@ point of honour to alate nothing of 
the haughty protertoions they hat ex- 
hibited for centuries ; und treaty th 
wide-apreal discontent as an mere 
sing irritation, they Keofted ut the 
fours of those whe would tegard it as 
of any uuanent. Indeed. to ther 
eyes, the only danger lay in the weak, 
subminnive policy of ihe Cowt a 
line of avtion biwed on the gentle aud 
vender qualities of the King’s own 
nature—which iuade him prefer an 
injury to his own infinence, to ever 
the slightent atlach on these who as- 
sailed ‘him, Truthfully or not, it is 
somewhat hard to ouy, u vortaite sec- 
tion of the nobles. rted that the 
jucen wax very differently minaed 5 
that she not only took a just measure 
of the ditiiuulty, but suw how it wa» 
to be wet and combatod. Far from 
any palteriyg with the meu of the 
movement, if was alleyed that she 
would at once have connwelled furce, 
and, throwing the weight of, the 
Toyal came ujwu the loyalty of the 
army, have riuked the insue withont 
7 th afore wuped those whe 
were, therefore, grouped who 
took the highest ground in the cause 
of monarchy, and who resisted almost 
the bare thought of whet savoured of 
omens or aoe 
ongat those who were conspicu- 
ous for adherence te these opinions, 


































the Marquise de Bauffremont. 
high rank --a large fortune— no 
maideruble share of court fuvour— 
udited a passion fur everything 
political Intrigue. She wan one 
of a rchool— of which some disciples 
in our own day—wl 
1 thut there are questions of siate- 
ft tue fine and too delicate for the 
augh handling of inen, and where 
the finer touch of woman is ensentially 
weeded, So far as tuatters of pobey 
are moulded by the tempers of unose 
who trent then, aid nv far ap it is of 
moment to appreciate finer traits of 
character—to trace their origin, ther 
Teauings, and their aymputhies -there 
ix no doubt that the quicker and more 
subtle istinets of a woman have on 
iinoenne atlyantage over the leos 
paisstahuig and Jess wimute habity ut? 
a muinly mind Jf the Marquive did 
not iunyurate this school, she gave 
a great development to its principles, 
unc wusuredly, she practised her art 
at a period when its rexources were 
to he pubmitted to the severest of al) 
tests, Her spacious “hotel,” in the 
“ Place Loni» Quinze,” was the centre 
of all those who assumed to be the 
lust bulwark of the monureby, aud 
ihere might be tound the Rovhejaque- 
lum, the Nouilles, the Tavaunen, the 
buy», and a host of others nut lesa 
distinguished, while the ministers and 
envoys of various foreign courts re- 
to these salons as the most 
authentic source of nows to be trana- 
pultted to their governments. Partly 
















rom. lectic from that 
poli y which affects to despise popu- 
lar dictation, these recoptions were 


conducted with considerable display 
and ostentation, and all that costly 
Jexury and expense could impart lent 
its to Ee them an air of almost 
princoly state. For s while there 
‘was a pretence of treating the pis ines 
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events an incidenta toa slight and too 
vulgar for notice, but after time this 
affectation gave way to another 
scarcely less absurd, of alluding to 
them in a tone of scoff and derisio 
ridiculing those who were their chic 
actors, and actually waking them sub- 
jecta of witty pasqninade and carica- 
‘ture. As each pew actor on the popu- 
lar acene appeared, he wax certnin to 
‘de the mark of their inmulting com. 
ments ; and traits of low origin, and 

ity of manner, were dwelt on 
with a significance that showed how 
contemptuously they regarded all 
whose condition wah beneath their 
own, How little did they saspect, 
ag they mocked Rahaud St. Eticune, 

fon, and Robespicrre, that thi 

“iNl-dressed and il-numnered ¢rew" = 
these “noisy screamers of vipid nou- 
sense” —these “ men of sinister tspect 
and ignoble look,” would day Te- 
come the scourge of their order, and 
the masters of France! So far was 
this thought from all theirspeculation, 
that their indigmation knew no bowls 
in disewsing those who admitted this 
“Cunaille” to anything like couside- 
ration ; and thus the Bishop of Antun 
and Lafayette were the constant «)- 
jects of sarcasm and attack, 

“What do they want, Madame la 
Marquise !” exclaimed the old Mar- 
quis de Ribaupierre, as he stood, one 
evening, the coutre of & group eagerly 
discussing the views und objccts of 
these innovators, “I ask, what do 
they want { 1 cannot he the de- 
struction of the ‘noblesse,’ for they 
are nonle. Tt camnt be the extine- 
tion property, for they are rich, 
It cannot be—surely it cannot he— 
that they believo the monarchy would 
be mure faithfully guarded by a 
rabble than by the best chivalry of 
France, If Monseigneur Maurive 


Tall l wero here nuw, I would 
simply ask him-— ” 
‘he door opened, as be uttered 


theso words, aud a scrvant, in a loud 
‘voice, announced, “ Monseigneur the 
Bishop of Autun.” 
mail of stature and laine, there 
was yet in the massive head, the 
Brood fall brow, and the large orbits 
of the certain command ond 
See eae 
man, the - 
of his entrance at this inoment 
created a sensation, half peinful, 
ludicrous, there was a calm eclf- 
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possession in his manner, as he 
advanced to kine tho | hand so, the 
Marquise, @ quic! iy he 
feeling for unc of deference and re-+ 
spect. 

“T was fortunate corals to be the 
subject of discussion as T come into 
the room—will my esteemed friend 
the Marquix de Thay pierre inform 
me to what J uwe this honour.” 

“Rather let me become the inter- 
preter,” broke in the Marquise, who 
saw the apecchlens misery that now 
coversd the old Marquis’s counten- 
ance. “Distressed at the length of 
time that hal clapwed since we saw 
you aniongnt us here— gricved at what 
we could not but imagine a desertion 
ofus ined, above all, Monaeigneur, 
by indications that you had sought 
and found friends in other ranks than 
those of your own high station~ 

“A bishop, Madame La Marduines - 
forgive my iuterruption— a hixiop 
only knows mankind as his brethren.” 
There was a malignant twinkle in his 
eye asx he xpoke, that deprived the 
sentiment ofall itrcharitablemenning. 

“ Fortune has been very unkind ta 
you in certain monbers of your family, 
Monscigneur,’ sid the Count de 
Noailies, tartly. 

“Younger branches, somewhat ill- 
cured for, aud neglected,” eaid Talley- 
rand, diily. 

“Nay, Mouscigneny, your Christian 
charity ‘gocs too fur ‘and too fast,” 
said De Noailles. “Our lackeys 
were never called ‘our fréres cndota,’ 











hefore, 
“What a charming dress, Madame 
deTangene,” said the bishop, touching 


a fold of the rich silk with a venera- 
tion he might have bestowed on a 
sacred relic, 

“Phe favourite colour of the Queen, 
Menseignenr,” suid she, pointedly. 

“ Lilac is the emblem of hope ; her 
Moajesty is right to adopt it,” was the 
quick response. 

“In that like Monsieur de Mirabeau, 
Monseignewr,” said the Duc de Vahuy, 
as he handed a coarse engraving to 
the bishop. 

“There ae a certain Feseinbiamees 
unquestionably. ig about as like 
him—ss—as—whet shall I say--aa 
the genera] estimate of the man ia to 
the vast Fewources of his immense in- 

oe 





ce |” exclaimed 


mENAE intolliy 
ont, “IT 


the Marquise de 
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could more readily believe in his im- 
mense i ad 
“You niight assent te both, Ma- 


dame, and yet make no great mistake ; 
save only that the one ia passing away, 
the other coming,” said Tulleyrand, 


courteously. 

“Which is the rising—which the 
actting sun, Monacignenr 0" said De 
Vahny. 


rely trust it may uot shock 
muished company if 1 sy 
that it is the dawn of intellect, 
the last night of incapaci . 
now witnessing. You have heard that 
thin gentleman hus seen the King.” 

“ Mirabenu been received by his 
Majesty!” “Mirabean admitted to: 
prend excluimed three or tour in 
tones of utter incredulity. 

“T can he positive ax to the fact,” 
remumed the Bishop. “Sean be even 
more —[can tell this honowable com- 

pany What puwed ut the interview. 
t wns, then, Jast night- (thank yon, 
Monsicar de Duc, F aceept your char 
hince it allows me uw moe convenient 
spot to speak from)—it was Inst night, 
at a_lite hour, that a messenger ar- 
rived: at the Avenue aux Abou with 
an order—L suppose it ix etiquette T 
phowkd call it order for Monsieur de 
Miralwoau to hasten to St. Cloud 
where the King desired to confer with 
















“TH never helieve it!” eried the 
Marguis de Ribanpicrre, impetuonsly. 

“ff T had the happiness of beng 
confersor to the Maryitis, I would en- 
join an extension of fath-- par 
Jurly in the times we live in,” 
Talleyrand, with a dry humour in 
look, “At all events, it in ax Th 
the honour to acquaint you. Monsieur 
de Mirabean received this mesnage 
and obeyed it.” 

“Par St, Lonix, T can believe he 
obeyed if!” exclaimed the Due de 
Vahny. 4, 
“ And yet, Monsienr,” said the Li- 
shop, “it was not till after very grave 
reflection tho Count de Mirabean de- 
termined to accept tlat same invita- 
tiun.” 

“Ah! Monscigneur, you would 
presume upon our credulity,” broke 
in De Vakny. x 

“Far from it, Due, I cherish 
every crumb of faith that falls from a 
table vo ecantily dreavet ; but, once 
more, I repeat, the Count de Mirabeau 
weighod wel! the perils on either side, 
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and then decided on accepting those 
which attached to the court.” 

“The perils which attached to the 
conrt,” cried the Marquis de Langeac, 


a 
seuffingly. Monsciguentr doubtless 
alludes to all the seductive tempta- 
tions that would assail the cold, im- 
pusnive temperament of his friend.” 

“My friend! I accept the phrase, 
and wish it night be mutually ac- 
knowledged, My friend haa little to 
boast of on the arore of impassivencss, 
nor would the quality ntand him in 
great stead just now ; what the King 
wants le has got, however.” 

“Aml pray. what may that be, 
onseigneur ?” 

“7 will tell you, Monsicur ; great 
yromptitude, great clodjuence, eteat 
foresight, and, better thhun ull these, 
great coulenrpl dor a retentions class, 
whose vimity woutd lead them to he- 
heve that # wound to themselves 
aunt be the dea¢h-hlow to the mon- 
archy. Now, sir, Monsicur de Mira- 
Jaan has these gift and, by their in- 
flucnce, he his permaaded the King to 
accept his rervieow4-—" 

“Oh, Moureignesyy, if any one has 
dued to make yor the subject of, 
a ntystifieation.” 

“LT have been the smbject of many, 
ny dear Marytia, and auay live to he 
the subject of more,” «ul the Bishop, 
with great snavity and gsodhumour ; 
“hut Exce I must not presume upon 
iy credit with thi» honouratve cum- 
pany.” Then changing his tone 
ly, he dled, “Can any one give 
me information about 2 young Garde 
du Corpa called Fitzgerald --Gerald 
Fitzgerntd.” 

“1 believe Tam the only one he is 
kuown to,” said Madame de Bautfre- 











Tt. 

As, next to the honour of offering 
you my homage, Madamo lu Marquine, 
that was the reason of my coming 
here this evening, may I trespass 
upon you to give me a few minutes 
aone. 

Madame de Bauffremont ant 
taking the bixhop’s arm, rebred pd 
a sinall room adjoining, aud cloacd 
the door. 

“*Who is this Chevalier de Fitzger- 
ald, Madame,” said he, abruptly. _ 
Resa give you ihe Ag le insight 

‘is history,” rep! 1s Marquise ; 
“but daro T ne to ask how are 
about him f? 


you int 
“You shall hear, Madame la Mar- 


76 


juise. About alz or cight months 
Seo te eon’ alioaner, PAbbé with 


forwarded, of course by 
order of her Majesty, rertuin names of 
individuals in the royal howehold to 
Rome, imploring, on their behalf, the 
benediction of the iuly Father-—o 
very laudable measure, not unfrequent: 
in former reignx, but somehow la- 
mentably fallen into disuse.” 

‘was a strange, «uiuint expression in 
dis eve as he uiteced these lant words, 
Vthich did not excupe the attention of 
witl\arquine. seat these,” re- 
conter he, ‘there 





ineluded the 
whose Gr do Fitzgerali Now, Ma- 
own, Huy are well aware that Hix 
as they meke« expevial pains te know 
Petion, and nients of the holy favour 
ill-dresved au.rthy, hy their fiver and 
these “noiny sere “orecious blessing ¢ 
#enso”—these “meLench uf the uthere 
and iguoble Were were friends 
come the scourge ofindanee to ve 
the masters of Frane Quexcling, the 
this thought from fwayn find sufficient 
that their indiguati.valior xtood frient- 
dn discussing those me to answer fur, 
“Canaille” to unylye him. Now, Ma- 
ration ; and thus t] seom had cnongh, 
and Lafayette wejn, for, not xutistied 
Jecta of surcaam him trom the sacred 
What do tie consulta begun npecu- 
Marquise | 4nd whit he mighit he, 
unis de Ribe came, and so on. The 
evening, third conjectures, the wildest 
disenseijtions grew out of these re- 
eAesnes: some tracing him to this, 
ers to that origin, but al) agreciny, 
that he belonged to that marvellous 
order whom people are pleased to cull 
adventurors, In the midst of thix 
controversy distinguished names be- 
came entangled, rome one would have 
said tuo high for the breath of xean- 
dal to attain—your own, Madame la 
ive 
“Mine! how mine?” cried she, 
eagerly. : 
,. A romantic story of a sojourn 
in a remote villa in the Apennines— 
a tale positively interesting of a youth 
rescued from nds or Buheinians, 
I forget. which-—pray ‘assist me.” 

i: tinue, sir,” said the Marquise, 
gine 
eyes oat ty 

contral. 

“Yam @ most inadequate narrator, 

In Tam not sure that 
Tshould have lent much attention to 
‘this story at all if the Queen’s name 
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and yourown had not been interwoven 


“ And how the Qucen’s, sir 1” cried. 
the, haughtily. . 

“Ah, Madame la Marquise, ask your- 
self how, iu thia terrible time in which 
we live, the purcst and the are 
sullied hy the stain of that entumny 
the world sews hroadeast ! In it nota 
feature of our age that none ra claim 
privilege nor iunmuuity. ‘opular 
orators have no more frtite jorae 
than when showing that station, rank, 

h duties, even holy eaves, are all 
usuntained by creatures of tere fledh 
and blood, inheritors of hrman frail- 
ties, heirs of mortal weakness, Car- 
dimula have lived whoxe hearts have 
known umbition- -empresses have felt 
even Jove.” 

“Nonscigneur, this ia enowsh,” 
said the Marquise, rising, and darting 
at hima took of haughty indi, jun, 

“Not altogether, Miukume,” raid 
he, cabnly, motioning to her to he re- 
reated. © To-morrow, or next day, 
this semdal-_ for it in’ peandal- will 
be the talk of Prarie, Whence came 
thix youth ¢ who is he f how came be 
hy his title of Chevaher { will he 
asked in every anon, iy every café, at 
every criner, Madame te Bauttre- 
miont"s uaine, and one even vet higher, 
will figure in these recitals. me 
Will Suppose thin. othe... suggest that, 
and the world - the world, Madame 
Tn Maryuixe— will believe nll!” 

“My Lord Bishop,” she began, but 
passion 50 overwheliued her that ahe 
could not continue. Meuuwhile, he 
Tosumed + — 

“The vulgar herd whe know nvth- 
ing, nor enn Imow anything, of the 
enodtiony, noble aud generoms, that 
sway high-boin natures, who murt 
necds mensure the highest in station 

the paltry standards that amply to 
their own clans, will easily credit a 
oven 2 Marqnise may have been in- 
tere for a youth to whom, cer- 
tainly, rumour attributes considerable 
merit, One worl more, ; 
for as this youth, cducated, some 
gay uo less gifted « tutor than 
Jean acgrien Rouracau—others pre- 
tend by the watchful care of Coumt 
‘Mirabeau himwelf —” 

“Whonee have you derived this 
most ingenious tiasue of 


cine falsehood, 
eur F cried 8] re 
“Nay, Madame, spank seionstely, 
now. “Whe Ghovaler ig ‘ely 
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known to Monsieur de Mirabcan— 
lived at one time in close companion- 
ship with him —and is, indeed, tloeply 


in press tohin Bninen : 

wf lonseigneur,” 
said she, quickly, Rt length to un- 
deceive you.” 


A knock at the door here inter- 
rupted the Marquise. It was a ser- 
vant with a letter from Versailles 
that demanded immediate atteution. 
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“ Hore is more of it Monpeigueur,” 
cried she, er antaly “Her Ma- 
jesiy’a cars have been ontraged by 
these hase calumnice, and J am sum- 
moned to her presence in all haste.” 

“T foresaw it, Madame,” asid the 
Bishop, as he arose to withdraw. 
wish you a most pleasant journey, 
Madame lo Marquise, and all that 
an render the couclusion of it agree- 
able.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A SUDDTS REVERSE, 


“Whatisit 1—what hashappened {” 
ork ul, at he awoke atuldenly 
from a deep sleep, the first he had 
gujoyed after nome nights of pain. 
“Oh, it is you, Count Dillon, and he 
tried’ /6 amile'an apology for hin wb- 
ruptness, 

Lie down again, jad, nl listen 
1o ime, pationtly too, if yeu cum, for 
T have tidings that might try your 
patience.” 

“1 wee you lave bad news for ine,” 
anid Gerald, calmly ; “out with it at 
one,” 

The other made no reply, but turned 
towards hin u look of compassionate 
tendernena, 

“Came, Count, uncertainty ia the 

worst of peualties- whut are your 
tidings %” 
“Fell mo, first of all, Gerald, ix it 
true that you supped on Friday last 
at Parix with a party ut the house of 
a certain Monxicur Du Saillant, and 
there met Dea Mouling, Rivarol, and 
several others of that party.” 

“Ve nite tre.” 

“ And they drank patriotic toasth— 
which means that they pledged huiu- 
pers in insult to the conrt.” 

“They made an attempt to do a 
which Iresisted. Leaid that [ won 
aot sit there und hear one won! to 

my sovereign or hix cause + 
on whiak ongot thentrxied mute sand 
» who are you who dures to prescribe 

to us how we are to spenk, or whut to 
toast? ‘He is my Tren’ ” said Du 

Saillant, ‘and that isenough.’ ‘Nay,’ 

ke in others, ‘it is not enough ; we 
have placed our necks in s hulter, if 
this youth should tum out a spy of 
the court, or a Garde du Corps’ 
‘And Tam a Garde du Corps,’ said 
I. ‘Parbleu ? said one, ‘1 know him 





well, now ; he is the fellow they call hundred 


the Ecoasais—the Queen’s minion.’ 
With that I struck him across the 
face--the others fell upow me, an 
messed me towards the window, I 
ve, to throw me out ; at all events 
» severe struggle, from 
h Teenperl, roughly handled and 
Tauined, into an adjoming room. Here 
they followed and arranged that 
meeting, of whieh you have heard.” 

* You ran him through ¢” 

“Yeu, x bad wound, I fear ; but it 
Was no time to measure compmentences ; 
henides, three others claimed to fight 


ine, 

“Aud did they 7” 

“No, the uffiirs stand over ; for 
Careansone—that’a his name—-they 
thought was dying, and all their care 
win turned to lim, Meanwhile, I 
wap hleeding tremendously, for he had 
cut a blood-vesael across in my arm.” 

“Well, aud then-- -” 

“Then T can’t well tell what 
happened I found myself in the 
street, with my cravat tied round my 
mm, mid ono man, they called Boulet, 
beside me. He said all he could to 
cheer me, bade me be of good heart, 
and that if T liked tomake my fortune 
he would show ine the way. ‘Come 
with inc,’ suid he, ‘to the “Troia 
Etéel acclare yourself for us: you 
ane 








Sclen,” 

well known in Paris—every one 
hus heard of how the Queen likes 
you” I tried to strike him, but I only 
tare off the ban by my effort, ans 
fell at bathed in blood on the pave- 
ment 


“ And it was in that state you were 
found, ,Waderneath the Queen's win- 


areal, an be lay beck, ed 
7 an he ant 

his eyes with his havd. “TY have 
of what 
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followed, but can trust none of them. 
T can ‘something of a caleche 
driven furiously along, while I lay 
half fainting within ; something of 
wine or brandy poli.cl down my 
throat; something of being carried in 
men’s arms, but through all these are 
arifting other thawte, yagne, inco- 
herent, almost impossibic.” : 

“Tg it truc that the Queen, with 
one of her ladics, found you still lying 
in the garden when tay broke ¢” 

“Tt may have been’ the Queen - T 
did not know her,” said he, despond- 
“Now, then, for your tidings!” 
Wn rememler, of course, the 
eventa which have oveurred since 
your illness, that yon have been ex- 
amined by a military connnission 
presence of two perronx deputed 
the ‘States-General.’ 

“ You— vex, I have had two we 
days of it’; ten minutes might have 
sufficed for all 1 was, going to tell 
them.” 

“So you really did refuse te auswer 
the questions asked of yout” 

“J refused to speak of what was 
entrusted to my honour to preserve: 
weoret.”” 

“ Oreven to tell by whom you were 
80 entrusted 1” 

“ Of course.” 

And you thus encouutered the fir 
worse peril of juvolving in an in- 
famousslander the highest and purest 
name in Frinee.” 

“Ido not understand you,” cried 
Gerald, wildly. 

“Surely you know the drift of all 
this inquiry —you caunot he ignoiut 
that it waa to sail her Majesty with 
a bare scandal that you were placed 
Yeneath her window, ant xo dineuy- 
ered in the morning, at the very 
moment of her finding you there. 
Are you not aware that no falachood 
ds too groms nor too Darefaced not to 
meet creflence if she Le it, object. 
Do not all they who plan the downfall 
vf the monure dexpair of success 
while her graceful virtues adorn her 
high station? [s not overy effort of 
the vile fastion directed solely against 
her? Havo you wot witnessed how 
one by one, liavo Leon alundoned all 
the innocent jleasures to which sean- 
dal attached a bleme. The Trianon 

tho graceful snusements 


deserted—' 
ghe loved so well—all given up. 
the be 

































to meet slander face to face, 
has triod to make it impossible, 
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az if any one yet could obliterate the 
i poison of this runocrous 


“And ne | Gerald, drawi 
a Jong breath, “and now for 
in this infernal web of Talschaod ae 

“Tf you refused to atnte where you 
had pasiecd the evening—why you 
wore a disguise—how you came hy 
your wounl - you must allow you 
furnined mnatter for whatever sus- 
picion they desired to attach to you.” 

“They are free to believe of mo 
what they may.” N 

“ Ay, but not to include others in 
the inpatition.” 

“T never so mneh ns dreamed of 
i said Geral, with a weary sigh. 
Well, boy, it’ is j uit has 
happened ; not that ther 
Tage cnough to believe this slander, 
though ten thoumud are ready to re- 
peat it, There, sec how the Gazette 
de Paris treats it, a journal that oneo 
held a high place in public favour. 
Read that.” 

Gerald bentover the prper, and read, 
Inf alond, the following paragraph : ~ 


“The young officer of the Garde da 
Corps examined by the Special Vonumie~ 
gion an to the cxtraordinary circum 
stunces under which he was lately dis- 
07 an the gurden of her Majesty, 
having refused ull explanation cither ag 
to his dicgain:, his recent wound, or any 
ronson for Ins’ prevenee there, has been 
adjudged guilty uuder the’ fullowing 
heads :—First, bra f military duty, 
in absouce from th 
secondly, f 
changoig his uniform,” 





















“Well, well,” criod Corald, “ what 
is the cud of ad] this t”* 

“You aro dismissod the service, 
doy {” said Dillun, wteraly. 

*Disminecd the service!” echoed 

he, in a broken voice. 

“Your comrades hore you no good 

ill, (teruld—even that last scono in 
the Ballo dos Gardes had its unhappy 
intlaence on your Jot. It wan to the 
corument of the journalixt, howovor, 
i Tuail clircotedt your attention. Soo 


oo 
And Gerald reed :—~ 


«France will not, wo ast 
tho degradation of this young Cficrr br 
a aa, Capleton i pliers if it 
means anything ai implies = 
insult to the Majesty of the reaa In 
‘the name of an outraged public we dc, 
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mand morc than this. We insist on 
kuowing how this youth, so devoid of 
friends, family, and fortune, became a 
soldier of the Guard—whence hie title 
who his patrons. To these «1 im if 
not satisfactorily answered within’ a 
week, wo purpose to append such expli- 
nations as mere ramiour affords; and we 
dare promise our readers, if not all the 
rigid accuracy of an attested document, 
gome compensation in what may fxirly 
claim the interest of a very romantic 
story. Not ours the blame if our narra- 
tive comprise names of more exalted 
station than that of this fortunate adl- 
‘venturer.” 


“ Fortunate adventurer ! T am well 
culled by much a title,” exclaimed he, 
bitterly, Aud wv Tum dinminsed the 
service ! 

“The nentence was pronounced yer- 
torday, hut they thought you too ill 
to hoar it, T luive, huwever, apy 
against it. J have promixn«d nt 
re-exainined” 

“ Promise nothing for me, Count ; 1 
should reject the hoon it they rein- 
stated me to-morrow,” said Geral, 
haugltily. 

* Rut rementher, too, you must have 
other thoughts here than for yorelf.” 

“T will Jeave France ; will seek 
any fortune elsewhere ; T cannot five 
in a net-work of intrigue ; I Jiave no 
head for plots, no heart for subtletio., 
Leave we, therefore, Count, to my 
fate.” 

In broken, unconnected xeutences 
the youth declined all aid or counsel. 
There ure inoments of ench misery 
that all the offives of friendship brin: 
Jens comfort to the heart than a stern 
self reliance. A rugged sense af in- 
dependence supyplicn at such 
both energy and determination. May- 
hap it is in moments like thes e 
of real character is formod than even 





ty if 
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cara accompliah in the slower acci- 
Tiias journalist, at loast, sball 

is jou at least ren- 

der me detusfaction for ite words,” 

thought he, to himself. “I cannot 

meet the whole array of these slander- 
ery but upon this oue I will fix” 

By what mischance, Gerald, have 
you madc Monsieur your enemy 1” 
anked the Count. 

“Monsieur my enemy !” repeated 

Jerald, in utter amazement, 

“You, The rumour goes, that when 
the coumission returned their report 
to the King, lix Majesty was merci- 
fnily inclined, and might have felt 
disposed to initict a mere reprimand, 
orsome slight arrest, when Monsieur’s 
persuasions prevailed on him ty take 
2 Reverer Course.” 

E cannot bring nyeelf to ercdit 
this!” cried Fitagerald, 

“¥t is generally believed, nay, it is 
doubted by none, and all are ‘specn- 
dating how you came to incur this 
dishike.” 

“Tt is bard te nay,” muttered 
Gerald, bitterly. 

“Tus is fur you, Fitzyerald, said a 
sergeant of the Corps entermg the 
roo Jinstily. “You are te appear on 
the parade to-morrow, and hear it 
veud at the head of your company 5" 
and with these words he theew' an 
open paper on the table aud withdrew. 

“Open shame and insult—this is 
teo much,” naid Gerald, 

“You must mrp Gerd: T in- 
aint upon it,” cried Dillon, 

No, wir.’ 1 have done with princer 
and royal guards. 1 vould not put on 
their livery again with the sense of 
loyalty that once sticred my heart. 
Le pray, un hour or two to 
houghts, and grow calm 
joott-bye for a short while.”* 




















cb Ty 
again, 


CHAPTER VIL 


A CARDINAL’! CHAMBER, 


We ronat ask of our reader to pans 
over both Larne ay pace, anil arcu 
pany aa, a8 night is falling, toa smal 

chamber in the house of the Cardinul 
Caraffa at Rome, where the Curtiual 
is now seated in secret converse with 
a fall, sicily, but still handsowmo mau, 
in e long robe of black serge, but- 
toned almost to hia feet, and wearing 
on hig head a low, aquare cap, of the 


xamo_¢oarse material, he was the 
Piro Massoni, superior of the College 
of Jesuits. 

The Cardinal had but just returned 
froin a conclave, and bad not t 
ine change a dresa, wi 

lendour formed a wtrong contesss 
with the simple attire of his 
Nor less remarkable was tho differende 
betwoen them personally: the Car- 
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dinal man of Iarge and mas- 
sive with heavy black eye- 
brows 
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“So it will—they aro right—truth 
must triumph at last, Massoni,” said 


meeting in hia forehead, a large the hurriedly ; “but we are 
fall month, ive nlike of sen- passing through a fiery ordeal, spar! 
wuality and resolution. The tonea of of the sawe firo have ae 
his voice, fall and sonorous, t ourselves, too. Grave fears 


‘were little like the soft and dulcet 
accents of the Pare, who ever spoke 
in asort of timid whiaper, with down- 
cast i Pithed and hands clasped meckly 


on his breast. 

The Pare Massoni had been in 
waiting for nigh an hour when the 
Cardinel entered, hia face finshed, 
and his eyes flashing with receut ex- 
citement; but he neither exhibited 
impatience at the delay, uor muni. 
fotted the least attention to the lrur- 
ried gosturcs or hastily uttered ex- 
cuses of his princely hont. 

“Tt is happily the last council for 
the seagon,” said the Cardinal, as he 
seated himself in adcep and easy chair. 
“ His Holiness leaves for Gaeta to- 
morrow, the Cardinal Secretary Piom- 
hino retires to Albano during the hut 
weather, and I am free to enufer with 
my esteemed friend the Pore Maswoni, 
and discuss deeper themes thau the 
medallions in the nave of San Ciio- 
vani di Laterano, There were to 
have heen fourteen on either side 
last Tuesday; on Friday, we cane 
down to twelve ; to-day, we deemed 
eleven enough; in fuct, oni, 
wo are lew speculative as to the 
fature, and have left but four spaces 
to be filled wp ;—but enough of thir— 
have your letters arrive.” 

“Yes, your Eminence, the Pricst 
Carroll, from Ireland, has by ht me 
several, and much information besides 
of events in England.” 

“Tt is of France I want to heur,” 
broke in the Cardinal, impatiently. 
“It is of the man in the throes of 
death I would learn tiding», not of 

im lingering in the long sta; of a 
chronic maladly., Did this privet pass 





alnongst 
exist that all is uot well at Viterbo.” 
€ tbe fiat mat bs trodden. ont 
quickly and completely, your - 
nence ; deal with traitors with speed, 
and you can treat truce men with 
justice. The Abbé Cuescard, whose 
k on private judgment you have 
geen, wat buried this morning.” 

“Thad not beard that he wan iL” 

“Tt was a sudden seizure, your 
Eninenee, bat the convulsions re- 
risted alt treatment, and death closed. 
hin sutterinas about midnight. The 
doctrines of Diderot and Jean Jacques 
form but sorry homilies. They who 
preach them go to a Leavy reckoning 

reafter.”” 

“And mect with sudden deaths 
Deniden,” said the Cardinal, with 
glance in which there was fully as 
much jollity us loon. 

The Jesuit Father'h pale face re- 
mained calm and passionless as be- 


foie, nor did a syllable cacape from 
him in reply. At length the inal 
said, “ AIl aceounth in one 


thing, the pestilence is spreading. 
At Aranguez, in Spain, a Aecret eo- 
ciety_has heen dincovered, in corre- 
apondence with Desmouling At 
‘ipsic a record for future ii 
tion thronghout Germany has been 
four exactly farxhioned after the 
true Paris model ; and even in slug- 
gish England, the mutterings of dis- 
content are heard, but with them we 


have lena sympathy--or rather we 
might say, Cov the hand that 
would pull down the heretic church.” 


“Carroll tells mo that Ireland is 
ripe, thongh for what, it is yet hnrd to 
onounce. The cry of ‘Liberty’ in 
ce has uwakened her to the 
memory of all hor hatred to England. 
fen. eet ability and daring are 
eagerly feeding the flame ; the diffi- 
ity will be to direct its ravages 
when once it breaks ont. If the princi- 
ples of France sway them, the W 
t will overwhelm the heretic will 
oe Mel wil depend upon tho 
Ine pend upon the men 
oo aly « 
n0,” ai e Jesuit, “next 
to nothing’ Each in his turn will be 
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the victim of the event he xecms to 
control. .It is not the riven tree cat- 
ried along by the current that directs 
the stream. It is to human passions 
and their working we must look, to 
eee the irsue out of these troubles, 
Once men emerge out of the storin- 
tossed ocean of their exe: they 
atrain their eyes to catch wome haven 
——eome resting place. Some find it 
in religion, some in ambition, which 
is the religion of this workl. The 
crime of ce haw been, that wo 
such goal las ever existed. In ther 
lust to destroy, they have forfcited 
the power to rebuild. As well en- 
deavour to reanimate the colil corpnes 
beneath the guillotine, a8 revive that 
glorious monarchy. For men hike 
these there is no hope no hereafter, 
Have no trust in them” 

“But you youreclf told me,” cried 
the Cardinal, “ how yain it were to 

ledge men to the cause of the 

hurch.” 

* And traly did I pny 0. Meu will 
serve no cause but that which Recutes 
them a safe recompeme. In France 
they have that recompense— there is 
veugeance and there is pillage: but 
both will be exhausted after a tmmve— 
there will be satiety for one, and ptar- 
vation for the other, and then wo to 
those who spirited them on_to thin 

wut. The couvadson in Treland, 

it should come, need not have this 

il: there, there is a race to expel, 

anda hercay to exterminate ; in both, 

the prospect of the firme is implied, 
‘Let us ald this project.” 

“Abt it is your old project lurks 

1» erie the Cardinal, “T ree a 

dimpre of it already ; Lut what 4 
Greamiatherestoration afthat house?” 

“Nor do Linean itshould be more— 
the phantom of» Stuurt 1n the pro- 
cewion is all I ask for. Ry that 
dynasty the Church is typified. In- 
stond of encountering the thousand 
enemies of a faith, we rally do na the 
adherenta ofa monarchy. Tf we build 
up thia throne, he who sits on it ix 
our vie : we have made, and can 
unmake him.” a 

“And how can tho Cardinal York 
serye these plans?” 

“T never intended that he shoul : 


even had he—whivh he has not—-per- 
sonal qualities for such 2 canse.” 
“Yet with him the race is extinct.” 
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“Of that I am not eo certain, and 
it is precisely the point on which 1 
want to fer with you,” so saying, 
the Pére drew a packet of papers from 
the breast_of hia robe, and placed it 
on thetable. “T have there, beneath 
ay band,” said he, “the of a 
marriage certificate between Charles 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and Grace 
Geruldine, of Cappa Clyn, County 
Kildare, Ireland. tis fo y drown 
up, dated, signed, and witnensed with 
due aceurucy. The Father Ignatius, 
in whose land the document is, is 
dead; but there are many alive who 
could recognise hig writiug. One of 
the witneses, too, is believed still to 
he living in a remote part of Lreland, 
T have hia name and can trace him ; 
Int even hetter than this, the Cardi- 
ual York admits the fact, and owns 
that he retaing in hix possersion a last 
levacy of the Prince for the child born 
of this marriage.” 

“Your Eminence smiles iueredu- 
lously ; but what will you say when 1 
auld that the aame child was inseribed 
in our College, under the name of 
Gerald Fitzgerald; was well known 
to my predecessor, the present Bishop 
of Grvieto-—quitted the College to 
acquire the protectiim of the ce, 
from which he most anaccountadl 
ahayed or was withdrawn, and ulti- 
aintely reached Franve,” 

“Where he has, doubtless, been guil- 
totined for his royal blood,” broke in 
the Cardinal 

“No, your Eminence ; he lives, and 
I have traced him. Nay, more, I 
have found that he is one in every 
way adapted for such an enterprise as 
1 ppeak of: porsessed of the most 
heroic courage, with a churacter for- 
tile in resources ; all the winning 
graces of his father are united in him, 
With a steadfast energy that few of the 
Stuarts could ever have lain claim to. 
Ina life of struggle and adversity —for 
he has never kuown his rank, nor has 
the slightest suspicion of his birth— 
he has never once rlescended to a sin- 
gle act that could impugn the highest 

ation. In a word, to declare a 
Prince to-morrow, needa not that we 
should obliterate his past life, or con- 
ceal its vicissitudes.” 

“ Be it a0 ag you say. 10 it eae a 

you we al 
ahd extabliabed monarchy". 
A youth of atleast! 





of 
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uestionable legitimacy, friendlessand 
FS Sand this, toe iu an when 
thrones propped up by all that ean 
oa. their prestige, are tottering to 
ir Lf 

“We want him but as the banner 
to rally around ; we xiecil him gs the 
stenderd which will draw Scotland 
to the side of Ireland, and both for 


one cause—the Charch. A Prince 


of the House of Stuart in the emblem 
of all that defies the heresy when the 
day of trouble comes 1t is vital that 
Treland should not follow in the pteps 


an hleod be shed, 
tt 


of France, and Clrist 
to ostablish the reigu of the infidel ! 
Tf the pestilence that now sagen in 
France extend through Europe, as 
anany wise Leada prectict it will, the 
day ‘Will come thut the last 1esting- 
place of our faith will be that muall 
island in the went. Think, then, how 
imminent it is that we should give to 
the struggle that ix apprhing a 
guidance and direction. ft the Irish 
tugurrection be capahile of a ro; t 
colouring, we cau take alvantage 
that feature, to awaken the dor 
vhivalry of those whe would is) 
nothing in the cause of a Republi 
The old Catholic fainitics of England, 
the Scottish chict, men whe can bring 
into the field the fiervest partinens, 
and the most intrepid follower ; all 
Treland,save that sud) grisea whieh 
assumes to mibjvet it to English rule, 
will rally round a Stuart; and that 
Stuart will be in our hands to deal 
with ~to elevate to a throne on the 
claim of his birth ; or, if need he, to 
proclaim an illegitimate preteuder ” 

The aoft, mild eyes of the crew 
darker und deeper in colonr, and his 
pale cheek flushed, while the last 
words came from Lim, with an utter- 
ance thick, and almost gatiural from 
passion. Nor was the Curdival m- 
inoved : partly in sympathy with the 
omotion of the speaker, purtly stimu- 
Jated by the great proportions of the 
wcheme displayed leture hints fs sty 
with hurried breathing and a heated 
‘Iwow, gazing steadfastly at the other. 

“There are immense difticuties, 
Father,” ho began. 

“TY know them all,” broke in the 
Jeauit. “Forsome I have provided, for 
many more I am stil] reflecting ; but 
till remember, that to launch the pro- 
Jerks our aroet care. When the rock 
is xiven from its base, uo man cun toll 
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by what courme it will descond the 
mountain, over what precipice gain 
new force, or in what hollow lie spent 
and motionless. Let us he satisfied 
if wostart the game, and leave to des- 
tiny the purmuit !” 

‘Much money will be needed ”—— 

“The great funmilics of Englund ure 
rich. 1t will not require deep cul- 
culation to satixfy them that the 
cost of dupportings a& loyalist cause 
Will be little in comparikon wiih the 
consequences of a rovelntion to end 
in a republic; 2 loan is over lighter 
than conti ion |" 

“ There ix much iv that, if the alter- 
native Le well put and well mider- 
stood,” 

“From what I learn,” continned 
the Pore, “men of intl wid for- 
tune will grasp eagerly at what offer 
y issue to the coming trouble, save 
follow iu the footsteps of France, 
The Terror there han done us good 
serviee, and the leswon may be still 
farther improved. They whe would 
initate Marat and Robespierre will 
have a xbout reign.” 

“ Better they should Laye none !* 

“There ust be the laptisn of 
Dlood,” said the Pere, ina low Dut 
frps voice. 

“And who is te prepare the plan 
of this erent cantpaign ; to gather to- 
getber the Jexders 5; to upplot the we- 
veral duties : to arrange details ; con- 
eolinte interests, and. reconcile rival- 
rien, He must he ane, doubtless, of 
coun tling ability and vant re- 
ROUTECD.” 

The Pee bowed a deep and reve- 
rentinl assent. 

“A anau of station nuiticient to 
innke his influence felt without dir 
one whuse couuel none ture 


























galuray. 
Aguim did an humble bow give 
avyuiescence. 
contimed the speaker, 
“must it be from bis exnlted station 
glove that men yield deference to 
hin. He must needs be one well 
verscl in human nature; who can 
reail the heurt in its mood of strength 
or weakness; a anaster of all the 
socret purines that swe motives—in 
a e ought to cmahiue the wide 
views and grand conceptions of the 
itician, with the deep and subtle 


of a churchman—whi 
wil you'd wach ?* bias 





tase] 
“He can be found,” was the calm 


ly. “I know of one who answers 
to" each Perel of your descrip- 
ion. 


“You are mistaken, Pére Maasoni,” 
eaid the Cardinal, in’a vuico wight 
tremulous with agitation. “I know 
his Eminence of York well, and he ix 
ill-fitted for a charge so vust and 
momentous,” 

“T never thought of him, sir,” wax 
the prompt anawer. “My eyes wero 
fixed upon one searcely his infe 
high descent, infinitely above him in 
all the qualities of mind and intellect, 
one whose name in the cause would 
half insure success, aud whose vast 
resources of thought would be a more 
precious mine than the wealth of 
Peru” 

“Aud he—who is this great and 
tranaeendent genius asked the 
Cardinal, hulf angrily. 

“His Eminence the Cardinal Leo 
Gonzales Caraffy 7 said the Pire, as 
he dropped on his knees, nud prenseit 
his lip» fervently to the other's haued. 

The Cardinal's florid features fnshedt 
till they were crimwou, and, though 
he tried to apeak, ne somnd came from 
his lips, A sense of overwhehning 
astonishment, even more tian gratified 
vanity, had mustered him, aud, with 
& gesture of moient dissent, le rained 
the Pere Maswoni fiom the ground. 

@ No, uo, Miron,” suid he, ine 9 
low tono ; “these are the prowp: 
of your own affectiouate regard for 
me, not the frnit of that calm reason 
with which you know 40 well how to 
judge your et rw mien.” 























“Rowl the letters, then, sir,” 
said Maswsioni, ‘ing a packet on the 
table, “nnd see if my seutimentr are 


not as strong in the hearts of others.” 
‘The Curdinal hesitated to open the 
documenta before him ; there was 
sort of modest reluctance in bis mau- 
ner which Mussoni secined to under- 
stand, for, taking up onc of the letters 
himself, he glanced his eyes along the 
lines till he came to a pertieniae pay 
sage, pointing ont which with his 
finger, he :— You have amongst 
the Cardinals, however, one 
equal to this great task, the Cardi 
araffo, a man whose 


1, 
churchmen, pomeases a mind coy 
of compreleading and directing great 
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fas 


military measures. I am informed 
that he served in Spain,’” 
“Who writes this?” broke in the 


Cardinal, 
“The writer is Prince Charles of 


“A brave soldier and an honest 
man,” said the Cardinal, with evident 
pleasure in the words. 

“This is from the Viscount de Noe,” 
Tesmmod Massoni, opening another 
letter and reading :--'It is essential 
the cause of the church, and demanc 
achurchman as its head. Who, then, 
so fit ay he who may, one or 
other, occupy the throne of St. Peter?” 
Bere he paused aving concluded, 

“The expression ix vague, nor has it 
any, the least application to me,” said 
Cuiaifa, reddening 

“Theu hear what follows,” cried 
Pore. ven if there were perronal 
peril, which there is not, the Cardinal 
Carafin would not refiwe us bis aid, 
vor mt he remain the only wan in 
Enrope unconscious of the great quali- 
ties which stawp him ay our leater.’ 
This,” continued Masoni, with in- 
eceased rapidity, “this iy, from Sir 
Coad try Wharton, an English Catho- 
lie nable of great wealth and influence. 
* From all that I van learn it must be 

ta, not York, to Iead is in thia 
enterprine - all agree in represeutiny, 
im ux a rian of resolute action, ‘ifted 
with every quality of statesmanship.’ 
Troveriui writes thus from Venice, 
‘When the day of resturation’— it is 
of the church he speuks—‘ when the 
day of restoration arrives, we xhall 
need u man equal do the great task of 
reconstructing society, without om- 
ployiug too ostentatiously the old 
doxterials, 1 am assured that Carafia 
ix such a man—tell ne your opinion 
of him.’ This,” resumed Massoni, 
holding up a large letter in a strange, 
rough, and irregulor hand, “this is 
from the Marquis d’Allonyille, secre 
tary to the Count d’Artuir. 
feel that if it be our fate to retnen it 
muat be as following in the procession 
of thechureh. Nothing but the faith 
can successfully combat this infidelity 
baptised in crime. To give, therefore, 


the impulse of religion to any of these 













iti ix the doctrine of 
Gon . This iv what T was 
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int a of. ‘Ireland is wells Red 
experimn ent—aA peo; 
detest, He seu wa t at 
i ‘grasp at Ww 

oa aie vatablak the church they 
revere, and the nationality they covet. 
if really have a legitimate des- 
condant of the Stuarts, and if he be 
one equal to the demands of the 
‘sie, it signifies little in what quar- 
ter of Euro the first essay be macle, 
and we will throw all our efforts into 
the acale with you ;—alwuys provided 
that you can show us some great poli- 
tical Toad, sume man of foresight and 
reflection, amonget your party eoncur- 
ring in this view--such a ue, for ex- 
ample, as the Cardinal Uarafla, We 
have money, meu of action and daing, 
only longing for occasions to employ 
them, but we are sadly in want of 

such capacities us Carutin representa 
90 at least the Prince tell» me, for I 
havo no personal knowledue wf the 


a 

“TJ am flattered by hih Royal High- 
ness’ remembrance of mie,” said 
Onraffa, proudly. 5 

“ And this,” said Massuni, showing 
a few lines on a aimple alip of paper, 
“+ this came enclosed within D'Aliou- 
ville’s letter. ‘I um willing to open 
direct relutious with his Eminence 
the Cardinal Oarafla, on the subjects 
herein discussed. —~J)'Artuis’ Are 
theae enough, sir?” £ 

“ More enough to. gratify’ a 
loftier pride than mine,” said Curaffu, 
with a flualed cheek; “but Jet us 
tam to a worthier theme. What is 


it is proposed | 
“The project, in une word, is this, 


to make the rising now about to take 
place in Ireland, a royalist, and not 


& revolutionary movemont ; to uver- 
‘bear the men of destruction, by the 
influonce of wiser and safer guides ; 
to direct the wild energies of revolt 
into the salutary chaunois of a restora- 
tion ; and to build up, once moro, in 


all ite plenitade, the power of the 
church.” 

* Remember, i, what Mira- 
bean said—and though f do not love 
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the authority, the words are those 
of wisdom. ‘Revolutions are not 
the work of mon—they make them- 
selves.” 


“Tt is from men’s hands, however, 
they receive their first impulses. Itia 
also by a secret and firm alliance of 
tmeon—stendy to one purpose, and con- 
stant to onc idea—that revolutions 
catch their tone and colour. None of 
us coud expect, that in a t ma- 
tional struggle, that there will not be 
many acts to deplore-- grievous crimes 
committed tuitously--voin and 
useless cruelties, To overy great 
vicissitude in this world there is an 
amount of power applied, totally din- 
Rroportioned to the effect produced, 

‘o wreck onc solitary ship, a whole 
ocean is couvulaed, and solitary shore: 
in far away lands, are storm-lashe 
for days. So is it im revolutions, The 
unchained winds of men’s passiona 
pwoep over a larger space thun_ ix 
nevded. This must be borne. Let 
uy remember, too, that the blood thus, 
to all sceming, erutuitoualy shed, has 
also its profit, Terror @ great 
agency of revolt. Many must be in- 
tunidated. It is when people are 
panayzed hy fear, that they, who are 
‘to reconstruct society, have time to 
matwe their plaua, just as the sur- 
geon attends the mwients of his 
ight insensibility to commeuce 
tin operation. But above all, your 
Eniuence, hear in mind, that where 
the object ib good und greut, a bless- 
ing goucs with those who sustain it.” 

f the Carlinal bowed a submissive 
assent to this devout assortion, there 
was mamething Hike a half motion of 
impatience in his manner, a4 he said, 
“ And the men who are to lead this 
movement ?”" 

“ The dctailsare romewhat Jengthy, 

Emiuence, but I have them 
fee. uaid Muwoni, as he laid his 
hand on the papers before hin. 

“ And this 1s Ireland,” said Caraffa, 
as he bont over a map, and gazed on 
the small spot which represented the 
Island. “ How little it looks, ang 
how far away.” 
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FOUR WELSH SONNETS. 


‘BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


‘WO SONNETS ON THE SKYRRID VAWH; OTHERWISE CALLED “THE HOLY MOUNT,’ 
ABERGAVLNNY. 


Taey say, that,—in the hour when Jxsvus died, 
‘And shuddering Eurth with horror and affright 
Shook to her centre at the rueful sight, 

And rocks were rent and craters opeurd wide,— 

This craygy fixsure in the Skyrrid’a side 
First bared its entrails to tho eclipséd light : 

Tradition’s gowip tongue hath ofteu lied — 

t haply here may chroniclo o fact ; 

For everywhere the lexond hath gone forth, 
Fiitting from land to land, of shivered rocks 

Of phores disrupted, moistam-ridges crack’d, 
Isles toru from continevtn by varthyuake-shocks, 

=— All, hefore Record welcomed Hintory’s birth, 

Yet since Trutition kept the relly of Earth. 





n 


Therefore, when Britain iu ber rude young prime 
(God's Trrael to come, as since is awet 
Trembled in all her hills at Judah’s crime, 
Down toppled in ther sympathy sublime 
Our crag» from many a high-peak'd mountain-throve, 
And Skyrrid, falling with a thunder-groan, 
Became this ruin : 10, of ancient time 
Mon have acronnted it a holy place : 
And Su; ition’s Aly monastic fave 
Hath doted here for ages: oven now 
Priceteraft can proi some superior grace 
For those who to St. ‘haeY’s summit toil, 
And gather thence, as reverently they bow, 
voffin-handful of the sacred soil 





TINTERN ABBEY. 


Look on these ruins in a apirit of praise: 
Not only with the mainters well-pleased eye, 


Nor with a ‘3 we at times gone by 
And all hia ilded thoughts of olden days; 
But, thankfully rogard asa phase 

Of just ipation for 


R the Soul; 
Brlbor'd the Body of ton, and would agatn, 
igh freedom left them strong and whole, 


Sociat Reforss. 


te) flosiong een, of mountains ae 
foyously surging, end carecring high 
Woh onary crests flung wp st the sky 
And )illowy troughs between, that roll enorm 
For miles of desolate deur ’d out deep,— 
"Yet all eomgead and suagically asleep 
‘As on a sudden stopp'd to this fixt form 
“Peace, be still !"—Well may the filnéd eye 
Of Ignorance here lchold iu cloudy robe 
The mythologic Arthur on is throne 
A Spiritual King, sublime, alone, 
Maishalling tempests over half the globe, 
Or, kindlier now by swamer nepliyre fanu’d, 
Blessing invisibly his ancient lan 











SOUIAL RELORM, 


Tee things that a, and the things 
that ought to be, are the twacategories 
under which wey thing thinkable 
mnust be classed. The Britinh Ansocia- 
tion proposes to deal with things as 
they cre. Matter and its law» — w hut- 
ever is fixed or beyond the control of 
man is a fit and fair nubject of acience, 
or as it is called positive, by way of 
contempt for speculation ou muial 
aud metaphynical pubjects. 

But thi as they vught to be— 
that other great category of thought, 
haye never heretofore heen pursued 
with the same system.  Ponitive 
science has had its combination of 
labourers, and its division of labour. 
Mental and moral questiuns have been 
studied by soparate thinkers, shut up 
each in his own solitary cell of thought, 
and haunted cach hy his own ilols 
of the Gen, until at last the mags of 
mankind have turned from there 
subjects as the “insoluble problem,” 
the riddle of a devouring ephynx—the 
bed of spikes of the metaphysical 
ee ridicule of M. "Auguste 


lom 
Not that men have given up think- 
of es they ought to be. 
Since the world began we have had 
some old theories of right and wrong, 
netdre and man; and Ao long og the 
‘world laste we ehall continue to hear 


of new oner. But these theories have 
seldom been tented hy experience. 
‘Their inventors would have scorned 
to subinit to such a test, or to abide 
hy its results. On all social] questions 
the world ha» been beating up and 
dow on the shifting suds of opinion. 
Scicuce there is uone on thene subjects, 
for science is imporsible xv long ax 
iuvestigatorm purue each his own 
method, and reasoun from principler, 
instead of fo principles. Ience we 
arrive at the strange contradiction, 
the opposite to Bacon's aphorism, 
that “knowledge is power,” The 
things that ave lie out of our con- 
trol— we eannot make one hair black 
or white—but here our knowled 

is great. On the other hand, the 
things that oxght to he are more 
or lens under the coutro! of the free 
will of man—our power is yrent, but 
our knowledge limited. Our know- 
ledge ends where our power begins, 
The eye, ag Locke suid, cannut be its 
own vbject; and so, although the 





noblest study of mankind in man, it 
is also the most difficult. Ignorance 
and error driven trom every corner in 


the wide field of nature, have found 
their last turking-place in the human 
breast. The dinpute is as old a2 So- 
crates, whetber there is any science 
of virtue. On the one hand, if he 
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fai teach man to be good, then the 
hiata aro_true and honourable 
men, which Plato will never allow. 
On the other hand, since no man is 
willi: wicked, vies must be the 
child of ignorance, and knowledge aud 
virtue must be somehow related. And 
80 Plato cannot decide whether thera 
is any science of virtue, and the Meno 
leaves the question exactly where it 
found it, The controversy has not at- 
vanced much further since the dayx 
when Socrates posed Mono, We all 
agree that there are certain things 
which oughtto be— thingsmore or Jess 
under our own control, but, like Paul 
of old, “how to perform that which 
is good we find not.” We nee eviln all 
round us—evils without and within 
‘us, ond the remedy within reach if we 
only Knew how to ooply it. The bane 
ond antidote are both before us, but 
wo dare not upply the one to’ the 
other, because we are ust agreed 
where toa begin, Ono cries ont that 
tho disuse is in the head, another in 
the foot—one prevcriliws internal re- 
medies, the other labels his favourite 
nostrum for external use only, 
Thus, the thing wo want ix some 


Agreement ,among social refurmers. 
lon of science have come to terms 
with oach vther ; there are no disputes 
about the things which are; the 
natural sciences promote each other, 
and the British Association has bound 
up in a knot of friendship, the starry 

ferschel and the stony Murchison ; 
section A has uo unworthy jeulousy 
of section B. Pure mathematics does 


end, the promotion of knowledge and 
the use of man ; id many differ- 
ences they pursue the same method ; 
the aciences have all this vinculun 


ail inductive. 

Wanting this vinculum of a com- 
mon mei we hardly dare as yet 
to dignify with the name of science 
soeupy sams of the slow choughfal 
cocupy some ma 
minds ourage. Our livelier neigh- 
France have taken the start 

is; they have hit a 


in 
in this 


amethods to solve b= 
lems, Knowledge is M 
Comte-—filching 2 great of 
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Sovial Reform. 


Bacon’s, and misepplying it as stolen 
thoughts always are—know! ledge ia 
ex, and the things which ought to 
and the things which are, both 
themselves the same inductive 
method. Statistics are to social ques- 
tions what an inductiun of instances 
is to physics. Sociology ie ouly the 
vintage of registrar's tablea and bills 
of mortality; just as meteorulogy in 
the vintage of fog-hookr at wea aud 
obscrvatorica by land. Now we have 
no dispute at present with M. Comte 
or his Euglish disciples, The fallacy 
andl presumption of auch reasoning 
we have before shown in a review oi 
Mr. Burkle’s able but nmequal work on 
“(4yilization.” It in enough that for 
the present Englishinen are not pre- 
pared {0 admit sociology to the rights 
of naturalization, We have not yet 
taken for granted that knowledge ig 
power in the study of man. If we 
mmst have an aphoriem, we rather 
prefer the old-fashioned one, “ Good- 
hess is power ;” and that to alter the 
tables of crime and mortality you 
munt rewrite on the tables of hia 
heart, But he that as it may, in 
default of pocivlogy, and not: believing 
um yet in any phalanatere of Fourier's 
devising, several vober Englishmen 
have agreed to mect together F your by 
year, and discuss questions of social 
refurm. They believe that must 
result to the community at large from 
setting up this 5 pubbe exchange of 
pinion on social questions ; and ou 
the most liberal principles’ of free 
trade, eas no {questions how oe 
came by their opinions, so long as tlio) 
tend to promote truth and to benefit 
ind. 
The Association for the Promotion 
of Sucial Science held their first meet- 
ing in Bi the preai- 





cation ; 3, Punishment and 
on; 4, Public Health; 6, 
Economy ;—and ninety-four con! 
tions in ail have been selected as a 
record of the of this new 
aseociation at their meeting. _ 
A year has sow elapsed since this 
firnt ‘congress for the promotion of 


aaa kind of diction 
jal sciences, We eTS an 
noade of ninety-four philanthro- 
physicians, and lawyers, com- 
their expericuce to throw light 
on some of the great questions of the 
day. Asin all wich jomt undertak- 
ings the contributions are of very un- 
equal merit: there are u few vision- 
aries, and not a few pragmatic mat- 
terof-inet men, who forget that often 
there is nothing 60 falne n# factn, ex~ 
cept figures. But thongh the merit 
ig unequal, the intention and aim of 
all is alike laudnble; and his must be 
@ strango mind that will not glean 
some good from nome of the sections. 
The very variety of atyle and treatinent 
of the ditterent subjects must help to 
recommend thin volume to the gencral 
ler ; what displeases one will suit 
another ; if we dislike abstractions we 
have plenty of contributions ot the 
matter-of-fact style to turn to. There 
ia nomething to suit every tuste, and 
even that much-enduring, much- 
dreaded individual in private life—the 
benevolent wan with a hobby—will 
find that hobby introduced at lnst mn 
company, and rocked by some 
one of the ninety-four contributors to 
social science, And yet with so much 
variety there is a wonderful unanimity 
at bottom. It is strange how men 
of different creeds aud communiona, 
nursed in their own prejudices so long, 
and meeting for the first time on 
commen ground, should BO 
in their account of what our 
evils are, and how the remedy 
is to be applied. At is @ satisfactory 
reply to those who say that consent 
ou moral and social q is im- 
ian bie on ata 
are fer, it nothi 
remains but— " 


“ The oid rele, the ancient plan, 
who ld 
And he abould vale who cane? * POF 


Here, on the contrary, are met a with 





that they can meet without quarrel- 
ling. But allowing even for this, it 
ia patisfactory to find that the agree- 
ment is real as wel) aa apparent; that 
it is not a truce, but a treaty between 


ite sides that has been signed 
end sealed in Birmingham; and that 
social questions are thus in the fair 
way to be elevated to the dignity and 
certainty of a acience. 

An association like this—-should it 
continue to be carried on in this 
spirit—will £1 a place in our national 
councils which cannot be too highly 
prized. 

Parliament, in these progressive 
and democratic days, has cm 
comma populi; an open assembly 
in which the people govern them- 
aclyex, Now to prepare nieasures, well 
weighed and matured, to lay before 
the people, something like a senate of 
elders, or 2 corp» legislatif, is wanted. 
Thies our House of Lords is not ; for, 
instead of preparing moasures for the 
Lower House, they only debate on 
and pars those sent wp to it from the 
Commons, The uumistry even cannot 
discharge this function tm such a con- 
stitution a» oma; for, aa th iy 
hold office under the will and pleasure 
of the Lower House, they cannot be 
said to guide opinion; at bext they can 
only control and humour it by dex- 
tervus party tactics, and by: ii 
the vowe of the country, as 
Derby professes to do, as hin role of 
action for carrying on the Queen's 
Governnent. 

Since, then, neither the cabinet nor 
the House of Lords can be said to 
guide opinion, the House of Commons 
and the country are left to follow 
their own awect will and the voice of 
that loud, but not always logical, 

in of opinion—the 7imes. 

‘e waut nome onlightened body to 
take up measures not yet ripe for 
legislation “to prepare the public 
id and the House of Commons, its 
mouthpiece, for such reforms as are 
go time 


or two of men with different oul power whatever. We do net sak 

Sexberesta, 74 and prey either ® or writ of ramon 
most minui sora wach & . power 

Eh seer et Be re ii is not moni because unseste. 

press in England, and the prieat- 


frat tech other in any. Tf is trae 


resa} Secial Reform. ust 
hood in wield 5 power al! often, we fear, the other way. 
the more ‘because it han no pol. Tt cannot a epee it thou 
‘tioal san: oratatus. So with this not make us despair of education— 


sociation of free Englishmen, and 
only thoes aro attracted to it who 
have a disintercstod desire to promote 
social reform, aud who love theu 
wubjects for their own sake. The 

inion of men like these will be all 
the wore respected because ao gratui- 
tously given, aud our legislators will 
cume to learn frum them these decp 
lessons of political wisdom which 
either make a state great or keep it so. 

There ia another use of such a 
sociation a8 this besides its influ 
eg a guide to opinion both in and out 
of Parliament, In the multitude of 
councillors there is safety: oue aec- 
tion, that is of the assoc.ution, cor- 
reots ax well a» promoten the laboura 
of another. To attend the section of 
law reform you would think that the 
reformatio lequin was the une pata- 
mount «question of the age ; to one, 
the transfer of land by a J’arliameut- 
ary title ; te another, the Neotel system. 

banking ; to x third the cutification 
of lawa is the ne plea ltr of reforin. 
Now, our conveyancing may be very 
ewnbrous aud “harharous, aud the 
Court of Chancery as good a joke for 
Mr. Dickens as in the days oF Eldon: 
‘ut law reform, however perfect, will 
never deliver us from more than oue 
of our eucial evils. 

Take, in, the educational see- 
tion, “The schoolnraster is abroad” 
has been taken as the Siew Je ut 
of our nineteenth century eusale 

i lin every shape. Theae 1s 
no social sore, no king's evil, so ub (1- 
nate and hereditary but the touch of 
the schoolmaster will cure it. Here, 
again, our amiable enthusiasts mis 

¢ the part for the whale. The 
schoolmaster is abroad : granted. But 
in he always et home? For what a 
Bittle » of life, and of that little, 
during bow few hours of the day are 
the 7 ander ae schoolmantars 
eye, your school system be as per- 
feet aa ponsibie—your master ‘tresned 
ead certificated—your inspection con- 
stant your monitors and pu il teach- 
Lied tall will a at, little 
egainst 8 example. good 
oomduct of the pine sometimes is an 
example to the patent—it often, more 





we should rather But it 
should also remind us that there is 
no panacea for evil, but that while 
there are cifics for the several 
symptoms of disease, no one of these 
hy itself will work a t cure—it 
muxt be taken in connexion with 
others, trusting that the Great Phy- 
sicinn will bless them all to their 
several endy and uses. y 
Turn, thirdly, to the section of 
Punishment and Reformation. Here 
tle tendency to take the part for the 
v hole shows itself in_itw most exag- 
uerated form. It is the tendency of 
the age to confound cremen and 
«udp together, Our ancestors never 
troubled themselves to onk whether 
aman wadas culpable as he was 
ermunc!, The criminal proved to be 
> was the culprit. They had no no- 
tion of divided responsibility, any 
ore than of partialinsanity, A man 
was cither “in hos senses,” or “mad 
ag a March hare,” and ro he was 
either criminal and cali, both in 
one, or no criminal at all. We, in 
tho other eatreme, have shaded off 
responsibility from tho criminal to 
his habits of life, from hin habits of 
life te the puuperism, or soforth, 
that produced them, so that the 
criminal 1 only the last and lenst 
link ina chain of predisposing causes 
to evil, which carries us up, at last, 
to the priuial mystery of original sin. 
Soviety sitting in judgment on the 
offender says mea culpa, and smites 
ou its breast that, through. ita fault 
“one more wofortunate” has heen 
made to offend. Now far be it from 
us to say one word of slight to such 
reniuments as these. It is part of 
that divine law of charity, burrowed 
fiom the Riblo: Le naa fp, ina cht 
inte the mystery of sin, which philo- 
sopby never of, and which 


our old form of indictment of crimi- 
ag under the instigation of the 
devil, plainly refers to. But here is 


the, forence between human and 
divine lawa—the judge in ennine, and 
God, who knoweth the heart. We 
may not apply our petty notions 
indictix to 


God, whe reads the heart; ca 
gther, we ince $00 much ca corselven; 
read the heart, and apply — 


Save fae yo, too for oy tps 
Zee for for 
for tripe, Duraiog for burning. We 
have no right to look on the prisoner 
in the dock as “onemore wafortunate,” 
‘Under sentence, let the chaplain visit 
a8 euch, and try to convince him 
of this, to show him that underneath 
hie accountability and guilt, which 
the law of the land unly ean reach, 
there is the accountability and gnilf 
of another spirit more, “wicked than 
hinwelf," and that, for thie cause 
the Son of God wax manifented, that 
he might destroy the works of the 
vil” But we must not confound 
things wholly different. It may be 
true that crime is misfortune; aud 
vice a form of disease, and thur, in 
our gaol, something hke hoxpital 
treatment may be dearrable ; but this 
beat, most Christian form of philan- 
thropy, has ita limits. The pradad 
treatment of erie is needed, aa well 
as the reformatory—nay, the one 
without the other io wie ir even 
worre ; it in tively mixchievoun. 
The winest axl mi i 


vine bent informed 
on criminal reform, 
this, We need not remind Mr. Record- 
er Hill, for inetance, of this, who has 
recommendedour Irish Couviet Prison 
System, for this very reason, that the 
reformatory is a stage of discipline 
«after the prison, not without it, and 
who has adjusted the proportions of 
shes two with so much temper alt 


irmnesy. 

But there are other reformeis of 
avery different cast of thought. Thus, 
Roi Owen reat a shart paper on 
the principle of “the human race 
governed without punishment.” By 

aid of this principle, the writer 
stated that he had governed u popu- 
lation, original ny. very inferior, of be- 
‘tween Foal mi 3,006, for upwards of 
8 quarter of # ven without pun- 
ishmont ; and they were ‘by publi 
‘consent allowed tobe, for that period, 
the best and the happiest working 
population ever known to exist in 
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on those who are within the body; 
‘but an incorrigible offender we should 


e, is cat aff, or tosave 
Ree eee es 
turned out for society to 


cure, for the 
little church or sect he belongs, to 
‘will have nothing more to say to him, 
It is hard to say, that we are to dex) 
with these incorrigibles and casta 

on the mild principles that sway the 
domestic circle of two or three thou- 
sand Oweniter. 

Such socialists an Mr. Owen, Fon- 
rier, and others, forget that it is one 
thing to keep a couple of, thousand 
wen from picking aud stealing within 
‘aring-fence, wen all eyes are on them, 
and to do the same in the wide, wide 
world. Did they never hear of honour 
among thieves ; aud, if a den of rob- 
Lers can be a humo of honour 
honesty, in so far as it ina den, @ place 
hy itself, with denizens of ite own 
and laws of its own, much more wil 
a factory or village cut off from ull 
muTounding contamination, By all 
aneans Tet ut» lave such sottlements : 
Ups we are thank- 

here in Englund. 





they are ppringing 
U to say, here und. 
Mr. Akroyd, at Mulifax, and the Bel- 
mont cundle works at Vauxhall, have 
net the good example, and are fine 
instances uf what the factory aystent 
may become under Uliristian manage- 
sent. But let us not pull down our 
gaol, und disband our police yet 
awhile. Such catablishmenta are like 
islands of the blest, specks on the 
ovean of English lite; and their inha- 
Ditunta primitive and innocent as the 
Pitcuirn islanders, Lut do not let us 
Le tuo euthusinstic; within these po- 
cietier crime must generate, and out- 
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the public to fudge of the success of 
such achomes by the number of cha- 
ractars reclaimed. Every instance of 
8 character relapsing into cri: ig 
thought to be an instance of the fail- 
ure of refurmatories; and, in fact, 
their conductors have been tacitl 
Pledged to the almost imposible tok 
of wD inging a good thing out of an 
evil 

Where there is this misunderstund- 
ing in first principles nothing but con 
fusion _and disappointment must or- 
cur, But Mr, suggests another 
and a more practicable end, as the 
one to be kept in view : 

“The end of our end 
to be the reduction of crime through- 
out England to the minimum «quantity 

ible. IE confess, for my own pati, 
that 1 neverapply the term ‘reformed,’ 
to any of the hoys who leave our 
schoaly, If it means that they are no 
far reformed ns to be safe from relapse, 
9 would be ubsird for me to state 
more of them than I can af myalf. 
__ “But it is not for us to look elenily 
into the heart, which guidestheactioun 
of inen ; we must remember that their 
actions, which come within reach of 
our physical power, are xiven to react: 
most forcibly on the heart, and that, 
whilst, if one with an inclination to 
g0 right, ts thrown hy temptation into 
a habit of crime, hix whole heart will 
Probab become corrupted hy it, and 
is 4g inclinations be lost: so the 
prevention of the ket of crane, 
thongh it mny not make the man 
ewentially religiour, or even honest, 
from sound and high inotives, will yet 
remove the stumbling-block out of 
the way, and leave him open to any 
impressions it may please God 
in his own good time to rend hii, 
Now, if aa I hold the reduction of 
crime to the lowest possible amount. 
he our great end, we must carefully 
count our meang—not merely of the 
mental reformation of the individual 
submitted to us, but of the physical 
removal of temptations from the ex- 


ternal maga, 

“The end to be aimed at, ix the ex- 
tirpation of regular crime; not so 
much to raise (however desirable), the 
crimina} himself, to a point where he 











will be for ever after above tempta- off 


thon.” 


there is a wide interval. Nemo r- 
ponte turpissimus, “Tf then,” says Mr. 
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Baker, ‘‘the old hands could be get rid 
of and the gangs ‘broken up, we: 
we might ost Bay, never find a boy 
even on his id con" hi 
denod, or a ised thief. If this 
be ao, if we could receive into a refor- 
school, every who wasa 
time convicted, the very time 
that he js detained there (I agreed to 
ray nothing of the hope of working 
on hin heart), will prevent him from 
continuing his practice in stealing. 
For fuur years he ia stone-cutting at 
Portland, or digging at Dartmoor ; or, 





perhaps, better than either, workii 
on a penal, or reformatory farm, sw 
as may be carily established in any 
county in England. Should his treat- 
ment there be judicious he may come 
tu he alle to earn an honest living; 
but, at nny rate, he will have had 60 
little training in crime, with such 
intervals of labour, during which, 
his heart has not berome soft, bia 
hands have become hard, that he will 
have much difficulty in again finding a 
gang to work with, and fitting himself 
to the work of a professional thief.” 
Crime we nhall always have, 80 long, 
at least, aa there is temptation on ove 
wide, and frailty on the other ; but it 
ix our own fault if we continue to 
endnre a criminal class, auch as dia- 
graced our country a century. and 
which still exists among ua We have 
still our Thuggee caste even in Chrig- 
tim Eneland” men born to commit 
crime, W hone fathers hefore them were 
thieves, and who live in haunts of 
their own, the sacred asylums of 
crime, like Alsatin of old. It is not too 
mich to Ket ourselves resolutely to 
extirpate all thin hereditary crime, 
nud we quite agree with Mr. Baker, 
that the extirpation of regular crime, 
avilistinguished from crimecommi' 
under impulse, or the sudden prees of 
temptation, is the end to be almed at 
in reformatory movement. No 
nociety deserves the name of a Chris 
tian society, in which there is a 
¢lnsa who habitually live in sin. 
it i difference between the habit 
and the single act of sin, which 
is the difference « heathen 
man and @ Christian; co s 
which tolerates within it the 
onder, does not deserve the name of 
Christian. What a happy state of 
things it would be, if the calender of 
crime was to the oonmsional 
instance of a mar overtaken hy s fault, 





tndl réatored by society in the spirit of 
aa Gepian! Alaa, it 60 at 
preeent it it is a grea’ gained 
have « high paneiple Sstncly 
im view, to see, however far 
. great and mole _ to our reforma- 
tory labour, But, here again, we are 
reminded that the cause of criminal 
oan never go on by iteelf; it is 
with an advancing tate of Bo- 
ciety that such a movement 18 porsi- 
orance sags decrease, pau- 
perism and selfish luxury, as well as 
any other cocinl evils amon high 
and low, rich and poor, nust give way 
before the extirpation ot 1esular erimo 
will become more thon 2 hare poosi- 
Ddility, seen in the dim hereafter. 

Public Healthwas the suliject of the 
fourth section of the Axsoviaton for 
Promoting Sucial Scieure. In this we 
have another instance of the inter- 
dependence of al} the scetions, one on 
the other. Of what use ir a know- 
ledge of the laws of health, unless the 
masse of the people are instructed to see 
and feel their importance. Or again, 
the increase of poyniation in certain 
districta, increases therate of mortality 
ina certain ratio: thusthree men die m 
Liverpool, for every one who «ies at 
Glendale, a healthy district in North- 
umberiand. How is this death-roll to 
be reduced in Liverpool? Dr. Hend- 
Jam Greenlow, who gone into the 
wabject at great length, concludes that 
the diseases luced by the external 
conditions of # community. nse from 
a much greater variety of cxttiocs than 
have hitherto engaged the attention 
of the sanitary world, and that the 
means employed for ita amelioration, 
mast be far more varied thin they 
here picherto been. Dr. Grcenlom, 
in fact, is too experienced to put 
entire faith in Boards of Health; be 
ince ion the fneciality of hia own 

epartment, and looks to society at 
large to provide the cure for the evils 
that it inflicts on itself. 

We have briefly intticated the spiri 
in which the question of social reform 
must be studied. Thefive sections pro- 

for the general good that 
should choose their 
of labour, and give their strength 
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it is but a of a whole, and that 
the whole is moved by powers peculiar 
to iteelf, ; 

Law refurnn will advance society, 
so alvo will education. Criminal and 
sanitary refoum will give us & 
in the right direction ; but all these 
propellers to progress will he of no 
‘use tmiras to oP advancing society. 
They aswume already a progressive 
state of gociety, and They hel to ne- 
celerate its rate of progress ; but. 
is all JuSpain, tor metance, such an 
axsaciation could not exist at all, or 
even if called into existence under the 
Inghest patronage, would not be of 
the alightest uve. Tt would bo an 
useless ay to fit an auxiliary perew to 
a water-lurrel, und to set it afloat to 
crosa the channel, It wonld apin 
round and 1ound, but make no kind. 
of progress. 

I 1s Well for ow country that ite 
lendime minds have lewure for quer- 
tionn of social refoun. There ih a 
complaint in none quarters that poli- 
ties wm losing its mterest and public 
men degenerating ; and schemes are 
afloat for reconstructing parties, and 
reviving the old [artauentary’ prize- 
ting. Happily the days of party are 
nunbered with thore of pugiliem, 
There is no great nthlie question to 
divide the Rouse, ant the fight for 
the chainpionship Letween er 
stom and Diorach is far less exciting, 
we whnit, than between a Pitt and a 
Fox. We are astommlid that any 
sensible man should vomplain of this, 
and recommend, ux the Vetronal Re- 
wero has done in a revent political 
article, to divide the country and Par- 
liament into two great parties—the 
Conservative and extreme Democratic 
—that the levers of limited monarchy 
should rally on one aide, those of de- 
wocracy on the other. he reviewer 
justly remarka that this wonld divide 
socicty “horizontally aud not verti- 
cally,” wctting on the one side the 
rich and the cultivated, on the other 
side those who have nothing to lose and 
every thing to by a new order of 
things. dl all this, what for? To 

anew Reform Bill, or worse still, 

rey the ll tradition of ‘Early 

government, and the old fines of se- 
aration between Conservative 

‘We never know our blessings til] 
we lose them, is cur reflection, as we 


that see men complain of the stagnation of 
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Pe litrytion of the mille Teume ting 


went 
3 and 
ing went, 


gion —the water-miil 
phen the windmills were et 
80 the advancement of | 
on whon the winds of were 
hushed, Are we to set our windmills 
going, that, as children, we may stand 
gad see them toss their giant arms 
high in the air. Such is the sense of 
this reviewer's proposal to rovive 
party spirit. Happily for us we have 
settled our great constitutional guar 
rela long since, and we greatly prefer 
turning onr strength to questions of 
wocial reforin, mash as this wrociation 
pursues in its quict way. are 
questions worthy of the attention of 
our ablost minds; and we rejoice to ner 
the leaders of dchate, Lord John Rus- 
eell, Lord Browgharn, Sir Enis Pach- 
ington, Lord Stanley, presiding 
the several sections of this assoc 
tion; and thus preparing the way for 
Parliament adopting measures which 
have Leen thoroughly sified. 

As to these questions which the 
French call Aante ltr, we dicad 
and abhor them. We want no organic 

ges ip our constitution. fey 
Lords, aud Commons we are content 
with—our three crtates- and an to 
the Bishops, we leave them to fight 
their own battle with the Hall, and 
Horemans, who conceive they have a 
mirsion to dislodge them from the 
Upper Howse. An to forcign politics 
we aro deeply persuaded that we med- 
dle in vontimental complications to 
our own injury, as well an to that of 
the free constitutions we undertake 
to foater. The political mand bas lit- 
tle to exercise itself on rubjects of 
trade. Lasser nous fare is the 
watchword to political meddlera_ In 
fact the rang, al active politician 
in now-a-dayr like the little boy who 
wantod sumethiug to play with him, 
but the dog had its master to follow, 
the horse had to draw the plough, the 
ie Deal daise hae, 
pairing ing playraat G 
alung his satchel over his shoulder 
and went to school. So religion, and 
trade, and fureign affairs are all going 








own Way, and want no young 
Lord Stanley or Carnarvon to play 
with them ; to like good boys lot 
the ay Se ne 
nerve count 
take ep questions’ of sowisl ‘reform, 


and wo shall hear ne more of “‘hori- 


Scutel “sivisions of society, or net- 
for democratic measures. oret 


or 
male.” Poor souls want to be fed, 
and if you won't feed them, or 
blunder eo about it thet they can’t 
feed themselves, then they ory for 
reform. The French Revolution is 
now known to have been half or two- 
thirds a famine mutiny; the nation 
Mas starving, and cut off their king’s 
head because they could chew grass 
no longer. Pure ‘vrolitical questions 
there are none. None above the age 
«4 nophisters should debate about 
tyamnvide and republics, the right) 
of man, and universal suffrage, and 
yuestions which have as little practical 
use as Rabelais’ “fly in vacuo buzzing 
on second intentious.” We cunfess to a 
kind of horror ot your men who go up 
to first principles, and tell you thet 
vote by ballot, or manhood suifr or 
a federat republic would bring back 
Axstrea and the age of theuphilan- 
tirepy. Hodge and Giles want a 
Lig loaf instead of a little one, and 
you hand them the ballot-hox. Mr, 
Cnwnpit whorellsthe loaf wantsa field 
or two to build a “ box" on, and for 
this law reform must reduce the cost 
of eonveyancing- and you promise 
hu the reform m the yoar One of the 
new rej patie, tee. Sector. jrrante to 
carry off the drainnge, and the parson 
to collect all the httle thieves and 
seampr and teach them to be honest 
buy, und still your talk is of theo- 
plilanthropy and the rights of man. 
t in evident that no une of these four 
clanues of inen of which the immense 
majority of our population is com- 
posed, waut new politicalrights—they 
Tove all the status they ask for, and 
ouly want the state to rid them of 
nome of the anomalies that cling to 
thot status. Social reform, therefore, 


ilnda of the cousiy ino Ue chant 
‘ thought opened up by 
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Dublin, we fear, deserves the epithet 
“dirty,” better than any more 
prefix. Works of. fs 

ing, ventilation. the establish- 

ment oi pee and washh u — 
above the improvement 

welling’ of the poor in the Liberties, 
are measures londly calling for the 
attention of the citizens of Dublin. 
Some four or five yearn agy a few in- 
dividuals, struck with the necesnity of 
thia most neglected of municipal re- 
forms—the retorm of the Liberties— 
met and proposed to establish asuciety 
for building new and repairing old 
houses, an dwellings for the poor, and 
to insure due provision for light, 
ventilation, spuce, household con: 
veniences, pure water dnunage, in 
fact, the pronary ereential» found in 
the dwellings of therich. The scheme 
was talked of at the time and then 
fell to the ground. Laadatir et alyet 
‘was the sentimont of the vitizens of 
Dublin, of this best of all reformn. 
The capital (for it was to be carried 
non commercial and self-supporting 
principles), was not forthcoming, au 
80 the oor of Dublin have been left 
to the tender mercies of the rentier 
class in the Liberties—a class we nectl 
uot remind the reader, not among the 
most enlightened and sclf-denying in 
the connnunity. 

Now what other towns have done 
Dublin may do, Mr. John May, of 
Macclesfield, has told the Ascsoviation 
what has been done there in tho last, 








few agi In the 1447-4, the author 
of this paper called the attention of 
the inhabitants of Macclesficld to the 


excess of sickness und high rate of th 


mortality which led there. It 
was then shown that in Macclesfield, 
dirt and disease reigned undisturbed. 
To clear the matter of afl doubt or 
dispute, it was shown that while the 
rate of mortality of the seventeen 
rural perishes round the tuwn, was 
only sixteen in the thousand, the 
death-rate in the town utood at thirty- 
three, or an annual excess of town 
over country of 587 deatha. 
ene aal L point of view, it was 
wppear drained 
filthy district, 





at Ss one wi 
‘i 
the sum paid in relict by the 
hye! prance of are Sve 
cont rent 
eperty Situated within the distract 


fabundard-—in fact, death, dnese?, 
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crime, all the other ille 
‘puctical tbat llcw on negioct had nefaled hare, 


and formed a league to hold their own 

against scavenger or sch ster, Or 

Doth united. i 
‘Here was caso for reform, and if 

this Augean stable could be cleansed, 

Dublin need not despair. 

aud and the wort inet Ay 

at and the ws ene 

courte were at once paved, 

and rewcred ; the houses all drained, 

additional means of ventilation used, 

and the yards and courte drained. and 


MASE for the proof thut to dislodge 
ow for e a4 lis! 
dirt in to reduce dineavo, ‘Tho rate of 
mortality had stood at thirty-three in 
the thousand ; it fell soon after to 
tweuty-sixin tle thousand,andtomake 
this decrease more striking, it is shown 
that in one street the rate of mortality 
decreaned sixt; cent., in another, 
forty, in « third, thirty-four,in a fourth 
only twelve; the rate of decrease 
bei most striking in those which 
had formerly been the dirtiest. The 
average age of death of all persons 
hefure these drainnge works began, 
was twenty-four years; it is now 
twenty-nine years, or in other words 
the dial of death has gone back five 
degrees, and five years has heen added. 
to the life of every inhabitant of 
Macclesfield. The reduction of deaths 
has brought with it a_reduction of 
sickness proportionate. Foreach death 
it is proved that there are twenty- 
eight cases of sickness, 80 that it is 
easily neen that # load of suffering 
has heen taken off at one stroke 
e guod town of Macclesfield. The 
poor law union surgeon states that he 
Kian attended twenty-nine per ecm. lent 
cases of sickness since the drainage ; 
the police records show that folonies 
and other offences had de in 
one street fifty-five per cent—in an- 
other forty-seven—in a third twenty- 
four per cent. and had influenced 
the state of crime generally, so 
that there was a decrease = fe 
whole borongl four per cent 6 
chief constable of Maoolestield Teports 
“there hes been considerably lee 
asses ;” and, ppb on helps 
a 3” and, as one we 
on another, baths and weahhouses 
have followed upon sewers and drains ; 
the peoplo, accustomed to the taste 


of pare air at home, began te conssive 
a relish for sipping and sniffing it al 
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JS and 60 a public seventeen 
eres in axtent, was Sdiose near the 
town in na, shrubberies, and 
find oneket Broun put Ginealley out 
cri¢l Hin-alley out 
eee 
often seen pitched on a Saturday 
afternoon after the mills were cloaed— 
for the half-holiday movement camo 
upon the heelsof these other reform«— 
and, as facta are stubborn things, we 
wind up our bird’s-cye view of Mac- 
clesficld, paxt und present, with the 
altered calendar of crime. “Since 
the opening of the park cases of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
have decreased in the borough twenty- 
three per cent. as compared with the 
three preceding yeam; making ue 
of obscene and profane language lins 
decreased nixty age cent. ; gambling 
has decreased fifty-eight per cent., 
and summary charges of every class. 
have (lecreasod twenty-nix per cent.” 
But did all this philanthropy pay ¢ 
the bank of churity a nife my cnt- 
ment? It is proved that the tax for 
sweetening the blood, and extracting 
the poisun from the system of Muc- 
clesteld, waa the best investment Mac- 
clesfleld ever maile—it is worth druw- 
ing money out of the “dirty three per 
cents.” tonink it in drains and sewers. 
There is one practical inytance, out of 
many, of a landlord laving nineteen 
horses empty out of twenty-tluce for 
a long period, which were immedi- 
ately occupied when the street im- 
provements were completed— houses 
are better occupied, tenants are lens 
ject to sickness, rents ine better 
paid, and repairs and dilapidatiou 
are dininished. Another telling fact, 
is this, that in the fint dwtrct of 
filthy streets that were drained and 
paved, the saving in teliet by the 
parish sro ted to cight i ahlf 
cent. on the aggreyate cost of the 
Ponetructive works in these streets— 
paying, in fact, fivo ber cent. a» inter- 
t 






at on the outlay, and three and -half 
peroent. thecapital d, 
Dirty Dublin, think of this! Wehave 


our city debeutures with their guar- 


in to awallow up the debt, and with it 
we bone, the ditt of Du ‘both to bo 
“In the deep bovom of the ecenn buried.” 
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‘Why, to drain our fields and bogs, the 
Government is ready to lend money at 
six and a-balf 


cent, and to 

principal and Eiterest in twenty feo 
years, Osn we not get money on the 
same terms to drain our filthy streets 
and lanes, and to let in air and water 
into the dwellings of the poor. The 
0 water on our undrained lands 
heeds no miaswa, it only grows 
rushes, and breeds nothing worse than 
a snipe or a duck; but the surface 
stuff—water it is not, but matter fecu- 
lent with filth of all the three king- 
dois, auimal, vegetable, and mineral 
ao, ate peor at eats breeds 
typhur, skin diseaser, enness, 
trine, death, | Let Dublin. then, be 
rid of her rubbish as Macclenficld is— 
let us improve the dwellings af the 
poor, and, if the Corporation cannot 
or will not take it up, let a society be 
forined with a jvint stock capital ; or, 
letter atill, the trustees of a Govern- 
ment loan for improving and purify 
the Laberties of Dublin. 

Suppose, for instance, the Corpora- 
tion were to apply for a loan to the 
Drainage Commiarioners, to be 
at six aud a-half per cent. If eight 
and a-half per ceut, could be saved 
from our poors rate, it is easy to nee 
that the city could repay the cost of 
the works, hoth principal and inter- 
est, and, after all, reduce the present 
poor rate twa per cent, i Mac. 
clenfield has done Dublin may do. We 
trust that auch an example may not 
le lost upon us, but that the press, 
the clergy, our leading philanthro- 
pists, and those who lain to guide 
public opinion into right channels, 
= not jet these eu; eal oa 

ive years ago the was 
moated, and the et Ent drains of 
the Libertica stirred by the brush of, 
reform, but it came to nothing. Molt 
quieta movere— wasthe way we treated 
our Dublin Camarina, Now, again, 
the question is stirred, and we it 
that at last attention will be roused 
to one of the best investmente, not to 
wy one of the noblest works of cha- 

ever ap} citizens 

of Dublin, If een “matter 
not be a 

6 


venger to work, we may be sure tho 
schoolmaster labour in vain, the 
slepgrman go 

‘rounds to little purpose. “ - 


~ 





Maens,” Wealey anid, “waa next to god- 
Heat Reagan ryan behaee ae 
-m#he sewers must run under the 
ebarch, and you must lay them in the 
foundation of the building, for, if not, 
rottenness will 


will reock even in holy 
‘walls, and the house of 
@ hot-bed of disease an 


‘become 
death. 
‘We trust that before the visit of 
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the Association to Dublin, our citi- 
zens will have eet about the work 
of purification in earnest; and thi 
Mr John May will walk, the 
Liberties without a pockethandker- 
chief to his nose, or a bottle of 
clesfield salta in his pocket to 
down the ammonia of Long-lane 
Bull-alley. 


& 
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Tua’ inhabitant of the old country, 
wufficiently Frepers upon hia 

ive soil, in dotermining t court 
fortune on » colonial stage, is solaced 
by the reftection that he does not de- 
part into exile. Whutever the motive 
of his emigration, he would still he 
but poorly, satisfied were he embark- 
ing @ locality where the flag of 
Fatherland did not float over institn- 
tions the counterpart of those which 
be had regretfullyleft behind. Taught 
from youth to clorish principles of 
State to his own country, and 
constivuting lee glory auiong the na- 
tions, he connecta with theircontinued 
enjoyment every domestic felicity, 
independence, the satisfac 

and ssaured jrossersion of the 

of his toil, and many other am ial 
blessings. For the want of a con- 
vietion that he carried with him his 
tried and sound British pobty, no 
other inducement in the tempting dis- 
tance could compensate, Thus, oven 
emigration tothe United States, closely 
allied as the condition of things in 
the realm of Brothor Jonathan is 
to that prevailing in the domain of 
“Honest John Bull,” cannot be under- 
a fecling that one is 


oar Colonies. To visit them is like 
from one district of the king- 

dom to the other. 
To extent influenced by the 
have indicated, the vuet 
of intelligent émigrante, 


# Vols, 


ie, Tammonis, end New Zealand; Bien 
pelond, of Zaslandia, the Drisain ¢ 
Harsthouse, « New 


other things being equal, prefer pitch- 
ing ther tents within the sweep of 
Her Majesty's sceptre, Therois sig. 
nity, au honour, a just, commendal 

and most nat pride, in claiming 
the name, Briton, under another hea- 
ven. It is our boast that every spot 
our national fortunes are sasociat 

with presents the English cvommon- 
wealth in winiature. Show us the 
shore where our enterpriaing sons have 
fixed their abode, and we point to 
unvther England, where every lead- 


ing feature of the parent character 
will in due time le developed, Whi- 
thersoever our for t we 


proudly plant the acorn which, in 
course of yearn, » to spring into the 
symbolical, cver-spreading, glorious 
old ak. 

Thia identity of our Colonios with 
the home country iy at once the pecu- 
harity and the safety of our emigra- 
tion, Kaneas is an immense terri- 
tory, of greater extent than the three 
British Isles, and it is rapidly peo- 
pling ; Minnesota 1s an attractive re- 
ion, with an excellent anil, and Ame- 
Tican enterprise is tending thither; 
‘Lut the colonists of those fertile plains 
do not bring with therm the nucleus 
of an organized society, as. ishmen, 


m, ant en do, when 
they land in fresh npots in Australia, 
or found additional settlements in 

dia. In tho moro recently 
bees dependencies of the Union 
there is aa much anarchy 28 il 
m 


Bader octane, to plant feet aiaken 


and Progress, &c., with a Oolonial 
and OF % 


the South, with Mape and Coloured 
sk wi ae gt ‘Edward 


3ne} 


whare the licence of 
Parl ‘bp the vosmainte of sommnon 
sense, w! 


soribed or enslaved, and where reli- 
ion is not aubject to such vaguries as 
ofMormon. What British emi- 
grant would not rather occupy a spot 
of earth at the Antipodes, under the 
broad liberality of the English Cun- 
etitution, than cuntend for a shred of 
freedom with the unscrapulous and 
sanguiuery elavelolder in the Far 
‘Weat, or resort to the mode of voloni- 
zation practised by the filibuster in 
Cen and South Americu? 

When adventwers gv forth from 
beneath the folds of the star-gemmed 
banner, it in nut to rear a fabric hav- 
ing even the measure of excellcuce 
and the fair pretence of the structure 
which they vacate, Loowcly attached 
to the slipshod system of their govern- 
ment, their ininds on a level with the 
discontent and capricious politics of 
their nation, they enn to fresh ter- 
ritories no defived plan of action in 
their social capucity. They seize by 
violence, aud rule by sheer toree, what 

have not had the patient indus- 
try to subdue by peaceful pnunuita, 
Laying hokt uf another and another 
region, as cirvumstances favour their 
agyression, they et no political edi- 
fice worthy the chaincter of the age, 
or conducive to the Christian comypuest 
of the earth. On the coutrary, the 
atability of British institutions, aud 
the thorough identification of every 
educated subject of Queen Vietona 
with their spirit, induce a salutary 
and necessary propagation m clistaut 
climes, uo that thus gradually the seed 
of 8 true progrens ih waited from our 
shores acruvs the winter which we 
are destined, in the highest sense, to 





reclaim, 
‘We aometin hear expremions 
employed rey igration im- 





plying p judive, as if it were 2 dis 
onourable or a mischievous thing to 
desert one’s native lund for another. 
Those observations are best removed 
yy. reiterating the fuct, that when 
tons leave the home-country for 
ite Colonies, thay are merely changing, 
their Tocality of Tesidence on the same 
loved goil. “They do not cease to be 
when they fo! h 
the sturein 


= low the 
Be esas a ra 
ah ” in Vancouver's Jeland. 


no clas or colour is pro- ber, 





of new districts, ‘Winigration hae been 
much maligned. Tt 14 not a thing for 
couviets, panpers, wrecied tradesmen, 
and the ne'er-do-well of « family. 
All these, indeed, often find alryfage ip 
the bosom of foreign society, where 
they begin anew, all former scutes 
obliterated; but the emigrant shou! 
have, and in nine cases ont of every 
ten within the lust few yeare actu- 
ally has had, some capital. He fixes 
upon a distant spot because he can 
turu his energies and lis cash to bet- 
ter account there thun among the 
crowded competitions of a perfected, 
Mate of things. He is 4 perwon fond 
of adventure. Ie seeks au independ- 
ee, und does not choose to follow 
out the slow and uncertain processes. 
hy which it is uttainable where he 
was brought up. He lungs for the 
ficedom, ‘the physical vigowr, the 
scope of a new country. 

ithin the past half century, or 
Tess, Exeland bar vaatly increased her 
efforte uf evlouization. It has been 
estimated that during thu tod 
Inttle beluw 7,000,000, or one-fourth 
of our present population, have de- 
parted to the thee grand desti- 
nations inviting English enterprise : 
America, the Canadas, and the Anti- 
poles, iat a fact ia peret digw 
great is its importance ethnologi 
commercially, morally. Still, an exoese 
of enugration is not to be apprehended. 
Even if the stutement be true, that 
300,000 of our people are auoually 
drained off, things will find their lev: 
There is yet much uvemployed Isbour 
im our market. It is scarcely lesz 
hard now than it was twenty years azo 
for unassisted merit to push its hs 
Our farm-jabourers after a 
but little bettered by drain 
men, We can bear, in ahort, smack 
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colonization ci 
For example, w! 
“flince the world 


the conduct of its 
ns exhibited half the 
+ SABuicidal doltishness which 
we exbift year hy year in spending 
our Mifions on paupers und prisoners, 
insted of our thotmande on emigrants 
‘emigrant ships,” we perceive that 
is anxiety for his hubby ha» swamped 
his reason. “Spending ten nulhons, 
or any aum every year and for ever, 
a pean _ a of a 
jon of paupcrs, posible paupers, 
and petty Thanknals by pa reaped any 
pecuniary return which such outlay 
makes us, almost a3 harren an opera- 
tion as if the ten millions were every 
yearsunk inthe Atlantic. Butspend- 
ing ten imillions ove year in removing: 
those hands and mouth» to our foo 
countries inCannila, Australia, or Zea- 
Yandia, would be like the fruitful opera- 
tion of ance wowing a fertile ticld with 
seed, and ever utter reaping a golly. 
annual crop.” This, a; ip 
those general aud scemly statements, 
by which enperficial thinkers are con- 
monly deceived. Lous and grants in: 
promotion of emigration, aud all asso- 
ciational enterprines for the same pur- 
pose, have fuiled, except in u few pe- 
culiar instances. It is tnivernat expe- 
rience that the natural coume of emi- 
gration, prompted by a gold discovery, 
or the leus captivating prospects of 
Tremunerativeagriculture, is bettcr cal- 
culated speedily and eiiectually to 
subject new regions to the influences 
of civilization, All great colonizations, 
eepecially within the lust half century, 
have been accomplished by events as 
far beyond the control of legislation, 
as they were independent of every 
factitions echeme whatsoever. Thero- 
fore we roply to some who have 
for the transportation of every 
-bodied pauper in the three coun- 
tries, at £8 per head, to the fields of 
Tasman’ the Inmber at home ; 
wide as the limits of our Colonial em- 
are, there is no room within 
for the ecum of the home popu- 
. It is not our worst men the 
ies deumand from ws. On the 






ames of the South. 
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is one of 


[Soyt. 


contrary, they seck our best physical 
and mental material, and haw: = night 
een their advantages enable them to 


Of Inte years our emigration haa 
received an exti inary im 
from various and marvellous canses 
of no artificial kind. It is still pro. 
ceeding by influences which are 
pidly accelerating in range ond im- 
portance. Swift and extensive reva- 
lutions are thus_occurriug on the 
carth’s surface. Every month almost 
has its new feature in the moral and 
peaceful conquests of colonization. 

mething unforeseen, It of which, 
nevertheless, we are probably upon 
the threshold, may infuse a larger 
English clement into India. Even 
much grander and subtler movements: 
of the human family are inevitably 
approaching; and novel and strangely 
sudden strides of population may he 
soo accomplished hy events ar wn- 
anticipated and remarkable as the 
discovery of the precious metul in the 
sands of the Frazer River. Before 
the middle aged of ub die, even the 
Makololo may have seen ninnbers of 
hardy Anglo-Naxona Kwarming ecrons 
his wafenced plains as Jocusts in num- 
der, and fixmg their homes anugly 
where he was wont to hnat the prey 
annd the primeval silence, Civiliza- 
tion in no longer in “1 narrow pace 
of Iife confined.” but in elaborating 
itvelf npon the estate which it has yet 
to ler fruitful ; and, acting in con- 
comitaucy with true religion, is in- 
eveaning the resources and enlarging 
the sphere of human hfe,“ Midwife 
time" is bringing her “ripened plot” 
to stages of pwitt aud aptonishing de- 
velopment, 

Attractive as the Canadas are to 
men of high temper and o strong 

inavian cast, and inspiring aa it 
juto contemplate the deatiny awuiting 
the country envied by our American 
cousins, where every elemeut of na- 
tional greatness exiata, the friend of 
British extension lets hin eyes more 
earnestly reat upon the lands of the 
remote South, where our sons and 
brothers are establiahing an island- 
empire, the copy of that whore 
‘waves in our northern breeze, throug 
boat she jbrmuing at cone 
quest_over phy ature by moans 
of which malaly our race hax tri- 
‘umphed in all its aggressions on un- 














Rpopled districts. A few years back 
| waa & Village 5 it now 
claims the designation of a large city, 
annually dis laying, freah ‘avenues of 
houses and shope, the seats of o large 
and rapidly, extending commerce. 
Geelong all but competes with it in 
importance, and has advantages, 
moreover, which seem te give it the 
prospect of successfully rivalling the 
older town. Within a recent period 
Zealandia hax been pitched Buen as 
the site of fresh Londons, and Liver- 
pools, and Manchesters, and (las- 
gows; and uothing ix’ conceivable 
eventing it from becoming in time, 
all reapects, the second self of these 
islands —the dwelling-place of our 
religion, and of our arta, sustained hy 
skilled lubour drafted from our pul- 
pits collegens furm-honses, dockyards, 
factories, und workshops, affording the 
nucleua of future stability und a pros- 
perity independent of ail extrueons 
assistance. 

@ number of works on Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand spread before 
us, we select such as press a large 
amount of information into a small 
cong) evineing an intimate ac- 
quaintauce with the bicmishen of Aun- 
tralian sovioty, which the uuthors do 
not conceal of excuse. 

The gold-fever led to the growth of 
bourne, so inurvellou ‘ ee i 
two years it sprang from the 1 
2 chitd-claes 
a first-rate Huglish city. This increue 
was not a non-pernuuient thing. 
Every interest of the locality became 
enlarged, and notwithstanding sume 
reverses—the chief arising fiom ylut- 
ted inarkets—Melbourne hus held 
the growd then tuken up. “An 
Englishman” confesses more than 
this. “ Although,” he says, “ Colonial 
TO} have not grown upright, nor 
Bal path besakans Faracd saints, nee 
profligates become pu jonenty 
conduct appear tobe respected.” 
e' new couutry, whereinto all 
are pouring, years 
befure mich refinements 
as have recently occurred 
uy miles fiom ne find 
weope and opportunity. events, 
some of tho. ‘worst knaves of Victoria 
served their a 


‘While not disposed to give the Mel- 
bourners what thi inight ‘consider 
«bad character, and while feeling a 
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inglish town to that of due 


sol 
pathy with the 
prospects of their ay and colony, we 
carat conceal Ghat, which es 
are 

not free from ee en One of 
is thirat which consti- 


of ardent spirits is consumed th 
visa in the other Australian colonies; 
but here again we must, in justice 
what we may call the popula- 
tion, say that the consumpti is 
principally found upon the gold-fielda, 
‘e ought to add that the latest re- 
pele eet mong 
he subsidence gambling- 
which set in after the first successes of 
the gold reekers, the fabric of society 
began to be reconstructed, and cv 
year has shown a solid improvement. 
Commerce nud agriculture are ad- 
vaucing in Australia, A satisfactory 
change commenced ot the moment 
wheu the working of the gold-fieldy 
Was adopted as a fixed branch of 
effort, and when classes of enterpris- 
ing men, not suited to the roughing 
of the erecks and nugget field, not 
inclined tu mingle with filthy Chinese, 
revolver-armed Ainericans, and the 
offeeowi of all uations, ‘Dbeyun to 
perecive that the purnuits of the 4 
of the nheep-breeder, and the mer- 
chant, brought thee rich rewards in 
course. The glut of the markets 
of Melbourne has cearod ; labour is 
, if not abundant; and it is 
eloquent of the thriving character of 
the volony that it d through the 
late commercial ordeal, so prostrating 
to England and America, com 
tively seathless. It is mentiones, fae 
deed, as a test of the actual condi- 
tion of our Australian colonies, that 
the present rate of consumption of 
inp guuds Fo not. e td £40 
per annum per_ including men, 
‘women, and children, Another indi- 
cation of the atability of things in 
Melbourne is the circumstance 
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peasy the bosom of 
are. on the 
pape English materials to 
the land of gold, and the demand for 
if not inordinate, a5 it was 
time is steadier and safer. 
other Australia, in re- 
turn, sends us colunial produvs in 
ities and kinds inuressing every 
season. In addition to the greatest 
commodity of the South, its pure rich 
gold, we now have a wool trade, wa 
of Australian cupper, of lead 
silver-mixed, silk, gums, and hides ; 
and ere long we shall probably boast. 
the excellenceof uur Australian cotton, 
Glance at our imports from the Anti- 
forsreventaingle month. Inthe 
lace, there has heen sent to us 
in this period 269,124 ounces, or seven 
and a-half tona of gold! The yield 
of the gold-tields is not diminishing. 
The produce of 1857 wi» almost as 
high ay that of J5¢, and the applica- 
tion of machinery to quartz-crushi; 
bids fair to increase the results of 
1858. larly constituted compu- 
nies now prosecute the separation of 
the precious metal, and the digger'a 
profession is systematized. It may be 
mentioned in ing that the year 
1856 was remarkable by the discovery 


of the Nugyet—the Jargest mass of 
er 3 


i 


gold ev it upon by man. It 
weighed 1,743 ounces, und brought 
ita fortunate possessor £6,972. To 


return to our importa from Australia. 
In the space of some thirty recent day: 
there were received 15,395 balos ot 
wool, value for £153,950 ; 2,542 tons 
edie te ie eget 
8, tullow, resins, gunn 5 
und these Australian products are io 
‘be regarded but as the earnest of whut 
the new continent is vapable. Z 
@ other feature in the prosperity 
of Melbourne—in that even, steady 
Slow of her present prosperity, whi 


rit! 
ry ly contrasts wit! the fevered, 
, and dangeruus cra of spe- 
culation that the first years 


[Sept 


brings intelligence that by a - 
tation of the capitalists fogile. 
tare of the colony, no less a sum than. 
£7,000,000 is about to be provided 
for the construction of railways. 
Among the other worke spoken of 
ere large reservoirs of water for sup- 
plying the yold fields, In addition, 
Tnining operations of sume extent are 
in contemplation. The i 
commerce of the settlement, and the 
chtation in the number of its in- 
habitants, are, year by year, directly 
productive of ever-new resources for 
the employment of handicraftamen. 
It is true that labour ia not at such » 
premiuni a4 some years ago, but if ita 
remuneration be icss now, the ne- 
corsuries of lite are cheaper from 
the increascil facilitios of counmunica- 
tion with England, and the Progress 
of the agricultural and in«lustrial re- 
sourecs of the colony. Artizane and 
labourers in Melbourn: are in reality, 
in better ciremnstances than when 
their servivey were worth any amount 
at a nominal gold-price—which, at 
the time, was a very different thing, 
indeed, from real vulue. We encour- 
age no tradesman to embark for Mel- 
honme with the promise of giving 
him whatever exagyorated remunera- 
tion he chooses to expect ; butthe emi- 
giant willing and nkilled to work at 
uscful cimployments has no reason to 
fear want of occupation in Australia. 
There would be even greater room for 
a remunerative lubour-demand, were 
the politicians of Victoria not cursed 
with that «quarreluomeneas which 
sects proper to the race here. 
While rival factions brawl, the real in- 
terests of the colony suffer. Ifthe col- 
onists wonld enjoy peace, they must 
watch with vigilance the scheines of 
adventurers from the home county 
used-up demagognes, failures in Eng- 
and impracticable every place. tor 
any useful purpose. They rnust refuse 
te be led by cries, and look to the 
material advantages of guiet, stable, 
orderly government. Asin all placea 
where the democrary has more than 
fie dno positiin, in Nistor there are 
frequent, sudden, causelesa changes 
of ministry, brought about by cabale; 
and while the game of De 
storiny amusement of state abultis: 
forward, matters of solid 
usefulness are The Mel- 
bourners have lately had « crisis, and 
new cou are at their sor. - 


mended in Melbourne-~which takes 
the wi course fur extendiug the 
prosperity of the settlement 
ing it alluring to emigrants of 
the sound-headed, loyal-hearted, in- 
dustrious Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Our reference to Victoria would he 
ineomplete without an allusion to the 
extraordin Chinese emigration 
which is wtill such a eubject of con- 
tention with the Melbourners, und 
muat be to all thoughtful persons 
a topic of doep interest. Some tine 

the Colonial newspapers startled 
the British ialo from its propricty by 
asscrting that Australia was }ein, 
rapidly overrun by Chinese. What 
Could the thing be xo{ Would the 
exclusive, jealous, suspicious, domestic 
Celestial, leave his paternal aeres to 
tempt fortune on a foreign hill-+ide-— 
to the opposition of powerful 
competitors in ® worl] of which he 
knew nothing? It sevined a strange 
thing to credit ; but seeing is belicving. 
‘Who are those groups of stolid, Klow- 
moving anim: passing trom the 
landing-place 4 oy push inte the 
city as men ignorant of their destina- 
tion indeed, but <letermined to bo 
turned hack by 0 obstacle. They 
have clearly a common purpose. They. 
are the representatives, the gern, of 
an emigrating nation They wear 
more the cast of invadera than adven- 
turer settlers. None of them waits 
in Melbourne. The sheen of the gold 
has dazsled even their dull eyes, arid 
roused even their heavy feettouctivity. 
The fame of the Koh-i-Nuor has 
penetrated to the walls of Pekin ; and 
among those incomers in mvre than 
one sage mandarin, who has deserted 
his books and his dignities to wash 
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consideration of state. Numbers ms pour 
in daily. They increase at % 
Arerat and elsewhere like flies on 4 
first warm day of cummer. No one 
knows whence they come ; but every 
one sees for what they come, John 
of : teina Pady-made di 
of gold Heisa a] iggex— 
he nees the “cradle” as if he had 
been at the fields from the first, or 
haul a tradition of geld digging in his 
own empire. By his intense perse- 
verance he acquires wealth, and be- 
comes desirous of holding a position 
equal to that of the Ei ne about 
him. Ho |ntys English which 
he dons with the air and the pride of 
a successful imitatur. He rolls up 
his quoue, invests bis head in a lat, 
strides about in Wellingtons, eats 
like a Western, drinks, smokes, gam- 
‘Dies, swears, und soforth— picking 
up, in fine, all Christian virtues ra- 
yidly. The Europeans goon resent 
thia rapid jump into civilization on 
the yet vot the Chinese. There is a 
rebellion _at the Diggingy, and some 
of the Molbourne newspapers call 
for no end of laws to forco China 
to observe its own old stay-at-home 
priuciples. This is a day, however, 
m which tho fountains of old prin- 
ciples are broken up, and a flooding of 
the earth with novel deeds and atrange 
theories is tho coureqnence. Forced 
to discontinue arriving at the port of 
Melbourne, the Chinese find other 
nicans of gettin at the El Dorado. 
‘The latest papers from Melbourne 
show that the colony is still in excite- 
ment, caused by the continued large 
incursion of the Chineao, and the im- 
position of a poli-tax is advocated. 
Without saying that this extreme 
course might not in certain cases be- 
come imperative, we ex} 
a hope that as long as omni all 
legal interference with the Chinese 
immigrants at the gold fields will be 
restricted to whatever steps are ne- 
cegsary to keep them in order, and to 
proserve public morality. 
‘When the course of public feeling 
was dead against the Celostiala, the 
aeee te the eae bs Oogesnares 
came wie Pasing 
following creditable resulutien :— 
+ Thag in the opinion of this Chamber, 
it ia cont to the spirit of the age, 
to the interests of this sslouy, 
to the treaty with China, to 
law peculiarly applicable to the 





a 
tian of the Chinese from landing In this 
colony.” 


Here we may remark, however, thut 
several of the most serious quarrels 
which have ovcurred with the Chinese 
at the Diggings have arisen fran the 
wniadeeds of the intruders; for it ix 
& lar fact that their impassable, 
Asiatic-Dutch temperament ome: 
mercurial nx that of 2 Frenchinan, 
aud combative as that of a Hibernian, 
under the influence of the huril work, 
depravities, and bad whiskey of Ralla- 
rat. But let us not exprea» wonder at 
the opposition with w hich the Chinese 
were met, After ull, the guid -dingers 
had a remarkable precedent. e 
recollect with our own cars to have 
heard in the Britixh House of Comn- 
mons, and from the lips of an eminent 
statesman, a port of Aluic decree of 
extermination prononnced against the 
Celestials, for no other reason than 
that they were such, and staggered a 
little at the blessings of the Company'» 


jum. 
One of the most siguificant things 
connected with the Chincre debate in 
Victorin is a speech avthentivated ax 
delivered, or written, by “Quang 
Chew, lately urrived, a man, being 
tn his reason and affections, and 
ab cousin ofthe Maudarin Ta Quang 
ig who posscuscs niany gur- 
dens hea Mace ” Such a tithe and 
preamble prelude something classical 
and A impressive, Friend Chew  pro- 
ceeds :— 


° Hind People of the _Cold-entizing 
‘oontry!—I, 3 man of some 

mathe reat of us Chineso who have 
recently disembarked upon the hospit- 
able shores of your yollow ficlds; also = 
aan, wirhing very humbly to exprosa 
the gratitude of his hourt, and of all 
thoes who accompany him, or who heve 
gone before ua, and not forgetting 
those who sre humbly on the way; I, 
‘being, morevver, a man of moderation 
and cautious judgment, even after look- 
ing ox both sides of the bridge, according 
‘to the wise laws and advice of Cung Foo 
‘T'see, and Yao Shang, cannot but give 
words to my ise at sume of the 
roughly-splitand unotty bamiboos which, 
aa we are ‘by the tongue of our 

» Atchai, have been swi 
threateningly above the shoulders of 
Gesttal Slowery “Smsich, Sur authe 
1) our 

Afetant native lind.” 
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of the bridge,” too, ia a virtue we much 
wish the reasoners of Christendom 
Ehues, developing tho thilosophy of 

o 
the obedience of the subject, as Taner 
stood under the semi-patriarchal, 


scmni-despotic laws of his country -— 

¢ Man being subject to many chan; 
aud dark clouds, must submit with 
Fesignation. Man nvust be patient; and 
likewise exccedingly tial. All 
good Jaws teach this; and all dutiful 
Chinese reverence the Jaws, because th 
are the finest flowers and fruits which 
the heavenly sun extracts from the roots 
of wisdom. “Therefore man must always 
Low before his governors and superiors, 
hecauee they are the roots of wisdom. 
With all becoming ceremonics we wish 
to approach and bow before the governor 
of this town.’ 


“How have we given cause of 
offeriee 2” he proceeds to inqnire, and 
incidentally acknowledges that one of 
the principal immigrants into the gold- 
enticing comtry is a certain eminent 
tuilor, the Mosex of Canton, who hat 
despatched his goose, and contemning 

he Horatian motto, had not clung to 
his shears, hut become the leader of 
the Chinese invasion. The adventur- 
ons persons who had accompanied 

hung Chew were not the scum of 
Chinese society, but intelligent arti- 
ficers of various trades s— 

“* Among our numbers we have men 
well skilled in gardening, and the culti- 
vation of all sorta of fruits and flowers; 
likewise carpenters, and workers in find 
wood, and in ivory, which we hear 
abounds in you. forest i cunning 
agriculturists, who know how to mani 
the worrt os well as the bert soils, ri 
cularly Leu Lee, und his five nephew: 
also two mon accustonied to ake ornr- 
mental bridges, and a skilful man named 
fom who can make the. best: Kites, 

ving wings and great eyes, 
to be surpamsed; Likewise ¥in, who 

ds the breeding of fish, and 
birds, and dogs, und cate; also many 
excellent cooks who would allow nothing 
to bo wasted; and, moreover, we have 
lockmakers, and toy makers, and many 
umbrella makers, greatly needed, 
inventors of puzzles and fireworks, and 
carvers of fans and , and some 
who make musical instruments, which. 
others cau play. Why should all these 
things be sent back with disgrace ?” 

‘We have here » peep into the ex- 
tent and character of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. We also have another and a 
remarkable example of the force of 
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the -attraction. Alltheseinhabi- obtain artifice than by work- 
Reinet A Empire had Cte a Oy Te alors re wee 
occupied some ition in their own the gentlemen Chinese of the colony ; 


‘position 
country, and it does seem likely that 
their exode was the result of an 
association for the purpose, favoured 
by Governor Yeh or other rulers, or 


founded upon a commercial principle. 
The Chinese came to Australia, not as 
aeests adventurers, one by one, or 


each other, and having no consent in 
the matter. At least at first. After- 
wards when the news had time tu 
reach the islands neighbouring the 
Chinese coast, where many of the 
Celestiala renide, ing emigrants 
did adventure for the “ gold-enticing” 

laine ; for, be it remarked that the 
fargest Rortion. of the immigration 
‘was, in the original case, from China 
direct. This ix the most peculiar 
feature of the affnir. 

After Quang Chew declares the 
wish of his people to be put under the 
British Jnwa, and to be judged and 
sentenced by them, if offence he com- 
mitted, he claims free soil for gold- 

ing—pute himsclf, in fact, boldly 
intelligently upon the great prin- 
ciple of English polity, with which he 
is well uainted, and gocs on to 
@ advantages which will 
spring from the Chinrse emigration. 
ec all, he says, in effect, naturally 
rush firet to the guld-fielda, but it is 
not every man who will find much 
gold. After a few disappointments 
many will A carn aside in ingust, and 
creeping to the cities, will sel 
their Jabuwr to the agriculturist — 
skilled tal , Friend Ghew reminds 
‘us—for a little rice, You want inen, 
he adds, as “gardenera, couks, fish 
and bird breeders, and coujurots”—- 
why then, drive us off in scorn? 
That the colonists did not place much 
value upon Chinese cookery, or very 
readily give the pig-tailed race credit 
for horticultural acicnce, isnot wonder- 
fal, Chew made a good hit, 
however, when he threw out the word 
conjuror; for in countries, 
most enlightened, there is room for a 
little superstition, Jaggling—sacred 
juggling, such ae the Chinese practiso 
—is a craft that in every 
gone ; and in point of fact, when the 
number of the Chinese at the Diggings 
predh every man 
8 Croesus, the most celebrated magi- 


cians among them it easier to 
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the gold-hunters mere drudges. There 
in another reason, es the Rowerfal 
logician, ew, Ww rou. 
should not repel us. “ Man Eighties 
in having land ;” orchards, gardens, 
and i he continues, 
are the bliss of the Gbtetit Your 
count is unoccupis 6 proceeds, 
Ind the nakedness of the territory 
seenix to have amazed the Chinese 
when they came. It was in strange 
contrast to the density of their own 
country. Well, Chew says, wo will 
buy land from you, and nettle upon it, 
and be fruitful, and wultiply, and re- 
ward you abwudantly for all the gold 
we may draw from your (dykes and 
sand-holes, After this pledge, Quang 
Chew winds up his State-paper, ot 
offer of a treaty of peace to the British, 
with these words :— 

«Tf this speech have any reson in it, 
I know at wall be heard with a close ear, 
and the head learing on one side; and 
T most anxiously hope that the governor 
ot this town, und all the towns and linds 
heyontl, will condescond to weigh and 
memuro. and refict # little upon my 
words; m the behef of which, with 
humbleness of heart, and res] ce 
remonics, we await, in aience, the ver- 
mulion-coloured reply.” 


The reply wus given, grudgingly 
perhaps, but “vermilion” enough to 
asaure Quang Chew and his merry 
men, who eet to work with a tre- 
mundous en of Furpose that. 
aMonnded the old gold- iggers Boon 
Joim Chinaman boasted a long purse, 
und was ainong the most notable in 
thone parts. jut, we should state 
that he did not stick to the letter of 
the bargain made on his behalf by the 
diplomutist Ohew. As eoon 
an be accumulated sufficient wealth, 
he ran back to Chi guided by the 
rame impulse probably which 

Englanc 








ae nabo from India to 
at may carry out the maxim 
of carpe diem where his youth waa 
frolienomely spent. 

ir necessary to relate the 
difficulties which the Victorisn go- 
vernment to meet before any 
Becta enti 

gol 

riots are matters of hi . The 
gold-stationn “have now, however, 
assumed the appearance of cca 


cial towns.” Although the houses are 
duillt of wood, they form lines of 
streets, with a cabeantial | He r and 
shopa with nse 80 a 
bee Lint them deems 
rather in a thickly-populated 
“in the midst of, and 
led by hundreds of holes of 
various depths and richness, from 
which thousands of ounces of the 
ious metal are daily extracted.” 
Warat alone has now a population 
of about 30,000, a 
There is a diversity of opinion re- 
arding tho climate of Australia 
Great and coutiuned drought is cer- 
tainly itefault. Four and five months 
pass without a drop of rin. Every 
thing is then burnt to a cinder, aud 
eral sires, flare out in all ae 
in April, 1849, the sun set at Sydney 
for APs in a lurid have of smoke, 
In January, 1850, the height of sum- 
mer, large groves tools fire meer the) 
game city, rading the aimonphere 
far sad wile with the odour of the 
sromatic gum-trees, Again, in 1851, 
near Port Philip, there was a great 
tion from the same cause. 
coe eavens ‘were Seen for a 
long lod by a canopy of rmohe, 
the or tai on boar vessels at 
sea one hun and fifty miles din 
tant from land.” When rains do 
fall, they are torrent, and there alter 
bee extreme to extreme: he- 
sides injuring agriculture, and being 
itows to cattle, cause extensive din- 
Breas Yet it would not be just to 
stigmatise the climate of Australia, 
jally that of Victorin, as un- 
healthy, though it be fur inferior in 
iality to the air of New Zealand. 
With all their faults the Australian 
Qolonies are the best diamond in our 
th political epiait of the perplo, there 
politi init « 6 peo there 
is'a want of tho solidity of character 
Proper to the old country, there is a 
in speculation, aud a go- 
neral excitement incompatible with 
ound principles of business ; 
these evils aro passing away in Mel- 
poe as they have done in Sydney. 
7 


city supplies the elementa 


ted stu- 
dents, and numerous minor institu- 
Gona of s literary and scientific cha- 
racter, There ecems every reason to 
hope the best for Victoria. There is 
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@ vitality in the local ent of 
the colon: id nspenden i 
the tone of its most Tending 


hich cellently for it 
men, which a excellently for ite 
fature. The ital popniation of Vic-~ 
toria in 1856, was 319,223, and al- 
though the increase since haa not 
been rapid, it has been regular. 

In wy ing of the Homes of the 
South, we cannot omit a brief exami- 
nation of the main attractive features 
of Zealandia, as a place of residence 
for Englistmcn, Favoured with a 
climate which shames that of Austra- 
Jia, and with a soil exuberant in the 
highest degree, presenting also many 
alluring young settlements with vast 
and fertile plains on their skirts, 
those islands are every more 
largely engaging the attention of emi- 
gants. The zeal with which the 
writers, whose works are at the head 
of this article, dwell upon the excel- 
lencies of this country is found to be 
natural enough, when their facta are 
investigated with patience. Without 
going tito tedious statistics, it may 

stated that the three islands, 
which it ik somctimes proposed to 
New Britain, contain about 
52,000,000 acres fit for acttloment, 
which at a fair estimate might main- 
tain in counfort 26,000,000 of le. 
New Zealand possesses in addition to 
the claims of its soil, the most con- 
venient harbours ; and there is no 
atretch of imagination in assuming 
that i¢ may, therefore, “form the 
entrepot of commerce between the 
Indian and Polynesian Archipelago.” 
The following in the most interesting 
passage we have inet with respecting 
its climate :— 


““Tt ought to onjoy a climate equal 
to that of the southern parta of France, 
or the northern parts Spain and Italy 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
But the general temperature of a coun- 
try in affected by other circumstances 
besides that of latitude, and geographers 
have gencrally agreed that the 

extent of the uninterrapted ocean round 
the South Pole. compared to that in the 
northern hemispbere, where lend so 
much more abounds, makes a difference 


Sydney, is as 
oz Charl 


as at ‘2 
loston, or Hermeda in 


t908.} 


America; Patagonia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania bave a temperature almost as 
cold in the summer seszon as that of 
or, at least, as Paris 

therefore Zealandia 
lumgtitof day equal to tne! exjoyed by 

0 exje 

thefatuanttante st Rome, Constontinonts, 
id, in the mildest winwrs, its 
summer heats are so moderated as to be 
not only congenial but delightful toa 
Ferecn, who has lived to maturity in an 

inglieh climate, and whose system has 
become habituated to it. Mowever 
warm the middle of the day may be, it 
is invariably attonded by a morning and 
evening #0 cool as completely to brace 
and restore any enervating efficts that 
the meridian feat might have occa- 
sioned; and whilo the summer heat is 
thus moderated, the inclemency of win- 
ter is equally dissipated by the cquality 
of temperature diffused from the extent 
of ocean surrounding ite insular posi- 


The best general glimpse of the 
state of these islands may be bad 
from a late opening specch of the 
Governor to the Legislative Council 
and House of Represeutatives-- a 
speech which might well bo made a 
model for Royal addresses ut home, 
ag well for grannuar ag for sense. 
His Excellency enters fully into the 
condition of the colony. He repu- 
diates stateamen who prefer party to 
tho interests of state; and insisis upon 
the necessity of merging private con- 
cerna in the desire tu benctit the eom- 
munity. Necessary homily near our 

yen Brake is Soracthing vo 
satisfying and inspiriting in the fol- 
lowing observations -— 


“In order to form this flourishing 
and rapidly increasing colony, no pro- 
perty has been wrested from its native 
ownors; no hospitality has bcon violated; 
no laws of humanity or justice have 
been trampled under foot. ‘The land 
enriched by the sweat of our brows has 
‘deen honestly acquired and is rightfully 
enjoyed. Nor, when we consider that, 
in place of a dreadful form of idolatry, 
we have communicated to the natives 6 
Knowledge of the blessings of Christian- 
ity, and of the arts and appliances of 
civiliration, can it be urged thet the 
advantage has been exclasively on the 
tide of those who gave money and re- 
ceived land alone in exchange for it, 

*s These are considera! 


make Englacd 

eofony—and she has reason to be so. 
Situated in the mame relative position in 
the southern hemisphere ; in size 
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tions which St 


to Great Britain; like her, 
from other lands by broad seas; 


Oe eed by th hardy race—Ne 

e same lew 
Zealund cannot fail to become the Bri- 
tain of Australasia. 

“ Free institutions, deeply graven in. 
the hearts of Englishmen, the glory of 
the British nation, framed, am , 
and maintained by the wisdom and 
perseverauce of ‘successive genera- 
tions, haye devolved on you as an in- 
heritance,” 


Tere are colonists away in the ex- 
treme Autipodes conveying the rey 
seutiments with the mention of whiel 
we set vut, boasting of thei 
nexion with Britain, hallowing the 
very letters of the word, repeating it 
with a frequency and an unction 
playing their attachment to its very 
wn rooced few points 

'e procced to group a 

which may be au; erative, Mr. Haret- 
house, in our mind, when he traces the 
history uf tho colony, is unnecessarily 
and unjustly severe Upon the early 
nninsionaries ; still his book is full of 
informution, and is the best. tet pab- 
liphed on the subject. is b 
however, ig tuo strongly manife 
when he returns gain and again to a 
themo beaten to shreds, in order to 
“pillory” angry cvlonial ministers, 
“ pious burenucrata, missionary bigots, 
Exeter-hall Pharivecs, the profes- 
sional und woprofessional philanthro- 
Dint— 

* Wose boundless mind 


Glowed with the common love of black 
maukind,'” 








politieal comments. When he argues 
for the congolidation into one of the 
six separate governments of tho 
islands, we recognise a soundness of 
judgment. His remarks on the nar- 
row exclusiveness of the f 
Scotch colonists of Otago 
disputed. His chay 
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fact. Inthis | movement New 
Zealand undoubtedly partakes, and 
‘has moreover her own special 


toy forces continually guing on.” By 
‘process vast changes have even 
in modern times tuken place in the 
character of the islands. Deposita of 
Dlueclay, containingshells, were fc 

at a considerable distance from the 
sea, and 200 foet above it Near 
Mount Grey, for example, ten miles 
from the coast, and 30 feet over the 
nea level, were discovered 2 number 
of successive layers of vighteen inches 
to two feet on the banks of the 
mountain water-courses, bine clay, 
hardoned and converted into lime 
atone by the destruction of the shells 
of numerous molluses atill abounding 
in the neighbouring sev. As another 
proof of the elevation uf the surfavo 
which lias been accomplished ly re- 
peated volcanic effurts it in stuted 
that several sealers found the hull of 
a brig, surrounded W bushes, with a 
small tree growing through # hole in 
her bottom, Jying neatly 200 yards 
above high-water mark. 

The evil of New Zeuland, though 
light, ia rich, and is covered by a 
“wilderness of vegetation.” Thin fer- 
tility is greatly aided by the cieum- 
stance that the mean tempentme 
throughout the year is much more 
genial than in Englund. The apring 
of the inland is that of Nice, or Ma- 
deira, and the snumer and winter are 
equally favourable. There ix less hu- 
midity than with us; still there is 
considerable moisture from heavy 
dews, Thore are no fens, Mr. Hurst- 
house tells and adds, thet both 
surface and subsoil are light and po- 
rous. All these favourable conditions, 
of course, cultivation would improve. 
In England there ore, perhuys, half 
# hundred different varieties of trees ; 
in New Zealand there are 1,209, anc 
fhote ie an infiuite variety of green 





Among # host of curious facta re- 

ee ding the vote. fake oue or a 
proverba, for the purpone 

Mlustrating the reflective character of 
the ame Ladies in a a orate 
eommodity in the inland, an e na- 
tives, therefore, may ie pai tan- 
gata dkore e ria; he kino wahine ka 


wi ‘being 
Seta, Who loss wef heoonss 
Jet a women beever ao ugly, 


man! 
‘will still run off with her!” and 
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in, “Ka kotia te taitapu ki Ha- 
2 theses aa 
3” of, in other wi 8 pass- 
ed the Rubicon, But still there are 
Maori beauti 


‘The ladies, somewhat ¢ pétite,’ are 
no means so good-looking as the men. 
ighly prococious, often leading a sex- 
ally Gk-sotate life from childhood, mar 
early, and then performing a large 
share of feld labour, they sooa ‘become 
and broken, are old at forty, and 
ropulsively weird and w itch-like at sixty. 
A few of the high.born (Rangatiza) girls, 
however, are richly beautiful—display- 
ing the lithe elastic figure, soft brilliant 
eye. Grecian face, and rosy brown com- 
prion, set off by glossy black hair 
Salling to the knees, and @ free Diana 
step, thit would create a crowdlin Regent- 
street, and drive Parisian beauties to 
despair--or paint.” 





The natives are no longer either 
jealoua or afraid of the settlers; but. 
trade with them freely, und are gra- 
dually picking 1 English customs 
The character of the race is thus 
deserilacd :— 


“* Artiul,overreaching, suspicious, and 
devignng, ‘singulanly mercenary,’ and 
ungratetul, and stil somewhat Passion 
ate, capricious, and revengeful, but 
not dishonest.” ‘The Bible has lor 
been 2 familiar book among the nntiver 
ts influence will, of course, tend ra- 
yualy tu cure their detects of character. 

¢ query whether the following fact 
could be matched in many civilised coun- 
tries.—‘ Of 104 Muori labourers once 
employ cd by the Royal Engincer Depart- 
ment at Auckland, it was found that all 
were able to read the New Testament 
in Mari), aud 102 could writo.'* 


To a short time, New Zealand will 
ie an important exporting country for 








the Australian colonies. Already Vic- 
toria in dvpendent for some things of 
importauce on the resources the 


islands. Tho four chief articles of 
their export are, wool, corn, cured 
heef, and pork. Forthelattertwothero 
ia a brivk demand to supply the In- 
dian marine and the whaling fleet. 
Tt has been contended that the 
duction of the exports for the Austra 
lian market will continue to rest with 
two ericas. Mr, Hursthouse 
veasons that the natural advantages 
Fe crntetn pro of New 2 ajand. 
while has 01 1,000, Sout 
America has 7,000, and North Ame- 
Tica, 14,000 miles of sea carriage to 
provide for in the transitto Melbourne 
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and Sydney. The wheat end flour 
markets of, Victoria are ruled by the 
importations from Chili at present ; 
but this will only continue until the 
New Zealand producers are prepared 
for what is properly their markct. 
The leading export of New Zealand 
however, is, and must always be wool. 
ere is every reason to inappvone 
that the mineral troayures of New 
Zealand ure remarkalsle, though little 
has yet been done for their discovery, 
or the working of such locdes as have 
opened by the colonists. Fully 
twenty valuable mincrals are among 
those procured at mere coruers of the 
island; and it is therefore concluded 
that rich utoren await more careful, 
scientific explorers. Conk and copper 
mines have beeu worked in the Bri- 
tain of the South, however, and the 
results aro watinfactory in a high de- 
gree. Tt was supponed at one time, 
wt gold had heen found in quan- 
tity at Coromandel, near Auckland, 
and some small portion was wideuit- 
edly obtaiued ; but after a nunber of 
tho inhabitants bad excavated at the 
spot for a fortuight, nothing worth 
© labonr war turned up. heir 
most sin, acquisition was a tend, 
an snimal before supposed not to exint 
in New Zealand, ani the disappointed 
natives, in significant sarcasm, called 
the groyelling creature, the “ yenl of 
the gold.” Yet, we think with Mr. 
Hursthouse that there may be Ben- 
digos and Burra-bwraa in the South. 
ern islands. Many a long day passed 
before an accident brought to view the 
vaat resources of Australia and Cali- 
fornia, and there are not wanting 
numerous indications of auriferows 
deposits in Zealandia, But there i 
after all, more real wealth in the cu 
and copper of the country. The voal 
of Nelson, though not brisk in com- 
‘bustion, is economical and intense in 
ite heat; and excellent specimona of 
copper from the same district have 
been exhibited in the principal settle- 
ments A Portion of It has 0 sent 
England, and regular su; 
for are t] selon 
without iron, “At Now Ph 
fron-sand is the commou sand of the 
and covers the shore for miles.” 
Lead = TASTED sbonnd/ Sul- 
phur, end Dit ve beenfound ; 
and ‘useful earths fc 
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Zealand iculture is well repre- 
sented, a dense population seeks 
to consolidate its interesta by manu- 
iy of moterial for he see 
vast quantity of mat for the 
7 The it attention of the 
inlandg for the emi it, however, 
will long continue to be their climate 
and the fertility of the soil. 

The following sentences from an 
Ausiralian journal of April last, whose 
eandour niny be depended upon, al- 
though they refer especially to the 
provinee of Canterbury, are true, more 
‘or less, of the progress of all the aet- 
tlementa — 


“The rate of progress at which the 
province of Canterbury is advancing, in 
uiarked, not by a euccession of httle 
bieps such aa would come undcr the head. 
of events of the year,’ but by certain 
comparisons which are occasionally pre- 
sented between tho existing state of 
things and that which may have pre- 
ceilatt it within a definite space of time. 

“It will be scen from our notes on 
connuercial matters that the exports of 
ibe current year may be estimated as 
worth at least two-thirds more than 
those of lust year, owing partly to the 
improved value of our export, wool. 
‘ork of all ports has increased ; build- 
ings, public and private, are springing 
up in all directions, creating remune- 
Fative work for a large number of eaw- 
yers. carpenters, wasons, and other 
tradesnen jn the place, and a rapidly 
increasing import of timber from other 
ports. Agriculture has suffered under 
obstructions of many sorts—low prices, 
damp harvest weather, and above all, 
scarcity of lubour ; nevertheless tbe cul- 
tivation of Jand is vigorously extending, 
und the crops this year wil! show a con. 
siderable advance on the former. The 
Government has svld an immense quan- 
tity of lund, and the demand atill cou- 
tinues. The roads of the province are 
in capital order, and are spreading in 
every direction. The funds which the 
Government has at its disposal are 60 
ampie for the public works to be done, 
that the construction and repair of roads 
is limited only dy the supply of labour.” 





3 
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ir TAaCe. e Toot of the pre- 

sent tribes, is avy to have come 
from Hawaii, one of the Sandwich 
as many as 500 years ago. 

This exode was caused the very 
BRING OFET-pO} tion of the country 
which was al joned that now con- 
strains old-world’s men to sesk loca- 
tions in virgin tervitories: The Maori 
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are a mixed people; that is to say,they 
Sppear to. be the — of two ditinet 
immigre i at long-separated inter- 
vals ‘time; but in ev feature of 
their moral and physical character 
are essentially the same. It is 
rather remarkablo, however, in 
contour and geueral afin of 
countenance there is a great diversity 
among them. Up to thirty years 
cannibali wag jptactised by the 
Maori; it is now wuknown, thanks to 
the presence of Europeans. The na- 
tives possess a sort of rude mythology, 
and their gods and goddessex. in the 
ordinary fashion of heathen races, pre- 
side over their most trifling afiairs, 





influencing their actions in every mat- 
ter. The Maori are, in fact, fatalists 
of the strongest class. They had no 


human sacrifices when Englishmen 
firet gntered the setaneh 1 but, their 
pricat actised many crucl rites, 
and held the position of rule. The 

item of government followed was 

eo eee desputisin, which 
mai » perpetunl ranguinary 
wars between tribes, The smallest 
matters induced bloody qnurrels. The 





battle-cry was continually echoing 
through the primitive wusten of New 
Zealand, By this means the race 


‘was prevented from suultipls ing, aud 
the soil was thus free for the eastern 
invaders, when they came on the 
wings of Civilization, 1v bring their 
Amowledge and habits under thenotico 
of the rapidly-decreasing inhabitants. 
This decrease ia a mibject of remark 
with many travellers. At present 
there aro not more than 70,000 abo- 
rigines in the three islunds, and sixty 
or a@ hundred years ago there wero 
from three to four times the number. 
Soumpired ts produce, the Uebonala. 
0 luce the 
tion, an author, from whose work we 
have made free selection, attributes it 
mainly to the fewness of the Maori 
‘women, caused bi 


by 8 religions ere- 


children 

standing the change that has come 

ag them by the approach of colon- 
to their favourite haunts, they 

a delight to herd together on their 

a 


inle of separate iti 
eee re aren 
to by ed individuals, constituting 


beat ge Se Tang oe in 
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way, is by the patriarch, or 
elected foyer as fraternity, ‘whose 
power is abeolnte, arp inert ae 
@ very improvable people, 0 
their good qualitics, it is but right 
aay, have been ed too highly by 
several writers. Those living nearest 
the British settlements rapidly full in 
with civilized halite They join in 
the amusements of the colonists ; at 
races they ure often among the boldest 
riders ; at requtina, and all es of, 
merry-makings, tle native is quite at 
home. There is a touch of the 
Frenchman in his composition. He 
ig volatile, or at least vivacious to & 
degree that astonishes the more 
phlegmatie of _our countrymen who 
settle in New Zealand. 

The Maori are very fair 1a} 
too, and the example of the hailf- 
eastes has had an excellent influence 
upon them. The earliest settlers, and 
the whaleis aud seulors, visiting the 
islands, took Maori wives, aud the 
offspring in 2 handsome athletic race, 
uumbering above fire hundred. There 
persons have a vest influence over 
the pure native race, and, through 
then, the mis,ionary is in the habit 
of approaching the people, Indeed, 
the coudition uf the Maori is hopeful. 
Mr. Hursthowse suys — 

«Perronally, I should have no objec- 
tion to cepmnsing a Maori belle, with a 
handsome dowry of wild piga, ‘st 
and forest ; but tastes differ, 
benefit of any buchelor readcr who might 
think of trying for somo ex-cannibal 
chief » daughter, I am bound to aay that 
although he might do worse, it ie just 
Porsibe that he might do beter, | The 

dy herself might be * black perfoction,’ 
and with shoes and stockings on (and 
the pipe hidden), might bring him credit 
or notoriety anywhere. But, unfortu- 
pately, in marrying the lady, you marry 
her tribe. Little tree-and-caay parties 
of fifty or a hundred of your kinsmen 
cep dropping in on you, for a week or 
two, in a friendly way, during your fe- 
time, with such regularity, that you 
may be anid to passa fon of 
your existence in an oxasperating state 
of chronic hospitality.” 

The author mischievously adda, 
that the natives are worse than tho 
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trading whiteman ; but he will hold 
‘his ground much’ more obsti 


gence of the American Far-Weaterns ; 
for the Maori are fond of commerce, 
and alone receives imports 
of cereals and other food-articles, 
amounting in value to £10,000 per 
annum, borne in canoos from varic 
and even_vory distant, parts of the 
ialsnds. In seri the sccomplish- 
ment Englis! itical life, the 
Maori are not hackward, ‘Darin a 
recent electiun season, a native tra- 
yelled aconsiderable distunce to Otago, 
to ask the’ Superinten dentof that plave 
what would be given for hia vote! 
ir John Pakington 
most practical of Lord 
tera in 1852 as in 1658, has the credht 
of carrying through Parliamentthe bill 
conferring aclf-govermment ov New 
d. Ay Oolonial Secretary in 
the former Government of the Con- 
servative chief, he wus the means of 
Planting among the 60,000 vvloniats 
of the Britain of the South the ele- 
ments of a found British constitution. 
The Governor takes the place of the 
Queen ; no meusure can become law 
without his usaent ; the executive 
ministry is dependent, as in England, 
on a majority among the reprenenta- 
tives; and the only tie with the 
home-country consists in the reserving 


one of the 


of power to her Mayesty to disallow 
any bill passed in the colony “at any 
time within two years after such Dell * 


shall have been assented to by the 
Governor, From and atter the date 
of the receipt of uotice of such disal- 
Towauce in the colony, all acts done 
under it are illegal and null. Al- 
though Mr. Hursthouse objects to 
this retention of the power of royal 
veto, which tho § New : " 
sider a badge of tyranny, and evale 
‘by delegating certain legislative acta, 
regarding which the veto would he 
likely to be put in ration, to the 
vincial councils, which are subject 
no veto, still he of the eon- 
slate tndoed for so small & pops: 
in for so small @ popu- 
lation aa 50,000, but defensible on the 
d_ that it was intended for the 
ore 
iy, must spring up on those: 
islands, Ite radical dof 


ealanders con- 


I fect, however, 


ere given to the incial coun- 
bit or “veatry-parl ts.” Sir 
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Jobn Pakington appears, indeed, t 
have overdone his task. He gave fo 
each of the settlements 


« A lieutenant-gorernor, an executive 
ministry, a local parliament, an attor 
and a secretary of state— 

and, if ‘silver-atick,’ and ‘gold-stick,’ 


and’ ‘groom of the posset, had been 
acted, the parochial fbolery would have 
been complete. Surely this fg busking 


the baby in jack-boots and chain raail at 
the iraminont risk of losing the infant 
in his armour.” 


Mr. Hursthonse's second volume is 
Teplete with most ossential informa- 
tion for the emigrant. Nothing could 
exceed the paiustaking nature of his 
chapters on New Zealand agriculture. 
‘hese contain the stoplest directions 
for the emigrating farmer; and the 
author, be it remembered, speaks not 
ouly ata practical agrieniturist, but 
ne an old New Zealand. settlor, who 
Knows the capabilities of the country 
well, and la» not confined his sphere 
of olyervation toanysinglesettlement. 
We advise every person emigrating to 
Anstiilia or New Zealand, and ope 
ctully if to the latter, to purchase 
yolwnes, and con them over closely 
Iwfore making up his mind where to 
ne ies to go, and with what special 

lesign, 

With asentence of rugged common- 
sense from Mr, Hursthouge’a note 
which may be taken a» o fair 
the several excellent works on emigra- 
tion noticed in foregoing remarks, we 
muy fitly conclude :— 


“Emigration ta a carcer which calle 
up pluck, bottom, onergy, enterprise, al 
the masculino wrtucs. The feeble- 
minded, the cmasculate, the fastidious, 
the timid, do not emigrate; {hey bow 
their nccKs to the yoke, ply the distai?, 
and eptn wealth fur the great at home. 
Zt is the strong and tho bold who go 
forth to subdue the wilderness, and con- 
gucr new lands. ‘The 50,000 coloniats 
in New Zealand would, probably, com- 
piice more men naturally fitted to rate 
‘the senate, tho prees, dominate 
fhe seas, snd ‘st the squadron in the 
ten’ ,” than any promiscuous 
taken 50,000 of their countrymen in 
England.” 


The boast is not if 
there De excinged at oes of emi- 
grunt sockety which is found in every 

ravi sdlomy, and constitutes the 


of many ectilementa, It is 
worthy of observation thet in Aus- 
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tralia public opinion is in advance of stability of commercial character, it 
the hame country on some pointe of _ Sy ass te legislative ‘wisdom, 
o 


and that among the poli- follow eal objects, under 
Hesin of Melbourne and ptncy, "and the guidance of thongutfal tnd far- 
even Auckland, there are to be found reeing . 
men who have proved their title to theories than eager to accom] 


men, leas we to political 


the abused designation of stateanan. provements in the moral and material 
‘Unfortumately the comprehensivoness condition of s people, who, although 


end sagacii 
Midely spprecinted by th shifting ibe perils of youth, and 
and uncertain populationsamid which possibly many 

they live as one could wish, and mere Tressitudes before readl ing the 
adventurers are often preferred before of maturity. 


them ; but as the colony advances in 


THE HOLY STEWARDSHIP. 
A MEDLEVAL FRESCO. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF REDWITz, 


‘Wrrutrr the Baron's cartle all sounds are hurhed since m 

No tramp of mettled stced is heard, no clang of hound und horn ; 
The banquet hall’s deserted, the flank, the cup unfilled, 

And slow the menials creep about the corridors death-chilled. 


In vain the verdant pleasaunce invites to the coul shale, 
In vain the goldon-D) lumaged birds their dazzling pinions spread, 
In vain the drooping flowers mourn for a luved und Joving 1 and, 
In vain tho swan is keeping watch beside the rippled san 


‘Two snowy doves are wheeling with mournful wail around ; 

The nightingale from out the brake scarce trusts the eve with sound, 
And as her swelling cadence floats wildly on the air, 

Jt seems a tort human heart, in musical despair, 


Beneath the marble terrace the antique elms that grow 

‘Look up and shudder, whispering ly and low ; 

For where that casement wide is eatch the evening breath, 
The Baron’s only daughter is helding strife with death. 


Stretchod upon downy pillows her wasted figure lies ; 

A star-like is shining from the azure of ber eyes ; 

Around ber lips «halo of resignati ion pla: 

As feehly to the listening heavens she lifts’ her hands and prays. 


of their vicws are not as in their vitality, are not free 
id ie  shifti Bone F " 
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She reaches from the curtain her hand in mute caress, 

Aad ntrokes with fobs fundnem his drooping f his dress ; 
And, though the ashy shades of death across cheek have spread, 
To beam a emile upon his woe she just uplifts her head. 


Straight from his seat he rises, his quivering lips apart ; 

‘And close, with quick convulsive strain, clasps her against his heart. 
Now on the pillow Grops his head, with age and anguish hoar, 

Now in a transport of griof raises it up once more. 


“ Woe, woe to thee, thou fool of fools! thy riches are accursed ! 
Here fades in one dark hour the hope for years of watching nursed { 
On thy grey hairs sits norrow! How worthless all that’s here, 
Once thy beloved and only child shall stiffen on her bier ! 


“ For what, then, hast thon grasped and griped, and toiled from day to day % 
For what, from Pity’s pleading voice hast turned thine ear away t— 
Oh child! thou must not leave me ! have mercy on thy sire! 
No other hope have I but thee - God ! mitigate thine ire !” 


As though to cheat the death he feara, again, and yet again, 

He claspa her to his bursting breast with close and anguished strain,~ 
Till spent with ayony he drops, evhansted, on his knee-— 

When, like a resurrection white, mutely upriseth she. 


‘With eyes in sudden rapture fixed upon the unecen land, 
She lays upon his withered head her thin and holy hand ; 
Drawing it to her breast with spell so potent, yet wo mild, 
‘That in her arms the father falls, ag nught an infant child. 


Upon her dying accents wrapt and eutraucis! he hangs, 

As opens she the Book of Books, sule solace of her pangs ; ~ 
While faintly through the cuxeuient, from far adown the vale, 
Comes sweet the peal of minster bells —oh | holy horalda, hail ! 


“ Before yon sinking sum has set, I shall be lifeless clay ! 
Ob ! question not the Lord's deerce that suuunons me away ! 
But hearken, I conjure thee ! for swift the moments fly, 
Qh! father, hupless father, mine! hearken before I die! 


“Lint to my words—for this poor heart has well-nigh ceased to beat ; 
Soon, soon my Auttering son! shall stand before God's judgment seat ; 
‘Well do I know the froward child may hardly be forgiven, — 

But, ’tis the Lord that speaketh—I but interpret Heaven 


 Beliave that the Almighty One, who bids the storms be still, 
Disdains not in His power to make my weakness do his will ; 
That He who car the blind to see, can, at the same command, 
Ramove the bandage from thine eyes, e’en by the childish hand. 


“That thy loved open, mine own are fast— 
Fy phen potas eer ae , that thine may hear at Inst— 
‘To bid thy heart once more heart in twain is riven— 
thy 
God summons ms from Earth away, ww thee up to Heaven ! 
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beg yh | enbanit father! nor let exe be vain ! 
Weald toe today cling He late is own again | 


Bat be cold, my wishes to fuldl-— : 
ae Pre rTane ore my Cy thy okild shall te the hetrees still 


“Thou hast not been that fool of foole,—nor is thy wealth accuraed ! 
Bot destined is the hone to fall, thy son! for youre bas mursed | 
not m re shall never cease, as as breat given ;— 
Thowit gwothove riches all fo mete 'take with me to Hosvon! 


“ For there dwells Christ for cyer, the Merciful and Wire, 
‘Who atilis the widow’s weeping, and counts the orphan’s sighs : 
Him, with my parting words, T name of all my wealth the heir ; 
And thou, as Steward, shalt guard His rights with reverential care, 


“ Oh! had I hearts ay many as the randa beside the nea, 
And each were urging nie to leave a dying gift to thee 
More costly thon tle fair wide Earth or spangled Heavon’s accoré, 
‘What could I leave so priveless, a8 this Stewardship of the Lord ! 


“Tis this of which the Man of God, the God of man, hath said— 
‘In mercy clothe the naked ones, aud give the hungry bread ; 
Give shelter to the houseless, and set the prisoner free — 
For what thou dost to one of these, thou dost it unto me !' 


“ How shall his raiment shine who here his naked Soviour clothed ! 
‘What bliss that mortal taste who fed the Man despised and loathed ! 
‘What portal ope for him who once his roof-treo with Him shared ! 
No eye hath secn, no car hath heard, the joys for such prepared ! 


“Oh! then for the doar rake of Him from whom all mercy flows ; 
Who guards each tiny sparrow, and the humblest flower that blows ; 
From whom thou hast 1 y pein, and all the wealth that’s thine, 

Be faithful to thy Lord’s hehest, and to this charge of mine! 


Behold! oh tuinmph !—Death, thy atroke I now with rapture greet | 
‘A thousand trooping shadowy heirs around my douth-bed moet 3 
‘And in the midst,—with open hand and lumble eyeballs raised,— 

T ave thee, father, standing—the God of Gods be praised ! 


“Thy heart and hands are dropping a shower of sacred gold— 
Some knoel to ask thy blessing—-some kiss thy garment’s fold. 
Ieee the clouds dividing !—I see pre; my ne | 
Beside it one's reserved for thee !—Oh, Christ ! receive thine own |” 


The aecents fail—the head droops, drops—she lifta the holy Book,— 
‘He kisses it—the oath is sworn—and witnessed by a ioe ze 
Aanile—s sigh —and then the soul is with its God afar, 

Aa up the of the heavens ascends the evening star. 


And now the moon pours down her e morn breaks soft and mild, 
at devotion knoels the er o'er his child, — a 
‘While ever in his ear a voice is murmuring eolemnly— 

4 As thon abalt do it unto these, thou’lt do it unto me |” - 
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ELISHA KENT KANE, THE ARCTIC VOYAGER. 


Tre world on which we live is not 
a level plain, overarched by 8 cloud- 
leas semicircular vault,~ it is a ruu- 
ning series of mountains and flat 

hills and valleys, Here a crestc 

crag ; and there a heaving hillock. At 
one place a pale Alp, girt round with 
glittering mgnilles, atretches ite cold 
shaft against the purple heaven ; at 
another sume lonely peak appearr, 
fresh and green, overlooking a hound- 
Jess level ur_an open sea. Here hea 
8 voleano, with its lava-strewed base ; 
aud there a swomer hill, warm wish 
heath, and mons, and pleasant floweis. 
Hero’a froitful stretching conntry, 
woll watered, and corn producine 5 
and there a desert, with its barren 
sands and sultry sky. Here the 
brackish waters of the dull Dead Sea; 
and yonder the joyous tonsing of At- 
lantic billows. ere the feathery 
spray of the lofty Staubach; aud 
there the volumed mass_of Ningam. 
Horo the gentle brook Ieneuth the 
hawthorn hedge in the Irish glon ; 
and there the blue rush of the giguntie 
Amazon. We might multiply dhistra- 
tion upon illustration, but that were 
idle; for no vue can deny that inc- 
quality and irregularity are the fea- 
tures which appear on the face of the 
natural world. There in no such thin; 

asa continunw level. One seene dif 
fereth from another, and plave from 
place, in happy position and conti- 
uous influences ; but in the totality 
of the copmie form, cach variation in 
the level is true to the laws of beauty; 
and rising or falling, as years zo by, 
supplics a void in pace which it alone 
can fill, and in the picture stands a 
recognised truth, a distinct and neces- 
sary portion of the whole; and he 
who watchesthe physical aspect of the 
universe, ecos how i, symbolizes, nud 
ig analogous to the variety of human 
character; for nothing in the oatward 
world is teo great or too inmgnificant 
to furnish us with a type of the world 


of passion and emotion, and fortu- andeven clans: 
ifoldness of worship which so deeply entered inta 


nate for us is the manifc 


oo, 


typical illustration, for, in the imper- 
fiutions of our tandings, wean 
only reach at many hidden truths 

of 


through the medium of symbolism. 
Men live in groups for purposen o 
ease and plenty ; 
rowed community wo 


offence and de 
and in covery 1 
nay revognise the delicate or wide dis- 
tinctions of heart and life, which break 
up humanity into individualisms 
ere are the great and noble; there 
the brave and warm-hearted,” Here 
the cold and sullen; there the true and 
pure. Here the lonely and lowly; 
there the uscless and worthless. And 
in the very shaduw of the dignified 
ani] illustrious, we tnay observ. Eroupa 
of men in whom observation can 
tevt no especial prominence of one 
above another; living a contented, on- 
aspiring, weful life, like somo 
dowered chunpaign, that moore ite 
fruitful margin into distant horizons. 
Tan holds a relative position 





For 
to eve other living soul He 
either Lusher in moral, or social, or 
civil worth, or ho occupics a lower 
flatform from which, if he knows 
imself, he will reach upward with 
u lofty encray. Now this relative su- 
periority anc inferiority, which, in the 
moral world, correrponis to inequality 
in the physical, constitutes the very 
grounds by which we love or hate, 
fear or respect. But more, it is in the 
very heart of the separation of man 
from man; in the very depths of indi- 
vidnality, that we find that feeling— 
whose exercise we call hero-worship— 
which makes ua admire and love the 
qualities that we know wo have not 
in ourselves; for who has what he 
most loves? Is not what oue 
most affects and desires, thet glitter- 
ing speck which “fades for ever and 
for ever as we movei” senti- 
ment of hern-worship is no modern 
theory. It has no in these 
democratic times, comparable to its 
influence when ki tyrannies, 
i 't was hero- 
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the Gresk mythology 3, Which made 
gods of heroes; which clothed 
and strength with immortality an: 
life. Let us call it superstition, if we 
please; but it is this classic fecling, 
once religion to the old and sim- 
ple dead, which still renders biogra- 
phy interesting, and life an cternal 
curiosity. For al interest is ceu 
in difference; and we ure most attract- 
ed by that which most leails us out of 
ourselves, while preserving our rym- 
pathies And ro a great human- 
earted man euchains and delights 
‘because we see iv him thoughts a 
deeds which we cannot claim as our 
own, for thoy are too high and strong 
for us; because he roveuls to us Ruine- 
thing nobler than ourselves, to guide 
nur Hearts and purify our lives. We 
Tove to read of a life which does bon- 
our to our human family, or throws 
e light around a dark period; for 
a deep and health-yiving feeling, too 
often ed by habitual infamy, in 


the sense of our own usclesanens and a} 


eas, ever so acutely felt ay 
when we are confronted with the cha- 
racter and influences of some heroic 
man. For then we anpire to his pro- 
ions; we revere and wish for 
some one to take us by the hand and 
Joad us to a purer land and company 
—such 4 society aa, in fancy, we ep- 
pose him to have woved amongst. 
4 vague unrest is awakened, fur 
which there is but one remedy ; that 
longing to be dauntloxs and free, isin- 
gled with the hy forirepose on mean 
strong arm, while paxsing throu 
this trial of time—tids winter of eter- 
nity. And herein lies the ure of bio- 
graphy: to tell us what wo are, and 
what we are not, All progress com- 
maences with welf-knowledge. Any 
other starting-point is fale and rot- 
ten, and will disappoint us mixcrably. 
Biography should reveal the nobility 
and reality of life, the disnity of 
hour, ane 6 necessity of labouring 
in love. It should kindle an un ing 
emulation and a lofty ambition, 
never fail to teach us the inner meau- 
ing of those majestic ideas com 
beaded in the short utterances, 
lope. 

To those who regard bi in 
thy Ugh, the history of ke Eis of 
sii eee poet Prove welcome 
aud exalting; for it is the record of 
a high life, and. iyst a one, which 
eny one may fc 3 story of an 
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earnest man who preferred deeds to 
words, and never shrank duty, 
or fell from hope in any we ona OF 
distress. What Napoleon said to 
Goethe, when he met him, may be 
emphatically said of Kane, “Monasur, 
vous étesun homme.” To stand con- 
fessed a mun, to fill up all the complex 
power and beauty uf the term, to be 
what a man should be, act as a man 
should act, live and die ag @ man 
should live and die, in no easy task, 
but a life-Jong struggle. 

Such was Kane—o man indeed-— 
no loiterer in the field, but a worker 
who reaped many glorious harvests. 
Few were his days on earth; but his 
fruit was »von fall ripe, and carly waa 
he garnered. Chivalrous, patient, and 
nuble, he nuk in his prime. 

Elisha Kane, the cldest of seven 
children, fow of whom survived, was 
Yorn in Philadelphia, on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1420. 1 futher, who died 
early in the preaent yenr, was judge 
c eastern district of Pennsylva- 
nia. Of his infancy we aro told no 
wtorics such wu are nurrated of men of 
genius, but sulticient is related to 
show that, in early years he exhibited 
decided tastes, wluich seem as if he 
foreknew what kind of life awaited 
him in the future, and systematically 
mucde preperation for it. He had the 
Teputation of Ieiug a bad boy at 
school, He was independent, adven- 
turous, high-rpivited, and used his fists 
well when occasion required. He 
never bore with insult, felt keenly, 
and acteil vigorously, on behalf of the 


oppressed. 

Kane's life is all of a pieco, There 
is no real childhood, youth, or man- 
hood—notransition period. Hoiathe 
same Dr. Kane from first to last, dis- 
playing at his death and throughout 

‘in course, the qualities which pre- 
sided over his early years. He was, 


in a liar sense, eelf-educated, 
Some things he would not learn, and 
others he applied himself to with 


eagerness ; for it is always found that. 
a strong distaste for some branches of 
education indicatea a strong naturel 
faculty and inclination for others. 

He refused to run in the harness 
of achool routine, but yet he was fur- 
ofcdoot parties and enterpriees He 

es and enterprises. 
goilosted © cabinet of minerals, and 
furnished s small laboratory, and 
h experimental 


All difficulties gave way 





before eran 
Yet, ’s father, when he was 
thirteen. old, despaired of his 


success in life! His despair mort prob- 
ably continued till the boy was six- 
teen, for then it was that, feeling his 
deficiency in knowledge, he applied 
himself vigorously to pull up for loss 
of time. 

He entered the University of Vir- 
ginia, and studied classica, mathema- 
tics, and the natural aciences, in all of 
which he displayed ability and pro- 
ficiency. During the first year and a- 

had joined Professir Rogers, 
who was engaged on the geology of 


the Blue Mountains Here he was bi 


enabled to practise his favourite stu- 
dies, chemistry, mineralogy, and phy- 
sical geography. 

Civil ongineering was the profenion 
he had chosen; but he wan prevented 
from carrying his wishes inte execu- 
tion by a dangerous attack of cndlo- 
carditis, or inflannnation of the ting 
merobrane of tho heart, which ahook 
him to his centre. With the advico 
of his friends he abandoned the idea 
of becoming an ongineer, and applied 
himself to meciciue. Tuhiatweuticth 
year he was appointed rerident phy- 
sician in the Pennsylvanian hospital, 
where his zeal and cleverness soon 
gutued him the respect and confidence 
of his meric A few month be- 
foro ho obtained hin majority he had 
risen to be one of the senior resident 
surgeons, a responsible position for so 
young 4 man. 

The second chapterof the biography 
brings us down to his twenty-timt 
year. A terrible heart disease clung 
to him through life with the tenwity 
of a viper, It first attucked Lim at 
Virginia College, and over afterwards 
his life was uncertain. His physician 
told him, “Elisha, you may full as 
wuddeniy as from a musket-shot.” 
‘He sufferod acutely while at the Penn- 
sylvanian hospital, Any over exertion 
‘broughtona very loud bruit de soufflet, 
socompanied by a tumultuous action 
of the heart. He was unable to recline 
ina horizontal position, and slept with 
Tha his heed was af sight angie 

t hia was at right 
with his body; and he was never 
sure, when retiring to that it was 
not for the last time that he closed his 


jon caused him 


Pan But this reflecti 
or no uneasiness. 
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He was deter- ing 


a17 


mined to live, and “leave his mark 
on the world,” and he worked down 
tho disease through life by the sheer 
force of his character. Life had too 
much of interest for him; there was 
so much for him to do and to sea, 
that he had no time to think of pain 
and infirmity. His was not tho 
nature which would hasten departure 
from the world by surrendering to 


ade ney. , 
ne’shcart was early written upon 
by the heavenly finger. Sorrow and 
ruffering bore blessed fruits, and gave 
him greater strength to fight the bat- 
tie of exixtence even to theend, Re- 
Jigion had no weakening effvet upon 
im. He sought it in no cloister or 
cclL He did not fight with demons 
in the desert, or submit his naked 
Penson to the fury of the elements 
t was more than a nume with him ; 
it was a power. 

Kune never iarried, and tho only 
allusion to snch an iden is the follow- 
ing, which we extract in the words of 
Dr. S‘Sheeters:— 


**On one occasion, when the 
rounds of the out-wards or al OTR 
department, with Dr. Kane, we encoun- 
tered a miserable, squalid, diminutive, 
and deformed pauper, who had married 
quite a good-looking woman in the house, 
Av we parsed thia interesting couple, I 
jocoacly anked tho doctor, what he eup- 
posed must be the contemplations of that 
‘wonun as she beheld that miserable ob- 
ject, and reflected that he was her lord 
and master? Ho panwd for a moment, 
and then replicd in 9 serioua tone, * It 
is to save some Indy just such reflections 
as these, that I have ninde up my mind 
never t marry.’” 


After gaining great credit for his 
physiological research, Dr. Kane en- 
tered the United Stater Navy in 1843. 
His father, who knew his constitutios 
waa persuaded that expouure an 
unrest would be sound hygienics for 
Elishe’s delicacy, and had applied, 
without consulting his son, to the 
seoretary of the navy, for a warrant 
of examination for the post of surgeon 
in the service. The passed 
him, although he informed them that 
helaboured under chronicrheumatism 
and cardiac disturbance. ‘His firat 
service wax in the “Brandywine,” 
commissioned to carry Mr. Webeter, 
BB borers minister, to Chins. The 
frigate pui Laiead Ql tonch- 

at Madeira, made sail for Bio 
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of 

Beasil, and journe: 
Andea, whose geological features he 
examined. His journal of this tour 
has unfi ‘been lost. During 
a delay of geome mouths at Bonibay, 
Dr, ‘was up country exploring. 
He journeyed to Eoral and Dow- 
iatal crossed the Ghauta, and 
etrated to the cave temples of 

ili, which lio ov the coust oppoate 

to the island of Salsctte. He visited 
the island and caves of Elephanta ; 


and ing into Ceylon, where he 
Swaited for the frigate to pick him up, 
he in the elephant bunt, and 
the other amusements of the chase, in 
which he touk a keen aud sportsuimn- 


Tel 

‘While the frigute lay at anchor at 
doctor, provid suh- 
stitute to fill his post as phynician to 
the Jegation, and furnished with let- 
ters of introduction tv the prelates 
and foreign consuls at Manillu, crossed. 
over to Luzon, the largest of the Phi- 
lippineislands,and was) renently knee 

deep in explorations and enterprise. 


“Dr, Kane traversed the island from 
Manilla to its Pacific coast, and, with 
his usual audacity, exploreditsfastnessee, 
bathed in tho forbidden waters of its 
asphaltic lake, descended tu the very 
bottom of its great volcano, and peril d 
his life in @ contcst with a banil of say~ 
ages, who wero incensed by his profiu- 
ation of their sacred mysteries,” 


ane ovr ant ae — 
you e Wi rumething to do, 
and something to learn. "Witsiess his 
descent into the volcano of Tael — 


“Te was in company with Baron Loe. 
The two gentlemen attempted the de- 
scent together, but they soon reached a 
projecting ledge, from which further 
progress was absolutely precipitous. 
After searching in vain for some practic 
eable route, the baron gave up the pro- 
ject, and united with the reat of the 
in efforts to uae the doctor 
‘to abandon it also; but that was out of 
the question. . . . Eel piepaid 
‘vary reluctantly gathered from jun- 
gles oe bamboo, and faatoned 
to a rude rope, by which they 
Jowered him over the brink. He touched 
‘at depth of more than two hun- 
feet from the platform he had left, 
wad, detaching hinself from the cord, 
wowly down ta he reached 
‘bottles under ita surface. 








i 


it 
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{Bept. 


“The very next thing was to get back 
with the trophies of hia achjevement. 
The mmoking ashes gave way under him 

every step arn; « change in 
the air-currents ated him with sal 

vapours; he fall rey 7am 

ee got back to the apot where his 
rope was dangling, his boots were 00 
charred, that one of them went to piecea 
on his foot. He, however, su: in 
tying the bamboo round his waist, and 
waa hauled up inseusible.” 


Ont readers will be mistaken if they 
imagine that Kane was foolhardy 
merely for the love he bore to danger 
orexcitement, His daring arose from 
a different cause—his love and taste 
for science, nnd his earnestness to 
penetrate the arcana of nature—to 
storm the goddess Egeria in her inner- 
most hiding-places, His engineering 
education fostered his interest in mi- 
neralogy, chennstry,and geology ; stu- 
dies win lhe never onutted to carry 
on and take pleasure in, Industry 
und verrutility chiefly characterized 
his labour. e had a wondrous way 
of adapting himrelf to the local ques- 
tions and interesth, whether modern 
or nutiquarian, of the niany countries 
which he traversed ; aud yet his heart 
dclighted to live more with, and_in 
the present, than amonget the fallen 
columns aud ruined shrines of the 





past. 

‘Tho objects of the embassy having 
been accomplished, and the “ Brandy- 
wine” being about tu return home, Dr. 
Kane resigned his post of physician 
to the Iegation. Hin heart was net on 
making an extended tour in the East ; 
and to procure funds to enabie him to 
do bo, he practived as a physician at 
‘Whamnyoa, till he wos stricken down 

rice fover, which so enfeebled him 

at he resolved to roturn home. He 

left China in January, 13-45, and vivit- 

ing Singapore, Boruco, and Sumatra, 

landed again in India, where he spent 

some months exploring the interior of 
the continent. 

Returning, to Caleutta, he joined 
himself to Prince Tajore, who waa 
starting on a visit to our Queen. With 
him the doctor traversed Persia and 
Syria, and arrived in Egypt, where he 
bade his conductor fe resolvi 
to tarry there a while. i 
and scientific research lod his active 

irit towards the region of the Upper 

le. Mehemet Al gave him 4 
cial firman for his protection, and he 
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started st once for the pyramids, 

Thebes, and the second cataract, EAS 

tour was deeply interesting. 

Tvsted Thebes, enon, end she 
was wounde: 

aaa attacked by the plague ree? 


andria. 
‘Writing from Thebes, he says :— 
*«Y have been for some days wander- 


ing about in a state of amazement, un- 
able profitably to ace any thing. Perhaps 


it may to you scem an absurdity; but tal 


there is something so vast in the dimen- 
sions of these colossal runs, that I can- 
not embrace details; and, indeed, E 
almost fear that I shall Jenve Thebes 
without a definite umpressionof any thing 
but mognitude: , 

y paper is reetrog upon the enor- 
mous foot of one of the Ontide columns 
in the Memnonium; my breakfast, yet 
awaiting me, is on the other. Forty- 
eight columns are behind me. grow 
around my bed; and the roof which t 
support throws its shadow upon tis 
‘Teapectablo epistle. 1 have taken loig- 
ings in the palace temple of Sesustrin.” 

Kane was very ill at Alewuubia, 

» of life was tov finn, and 

aa often before, and often afterwards, 
he ht well again, on purpone as if 
to orm a gymnustic feat on the 
reapectable statue of Memnon, which 
vests prettily say, always played a 
‘fegshen the sui begu 
rectal 





n to rise, an 
“A, Saprhlch the Greet mg iloliny, 

1 ite the Egyptian, ina 
dyin of subline bathos has ‘wade 
over to the barn-door The sta- 


tue of Memnon—a colossal yranite 
ja in a sitting posture, mea- 
suring forty-five and a-half fect in 


height. It is coverod with inxrip- 
tions, which minister fod to the 
curious. , Kano observed a tablet 
or lapstone, jutting out between the 
knees, not lying on them, and su; 
posing that the under surface might 
ave hi hics traced upon it, he 
determined un an inspection. For 
hemust climbup betweeu 
the eee mode of travelling up the 
statue hithortounattem ‘usual 
course being to mount to the lap, by 
irregular projections at the back of the 
figure. To swarm up the leg was im- 
posible, for the calf was thirteen feet 
ciroumference. There was but one 
practicable way—to plant his hack 


one leg, and his feet agai health would 
i ce ed oie non 


Adopting achieved 
purpose, and got a view of the tablet 
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a 
which so excited his curiosity; but 
whether hesaw any thing which made 
the peril worth trouble, we are 
not informed. To get down waa now 
the difficulty ; the lapstone projected 
too far out to admit of his climbing 
to the thighs, and it was too thick to 
be clutched, so as to swing himaelf up, 
and the least relaxation of tension 
have sent him down with a 

run He had to wait in his horizon- 
ition, till a boatman returned 
with the Arab guide, who mounted 
by the back, and gaiuing the over-gur- 
face of the tublet, flu in sash within 
the doctor’s reach, which he grasped: 
and swinging heavily out, was haul 
arama doctor passed i 

nn t the into 
Greece. He nade the tour of Greece 
on foot. Here is the route :— 


«From Athons to Eleusis, thence to 
Phitea, to Leuctra, to Thebes, tu Chero- 
nen, to Livadia: then to the top of 
Mount Holicou, and there cut a walking. 
stick from the brink of Ili rene, 
‘Thence he passed on to Thermopyle, 
anid the Zietoun Gulf, returned by Par- 
nassua to the Delphic Oracle at tri, 
descended to the plain by Gatiaidi and 
Salona, crossed the Gulf of to id 
an open boat, vietted Mya and 
Kostitva, traversed the Morea tho- 
roughly, and then tock # steamer from 
Patins for Trieste, by the Adriatic Sea.” 


Thence through Germany and Swit- 
zerlund, whee be made himself ac- 
nuuinted with the ice-formation of the 
Pe a knowledge which afterwards 
did him good service in Arcticvoyages, 
and then through Paris to England, 
und wo home. |The winter of 1645-46, 
he passed in Philadelphi: otising 
as a doctor and lectuding i the cltye, 
® short ose which we fancy was 
any thing but pleasant to him.” War 
being deelured with Mexico, he has- 
tened te place himself under ordera, 
expecting to be sent thither; but his 
hopes of active service were not rea- 
ised. He was appointod to the “Uni- 
ted States” fri eo, which eet sail in 
a month of May 7 fhe west coset, 
Africa, an insipid tropi 
which Kane detested beartily. © He 


in upon ; and 
his passion for exertion cramped. 
‘Yet even here he found employment 
and interest, and-so the doctor visited 
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ths slave factories from Cape M unt ceeded in procuring the transfer of 
to Bonnyeastle, and, ighti Susp an, iis commixion to the staff of i 


emi tothe Rang fDi ame: , he 
Kod Ta ergo 

it the cor e 
took © violent tig 1g to Kane, and 


ited him with a semi-diade’ 1 of 
ers and bracelets, decorated with 
royal crimson dyc. it, aa is often 


the case with strong love, it was not 
returned, for there were inany things 
at the court which shocked the mauly 
heart of the doctor. One regal cus- 
tom was the anuua! muster of all the 
women of the natiou, on which ovca- 
sion several hundreds were peizcd 
the monarch, while the rejected, by a 
special ce, became the proy of 
qrandees, Another custom, whieh 
more ali arly satus eae 
gradation of the people, was the hi 
nial festivals of slaughter, in wh ch 
the king was high priest and cl ef 
executioner. fia slaughter-hy se 
stood hard-by his palace, covered w th 
eleulls, the trophiee of hig butcher 
skill. His temples suffered decoration 
from the same articles, and his sleep- 
ing apartments were paved with them. 
It was only at the doctor's earnest 
entreaty that he was dissuaded from 
exhibitmg himself engaged in his 
favourite pastimo. A right uf such 
cruelty barity strongly iin- 
pressed the doctor. It sct him think- 
ing, and he came to the conclusion 
that ihe negrues who were shipped as. 
slaves to America, were infinitely let- 
ter off than thurc who remained at 
home. The intestine wars, he wss 
convinced, were undertaken to pre - 
cure victime for the altar, and nc; 
oer to sell as slaves. Religious 
jocling was stronger in their minds 
than avarice, and hundreds of ths 
captives whom Kane naw caged £1 
‘Dahomey, were too weak to be nerch- 





antable. 
In the spring, of 1847 Dr. Kane 
was at home. He had overtaxed his 


in Africa, ond he suifered 
from an attack of coast fever. He 


ju het erect, cli d 
Was ant 

ls by fear. Ling core he 

quilted bis father’s louse, and Lm. 
ied to Wi where be suc- 


then in the field, and ‘carrying 

on war against Marico. 

It was the time when the city of 
General 


communication between the gent 

and Colonel Childs, who was besieged 
at Puebla, was interrupted. To Kane 
was intrusted the honourable duty of 
reachiug General Scott’s camp, and 
bearing to him a government des- 
patch. This errand had already failed 


by three times. Dr. Kane set out on the 


6th November, 1847, and, narrowly 
escaping shinwrecle in tho 

Mexico, Jan “i at vem cree Sik 
ing inwards, he ove: ey 

amen under General Armat march- 
ing for the interior, and, with these, 
he advanced #8 far as Perote, where 
the corps halted, Fron this post he 
nimat proceed alone, bat finding a 


renegade f] ty, healed by Colonel 
Donn nid e fined t desolving, 
with their conduct, to pierve the 


enemy, and reach Mexico, or to 
in the effort. All went well as far as 
Nopeluca, but bere the eu 
countered a body of Mexican gue- 
villas, who were escorting Generals 
Gana and Torrejon. e dealer, 
turned soldier, counselled the chi thy 
and led it, The two forves met at .2 
stuumit of a rising ground, which the 
RR company succeeded in cresting as 
cir foex were on the point of gain- 
ing it. Down went man and Forve 
on the side of the Mexicans. The 
combat was sharp and docisive. Kane, 
on hia spirited lay, charger, was car- 
tied far forward into the enemy, and 
was attacked by a major and his 
orderly at the sume time. Parryi 
the majors thrast, heran him threagh 
the bowels, while he received a flesh 
wound the orderly. Meanwhile, 
Domingner’ Fore, who fought as 
men will fight who are mure to be 
or otherwise turned off the 
stage life, if they do not conquer, 
routed the Moxicaus. The two 
generals, and some forty men, re- 
inained as privonera in the hands of 
the victors. In this battle Kane did 
more than exhibit the bravery of a 
soldier. He taught the spies the trua 
spirit of a Christian victor, and of all 
tre viotory—the conquest of human 


Tend wAetnned 
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ment not to kill, but because it was 
object. was not to 
es. 


necessary. His 

slaughter, but to carry hia 
He was “resolved to reach 
and to communicate with 


Scott, and here was an escort which, 
if it were not dispersed, must return 
against him with reinforced numbers, 
and cut him off. Soa fight was in- 
evitable, but he entered upon it in 
another spirit than that of the Mexi- 
can skinners who accompanied him. 
They thirsted for blood. Kane only 
desired # clear road. Traitors us 
they were, they were cowards too ; 
and Kane bad acarcely turned from 
the fight, when he found them killing 
the prisoners, He had Int time to 
throw himeelf betweon General Gaona 
and the spies who were assailing bin, 
headed and unarined as he was. 
The doctor rescued him at sume per- 
sonal peril, as appears :— 
“He parricd four eubre cuts that were 
paade at him, and did not suceved in 
nforcing obedience to his orders until 
he bad drawn his six-shooter, and fired 
at Colonel Dominguez. The doctor ro- 
ceived 8 thrust frome lance in the Jower 
ee of the abdumen, They also killed 
‘ie horse.” 


But he did more : — 

“'As soon as the old general was 
rescued, he sat down by the side of the 
major, hia con, to comfort his last pain- 
ful moments, When the doctor ob- 
served that that individual was bleeding 
to dteath from an artery in the groin. he 
made an effort in his behalf, With the 
‘bent prong of a tuble-fork he took up 
the urtery, and tied it with a ravel of 

ack-thread, and the rude surgical 
Operation was perfectly successful.” 


Dr. Kane fet grievously sick of his 
wound at Pueb’,, which bronght on 
a fever of the woist kind of typhus. 
The general, whore life he hal saved, 
eonducted him to bis house and took 
eare of him. The doctors gave him 
over, and he lay insensible for twelve 
days : but he was not beaten yet. He 
‘wus up and off to Mexico, where the 
surgeons condemned him as unfit for 
service, and ordered him home. Dut 
#o long as there was a chance of ser- 
vice he refused to budge. “My aur- 
goons,” he says, “have dec! this 
‘poor carcass unfit for duty, but this 
Poor carcass will not leave 5 


ico.” 
The war over, his next a) 


intment waa that of surgeon in 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. In Janu- 
‘VoL, LIL—WO. OCUIX. 
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1849, he sailed in the “Supply” 
mateahip for the Mediterranean and 
Rio Janeiro. During thi 


suffering fearfully from 
tional complaint, nccompanied with 
utter loan of strength. 6 following 
October found him at home recruiting 
his health, and early in 21850 he waa 
with the Coast Survey at Mobile. On 
the Jst uf May he writes :-— 

“Short’s Hotel is the dearest, swoet- 
est little abode of honey-suckled com- 
fort that ever hung frum the boughs of 
re oak. Short's Hotel is about the 
nize of our discarded wash-house. Short's 
Hotel flonts on a velvet-lawned, mage 
nolia-studdod clearing on the blu 
bank. Short's Hotel, to give the climax 
to ite beautivs, is completely invisible. 
The limbs of a great gnarled oak, all 
cuvered with long rey moss, overhang 
it like the reliquary of'a patiiarch; and, 
s2ve when the soa breezes thruat a 
the venerable screen, you would thi 
yourself looking at a thicket of Cherokee 
roses, And here, dear fellow, aw I. 

‘The broeze Comes to me purple- 
stained with the sun-set, rippling over 
the bay with an cloquent crescendo of 
warchts, aud a cadenza of tiny surf. 
God bless the breeze, too, for ow 
that that great jungle of gluucous-leafed 
magnolia would stifle me with a airoveo 
of fragrance, could it drive ita perfuine to 
leeward, Cows, too, have k im- 
press—the specific mark of cuws—some- 
where; und I smell a preseutiment of 
milk for supper.” 


There are seasons when even the 
most praumatical relax the strang 
cord of the bow of life. Such periods 
are the precursors of mightier strap 
xles; for so we hang the reins of 
Uponthe neck of circumstance, which, 
such is the beauty of unconscious life, 
ever Jeads us to the right goal. How 
must vur weury-foot digease-smit- 
ten ductor have enjoyed this tempo- 
tary lull, which stole around him in 
the balmy breezes of that golden cli- 
mate? But employment in that luxu- 
rious clime did not suit his impetuous 
nature. He never let the sword rust 
eon gitterg, maal unc Coating 

ittering, au ed, casting 
Kem hotly upon the shoulders 
of cnterprise. He looked around for 


some fresh undertaking to in, 
An occasion was found in the Arctic 
expedition, which the United States 


were fitti the prayers 
of Lady Frank! og by the prayers 
heard of 36" than: hae et once: olan: 
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teered. His services were accepted 
after much solicitati His 

seer egal uated Sale 
Grinnell Expedition opensin this way: 


“On the 19th May,” he says, 
‘battering in the tepid’ waters of the: 
inte oe fom Waa ‘ington, 
teous low from bh s 
which the ‘easie telegraph has made 
oo familiar to naval officers. Itdctached 
me from the coast survey, and ordercd 
me to proceed, forthwith, to New York, 
for duty upon the Arctic Expedition, 
Seven and a-haif days later 1 had ac- 
complished my overland journey of 1,300 
miles, and in forty hours more, our 

madron was a the limits of the 
Dnited States; the departwont had cal- 
culated my travelting time to a nicety.”” 


Thus, Kano went as surgeon tu tho 
first Grinnell Expedition, called no, be- 
cause the veswls comprising it, the 
“Advance” and “eacue, wers placed 
at the disposal of the navy department, 
by the bi ality of Henry Grinnell. 

he object with which the vuya; 
was_undertaken was to search 
Sir John Franklin, 

Tt is not our intention to discuss 
the Arctic voyages of Dr. Kane. Nar- 
ratives of both have been furnished 
to the world by the doctor him»elt,and 
whoever has them cau testify 
to their romantic interent and beauty. 
After an absence of sixteen months, 
during nine of which the vessels were 
ice-loc! and adrift, Licntenant De 
Haven, and the men under his com- 
mand, home without meet- 
ing with any trace of the missing 

ish Expedition. 

¢ il} success of the first American 
id Sir John Franktin did 
notdannt Kano, His sanguine nature 
could not but cheerfully think about 
that which, even then, hung as a, 
gloom over many minda—the fate of 
the British mariners. He ever clung 
to the belief --for with him it was 
more than a hope—that Franklin was 
ave He kiew. what an Arctic win- 
‘WAR, jough personally care- 
eau of Phycicul sulerine Me bed oe, 
licate sympathy with the distress and 

of others. It waxa manly 

Srpiea fot action te Tose 
ion sWwaln! 

in the depths of his comprason ie 
find Franklin, and be 
dis lish home, ‘ame the one 
olgect to which he would now devote 
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search which he proposed to adopt 
with the determination of la “ 
his veneol further north than had 


manning an expedition his exertions 
were immense, and he had few to 
help hin. State refused him 
all assistance: but he gave his pay as 
surgeon for twenty months. vate 
individuals, with mnie, bright excep. 
tions, looked coldly on his design; but 

he lectured for two winters thon ch 
the States, and devoted the proceeds 
tothe expedition. Grinnell gave him 
the brig “Advance;” Mr. Peabody 
of Louden, sent him 2,000 pounds; 
Romo scientific societies, also, nobl 

came forward with yocuniaty id; 
but the great burden bore alone, 
with an uplifted face and courage. 
Hating writing a» he did inaction, 
and esteeming it little better than a 
negative state of existence, yot while 
his telugraphs were flying oyer thé 
States - while he war worrying the 


E 


department, examining accounts, and 
pricing heet—we have him BY 
through the hours of the night at the 


narrative of the first Grinnell Expedi- 
tion, which he rent to the press before 
startingagain fur the North. But wow, 
when hig arrangements were nearly 
completed, wnd he was full of impa- 
tionce to reach the ice before Captain 
Tuglefield, he was struck down by 
inflammatory rheumutism, and com- 
plete helplevimeus, which lasted three 
weeks. This delayed his departure 
to the 23rd June, 1553, when tripping 
his anchor, he shaped’ hia course fur 
Greenland. Self-clected to this peril- 
ous undertaking, it was no idle wish 
for a vain populmity; no reckless 
pirit of dare-devilism, that drove 
‘ano out again. He had, as wehave 
said, st faith in the existence of 
the English crews; but more, he be- 
lieved that he was to find and reatore 
thom; thet the rescue of Franklin wag 
the guission of hiy life. Tv accom- 
plish that, and fulfil his destiny, was 
His single object. He saya— 
“The object of my journey is the 
search eter Sit John ‘Feanklin; nelthor 
science nor the vain-glory of attaining 
an_unreached shall divert me from 
this one conscientious aim” (page 189). 
* And in the midet of the last winter he 
it in thet Arctic Channel, sfter the 
ily prayer was changed from ‘ Lord 


tl 
memoriala of the lost, and then our 
duties over here eater trastingly upon 


And again— 
««My mind never realizes the com- 
catastrophe—the destruction of all 
Fete crews. I picture them to 
myself broken into detachments, and 
mind fixes on one Uttle group of 
thirty, who have found the open spot of 
eometidaleddy. . . . 1 think 
of them ever with hope—TI sicken not to 
be able to reach them." 
We shall not more than allude to 
the Arctic discoveries of Kane ; to the 
m water found by Morton and 
istian, in latitude 81° ; or to the 
horrors of the second winter of 
1864-55, sagravatod by want of fod 
and fuel, and that deadly Arctic plague, 
gourvy. Norshall we inore than tonch 
on the desertion of the brig, ther 
wonderful cscape froin Renrelaer buy, 
and their final meeting with the rehe: 
ition, under Dr. Jubn Kane. 
this avd much more is the subject 
of the most romantic, artless, graphis 
narrative ever penn 
Kane 1: in October, 1855, with 
the health, as he himeelf said, of a 
walrus, Immediately ho set himself 
to the task of writing hia famous 
work, with all the impetuority of a 
man who hated it thoroughly. 
1n October, 1856, just one year after 
his return from the Arctic regious, 
Kane quitted Philadelphia for s- 
lund, in quest of renewod health, 


8 warm climate, he embarked 
for Cuba, At St, Thomas’ he hud a 
atroke of is, but aftor a little 
he was abie to reach Cuha, whcre he 
waa mot by his mothcr and brothers, 
who had come to see him for the last 
time, and to be with him in his dyin, 
hour. There he lin; till the 10 
of February, 16 wos em 
with apoplexy, under w: 
he sank, and enn 


for 


Dr. Kane's character 


tuet be 
gathered from his actions, for without browed, 


ant ired on the 16th, ree discover trath 
Bietcipthis mother whovwas roading 5 


He 
because the more he achieved, 
more he saw of this wondrous world, 
the higher did his conceptions ascend. 
He saw nothing eo beautiful in man 
aa in the glorious forest, or the Arctic 
starry splenduws ing on the 
lonely icebergs. One beautiful pas- 
sage illustrates this feeling :— 

“T am afraid to speak of some of these 
night-scenes. I have trodden the deck, 
and the fioea, whon the hfe of each 
seemed suspended—its movement—its 
sounds—its cvlourings—its companion- 
ships; and as I looked on the radiant 
hemisphere circling above me, as if 
rendering worship to the unseen centre 
ot life, Ihave ejaculated in humility of 
epirit, * Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him?" 


To feel the reality of his _cxistence 
thus vividly was useful to Kane. It 
was a reaction from self-forgetfulnoss, 
a constant feeling with him, which bis 
devotion to the many paths of interest 
guickened and sustainod by the mere 
fact of hia living. He had lost hia 
identity in the world—tost himeelf, 
to find tho nature he loved. His was 
that true greutness—not the greatness 
of richuess, or knowledge, or power, 
It the greatness of the spirit of a 
child | gentle in lo 
in action, and patient in heroism. 

In_ philosop! 4 Kane was a tho- 
rough realist, ie ig! indulged = 
speculation, or a except on tl 
snte foundation ‘whieh facts afforded 
him. Inferences he would prove 


not frequent. ‘Thirsting 
for something higher than a simula- 
tion of realities, he found no pleasure 
in the artificiality of socicty, and the 
isy of mannerism. Conven- 
tional restraints werc us distasteful to 
him as the routine of the State’s ser- 
vice. He thought the age he lived in 
the grandest that hud ever up 
Ttautilitarian tendencies suited hisna- 


ture. rtowork some work before 
his evening fell, ho dared not loiter in 
the pelace of Sosostris, or near Athent’s 
tem) or on the mount of the ence- 


famed joness, They were bexuti- 
ful to him, and rich in their rssovia- 
tions, but Kane felt a more noble joy 
and a more melancholy und softer de- 
light in the contemplation of the sad 
and proud soul which dwelt within 
im, atriving ever to free itself froin 
I; aa and to assert its 
lofty Cignity. ithin that sou) lay 
beauteous pictures of ideal grace and 
love which rose in tears at the con- 
scious touch of fulfilled duty, at the 
it of peril borne bravely in a 
righteous cause. 
As to Kane's religious feelings they 
were of a high practical order; such a 
religion as we should expect from 4 
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man of his stamp : no vain bluster, no 
false shame attracted or repelled him 
from a consistent 1 course, 
from the time that he first experienced 
the spiritual life. In hia voyage 
to China he formed an intimacy on 
board the frigate with a Mr. Weaver, 
whom he taught. The Bible was one 
of the books which they studied to- 
gether ; andindeed nothing more fully 
exhibits his character, both morally 
and religiously, as the three rules 
which he catablished and maintained 
during his second e ition to the 
North. These were, iinplicit and un- 


varying obedience to orders, entire 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
and daily devout worship of under 


all circumstances. 

Tu this short summary of the cha- 
racter of Elixba Kane we have been 
compelled to omit many things. His 
greut acientific capabilities and attain- 
ments, his influence over his inferiors, 
his knowledge of the human heart, 
and his powcr of adapting his nature 
to all who were his companions ; his 
unwelfish und tender cure of his friends 
aud crew in the ic Sea, his love 
for the pour Eaquimaux, are points 
which we would gladly dwell upon ; 
but sufficient, we trust, has been said 
to awaken more than an ordinary in- 
terent in the life and genius of’ this 
noble man, 
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UF AND DOWN NILE DANKS, 


O liveliest of donkey 


we did, would our ride “mnke very 
fine in master’s kittab,” aa thou gayest, 
“for him to write, write, write.” 
‘Yet are we not entirely of tho 
opinion of a Turkish fiiend of our 
friend -20 Effendi here in Cai: 
whom the effendi did invite to Bp 
of pleasure at his little “bux,” 
a op i igh 
pyrami le ie great floud. This 
kind and friendly—for whore 
than in fica ie 6 
garden, can a man, wit 
or nargileh to help i 
more pleasantly his “kef?’ 


it 


Kef, an untrauslatable monosyllable, 
into which is, we will not say com- 

— there is an unsuitable notion 
of action and vigour in the term— 
but into which is sublimated the 
easence of what it costs even a lazy 
Neapolitan seven syllables to describe 
as “Tl dolce far niente.” 

Bat was it kind or friendly to dis- 
turb the current of tho enj ent of 
that “kef,” by upbraiding the quies- 
cept smoker with nover having visited 
the pyramids, for all he was born 
in Cairo? With deplorable 

did ise incurious Tuxk 
betrayed into an 
engagement to ride all that twenty 
distance, and inspect those 
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hi world-wondera; a weakn gravel, ominous of many years ster- 
however, from the reproach of whick 


d 
he nobly redeemed himself, when, 
‘upon announcement that the steeds 
were saddled, he remarked that, after 
all, it was evident enough from where 
he sat, that the pyramids were won- 
drous big, and wondrous peaky at the 
top—that “‘kef” in a len was de- 
lightful beyond wot how much 
more, then, beyond deeds—that the 
horses had botter return to therr hef 
in the stables—that he wished Hassan 
or Selim would fill his chibonque 
again,—and that, finally, none but a 
fool would clamber on a big heap of 
stones if he vould help it. 

No! donke: boy, such is not our 
opinion entirely ; but he who rideth 
pyramidwards in Murch or April 
‘writeth not down inwch ancnt his 
riding thither, when ho hath uheudy 
done so in September or Ortoher. 
That, indeed, way something like fun, 
well do we remember it, The young 
Anstralian who made hia way two 
dayn ago to the “top of Cheops,” and 
back again, in the scant time allowed 
between tho late evening arrival of: 
the mail train from Suez and ita 
early morning departure for Alexan- 
dria, could not have performed the 
acrambling feat had the inuudation of 
the Nile been out. 

How different the aspect of it from 
other inundutions it has been given 
‘us to look npun! We have seen the 
great river ins of the Rhone and 
of the Loire covered by their over- 


flowing flood; but such overflowing wel 


was, in truth, an overwhelming; and 
piteous it was to see the aud, wan, 
sorrow-atricken faces of the “paysand” 
for miles and miler- piteous to be- 
hold the habitations of the poor 
weavers, in the suburbs of Lyons, de- 
serted by their indwellers, crumbling, 
and falling, and splashing, into the 
great, cold, gray lake surrounding 

em, a4 the foundations and lower 
walls soaked and sopped away in the 


undermining water—piteous to see upon 


esound the fair city of Orleans the 
standing corn and the vines which 
had bloagomed already, blackened now 
and charred aa if by ! rotting aoe 
mouldering away—piteous to see 
fallow fiel rhich had ised to 
“than their Yoon ich 


Fertlity, mprend over an tho waters 
retired, @ topdressing of sandy 


lity 

Far other is Father Nile’s inunda- 
tion. It has the semblance of 6 great 
aquatic holiday. Cheerily goea_on 
the boating, punt ing. The 
villages atand apart on mounds just 
high enough to them above the 
swell ide ; and anywhere else than 
here it would seen. ead and emote 
to observe how, , the 
Jand intervening oy ete and the 
waters increase and threaten to sub- 
merge ; but it would be hard to fan: 
any threatening about thie matter— 
there be tears in the water, some one 
ninst have heen laughing +i he cried. 

Tho water submerge thoso vill 
indeed! Why! cant you see that 
the mounds they stand upon are jolly 
little islets, that have floated off 
the stupid sandy land to which they 
never should have been tied—out 
upon the dear water which they were 
always meant toswim upou? No poor 
payran looks on, poverty-stricken on 
aw sudden; but fellaheon grin with 
anticipated harvest ylee; and their 
Jnown skins glisten like ‘Tritons’ 
holes as they come wading or swim- 







ming out of the pied moisture. See 
that tall bey, who, like Proteus, in 
the second ode of Horaee, is driving 


home his sanphibious herd. He 
rtauds upon the broad back of a 
butialo, who of courre enjoys it, being 
the old water-cow of ancient times; 
but the very land cows that accom- 
puny seem to like the fun almost as 
; and if the flock of goata seem 
at first to misdoubt the matter, they 
take heart and follow when they see 
how the boy’s younger brother has 
yashed iuto the stream, with m 
shout and acreech, the gray-beard. of 
them all, and struggles through the 
flood himself with him, clinging by 
his long tan; hair. It must be 
for mere frolic that one peasant there 
hasput outto sea in the direction of his 
home in the floating vi 
iy & wip of yalurvope; anf thet 
by & wisp -TOpe; ani at 
another has two Pitied gourds 
oe his arpa a 
ie chs, or earthen pipkins, 
too — for their owner to carry 
conveniently on his back while swim- 


supposing that any Egyptian peasant 
cannot swim as wail as a crocodile or 
ae 
‘was something like ae re 
Tide, t, was it not 
» Goa dabouts to Rod fords and 


i and passable places of one 
kind or another! Such sliding and 
alipping on eludgy bite! Such inex- 


tricable sticking of hooves in more 
yielding muddy ones? Then at lost 
‘we were forced to dismount altogether, 
and, whilst the lone-cared swam 
across, fo entrust our own rafe-con- 
duct to a brace of sturdy, shirtless 
Arabs. Ay! and wo remember well 
how those same roguish Saracenic 
Friar Tucks did menace us with the 
fate of Robin Hood, as they staggered 
in tho midst of their wading, and 
twitched our coat-sleeves, and rolled 
the whites of their eyes ominously, 
and confidentially whispered, “ Ravk- 
sheesh!” Readers of Punch may call 
to mind the admirable woud-cut, 


wherein, some years ite “Fat 
Gontribator” delineated ‘hinvself i 
that same trying position. 

‘We remember, farther, how vivid a 


conception gre gained of one plague 
at least of the Exodus, an we trampled 
under foot, grhon our Leurers set us 


down, dc of the tiny frogs, which 
in thonsands wero crawling and hop- 


ping towards the grateful element. 
¢ the Turk was wrong, decidedly: 
he is no fool, who, then at Icust, shall 


clamber to the summit of Cheops’ 
+ heap of stones, and sit him 
Sewn ‘upon the peak discovered then 
to be in truth a sp istform. Let him 
i 1 night, whilst 
brightness ; 
Jet him tarry till the rising sun bas 
caused her to faint away into the 
Teneding blue. He shall fancy him- 
self to} vo beheld, in the course of 
some few hours, triple 
this land of For“ i 
seasons,” suid 


with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of a golden har- 
vest.” Nover so silvery seemeth the 
wave, 03 when the moon pours down 
her own prodigal i 
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aun causes to 


eh?” No, good 
bra : once is enough to have visited the 
gardens, kiosks, and marble tanks of 
that modern Oriental “ Petit-Tri- 
anon.” There is but little chanoe of 
stanibline care more, should =e 
80, upon that wizhty personage whom 
wo beheld there these many years ago, 
“the Governor of London.” We fear 
it was an inauspicious hour for that 
same iloquent if not designi 
fellow Briton, which brought us that 

to the ‘uld Pasha’s pleasare- 
ground. The old man was not present 
there himself, but many of his family, 
chief among whom, onr obligi 6 euide, 
an_officer upon tho , by birth 
a Circassian, took care to point out to 
as, in o billiard-room, the young and 
favourite son, who bore the old man’s. 
name of Mehemet Ali. 

“Yes!” quoth he, as we paced the 
trim gardeu walke, and admired the 
thick ercamy blossoms of the tuberoses : 
“you likewiso observed, donhtleas, 
amoug the company, your ow com- 
patriot, » man of much impportance, 
seennngly, the Governor of don.” 

“The—a—gover—nor—of—a— Lon 
--don” answered we, with hesitation, 
much wondering it should be posible 


that such a man as we noticed, in 
seedy white palctot, whose air and 
bearing would at once proclaim him 


now-a-days « “gent,” a term of which 
the full meaning had not bocn fixed 
with precixion in those remoter times 
—much wonilering, we say, that such 
a man should over have filled— it was 
all that we could think of—the civic 
chair. Aldermanship and mayoralty, 
surely, put on no shape so slim, if ever 
they 6) wear a shape so shabby- 


“To be aure, the Governor of 
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serious fraud was being attempted ; 
wherefore, pacing up and down those 
heavy scented garden walks, we did 
impart euch fragmentary knowledge 
of the government of our great mo- 
tropolis to the astounded officer, as 
caused him likewise to jump at auch 
unfavourable conclusions, that we 
wore glad enough ty ride off without 
tarrying to witnexa the storm of in- 
dignation about to burst forthwith, if 
‘wo mistovk not strangely, upon the 
Goyernar of London's Noa 
ot go to pyramids, nut go to 

Sehoobra/ Master not go nowhere 
togiey, and to-morrow go away !” 

“Wellpittchmet ! We will go some- 
where, only follow you behind, and 
let us go our own way, whither wo 
wish to gu,” 

It is not the nearest way, hind 

1, We are taking you—as Ach- 

unet would have objected, had he 
Inown that when we made for the 
tombs of the Memlook Sultans, we 
had in our view a vinit to Heliopolis, 
But we are glad of any pretext, or of 
none, fer riding by or entering into 
that exquisite monwunent of Inter 
Saracenic architecture, the moryne 
tomb of tho Circussian Memlook Sul- 
tan Kuit-bey-e-Zaharce. 
that monarch erected it during his 
own lifetime, preparing, with regal 
mnagnificence, his own Inst abidmy- 
plave—us_#0 iwany potentates heave 
None in Egypt, from him who Vuilt 
the eldest pyramid to Mahomet, who 
built the teat Inomue—we know 
not ; but this we have ever felt, that 
for proportion and delicate 
detail, few monuments in any style 
are worthier of admiration. Cubes, 
ostrich egys, horso-slives, anda taper- 
ing wand, seem to have been the 
archetypal forms which hannted the 
‘brain of ita deviscr: cubes in tho 
main blocks of building, tho ostrich 
egg in_the surmounting dome, the 
horae-shoe in the arch, crowning .loor, 
or window, the tapering wand m the 
upspringing minaret ; and all these 
covered within and without with the 
gracefal and intricate formaliam of 
geometric tracery, with honeycomb 
cornices, and the nevero, thong not 
‘unpicturesque adornment 

7 carved 


upon stone or marble. Neither 
ia colouring wanting, whether in the 
wide layere of the outer stono courses 
of white and black alternate, or in the 





and broad 
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variegated mosaic of marble, or the 
ilwninated woodwork within. There 
ate few shrines more beautiful ; and 
all unhallowed as this is, one cannot 
but see with sorrow the dusty, dreary 
crumbling action of a decay, which, 
as it would appear, no pious ban 
endeavours to arr 

The last yoars of the fifteenth 
conti wore drawing to a close 
when Kast-ley was gathered to his 
fathers, for the yoar 1496 was that 
of bis burial It waa he who had 
lefriended and_received at his court, 
the unhappy Zizim, brother of the 
second Bajazet, and son of that second 
Mahomet, who conquered Oonstanti- 
nople. le ventured, even for his 
cause, a conflict in the Cilician plaing, 
‘not far from whore the ancient UB 
stood ; and even in that palmy day of 
Turkish military power, victory, as in 
our own time, declared for the pe 
tian. Ho wns hy tuna, the unserupa- 
lous foeman, and the necessary ally 
of the gallant Knights of St, John at 
Rhodes. Pierre d’Aubusson, their 
heroie grand master—tho same who 
Feat back fromn those famous ramparts 
the hundred thousand besiegers whom. 
Mahomet bad launched against that 
wark of Christendum--was by; 
turns hia most formid@blo opponent 
nd his most judicions adviser. He 
it was who brought about that unusual 
event, the sending of a pol em- 
Tansy from the Mussulman ruler of 
Egypt ta the Roman Pontiff ; for at 
hin pernunsion, Kait-bey despatched 
amubassadors to Rome, and bound 
himself to support with so powerful 


an urmy as Egypt under the Saracens 
had never_+een, the 1 which 
Innocent VILL strove, during his 


whole pontificate, to organize against 
the portentous wth of the power 
of the Ottoman Turks. 

But we must not linger thus, Wo 
turn to the left, north-eustward of the 
city, aud pass the hideous pile of 
Inulding conatructed hy the late vice- 
Toy, Pasha, for a suburban 


residence on earth We have now 
strack into the great Sues road, and 
‘we cross the rails, and turn 
off into by-roads, skirted by pleasant 
fields ponsilt Heda aad sha awed by 
ing trees. We pass by villas, 
nestling in tufts of fokage, and by 
villages of proxperous, fat, vontentes 
aspect, each ax inarket-garden villages 
are wont to wear near yreat centres 
of consumption ; ancl by-and-hye, is- 
termingled among the trees and 
houses and cactus hedges, appear cer- 
tain of those huye swelling mounds 
of aand, aud dust, and mould, and 
broken pottery, which siqnify, in this 
region, the remaina of seme ancient 
city. We halt bencath the outspread 
branches of a noble mulberry, the 
thick, matted tissue of whose dark 
greon leafage is apotted profusely 
with the deeper, richer, blood purple 
hue of its abundant fruit. It over- 
hangs a cistern, whence tart the tiny 
Pleasant rills of moisture, which give 
life to all the greenery of the garden, 
into which we enter through a little 
wicket gate. A garien of herbs, a 
of tufted treea, a green carpet- 
and green festoons, Inexpreas bly 
soothing to the eye, relieved here und 
there, and chamied out of muantony 
by the embuwidery of coloured Dlos- 
soms: tender pink, as of the abund- 
ant rosebuds; gorgeous acurlet, as of’ 
the rich pomegranate, Here be wil- 
low and palms, and sycainorey; 
andall there garlanded, a to speak, 
around the solitary shuft of granite, 
which stands still where it was set 
up by Osirtasen, where Joseph louked 
y it, and where, maybe, his beau- 
tiful and noble Asenuth, daughter of 
a Erieetly line, taught her Syrian 
bridegroom to decipher on ita polished 
tablets the scntences of its sacred 
eculpture-writing. For this ix Heli- 
lip Bethuhemesh of the Holwew, 
e Coptic tongue. ‘e did not. 
sek of fancy to restore fur us upon 
the site of this renowned univer 
pitectural magnificences whit 
it once. We did not f 


cluster around the spot. Wo called to 
tind ‘how, in all human probability, 
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study in much bability beneath 
the porticoes of this earlier academy, 
the mysteries of “all” that “wisdom 
” in which we know 
waa ed.” We called 
to mind how, after him, Pythagoras 
had gathered from the Priestly’ guar- 
dians of mysteries, in whose mazes a 
disguised truth was lost, amidst a 
etowd of impish falschouds —that doc- 
trine of Metemprychosis, which op 
peara to preserve and parody the 
mighty traths of judgment to come, 
und endless life tofollow, Weremem- 
how Plato spent here, as we 
know by undoubted historic testi- 
mony, studious years; and exercised 
Jus thoughtful, deep, and gentle soul 
m mcdhtations which have seemed 
almost to touch upon perception of 
such truth aa it requires special reve- 
lation from the Exsential ith him- 
self to bring indeed within the ken 
of human souls, ihuminated superna- 
turally. i 
But iu that garden scene, in pre- 
sence of the solitary obelisk, our 
chiefest thought and liveliest remem- 
Drances were of thedrenmer boy, whom 
the Midianites sold into bondage here, 
far from his Syrian home! —whom 
Pharaoh cau to ride in his own 
royal chariot, wearing, his royal robe 
and rive; to whom Poti pherah, priest 
of On, gave bis daughter Ascnath to 
wife. And even now, a» we recall the 
fragrance of that evening hour in the 
garden of the obelisk, it seometh 
Pleasing and consolatory to couple 
‘oseph’s name with that of hia Egyp- 
tian bride, and to reckon for one of 
the “blessings which were on the 
crown of the head of hin that was 
scparate from his brethren,” the hap- 
piness which the spurner of unhal- 
lowed passion found in the endear- 
ments of a chaste and loving marriage 
‘Wend we back our way to 
turning aside to pass bencath 
the branches of that reverend syca- 
more, withiu whose intricacies nestles 
the old tradition, that once another 
Joseph sat beneath its shade. What 
‘bnots disputing? What should the 
sceptic gain by demonstration, that 
when the carpenter from Nazareth 
‘ided towards the Nile stream the 
Virgin Mother with the Di- 
vine Child in her arma, that knotted 
trank could not have shot up yet 
from the kindly soil of Mataredh 1 
‘What boots disputing? what gain 
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in sententious questionings? Hal- ithout stopping to suck 8 cool 
lowed. is,.at all eventa, the reminis- Fal of water from the knobs of 
cence—hallowed and true—“Out of the sibeela, or street fountains ; with- 


have I called My Son;” and 


80 fall of moaning dee; 
welcome the remem 
sends back our thought and feelin; 
from the thick-leaved trees which 
ehadowed Him in t, to the man- 
ger_which cradled Him in the inn 
at Bethlehem! 

Good reader, in all honesty, the 
fear alono of wearying your kindly 
patignes, bids us now, note-hook in 
hand, think of deserting Cairo. We 
will confess it; and if yoursclf have 
been a traveller in Egypt, you know 
the truth and xincerity of the confes- 
sion: there are moments, hours, even 
days of intense weariness and ernui 
in n travel, When the heavy 
Nile boat haa struck and ntowed awny 
the long tapering yard, the giant pin- 
ion of ber big bird’s-wing sail; when 
sho haa turned her prow northwaul, 
hoping, with oars and tow-rope, and 
the current uf the greysome stream, 
to make aome i shay! on her home- 

way; and when the disappoint- 
ment comes in the shape of a furious 
north wind, driving sometimes « tow- 
ering pillar, aownetimes 1 perfect slect 
of sand before it, right against the 
poor boat moored helplessly upon the 
muddy honk ;—when shooting and 
sketching are equally impnuticable ; 
when sweltering and sand-craunching 
are wholly unavoidable; when the 
temporature of the cabin: is stiffing, 
and yet nv window dare be opencd ; 
when that little touch of ophthalmia 
ig two weyore to let you do much in 
the reading line; when your drago- 
man iy surly beyond endurance, and 
the chickens (the three hundredth 
couple carved by you lately) arc tough 
‘beyond even your practised power of 
mastication ; when the malicious ac- 
tivity of countless flics is maddening ; 
and when Achmot announces thatthe 
last case of pale alo is almost, the last 
case of claret entirely, exhausted ;—- 


then, inde there comes nt times to 
the pe aden S @ whi , that by far 
tho beet of being in woul 


getting e days we 
spend in Cairo, in end round abuut it, 
‘weary usin this only way, that theyare 
Yoo abort and too few. ‘Why, here we 
are leaving it without har ‘yontured 
wo much as to pass the be- 


out of it, But 


me be the reminder of oventa, hou 






out inquiring, as we the guard- 
cos, what'is become of those sav- 


3 age and picturesque ruffiana, the Ar- 


naout guardians of the peace, three 
of whom committed murders in one 
week, and one of whom did nearly 
manslaughter ourselves by shooting 
with ball cartridge at hoodicrows, 
when Inst we were in Cairo, Here 
we are leaving it, however, with re- 
gret, a» we have evor done, and ship- 
ping ourselves at for an up- 
country voyage amidst the valedic- 
tions of our faithful donkey boy. 

“Ty it now lawful to say aught as 
touching Nile boating ?” inquireth 
the seruple of him whose pen is in 
hand to treat of donkey riding. “Dia- 
mo” maketh answer, the casuia- 
\ clement in his mind :—* Were 
Nile boating treated of ‘forina- 
er per 60,’ the answer must be nega 
tive; Init if ‘per accidens’ and ‘in 
transitu’— the Nile boat being but 
the vehicle conveying him who is 
thereon embarked, between the don- 
key from whose back he did dismount 
at Boulak and that other asinine in- 
dividuahum which he intendeth to 
hestride at Onioot, let us say, or Keneh, 
farther up: there the Iawfulncss. of 
allusive or descriptive tulk, eoncern- 
ing this sane boating may be con- 
ceded “probabiliter.’” 

Thus fortified, wo venture to pro- 
eced from Boulak, about six o'clock, 
on a mild March evening, with @ 
spauking Etesian, however, or north- 
etly breeze upon the river, which 
makes our cruft heel over, and her 
timbers grenk, and all the glaseen and 
teacups in her puntry rattle, 

_ hee ed tates, und knives tad 
rors and cruet anc Le bulgit 
those little steadyin; sip of a 
10868 ie Bt - 
any whorewith the stewards of the 
Peninsular and Oriental were wont to 
hurdle off in safety separate articles 
of dinner goar, on stormy days of our 
p out. Quick reader haa de- 
in pursuing one ench para- 





be that the day 
eeph, e 6 day is past and 


hen 
a eee Ee aera 


taking 
shifts and to contrivances to 


of it, and to spare. Look 
rnd oor aa cabin and note the 
handsome looking-glassee right 
deft, the row of windows and 
Venstian blinds ; see the book-shelves 
fixed agsinst the bulk heads, and 
the glass shaded lamp swinging over 
he ra) duom, one, two, and 
three, and ree the neat bertha with 
their English crockery in wash-hand- 
stands, whilst the fourth admits you 
to @ compartment where a fairly- 
sired bath is fitted up. Then open a 
sliding door, and see how cunningly’ 
the great earthen filtering pat ig hi 
away from all the glaring of the cast- 
ern gun. Go upon doeck-- that is upon 
the roof of this great louac-boat, ns 
and lounge upon the sofas there, and 
take note of the table ready for even- 
ings, when it shull please your excel- 
Jencies to dine above. Those strong 
iron stanchions all around, with cross 
reds overhead, enable you, when at 
an ‘hor, to heng the cunvass sides and 
stretch the canvass rvof, which makes 
quarter-deck. a apacions tent. 
here is the Dutch kitchen, for- 
at which Hadgi Mohammed, 
our cook, “famous,” says one of the 
testimo: on atrength of which we 
have engaged him, “for the produc- 
tion of sugary, creamy dishes, which 
may be likened to, and will he readily 
reongnised as melted sunscts.” Where 
that magician of the suucepan, we 
bel} has com: that savoury soup 
which the rough Etesian threatens to 
pill from plate and even from turcen. 
we sup this endangered pottage, 
Raia Soorcor, our captain, puta in an 
appearance in the open door-way ; and 
with salaam, inquires whether it be 
not our pleasut secing the 
stormy start we make of it, to take in 
sei] and moor till to-morrow morning. 
Hotter than the steaming soup fames 
oat the indignation of the three Great 
Beritishers who are supping it, at 


Ther 
ward, 


proposal so ignomini ui- 

valent te ra sir aaa limited 
aoquaintanes with Arabic cou! 

, barsta from three smanimane 

No ition from the Rais, 

but @ meek sacceeded by a 


® crash 
aground, quiescent function- 
eg sei yg 

‘that we are too fast there for 
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remedy, eave hoping for the light 
Se momine "Ak stesk end gous 


morning. Ah, meel 
and Rais, that moming’s light discovered 


to us other ge than the distant 
minarets of Cairo, sparkling thro 
asand fog. A chorus of coughs a 
us; of the ten men, v 1.0, exclusive of 
Rais and Mostanee, or pilot, make aR 
our ship’s company, every individ: 
is up tohia arm-pits in the water, 
heaving and shoving off; and eight or 
nine out of the ton, little wonder, 
swell the bronchitic chorus, But why 
bo we aground at all where the water 
shoals aodecp? Ah, meelr salaami: 
Rais, we know not whether old Alt 
Mostanee, the pilot, was at the heln 
last night, or thou, just us our mishap 
fall. Wasnot this thine answer 
to our impotent and hasty order to 
crack ont Seldom have we como 
across a inan of agpect, Vuice, Mauncr, 
and character, so feminine as thi 
From the upmost Upper Egypt was 
this Rais, und his featurea had the 
deticate lines which sometimes may 
be seen upon the countenance of a 
Nubian slave girl, hischin beinyalmost, 
adsmooth and beardless as hora might 
Je. Gentle and subdued in manner, 
his voice was soft and silvery, far 
more ro than most femalo voices here 
in Egypt, ting down into mere 
strong breathings, the harsh creaking 
gutturils of the Arab tongue. But 
conspicuous among his feminine qua 
lities was that gentle determination, 
or, may we say, that quict obstinacy, 
moat tenacivus when apparently most. 
yielding, cumpansing ‘with amusing 
regularity its owu design. Not un- 
fominine either the sharpness of 
spoech which could stab ay offender 
upon provocation with a word. Nor 
wholly unfeminiue cither even that 
rare but frantic outburst of rage, which 
followed up upon one occasion, as we 
do  fomember, the spoken itr 
wit ss] y of a punt le. 
thom Dalre b9 Andouat geod 
reader, are some six hundred miles; 
fear not, therefure, that we areaboutto 
inflict upon you an attempt at a pano- 
rama in prose, winding and unrolling 
interminably, as we have seen at cer- 
aa Caen tgeatrs a the toile of canvass 
which prof to deploy before 
the eyes of shilling payer ta the 
sound of a jingling piano and, may- 
bap, an accessory cornopean, the en- 
‘tire course of the Missimippi or the 
Orinoco. Indeed there are, porhape, 
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Sous of etncape wold less justify 
lente we justi: 
much an audacious attempt at borin 
The tawny desert on_cithor side, an 
the slip of fertile land, marking by its 
extent, how far inundation or irriga- 
tion, go; the chocolate-coloured mud 
banka, which have gai at this sea- 
son a fictitious height, a5 the waters 
have sunk nearly to their lowest ; the 
long colonnade of palm stems, sur- 
mounted by feathery tufts of 
foliage; the low sandy spits, which 
sometimes as promontories, sometimes 
a islcta, part the waters of the river, 
and serve as de ground to squads 
of wading and stalking birde—cranea, 
herons, ibises, spoonbills, and peli- 
cana; the close succession of popu- 
Jous Villages, whence are driven to 
the watering placer innwucralle flocks 
of lung-tailed sheep, brown and black, 
and curly as poodle dogs, interminyled. 
with long and pendulows-eared goats, 
whose wanton kids bound and skip 
with charming grace upon the treach- 
erous crumbling banks ; whence pon- 
derous and ungainly buffaloes come 
hulking down, to soak and saturate 
their hides in the arateful wtream ; 
whence countless flighta of gorgeous 
breasted pigeons, with rapid creak and 
rustle of Wing awoup over to the oppo- 
bite side, ancl bill and coo and splash 
upon the water's edge, a» if a dash of 
web-t or wading blood waa in 
them likewise ; the fleet of boats 
whose rig is almost always uniform, 
with lateen sail ; Lut whose hulls vary 
in colour, shape, size, and consistency, 
from the stately, gnily painted, guudy 
al down to the clumey 
from Upper Nile, built where timber 
is go scarce that, asin old Herodotus’ 
time, she is a thing of cobble and 
Patchwork, and fragmentary shingles; 
it cau sail a bit for all her ehum- 
siness, and contrives to keep out water 
when her foanel, full of gape ond 
cracks, and chinks, is elmost under 
it, thanks to a cunning plasterago 
chonped sem, mud, sod cow-dung: 
all things, and easy it were to 
things doco unceastagy teat them. 
ings do so unceasingly repea: - 
selves, although in varying combina- 
tions throughout that Jong iver jour- 
ney, that he who should at t to 
give account of them diary 
Of deepest Artodan-allprofeody. 
wr a 
Now, we ourselves, have ventured to 
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confess the wearinces and ennui which 
will at times upon such 
tre thorough Nilomanises, "Yer we 
are, lomaniaca. we 
are bound to aay, that in the gather- 
ing of reminiscences from thovo mono- 
tonous Nile-navigating daya, such 
ennui and such weariness return n 
as the incidents of many days crowt 
into some short half-bour. Would 
we could foel assurance that in record- 
ing them our roeders Mil arquit us 
summoning, scribbling spell, 
drowsy influences from the ea 
gions of Boredom! 

In speaking of unceasing repetitions 
we were care! to insert a saving 
clause concerning varied combina- 
tions: justly so. The tawny desert, 
for instance, outekirting ever the 


Jengthy line of our progress, prenenta 
itself at difforing distances and differ- 


ing heights, and even with diversified 
colouring to us, from time to time as 
we sail up. Sometimes its table land 
recedes into a di ce almost blue, it 
ia off so far ; and Jong sloping 8) 
of finest sand sink down gra ally 
to the clas of the plant-bearing belt 
of carth. Sometimes it suraee up and 
comes to the very river brink which 
it overhangs, threateningly, as if s 
stony sand-wave were hi intending 
just to crumble down into the mois- 
‘ture and soak it all up, and forbid 
Lower Egypt thenceforward to hope 
Hae its ratte of life, or to interpose 
the smiles of its rich jo: eropa 
of ‘the Eastern 


between the two frowns 

and Western deserte. There is the 
cllow sandstone, and the grayer, and 

}y-and-by, higher np, that which 

has a tint of roay pink, not. when 

the sunbeame at the day’s birth or at 


ita dying hour make all the Jandecepe 
under ¢! 


blush or glow, but even 

glare of tho clear midday, Two 
impressions chiefly that desert 
revues ce left uy my our imag a 

of mastery and of mastery : 
for mighty as the Nite flood ia, and 
strong joyous as is the vegetation 
it creates, you have but to mount 
some loftier eminence on either 

and forthwith the wide 
desolation right and left ite 
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of sand. An impression likewise of 
age: for never to us has seemed 50 
pregnant with truth the trivial ex- 
pression, “old as the hills,” as when 
it ehould be uttered of these gritty 
desert hills, aud high sandy downs, 
‘Were we but a we rhould not 
fear to use the epithet of hoary desert, 
and should hold it as more justly given 
than when they rpeak of hoary Alps 
is something young, und fresh, 
and gay, and life-hke about the driven 
snow, a8 it sparkles in the sunshine 
at morning, upon the peak that 
touches the cloud. No Alpine height 
did ever gain a truer, happier name 
than when they christened the 
mountain which wears the silver horn 
upon its brow by the n.une uf young 
muiden——Jiing frai Voila and wim- 
ples be the white mists and snow- 
drifta ; aparklings of dinnonds he the 
Teams, Ravbinge alternate red ov blue, 
m the glariers ; lappets of lace be 
the ‘waterfalls, which make delicate 
fretwork upon the rocky mountain 
side, or stream over the provipicc, 
waving ribbon-like in the wind ; rich 
satin robes be the upland aan 
it. iturages ; dark trimmings of 
velvet, the deep fringes of the fir- 
faresta, Hoary Alps, indeed! O ye 
bectle-blind poetasters. What! have 
ye no cyes to dinvern youth, where it 
dicth not—none to perceive the brav- 
ery of a beauty which, spite of cen- 
turies, waxeth never older by one day # 
Not so the desert hills, dunt, 
scorched, furrowed with wrinkles, 
theira be the heads which have pasued 
from hoariness to an utter baldness ; 
they look down upon the vast ruins 
of remotest antiquity, as a grandsire, 
wholly bare-pated, and with smooth 
tem) on Jooks down, out of, sirivelled 
¢] upon the tiny toys of grand- 
children, ‘born yesterday. 


ys hh 

F . | The men of Egypt no 
longer quarry in the cliff-walls which 
city fie be al Tos 

int ‘or err > 

the old custom, whence arose the 
of Oharon, the dusky ferryman 

souls -of crossing the 

stream to lay the dead man in his 
tomb on the opposite shore to that 


on which were clustered the dwellings 
of his living fellows, haa not died out 
wh lves have seen the 


taken, as the coffined 
us ‘borne ‘out of the boat, ‘and the 
rsourning women wound up the bank, 
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tossing arms and cl Ping hands in 
time to the long Sf teed, funeral va 
dirge. Many scenes, inc fe 
hosides that Jast one, are enacted upon 

natrow stage of the ferryboat’s 
ing-place. There may be seen 
the tearlul agonized ings between 
the conscript pressed for milit ser 
vice, odious to the Egyptian fellah, 
and his sorrowing relatives, sad sighta, 
leas frequent now-a-days than under 
Mehemcet’s rulo, Here ourselves have 
secn the gathering of the woinen on 
their way to the Molid, or anniversary 
fnir-day of some celebrated Santon, 
‘whose tomb is in the neighbourhood ; 
and our earshave heen atartled by the 
wild, tremulous shriek of their zaga- 
reet, orcry of festive joy, morelikeacce- 
Jerated notes of “keening” than shouts 
of gladness. Here have we seen, again, 
forsome cause unascertained, a woman. 
clad in the long blue cotton robes of. 
the felluheen, give the old biblical 
and classical token of wild grief and 
uncontrolled passion, by prising band 
fuls of dust, and toning them frantic- 
ally in the air, or piling them upon 
her own head, with piercing cries, aud 
sealding tears, What say you, since 
here we are at a landing-place, since 
the wind hag fallen catia, and since 
it ix wmost too late to turn out the 
ctew for a tug at the track-ropo, to 
putting off ourselves from the daha- 
enh i our sandal or jolly-bort, and 
going akbore for an hour's stroll 4 
fe ntep out upon tho moist sandy 
Joam, which waa under water only 
yesterday, and where, as avon as the 
sinking river made them presont of 
the poil, the fellaheen came down with 
clumsy hoes to scratch trenches for 
the watcr-melon seed ; an evil season 
for the crocodile hunter, whose ahy 
and ugly cume deserts his favourite 
banks when this busy industry hea 
oerupied them. What a_ marvel, 
scarce to be credited, even when daily 
witnessed, is the growth of those sume 
melon seeds, whose tiny rootlets suck 
ony from the Nie slush, and 
whose leaflets gat! power of growth 
from an Egyptian sun. 'e used to 
say sometimes that when Fadl, trusty 
purveyor, went ashore in search of 
milk at morning, the fellsheen had 
only just come down to dig the trench, 
bat. ‘chat when Fadl again came back 
with the evening milki 238 he was in 
danger of tripping over the Jong suck- 
ers and flapping leaves of full-grown 
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planta. Audacious exaggeration, but 
of a phenomenon of such rapi wth, 
frome one da; on of pect renee 


startling. Then we climb a sti 
‘the top of which gives the level 
ofa Nile flow, and we meet com- 


ii down it a lor Ble of wresnen and 
ire, going to ful air life-lon; 
foilsome but not ungrateful teal, 
filling the househuid wa’ They 
y us with averted, half-curiour, 
Palf-fightened glance,’ drawing the 
Jong head-veil or scarf which hangs 
from temple to instep hastily BCTOKS 
their dusky faces. hen they are 
gone down, we aud turn ronnil te 
watch their proceeding. Nothing less 
graceful then their stooping figures, 


around which are puckcred up with b. 


one hand the numerous folds of their 
droases, a8 with the other the neck of 
the bellasn or earthen jnr is held down 
to the gurgling water. But few tl 
more graceful than those gaine uprigl 
figuroa, ng they return and climb aguin 
the steep bunk with spriugy, gymnas- 
tic, unerring tread of foot, posing on 
eir heads the heavy jw’, with ita 
liquid burthen, so daintily, and yet 
so truly, that they would scorn to 
raine, for stendying it, the brown arn 
decked with circlets of bran, an 
be: and horn, or even silver, which 
peeps out sometimes from the loose 
open tleevo. Never did we weary of ad- 
miring this simple feut; often live 
we amiled to see tiny girls practising 
it, ag we should have said, had they 
not ever seemed perfect in ita per- 
formance froin the first, with httle 
govllchs of water scarcely bigger than 
such af stood npon our dinner table ; 
and sometimes our marvel grown 
beyond proportion, at seeing, a we 
have a mother poising a large 
full bellass upon her heud, stretch out 
her hand to 9 erying toddler ax she 
‘passed up, and he! pit'to spring astride 
upon her hip, and sv, doubly laden, 
finish the ascent and walk away. 
The water servitude to which, in 
different ways, both sexes are bound, 
is a main characteristic of the village 
in The task of either is 
toilaome, but it can hardly be called 
ungrateful. Tho sentimentalist who 
wept over the marble polishers under 
his window, becaiee apeeraiey with 
undying souls, with wills, reasons, ima- 
‘tions, = understandi : 
greater proportion of their w: 
lives scrubbing « big stone on top 
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g 


: to 3 
wine en nor ould he, have studied 
his catechism. very profoundly in re- 


spect of the paragraph which treats of 

learning and labouring truly to get 
mine own living, and do my duty in 
that stato of life,” and so forth. 

But we grant that there are oceu- 
putions — are not any 80 mono- 
tonons, but no a] nugatory in 
—— result, that it ae dinmal 
onough for an intelligent and sensitive 
Deing to be condemned to follow them. 
Not such is this water servitude. 
Swoetness and refreshment do the 
dusky water- bearers carry home poised 
on their heads in earthen jars; and 
they may have, and we believe must 
Mave an unconscious consciousness of. 
it, ax they yo to and fro; a couscious- 
Dex» not Wholly wanting, we tuke it, 
to their fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers, who fulfil their water servitude, 

«lay long, at the shadoof. Our 
readers know, probably, the simple 
construction of that primitive raiser 
of water: two poles driven half-way 
into the ground, with a har acrosa 
them, upon which pivots and dips up 
and down a long stout pole, at one 
end of which is a Lingo Inmp of clay, 
weighting the lever; at the other a 
Tope and a goatakin bucket, Stripped 
to the shin stands the fellah hy the 
water brink, and bending him down 
to it mixes the weighted end, and fills 
the bucket, then letting the counter- 
balancing clay raise the full bucket, as 
inelf now fulls in turn, he, with a 
turn of hix land, spills’ the contents 
into a treuch breast-bigh. A second 
pole and bucket, with a second worker, 
aul, if need he, a third, brings up 
the water to such a levol ag enables 
it tv flow through the rills carefull: 
disposed throughuut the plots of aul 
tivated land, “Hard work it is for 
arm, and loin, and leg, but endured 
More than pationtly hy these animated 
automata, whose Ted-brown, yellow- 
hrown, or black-brown ekina glisten 
and trickle down as the muscles play 
vigorously and detach themselves 
upon the shining torso with such bold 
and oxqnisite relief ax must glndden 
the eye of an artist in search of 
Hag jez.” 

‘Yes! we believe the toilers at the 
shadoof are moro than patien 
are cheerful ; imagination trickles 
with the water to the roots of healthy 
crope, whose health, nay whose exist- 


thai 
sey Wasdeme ec 


See ‘others and and 


sisters to the waterii sci in thos 
Wwe seen es in their 


fateen tise bark” Doubtless ¢ 
ingy palm bark. Doubtless there 
another fulfilment of the glad 
weler servitude, of gladness excessive, 
and of contentment without alloy, 
Man and boy can share in it alike: 
‘we mean, of 001 attendance at the 
or water wheel. Round and 
row wtp the 0: on the bate eof 
whom, nc STodding and way, Si 
urchin armed with a switch of palm. 
‘Under a shed of cane recds h: by, 
sheltered from the ficrceness of the 


Witch i is gor atrong and ieatthy: a 
ae 5 valval Scher! of thehusbandman’s 
crop, all His eyes are half 
closed. in dre nay delight and he nods 
asort of time to what is always called 
here, in Upper Egypt, the sweetest 
ic cies he genuine fellah. Not the 
gentle plash, dear reader, of the pater, 
2 Plast rope, revolving, brit ngs 
ap Pa row of waterpots, and jer 
out on the ascent sume portion of the 


finid ; that were, indeed, in the 
rching noon-day, sweet 
music ie mowt fastidious ear. 
But what delights our friend under 
the shed there, is just the measured 
wheel,  Sleless of case, inmoen nnoceut of vat 
wi of grease, innocent 0! 
oil: a creaking, O genius of brain- 


piercing Berane | auch as no goose- 

quill, in_its wil ft equeaking over 

Readies dares attempt to 

this loud creaking 

the aise wh Spel did — ce ote 

pomcesed of a strange 

perty: ro wonder whethrit has has been 

noticed so by other ears. Heard at 

a distance, it has often and often 

seemed to us as if the chiming of very 

distant bells were faintly borne w) 

It has startled, and it 

touched us sometimes, on quict 

Eabbath mon ok im that distant 
a Pith haope, could 


eat beep ole re eon summons 
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to the village church at home. But 
if we are not to spent the liyelong 
upon the rivey bank, we 
must be mov! eiimbs, of octrse, 
Tight under the fale prove at ome once, 
and in among the houses; sometimes, 
when the Tillage stands  SeTORS 
om, 
irted Ly a stiffish covert of castor 
a planta, suggestive in ite but 
that a nauseous enough way, of home 
and childhood under their fess attrac- 
tive aapects in memory. Doves de- 
light in their medicinal shade, 
we take it, that in dove pdob-ciit sed 
“eold drawn” is not in frequent use. 
As doves in tho castor “aoe uaila 
delight in the lupins, a a doleful ci- 
curostance, we remember, for a cer- 
tain peasant lad, whom the tall planta 
of the castor oil hid from a friend of 
ours, when, from the neighbouring 
lupins, a quail rose: the Jad, and not 
the quail, receiving small shot in 
flexhy parts. A trifle this, manifestly 
not worth mentioning, had not the 
incident twice occurred, and demon- 
strated to us, that the tariff for 
sant shocting on the Nile varies 
m inverso Bre portion to ge geographical 
rituation, bats uh up, near ouan, 
the tariff is low: a shilling for a phot, 
the only coin whieh ciisiced to pan 
June, was received with it more hited 
than ons, an udly exhil 
to admiring frends, Le a down, 
Pee far from Theboa, the tant 
sher, and the peppered onc then 
hist poorly plastered with h 
crown. 
The lupins by 
though 
swelling re hulat from the 
beyond the village, tong 
Seng of camtbs aro br fing tho ripe 
grainhome. We purposely ayoi 
mention of sheaves, because the ‘bun. 
dies of bearded wheat, more often 
plucked oy by the Toots than fairly 
reaped, are far enough: resemblin; 
the pest artistic arenfnle of our ton ro 
workathome. The dusty, sand; 
which clings about the roots these 
unceremoni gathered shocks, 
contribute not a little to that dusty, 
foul condition which makes the 
wheat so inferior for baking 
Purposes to that which comes to us 
tod dirt of the threshing floor, aod 
6 loor, 
custom of. 


re ree the ona, wines hen ie Bene 


fhe are still 
od ie full and 
Iden har- 


1988.) 


not left to the hoof of the tread- 
i tread, indeed, but as 





the ground, a rude kind of sled, 
tween the sides or akates of whi 
volve iron disks, not wholly uulike 
those of a common clod. . But 
there is snosher ountribator tothe evil 
ight of the produce o Egypt's once 
ronowned harvesting; oue who does, 
perhaps, more than the slovenly reap- 
er, more than the primitive thresher, 
to deteriorate the grain, and to render 
the wheat, which of old fed Rome, tit 
only now-a- for the atarch mauu- 
facturesa of Liverpool This person- 
is noue other than the rogni 
is, or captain of the Jumbering corn 
boat, which brings duwn grain for ox- 
Port to Alexandria, Against him aud 
his like, checka and counterchecks 
havo been devised in vain ; it is such 
a simple operation, when ouc hus a 
wound judgment in respect of relative 
bulk, shoveling out 60 much grain, 
and shovelling in 50 nmuch compen- 
sating sand! And even if illiberal 
consignees will pry and try, und seal 
w sammy len, and test ynalities, no lew 
than qui ities — poor stingy shallow 
pates! Rais Ali, Rais Tnan, Rais 
Achinet, as the case may be, have 
profundities of rognery beyond their 
short pluoamet’s dip, neatneses of 
fraudulence too finished for detection 
‘by mere shippers’ spectaclen. Attend 
to the communication made to ws on 
this head, by a partuer in a Liverpool 
Lovantine finn. 

Somehow or other it cume to ame 
of that firmy’s plural ears in Alexan- 
dria, the city whose limits were omi- 
noualy traced in flour, aa Greek story 
books tell, that the Ruis of one of the 

reat clumsy djerios which brought 
fie their wheat cargoes yearby year, 
had been heard to boast that all such 
scrutinies as hislading hadever under- 
me, were child's play after all 
“As for bulk,” quoth he, “let then 
measure it up country, handful by 
jondfl, if it ploaso them, as it comes 
ce: beara. As for dirt and sand, ie 
eunnin; appraiser a jue 
whether the samples,as I shalj deliver 
them in the Mahmoudieh Canal down 
here, are not much freer from them 
than what shall come down in sealed 
sacks from Saeed ; yet will I 
@ thousand pisstrea, that my fe 
shall grind bushels enough of their 


, 
over the litter of wheat in straw u; 

Ye 

re- 
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corn, for many days of our sat at 
home.” one 


aoe peace le piqued 
firm’ anc 
coc stare 


was 
terms, who, rather confused at 
at finding whither his words ey 
travelled, nevertheless stuck to hie 
assertion likea man,and upon ome 
of a hill of indemnity, went his way 
up Nile as uaual. A cleaner car; 
that which he brought down wi 
hin on his return—nay,& cargo nearly 
so clean—had seldom, of late years, it 
was confessed, gladdened the eyes of 
Alexandrian corn merchants ; but, 
wonder of wonders !| the bulk, jealous- 
ly measured, scemed, if any thing, to 
lave increased, imstead of decreasing, 
on its journey duwn the Nile. Never- 
theless, the Rais had filled his own 
sachs, and that with wheat, which by 
every token had been paid for by the 
much enduring firm as heretofore. 
After deliberate investigation, the bet 
was paid, and pocketed with in 
satinfaction by the astute Arab, But 
the firm vainly turned and re-turned, 
over and bate pyain, the matter in its 
agyregate mind, und, us # last resource, 
detcrinined to bribe tho filcher to re~ 
veal the secret, which it owned itself 
unable to detect. “A little reflec- 
tion,” peritn . a o skilful ce 
cutter enabled me, O masters, to 
the trick.” “Reflection, tod 
anawer the firm, “ but how about the 
chatfentter ¥”" Then did the wily 
is take up a handful of the 
and search in it until he found and 
pointed out certain hard brown sub- 
stances, grainlike, and yet by nomeans 
grain > se Were simply the knota 
which occur at intervals in the wheat 
straw, and which, with a little expen- 
diture of time, trouble, and akill, his 
friend, the chaff-cutter, had choy 
short off, and which he had ming! 
ia do proportion, in _ cares more 
than componsating, by their ve 
shape Shen mesmo in bal for the 
grain which, sure en: © 
abstracted for his home consumption : 
a little care and tidi marvels on 
‘board 8 corn boat on the Nile—had 
done the rest, and the wager had been 
fa iwover slovenly the ingathering 
lowever slov: ¢ in, 
of the harvest, harvesting fa 
as in all other lands, is a gay 
The total absence of 


any wheeled carriage strikes one 


more than the presence itself of the 
gamels which carry the harvest home. 
Very statuesque and classical at timea 
are the nado figures of the reapers + 
‘we have scen some weave their 
temples a thick garland of green ii 
pins to shade them from glare 
and heat, and thus adorned, reap- 
hook in hand, you might have fan- 
cied the being before you to be a 
faunic figure, carved out of “rosso 
antico,” some Greek chisel; or 
more fantastically, might have ima- 
gined him to have walked straight 
out, as_he stood, from a page of 
one of Virgil’s eclogmes. Grotesque 
enough, though by no means statu. 
esque, ‘were certain other figures, 
which we noted here aud there amidat 
the groups of harvesters: their pre- 
gence in the field would xecm to indi- 
cate that Tithe Commutation Acts 
are unknown in Upper Exypt, or that 
the voluntary syatem in im full swing. 
For thoy be dervishes, of the men- 
dicant order evidently, on the look- 
out for some poor share of the harvent 
wealth ; apparently likewiso of the 
semi-lunatic subdivinion of that_or- 
der: for they have decked themselves 
in wondrous variegated shreds and 

itches, and have mounted tall conical 
Polmet farioned head-dress of flam- 
ing acarlet, with tattered streamers ; 
regular Tom o’ Bedlam» da they luck ; 
and as they march to and fio amoug 
the high standing corn, it ia hard to 
keop onewelf from thinking that Egyp- 
tian tillers of the son Lave a marvel- 
lous knack in the tricking of scare- 
crows; and, stranger still, can gift 
them at pleasure, with power of loco- 
motion. Hard, indeod, would :t he, 
poor follows, if even they should pinch 
among such abundance: for ucver, 
elaewhere, have we een the golden 
troasure of the wheut, at its reaping, 
#0 little regurded of, in its superfluity, 
that oxen, asses, sheep, and goats 
ashonld be suffered, as we have seen 
them bee to wander at will, and 
browse and ctop the ripe corn as it 
stood, At all events, poor fellowa, 
we will wish them hetier luck upon 
their begging round in the cornfield 
this won, than befell o certain 
member of fete qonfruternit , Who, 
gome years i ter TWrahim 
Pacha’s return from 


raited 

and. informed his’ Highneas 

it he bad done so in ohedience te a 
vision, wherein the famous Egyptian 
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Fan bed sppened Supe and het 


made daly kno a iat brahim 
n 


would, uy is appHcation, cause 
Rim to tee of squtething fis ad- 


vantage.” Now, it so fell out, that 
the grim warrior had been mightily 
tickled with the frequent, and, as he 


— nod i = nous se of the 
we lon f” ag it struck un- 
ceasingly, upon his ears on his late 
journey through La Belle France : and 
just been joking in a ponderous 
Princely way concerning it, with some 
of his French-npeahing aide-de-cam 
In answer, therefore, tu the dervish's 
application, he eraciously replied, that 
in consideration of the ‘venerated 
Santon’s announcement, he did then 
and there, of his nunificence, decree 
the granting to his devotes of a cou- 
ple of thousand “Pardons/” Meck 
aud profound was the deivieh’s sa- 
laatn in acknowledgment ; but before 
he left the presence, he ventured, 
albeit diftidently, yet with gratitude, 


to inguire what might happen to be 
just then the valne of these “pardon” 
“Good 


}icecs im curreucy pinstres t , 
father! go thy way,” reared out, with 
horse laughter, stout Ibrahim, “The 
great Shak el] Bedawee will answer 
thut, when he shall come next in 9 vi- 
pion to inynire how it fared with thee, 
when obedient to hi» last commands.” 
Poor enough pleasuntry we grant, yet 
related to us with infinite gusto by an 
Egyptian, who would have thought 
it pointed enough for publication in 
the Cairene Caragoon, aupposing that 
buch dumet-show were, ther the ex- 
ample of our London Punch, to turn 
into a periedieal. Dend and buried 
is ruthless Ibrahim ; but not forgotten 
and out of mind even yct in Egypt. 

Our readers may remember how, 
with his own fine humoar, the writer 
of Eothen given account of his paasin 
the Jordan in safety, anong wild 
Arabe— thanks tv their reception of 
him under the impression that he waa 

im’s frienc 

“Only a fow weeks before, Ibrahim 
Jad craftily sent n body of troops acroas 
the Jordan. The force went warily 
round to the foot of the mountaina on 
the east, so as to cut off the retreat of 
this tribe, and then surrounded them as 
they sy encamped in the vale; their 
camels, and indeed all their posressicns 
worth taking, were carried off by the 
soldicry, moreover the then sheik, 
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together with every tenth man of the 
tribe, was brought out and ehot. You 
would think that this conduct on tho 
Part of the Pasha might not procure for 
‘his friend? a very gracious recopti 

amongst the people whom he had thus 
despoiled and decimated, but the Awintic 
scoma to be animated with » feclng of 
Profound respect, atmoat bordering u) 

Affection, for those who have done lim 
any bold and violent wron; 





Now we are hy no means prepared 
to deny that “the profound respect, 
almoxt bordering upon affection,” ge- 
nerated hy the doing to those in whone 

it it thence arose ome “hold and 
violent wrong,” may not help to ac- 
count in a meauure for the enthusias- 
tic manner in which we have so often, 
we might suy #0 invariably, heard 
Ibrahim spoken of in Egypt ag “Rag- 
hil ketcer,” “aman very much,” or 
idiomatically, “uo end of a man,” 
The shel! and round-shot which, at 
our statesmen’s bidding, our 
poured with such unerring d 
recision int the acaward works of 
cre, did most undoubtedly stop the 
march of [brahim’s armies upon Con- 
stantinople. Syria was recovered for 
the Sultan. Dut thore successful Sy- 
Tian campaigns of Ibrahim had done 
a work which we conceive it beyond 
the power of British shell and reuna- 
shot w undo. They had given to the 
Arabo-Egyptiaua a conseionsners of 
their own superiority as soldiera to 
the prencnt race of Ottoman Turks. 
We know the old Hellenic proverh, 
how that a herd of deer which lions 
Tead can overmatch a herd of lions 
under leading of a deer; but, not- 
withatanding, we hold it ax no insiz- 
nificant indication of what may befail 
hereafter, that we havo heard 
men there of the Arub rave, amongat 
whom all others are an insignificant 
minority, first boast, and not unrea- 
aonably, of the invuriable succers with 
which their own disciplined kinsmen 
met the Turkish soldiery upon the 
Syrian battle fields, and of their march 
uninterrupted triumph to the Tau- 
rus mountain ; then take to counting 
ominously the number of that apu- 
which fur- 
e most 





‘atte a nae to teed protend 


‘YOu, LI~-No, oncrx. 


Jeetly fall to recounting. 
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respect, almost bordering upon affec- 
tion ; but our ear has caught whispers 
occasionally that men may not always 
look apathetically npon such a ecene 
ag wo remember to have watched 
with curious and indiguant interest 
in an jan county town. 

Tt was at Keneh, a bustling Nile 
port, 80 to the landing-place of 
the pilgrim who cross from hence 
hy land to eir, on the Red Se: 
on their way to Mecca by the port of 
Jeddah, Ay we stood, waiting for 
our donkey driver to appexr, at a cer- 
tain rendezvous fixed on in the bazaar, 
we noticed a boy of some ten years 
of ago or 60, whose fair akin and curl 
hair showed him to be of Turki! 
prentage. He was walking hand in 

hand with a dragom in baygy trow- 
FerH, apparently, though less a0, of 
Tarkish extraction too. een this 
child and an Arab stripling, of size 
and age a» evidently superior to hie 
own av hix social rank was inferior to 
it, some words paared of quarrelxome 
tone ; when presently, not with heat 
and haste of paxsion, but in a quiet, 
avlf-posarssed, deliberate mauner, the 
young Turk borrows of his milit 
Friend a heavy koorhaxh he chanced 
to have in hand, and walking up to 
the Arab lad, lays avross his face and 
breant a welt or two, so anvagely in- 
flieted that the tell-tale stripes of red. 
sino up and glow upor the poor 
skin ; not a word of reproof or indig- 
nation being addressed by any of the 
many bystanders to the culprit, nor 
any attention vouchsafed to the angry 
tearful complaints of the sufferer. 

Tho ptian village is not always 
flanked by corn-ficlda, In our Port 
fotio we huvo o sketch of a well-re- 
membered spot, arvund which seems 
to spread a meadow, groen enough to 
charm an European eye; and so far 
as the enness goes, there ig no op- 
tical delusion. But if by meadow, we 
shall understand that rich, soft car- 
peting of grass which invites the 
gazer to repose, then all we can say 
is, let that gazer be particular con- 
eerning the texture of hia trousers 
before he yield him to the treache- 
rons invitation, and sit down. Pin- 
points ‘ot prickles ! ber Pei Meted 
forget the consequences of a first con- 
Siding pluap down upon “ belfh 

its gramineous congeners 

‘was enough to make one forget to 


338 
return with due cov the salu- 
tation of the civil -ol-Belled, 


who comes by; enough to make one 
refuse with tcstiness a Beat 
upon the hard-baked mud divan of 
his unpretending purlour, on which we 
felt. convinced we should yot have 
to deplore the absence of consolatory 
cushions, There is no lerger nor any 
botter-appointed house than his within 
the palm-grove, as it mny be expected ; 
and though, in nine cases out of ten, 
ita architecture be simple enough, yet 
have wo seen it proctuce quaint and by 
po means ungraccfal effects. As 
when the doorway, for instance, is 
surmounted by an arch, of shape verg- 
ing wpon tho Saracenic home-rhoe, 
resting upon two stout pillare, and 
built of layera of black and red brick 
alternately. The Sheik-el-Belled bim- 
aclf, or eldor of the village, in a com- 
pound of the aquireen and assessor 
of iveome tax, responsible for the 
peace and ordinary govermnent of tho 
lage, and atill mme so for ith duc 
contributions to the revenue. Spite 
of his magisterial, nay his alinost pa- 
triarchal position, this latter part of 
his responsibility will often bring him, 
the soles of his fect, and other mem- 
bers of his Inckless hody into painfnl 
aud intimate acquaintance with the 
qualitica of that elongated 

hy” which, in thexo parts, is 
known as a nrboot. Stories are as 
rife here now-a-days ss in iho old 
classic times of the stolid endurance 
of the countryman under its operation, 
his apathetic aptitude for “taking a 
ating.” There was one Hadji Man- 
soor, of whom we heard, that being 
accused of some peculation, in Teapect 
of some. ment contract for coun- 
try produce, he was nabooted in pre- 
sence of lis own associxte “naar” or 
contractor, to that piteous degroe, 
that his very partner, iutact himself, 
wt last implored him to disregard 
ty 


corrective 
“ghillelag] 


their common imperiled int 

to pay whatever was demande 

the government out of the common 
fund, “Hold thy tovgue, fool!” 
shrieked the ancompromising Hadji 
“Seven skins hath every human 

one good nabvoting can only flay off 
one of mine” There was a certain 
Hasean, well known about Boulak 
nome ago, who for six whole 


years p 
months put up with two daily thrash- 
ings, administered with admirable 
punctuality at ton, am, and three, 
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Pu. day by day. There was a cer- 
tain Husraneen, moreover, who for 
Mie endinfarting | of certain olicers dis- 
puting on this very point of Aral 
endurance under the nabont, took wil- 
Enely, as one assured us who was fully 

it of the case, four hundred 
blows of a thick nahoot for the consi- 
deration of nine piastres paid to him, 
that is just eightoen pence! 

But now through the stems of the 
palm trees, the fiery glories of the sot- 
ting aun are beginning to grow fainter, 
ying out, as the glowering behind the 
bars of a great furnace left unfed. In 
the waving tree-tops, the ghorab, or 
heody-crow,caws hoarsely, and an owl, 
with noiscless flapping, sails over tho 
meadow of halfch grass, hawking for 
mice, The owl being gone a-hunting 
aud the crow sitting idly cawing on 
the Lree-top, we presume this was not 
the village where the Sheik-el-Delled 
reproved the Jay fellah, who preferred 
begging to working, after a faxhion 
which wah related to us by an Arab 
acquaintance, and which, strolling back 
to go on bond again, onreclves will 
Tepeat as we go, He was from Upper 

pypt, this lazy,louncing “omadhaun” 
of a fellah, one of those whose “ne’er- 
do-weel” propensitics, have caused 
Lower Eyptinns—sarcastic, yet not 
unmind ful of the Sneed poultry, dates, 
butter, and crovkery~—~tv sing thus 

“Kol shay min Sneed melléh 
‘Ma adda el raylon 00 el Reh.” 


Which we will venture closely to 
late -— 


“*ANl things from Upper Egypt always 


Jeane, 
Except the mon it sends us, and tho 
theeze.” 


,_ Aud once upon a time this promis- 
ing specimen set off south, in search, 
as he said, of employment, harvesting. 
As he journeyed, ho arrived one evon- 
ing ata villuye, the hospitable charac- 
- of whose 3 aot and the charitable 

isposition of whose villagers wore 
famons in all the country round. 
But ao Inte wae it when ho got thore, 
that he would not run risk of an 
angry reception kicking up folks 
at unreasonable hours; wherefore, 
taking his last crost out of his wallet, 
he made his supper off it, and enter- 
ing intothe mosque, the door of which 
stood open, he pricked about for the 
softest plank and lay down to sleep. 
‘Waking with the first ray of morning, 


1888.] 
ha looked up round about, and espi 


@ fat, comfortable, goggling owl in & 
corner of the ceiling, and hy-and-hy 
he saw a crow fly in and feed it as it 
at 


“A wise bird, verily, that owl,’ 
thought he: “there she sits and fat- 
tens on that fool of a crow’s bounty, 
who looks as thin as a scare-crow ; 
and no wonder, toiling and troubling 
fortwo, Mino shall be the owl's wine 

3 catch me going harvesting this 
ot weather; these charitable vil- 
lagers shall he my catering-crowe.” 


And therewith he turned round io th 


snore again. By-and-hy come in the 
Moslems tu morning prayer, and look 
npon the dusty travel-worn sleeper, 
and not a few think of ashing him to 
broukfast ; but are silent, waiting for 
2 sign ora word from their venerable 
Sheik. Noontidle comes and noontide 
prayor ond meal. Eventide ont! its ori- 
sona and refreshment ; but none dared 
speak, waiting still for their elders 
action. Ho coutents himaself with eye 
ing drily the brawny legs aud sinewy 
aT Oo ancy oor upon the mat. 
When with the dispersing congresa- 
tion the Inst hopes of supper begin 
do fade away, up bounces the shame- 
Joss one and cxclamns: “Sons of baat 
fathers bo the ancu of thin village! 
Chavitable forseoth !-churly say I. 
As for thee, then Sheik and jather of 
starvelings, they cull tee hospitable, Z 


Sorrow on the Sea. 


call thee an old hunks! Why, the very 

birds that build in the moaque might 

toach thee thy duty better!” 
“Saycst thou so, mysont ” ingui 


mildly, tho sage.“ i, I pray 
thee, 40 ing dull mind the meaning of 
thy words.” 

“Why, look up at the crow there, 
and leurn of hin a lerson of gene- 
vosity,” insisted the sturdy beggar, as 
the hird in question flew once more 
with a beakful to feed the gering 
owl “Three times this day have 
xeen hint supply the want of' bin fea- 
pered brother; and all day long havo 
La true believer, lain here without 
oT of hite or sup from thee or 


“Oho!” shouted the Sheik, with 
holy indignation; “tho case is ‘worse 
than [ thought it all along. Here is 
» Iazy lont to whom Heaven gives 
the very hinds for teachers, and who 
porsinte in learning the lexous they 
tench him apride down. What! thoa 
hast watched that greedy owl all day, 
and bust not seen the shame of jidlo- 
new; thew hast watchod the kindly 
crow, and hast not understood the 
cacellunce ef industry! Hore, my 
suun! hasten! Here is a atranger in 
PEnt ef vur homitality! According to 
his deserving, he shull cugoy it: run 
hone quecks my sons, quick; and ran 
yuick back again, and bring along 
with you your toughest nabvots,” 








BORROW ON TIE SKA. 


A wits sail shifting in the suv 
Drops slowly down the rhudowy Inke, 
The heaving billows hardly make 
A silver track in her greca wako, 


So lazily they run. 


Down, down she drups—-the feathery clouds 
Ke cor-eplach mn the nleore thes 
o in the silence 
Helping the wind that never fills, 
But only flaps her shrouds. 


Down where thoso headlands wildly fair, 


Each with a 
Brown heather 
Stand 


of her own, 


dark stone, 
duuble--one in ocean thrown, 
One cutting the clear air; 


aoe 


Sorrow on the Sea. 


aoe bee Fgcsrad to move, 
re 1088 eleep, 
in the still bogom of the Leragied 


As o'er man’s heart the shadows creep 
‘Of our life's grief and 


‘Vain image! all that light end dark 
Shall, with the sun-gleams, come and go; 
With time and change it is not Lay eae 
‘Their shadows on the heart thry throw, 

Dut, ah! they leave their mark! 


Change, change, O tide !—Thy cold alt wave, 
The same by rock and silver arena, 
Unrcuth’at shal leave the shadowy land, 
Unatain’d shall bear the sunset’s d, 

And hiss the coral cave, 


But with our hearte ‘tis different far: 
The tide of life may ebb and flow, 
Still the great love wall hurk below, 
Still the deep wound of the great woe 
Shall never, never sear. 


A woman sittcth silently 
In the boat's stern, nor weeps, nor sighs ; 
But Bat Pane where that dark oc] rock fies, 
the glare of dead men’s eyes 
aod ut her through the sea. 


Soul, sight, and sense, in one dark miat 
Hang o'er tho spot: the boatmen say, 
“ Poor soul’ five years gone and a ‘aay 
He went down in that treacherous bay, 
And still ahe keeps her tryst.” 


Out of the heart of that great town 
aston Clyde awhile must stray 
*Mid warehouse vost and busy quay ; 
Then leaves them, Tushing throug rough ‘the spray, 
Down to his Highiands brown. 


Out of the noise of toil and orime 
‘The cry for wealth—the hot pursuit— 
‘To where the sun so rea Ba, mute, 


Oer Caprese ane 


Bal the shat catven wondrously 
‘Of the huge giant's pile. 


fe the cosas betken Sines 
Into the 
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Tn the old Ab) ing tai 
winnaar apes 


Te merge, 

He lieth sweetly; while the surge 

Repentant sings a ceaseless dirge 
mand the graves it mado. 


There will she find a vent for tears, 
And hug the turf, and sing, “ Alas! 
There is so long a time to pass 
Ere I shall lie beneath this grass, 

T am 20 young in years!” 


Or, in a calmer mood she sits 
AW a Jong summer's day alone, 
And decks the grave with flowers new blown, 
And pluicks the grey moss from the stone, 
And weeps and prayx by fits. 


To her great loncliners of grief 
No human voice draws ever nigh; 
Ab! mountain uirs that pass her by! 
Ah! bine drifts in the clouded sky! 

Can ye not bring relief! 


Dark headlands rooted in the wave, 
‘With sunset glories on your face, 
And storm-tort billows ut your base, 
Can ye not tell of woe, by grace 

Made noble, pure, and brave t 


Can ye not tell of holy calm 
In some high region where the mind, 
-—This dust and axhes left behind-~ 
For bleeding love a salve shall find, 
For scparation, balm ? 


That sunless land is bright and grocn, 
Its flowers are fair; but cvermore 
Cold death hangs looming on the shore, 
And we but think how sud and sore 
The entoring in huth been. 


As if a bird, her wings spread wide 

For scented groves in sunnier lan 

Shonld linger in the mud and | 

Where, from somo wet low-lying strand 
Creeps back the northern tide. 


me if thro ph that bling defving mist 
we could not see, 
e re, 
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Ho never bronght his 

‘And watch all ere Sse Jeaus lay, 

‘Till the grave heaved at break of 

And the seal’d etone was roll’d away. 
He never heard the stir 


Of wings that pant and harps thet quiver, 
‘When He who ied that Heavon to gui 
The King of Glory entered in, 

Au intercessor for our sin 
At God’s right hand for ever. 


Bear, bear her where that music rolls, 
And lei her lie at those pierced feet 
ut treading now the golden strect), 
Anil let her hear the strains that grect 

‘His own redcunitl sonls. 


‘Let grief s long passion pass away ~ 
That purty ever more to be — 
The cold, low hie gruve hevide the nea — 
The shriek of lus death agony— 





The rock in the blue bay. 


Bear her where only snch a heart 
Can cease to nerrow and to yearn, 
For only there love moetn return, 
And only there eyes never meurn, 

Aad loved ones never part. 


Then bring her back where burden’d Clyde 
Round many a Jashing wheel raves white 5 
There calin and still in foiti’s dear might 


Her Joving heart stull 


Tead you right 


Strains of the hill and tide. 


OFA 


ARTIST LIFE IN ROME, 


CUIAPTER VI. 


Frurine a tumbler with wine, Craw- 
ford drainod it, aud rose slowly. Both 
the form and the moment of Freel- 
ing’s accusation wore fortunate for 
him. A few ininutea sooner, or couched 
in less uneyuivocal terms of contempt, 

the bold accusation might have struck 
him dumb with the emfusion of de- 


in its tone, it might uot havo aw: 
the passions, 


rakeck 
Patria, which, aided by the in; the in- 

fluence of wine, rod 1 him 
eu he was, to rine, a8 he a 


and without s blush; he hal 


first moment he had encountered 
Freeling’s eye, that the dic was cast, 
aud that rooncr or later in that even- 
ing, he would be called upon to throw 
off the cloak of his falee friendship, 
and to stand confoased foe 5 
and feeling his natural aenicloney in- 


as we bave sail 
ala Tag feclng of matlfenast trian ph 
2 oooin ness and oni how self-poasession oon 
his hearers— 
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might feel overwhelmed by the hon- 
our he has just conferred upon me, by 
placing me in the enviable position of 
Spokeaman to a number of gent 

& large majority of our convivi 
party, whose heinous crime is that 
they retain the right of using their 
own senses, and another privilere 
which Mr. Freeling himself highly 
values, that of choosing their own 
friends, It might not nnreasonably he 
expected that I should reply angrily 
to the strong and somewhat. incoher- 
ent language in which Mr. Freeling, 
in bis wisdom and gond _tarte, has 
thought fit to address mo ; I, however, 
pass over this, excreixing the fricnd- 
ship which, though so often and cou- 
temptuously rejected in the hour of 
his prosperity, may aid him in the 
time of his dixgrace ; I can forgive the 
irascibility of a young man in po de- 
grading, #0 painful 9 position: I am 
eure | shall meet with approbation in 
acting thus leniently to one ao long 
arcustoined to kindness, to one whose 
character once stood so high, who so 
Jong held, in who even at this 
moment holds, the position of our 
Joaer. I can well imugine that, to 
his warm and susceptible disposition, 
it must be a trial sufficiently severe 
to find himaelf thus equivocally placed; 
I, therefore, waiving the privilege 
which Mr. Freeling’s violence hassiven: 
me, leave all topics tending to embitter 
further Mr. Frecling’s position, and 
puss to the charge against inynelf. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Frecling has charged 
me with being the fabricator of ‘au 
infamous lie.” We have not been 
favoured with the particulars of a 
tulo thus Iaconically and happily de- 
teribed, and were I less anxious to 
treat Mr, Freeling with fairnens and 
eandour, I might, without prevarica- 
tion, assert that I was at a loss to 
comprehend the cause of his wrath ; 
I might thus leave this tale, whatever 


it may ‘be, to spread undisturbed, and fri 


6 consequent injuries to fall un- 

igh sro terete ton lane 
might, resent is 
gusee: say wi Horace, ‘Flebit ot 
insignis tota cantabitur urba ;* but as 
you all know, I have ever en’ 
8 strong feeling of friendship towards 
I in I ee 'r. Freol- 

; although foeling may have 
besa subdued by the ‘conlness, with 
which it has been recsi' it bas 
never been crushed ; I, fore, con- 
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stitute myself for the first time, and, 
toa certain extent, his accuser; not 
as he, and others here may probably 
think, for the purpose of inquiry, but 
in order to give him thet, which alone 
ig ne for the vomplete vindica- 
tion of his onoar— namely, an oppor; 
tunity of clearing himself in detail 
from the suspicions which neither J, 
nor any iudividual here, except lim- 
eelf, has in any assisted in rais. 
ingaround hin ; todothis effectually,” 
and as he spoke, Crawford fixed his 
littering eye, with an expression of 
fe and vengeance, which not even 
hia practised hypocrisy could conceal, 
upon Frecling, “it is necessary to 
subinit to you briefly the cizrcum- 
stances which are either known or sur- 
mined as connected with the illncas 
of Paolo Silvani, cirewnstunees which, 
of conrse, want only the uddition of 
trifhny data here and there, aud which, 
doubtless, Mr. Frecling ’can eaxily 
supply, to make them fade into their 
natural insignificance, but which I 
Inunbly advance are, until explained, 
lightly ar iny partiality would weigh 
them, strange and suspicious—mur! 
Ido not auswer for the truth or false- 
hood of the statomenta I am about to 
make, exeept upon pints which have 
come under my personal obscrvation; 
but Mx. Freeling, to whom the whole 
is intimately known, can casily correct 
auy error into which I may have been 
I Paolo, once the life of our meet- 
ings, is, os you all know, attached and 
engaged to Bianca Santini, called also 
“Duunca In bella ;’ Mr. Frocling, it is 
equally well kuown, was a constant 
viniter at the house of the Signor 
Santini, where, as everywhere, he ia 
greatly admired. Paolo became jea- 
lous—with what cause T know not; 
but it is quite possible that, incapable 
as Mr. Froeeling is of so base, ao vile 


‘an act, as to under tem; 
tation, the man whom he called a 
sf i “ found respect” 


having @ 

for the term; his daome person 
and captival manners might, des- 
pite 3 i oresstan‘apon 
the susceptible heart of an Italian, at 
least greater than would be precisely 
pleasant to a man of Silvani’s peculiar 
temperament. 1 know that five or 
six weeks since Paolo complained to 
mo that had abused his con- 
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ridiculous an idea; I must say,” he 
added, with consummate cw 
“that his sorrow for the falsehood 

a friend he so tenderly loved was al- 
most greater than hisindignation. A 
month since—the very day, indeed, 
‘upon which poor Pavlo got that ex- 
traordinary full in the Colosseun—I 
wag walking with Jameson when wo 
met him, breathless with agitation. 
Bo stopped and told us thut he hud 
struck and insulted Freeling, and that 
he waa the most wihappy follow alive, 
for that he had lost his mistress and 
his only friend; then changing bis 
tone, he declared that he wus quite 
convinced of Mr. Fieeling’s duplicity; 
and hastily turning back, said, 
would ascertain if he had entered the 
houao, and then he should he certain; 
bidding us wait, he flew down the 
street, and in a few minutes returned 
to us” —~ 

“To you, you mean,” interrupted 
Jameson. 

“Ah! true,” said Crawford, with 
an ganoyed wok, “ to ine, for Jameson 
had quitted me; in a few minutes he 
returned pale, and sobbing inwardly ; 
he took my arm, sud I endeavou 
to convince him he must he mistaken, 
ppecally es I thought 1 know that 

ir. Freel ing’s affections were already 
oe in 

ling's fnce flushed angrily, and 
he half rose from his seat. 

Crawford continued—“By the time 
we arrived at the Forum bis emotion 
‘was subsiding, but he stil! dwelt bit- 
terly upon the loss of his friend. As 
we came in ight of the Colosseunt, he 

abruptly from me, saying he 
would go and calm himvelf there, and 
referred to be alone; having some 


jends at my own Lett him. 
My party was Iate; indeed, it was 
almost morning before wo separated ; 
and after my friends hed di 
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residence. I wished to have offered 
my assistance, but did not venture to 
incur another rebuff. I had waited 
uearly half an hour when Dr. D—~—~— 
camoout,and in answer tomy question 
told me that Paolo had had a bad fall 
from a height in the Colosseum, had 
hurt his head soverely, and that he 
WAS aor fir a high state of fevers and 
munt ept foc! niet. Greatly 
relieved. fcr, rom the Horror-striekex 
look of Mr. Freeling, I had feared some- 
thing much more serious, I took my 
walk, went to the Caffe Groeo and 
breukfasted. I had just finished whon, 
amanentered, who haddriventwogen- 
ticmen, he said, from the Piazza St. 


he Apostolitosome door he could not find 


inthe Piazza di Spagna, ono of whom. 
had left in his carriage a book and a 
beantiful_knife, which I instantly 
recognised aa belonging to Mr. Free- 
ling. The hilt was stained, and the 
chasing of the blade was filled with 
blood, so fresh that upon boing 
pressed, it transmitted the image to 
ahandkerchief.” 

An involuntary shudder shook 
Freeling’s face ; it_was not untoarked 
by Crowford, and other men. He 
eT te on these painful parti 

well on these. eu 
Jars merely that Mr. Freeling iney the 
more completely clear himuclf. A 
knowledge of all the points upon 
pelt haa beca found x fod ae 

itterly condemned is indispensal 

not only to cnable Mr. Freeling, as he, 
of course, most easily can do, to show 
their utter irrelevancy, but at the 
sume time to justify those who, in 
their unexplained state, had fond in 
them sufficient grounds to warrant 
the temporary withdrawal of their 
confidence.” 

Crawford bent his withering glance, 
Bag's fare. who. though dewely pale 

ing's face, who, t leadly le, 
met it with @ look eo full of scorn 
defiance, that after a brief conflict, 
his “eye guailed and was withdrawn. 
er incensed, and 1 
Ui peseons, hs tone shangod to 
evil passions, his dl one 
of savage and undiaguised satire ; he 
saw the effect of his words on those 
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which I have named, Mr. Freeling 
will explain to us the motives, wise 
ho doubt, whieh have indurod Kim to 
conceal the real nature of Silvani's 
illness, to bribe his doctor and vurse 
to do the same, to attribute to an 
accidental fall in the Colossoum (in- 
nocent subterfuge !) that which, if I 
err not greatly—and Mr. Frecling can 
easily correct me if I do - proceeds 
from a horrible wurderons wound 
Tight over the heart”--he hissed 
forth, totally carried away. “A blow 
mo dep that ten days after this awful 
explaining accident, the 
unlapped blood yet cried for ven- 
geance from the earth. Poor Paolo! 
© was a noble fellow ! Another, but 
a minor accident, Mr. Freeling nay 
as well clear up with the rest. Close 
to this spot the lining of a cap, bear- 
ing the initials 5. F, was found, 
soaked in gore. 
“T have done,” suid Crawford, re- 
suming suddenly his calm and sub- 
tone, “and await with impa- 
tience the explanation which we can 
all sec Mr. Freeling is burning to 
render. T only wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact, that no point of incor- 
rectness hax been found in the fewsim- 
le facts 1 have stated; aud I humbly 
submit that they are in their present, 
form sutticient to justify any suspicion. 
which may bave existed, and to en- 
title all who have reluctuntly cre- 
dited the inference irresistibly drawn 
from them to Mr, Freeling’s full for- 
giveness ; that his natural magnani- 
mity will speedily be called into play, 
Trest assured. Geutleimen, I seo yt 
are impatient ; I give place to Mr. 
Freeling, perfectly secure that a few 
moments will restore that gentleman 
to the position he has so long held 


among us’ 

‘As be sat down Crawford threw a 
glance of triumph round the room ; 
the excited blood suddeuly left his 
ohe his lip quivered, his whole 





frame shook with uncontrollable ter- vat 
ook with uncun' fe ters Sad, vault 


ror; hia glazed eyes were rive 
upon the open doorway of the ad- 


joining room ; all eyes lad been beut 
iipan fim, and now all followed the 
direction of his 3 
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Sith a ioek cold, wuayuyatiicing 
with a lo unsympat 

harsh. It was an ewhal. moment, 
For a few seconds he barely supported. 
the uneyual contest; by a mighty 
effort his face resumed its expression 
of defiant courage. 

Lawless started to his feet. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he yereamed rather than said, 
“hear me ; I can explain all.” 

“Lawless,” said Freeling, in abarely 
audible voice, woe you Zab mie of 
my best, almos' only frien i 
down, for Go's uoke.” 

Lawlows sat down and buried hia 
faco in his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” said Frecling at 
length, “ I tuld you 1 had not come to 
justify myself. “I could not make the 
attempt without lowering my. in 
ly own eyes, or in the sight of God. 
And oven were I so weak aa to do this, 
it would uot avail. Circumstances 
are, indeed, nguinet me ; and though I 
cunmot make the use of it his friend- 
slip would desire, I return my thanks 
to Mr. Crawford, to the fil amount 
which his explicitness demands, It 
may be the day will arrive when the 
truth will come forth. In that day I 
shall be happier but not more innocent 
than [ am now ; but I would ask Mr. 
Crawford, in solemn earnestness, how 
he will feel on that day—a day which 
will, sovner or Jater, come-—when I 
abnll be freo from ail blame, and he 
will stand acknowledged a heartless 
villain— a liar whom neither the fear 
of man or God can restrain~a wretch 
too. vile for scorn.” b 

“ Abune is not ent, neither is 
cant ovidence,” exclaimed Orawford, 
starting up and losing all self-control 
“I heed not the pitiful imprecations 
of a midnight asses’ 

“ Liar and villain !” roared a yoice, 
strained and harsh, as if it would de- 
atroy ita producing er, and Paolo 
Silvani, pale os death, his eye glaring 
like a tigers, bounded along the room, 

over an unoccupied . 
table, seized Crawford by 
the throat. 


Drunk and maddened by a rush of 
horrible convictions, Crawford folded 
the poor fellow in his iron grasp snd 
hurled him from him with a violence 
which would have dashed his brains 
out, but for the assistance of a waiter 
whomthe: noise had terapted 
to enter, and who caught him just in 
time to save his head coming in 
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contact with tho marble side of the 
window. 


it is impossible to conceive the 
some which ensued. Paolo pale, 

rout wasted by iichoness 5 the 
white bandages up his head made 
etili moro evident, than they would 
have been hy the tangled manscs of 
Jong black hair which hung over them; 
his eyes distended, bis nostrils dilated, 
his lip absolutely writhing in its bitter 
soorn, confronted (‘rawford, whom au 
intense and bitter fear had suddenly 
80 and who stood supporting 
himself against the wall, the mage of’ 
8 disappointed and detected ticnd. 
Lawlew literally eobbing upon Free~ 
ling’s shoulder. © The rest of the party, 
confounded and startled, gazing in 
various Froups, for ali had tisen ond 
gathcred round the principal actors. 
A long and death-Iihe suence was 
broken by the voice of Paolo. 

“My Hieuds, EF am very faint and 
can aay but little now; but it will 
suffico, and she (pointing to Minacucia 
who, with her hands clasped, stood 
trembling in the doorway through 
which he had rushed) will tell you all. 
Tho sacred Mother is not sore inno- 
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Piha Gee neers Sam 
ling. I only am ; am for 
Tae wretet? Tefoald be the vilert 
thing on carth. In his who 
drove me to attempt the m of 
any friend, and made me guilty of 
compassing my own destruction, I 
dare hope for mercy. Freeling—dear 
Freeling—will you forgive ma? 1 
was Fo worked on by him whoee name 
I cannot trust mye if to speak, that I 
was driven f ongive me, or I 
shall never lift up my head again.” 
He fell into the extended arms of 
Freeling, who 1d. him to his heart, 
A imumnur of deep joy was heard, and 
the whvle party, mostly with over- 
flowing eyes, crowded) around them. 
Paolo nung long and heavily on 
Freeling’s shonliler. At longth, with 
a look of alarm, he put hin him. 
The poor fellow’s head dri eud- 
deuly —his arn fell life ly by hia 
side. 
“Villain ! you have murdered him !” 
said Lawless, addressing Crawford. 
He looked up in time to seo the 
lutter reel down stair, almoat stunned. 
by a blow which Minacucia gave him. 
as he dashed past her. 


CMAPTER VII. 


Ir was some time before Paulo revu- 
vered froin the death-like swoon into 
which he had fallen. Aided hy seve~ 
ral men, Lawless and Freeling ea ried 
him into an adjoining room, and Iny- 
ing him upon a rude hed endeavoured 
torestorehimtoconrsciousness. While 
they were thus employed, the remain- 
dor of the party benieged Minacucia. 
with a thousand questions asto Paolo’s 
unexpected and inmost opportime ap- 
pearance. Promising to explain that 
and a great doul more at the studic 

imor Fauderigo, to whom she 
‘was engaged to sit the fullowmg morn- 
ing, the excited woman broke from 
them abruptly, and joined Freeling. 
As soon as lavlo revived, he was 


day, Freeling sought hia 
let—a ‘mattress snpported 
throne and two low chaire—in 
a Sow minates he was fast aslecp. 
who have mixed, in any degroa, 
with the lower order of the Italian 
ple, must have been struck by their 


nimost universal possession of great 
Rarrative powers, and our heroine, 
Minavucia, was no exception to the 
rule. Her recital, rapid, graphic, and 
minnte, was completely and conelu- 
aivelysatinfactory toherhearers. Fully 
acquainted, as our readors will reomem- 
Der, with the particulars of the whole 
ailuir, sho lad at once diacover 
when Pavlo's partial recovery allowed 
her to prrsue for some hours 
any her usual vocation, the impres- 
sion which was daily gaining ground 
among his brethren against ing. 
Stitling her disgust, she had inasitting 
to Crawford, posseased hereelf of the 
fact of his concurrenoein the now gene- 
tal opinion of Freeling’s dishonour ; 
and by some unimportant odmiasion 
had ao far over-reached the wretch: 
man, as to convince hervelfof theexist- 
ence of a deep laid echemetoruin Free- 
Hing, whomahe heard intended to head 
the dinner-party. She felt what might 
be the poasitie regult, and had in- 
fog heer pep eigen 
wi lo, whose 
adt in an excited 


conceived, and, az wo ey 
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effectually executed a plan of excul- 
pating Freling, and confounding his 
enemies, With the greatest difficulty 
she had restrained hiu until the ter- 
mination of Crawford’s wicked apcech 
had satiafied him beyond all doubt, of 
hin utter villany and Bianca's fidelity, 
@ point upon which he was not heppy 
even when he Ieft his bed to do an 
act of justice to a man whom he lind 
ones deeply loved. The intense enro- 
tion he had endured during the time 
of that oruelly protracted speech - the 
excitement awakened hy his lust bin- 
tal words, and the violent physical 
exertion, had been too much for jis 
exhausted frame; and his strength 
had barely sufticed to enable him to 
accomplish the oljcct of bir usin 
to tho “ Faleanc.” 

How to testy to Tieoling their 
sorrow for the injury they had done 
him, now became the sole point ot 
flisctssion, a difficulty whieh was at 
last resolved by Freeling his iH, who 
being minutely informed by Lawless 
of all that passed at the Greco, deter. 
mined, with his natural genaosity of 
thought aud action, to relieve them 
from their omar sment, aul he 
accordingly invited the whole pmty te 
join the projected exentsion to Aricciv, 
whieh had been fired for the following 
Monday. The invitation was accepted 
in the name of all by one of their 
nuwber, aud their strong feelings of 
estecin, und urief for their weakness 
in being 60 easily deceived, couveyed 
in o letter the mont munity that could 
‘be penned. 

it is irksome to return to Craw- 
ford: the exposure of his villauy 
had been tuo open, too complete to 
Ieave him the slightert hope that ho 
could any longer maintain the evil 
influence he had xo Jong und po suc- 
cosafully exnployed for the vilest and 
meanest purposes. Four a few duya he 
a desperate effort to appear 
indifferent to tho culd and withering 
contempt which cv: here encoun- 
tered him, and he had at last left 
Rome for Florence, desiring ar agent 
to aend after him his worldly poxses- 
sions, Hiv ure was us if an 
fnosibas hee. been removed La the 
hearte young men, who, relicvs 
from the mysterious fascination which 
had enthralled them, found them- 
selves suddenly awakened to a real 
sense of the man, and the object which 
had urged him on. 
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Upon comparing notes, it was found 
that’ under some pretence or other, 
Crawford had extorted money from 
nearly all of them; and it was soon. 
remembered that ot the games of 
chance, which had formed the chief 
amuscment at his rooms, no one had 
ever won, aud that le had rarely paid 
for the wine, which had added to the 
unwholernume excitement of the card 
table. The very models and the “bot- 
teghi,” at the “Greeo” aud the “Le- 

pre,” congratulated themselves on the 
Jen? of bajucehi, which must be gained 
at the price of encountering those evil 
eyes, 

Tt may bo necessary, perhaps, to 
ont Sor the hatred which could 
nce Crawford, depraved as he was, 
net with such unfeeling brutality 
to a man no inoffensive ab Freeling. 
Ti may Ie done in a few words, Apart 
from the natural repngnance arising 
trom the absolute contraricty of their 
di~positions, and in a weak and vicioua 
munud fiom a sense of inferiority, the 
adveut of Freelig Lad at onco depriv- 
ed hin of the ponition ho held, those 
only who were in some way bound to 
hm, or whom he had by long con- 
dumed and wily exertions of powers 
peenlar to himself subdued, remained 
with him. The frank, manliness of 
Frecling won all hearts; and as the 
very en ypon when. these qualities 
exeivised the strongert influence were 
precixly those who, from temy 
ment, were most open to his designa, 
he found in Fieling a mon not only 
interfering with his ostensible but 
his real position. He had lived 1o1 
upon the folly and thoughtlessness 
luis companions, and the few who re- 
autined from the above-named causes 
within the evil circle of his fascina- 
tion had been already strij The 
personal neglect, and ultimate con- 
temptwith which Hresling had treated 
him naturally augmented this ; and the 
atrong friendship which had sprung 
up between him and Paolo, then in 
the carliost stage of hia initiation to 
the mysteries Crawford's rooms, 
had worked his feelings to an intensity 
which, in a mind so prone to vice, 
soon found, and without compunction 
wee, Carried out, a plan of bitter 








or 
an 


to 
shock it thus received : he could 
forgive, but to forgot was a far more 
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difficult task ; and the m h 
natural to his disposition receiv 
from that night of terrible excitement 
and bitter mortification 2 great and 
gaduting accessiun. It had painfully 
dispelled many happy illusions, weak- 
ened many trustful feclngs, and dis- 
sipated for ever much upon which his 
‘warm and enthuriantic heart hud fed ; 
and although in his outward conduct 
no change was to be observed, he 
could not but feel some portion of 
contempt for friendship which had eo 
fecbly withstood the first trial it had 
been subjected to. Paolo, Lawless, 
Strange, and o few other men who 
had remained true to him, were, of 
course, exempt from this, The 
explanation of the former had been 
8o full, his Tepentinre ro nincere, bis 
love for Freeling eo evident, and the 
abject villauy of Crawtord so palpable, 
that he had ut once been restored to 
the place he had previously held in 
the mind of his friond, al they 
Ddecame inseparable gman It 
was abuut three o'clock up the 
Sunday following the events recorded 
in the last chapter, that Freelmg, 
leaving Pavlo at the house of the 
Signore Santini, strojled leisurely 
through the city, directing his rteps 
to the Porta St, Paolo, Leaving 
the Campo Vacini, and skirting the 
Aventine, he reached the banks of the 
Tiber. Tt waa very low, and it was 
only by the eddies caused by anvient 
subetruction that ite motion was to be 
detected. 

Fussemod by a deep and irresistie 
sensation, Freeling gazed upon t! 
deserted city and sluggish river. He 
found amelancholy pleasure in traciug 
an between the fair fubrica 
he had evoked uround him so aud- 
denly laid low, and the once 8, 
now buildings, before him— 
between the buoyunt and full current 
of his hopes, now dried up, and the 
shrunken aul lifeless waters, His 
heart sunk within him as, reverting to 
the causes of his depression, he said, 
bitterly, “And sree) trae fale 9 Are 

equally le dreams 
baseleas 1” He wandered on. 


rays of the many 

ie Sera aie Reo 
on 

poble forms had been created, what 
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glorious beings bad the hand of 
genius called forth! Excited by these 

ughts, and deriving consolation 
and fortitude from them, Freeling 
walked slowly on, and before he wag 
aware of its proximity found himself 
at the gate of the Euglish cemetery. 
He walked mechunically in that 
oft-trod path, and almost started a8 
the white tombs met his eye. These 
too were wrought from white marble 
and they recorded the fallacies 
hope, the hanclessness of dreams, the 
emptiness of fame. With an eager 
morhidness his mind caught the more 
abcaretal, theme, and he re his 
pale forehead agninst the iron gate, 
and gazed with au unnatural fascina- 
tion upon a spot of Juxuriant grass, 
which he hud mentally fixed upon as 
the place he would choose for his own 
grave. He felt ao utterly wretched, 
so profoundly subdued, that the bi; 
teurs, bitter and heart-wrung, courses 
slowly down hin cheek, and for the 
first time in his life he weut away 
without entermg. 

A strain of merry music and the 
loud laughter of a party of peasants, 
who, sufficiently elevated, were leav- 
ing the cellars of Monto Testacio, 
recalled Frecling to himeelf, and, 
dashing anile the fulling tears, he 
started, and applying to himeelf a 
term which would have offended 
him vastly if any one else had done 
Bu, he strode home as if there were a 
north-east wind aud severe frost, 
instead of a sirocco and the thermo- 
meter at ninety in the shade. 

The following morning he awoke 
late, aud found his room occupied by 
several men who rallied him upon hig 
idleness. Completely restored by the 
alin thoughts of the night, and a few 
hours of tranquil sleep, he answered 
them gaily, and making a hurried 
breakfast proceeded to get hia draw- 
ing materials in order :-~as they were 
in any thing but orderly condition, 

in occupied some time, and at 
length, Lawless, Strange, Paolo, and 
Fresling were left alone, the others 
having obeyed various mysterious 
messages and disappeared. a 
« ou, Freeling,” exclaimed Law- 
Teas, “of all the careless, desultory 
fellows I ever saw, you are the worst ; 
youtellme with the gravest face where 
every thing is, and the fact is, that no- 
phing in any wi ere. Igiveitup—there 
is no grey book here, I am certain.” 
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“No, that’s brown, and not six 
leaves left. It must be found-—I can’t 
go without it; for I am determined 
to make my aketches in chalk. Iam 
persuaded that you can carry away 
more in one hour”—— 

“Now, dear fellow, be reason- 
able. It’seleven o'clock ; and if that 
vehicle stands in this sun while you 
give us a lecture, it will tumble to 

iecen.” 

“Eleven o'clock !—imporsible,” said 

eling. ‘Paolo, just run to the 
Greco, and sec if there are avy Ictters 
for me.” 

Paolo flew, and Froeling proceeded 
in a listless manuer to look for his 
book. His spirits seemed suddenly 
to havo deserted him. In a few mo- 
ments Paolo’s atop waa heard on the 
staira, and Freeling said: “Do you 
know, Lawless, I have a horrible pre- 
sentiment of ill news, I hope there 
are no letters for me, that 1 may be 
made ashamed of my weakness. This 
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vile thing has made me aa nervous as 


“Che gioja! eccone !”” said Paolo, 
as he pl: two in his hands. 

Freeling took them, and hastil; 
opened one. He read a few lines, and 
tearing the second open, perused it 
eagerly ; then bowing lus heul and 
covering his fave with both hands, he 
seemed for a moment stunned At 
last, starting up, he said, “Lawless, 
T spust go iustantly to England. My 
aother is Al dying dead I fear ala 
they peak of hope. my ke; 
=a the desk you vt find A she eats 

me my passport, and order s post— 

eed nha be realy. Strange, 
will you take this to Torlonia’s ant 
get me Kome money? twenty pounds 
will do, -no, I nist go myzelf,-~ 
come, Iet us go. Paolo, my dear boy, 
come with me: I will tell you what 
to do for me ;” and with a calm but 
rapid step he descended tho stairs, 


CHAPTER VITi. 


Our tale is necessarily sufficiently rad, 
and we willingly pasa over all details 
of poor Freeling’s journey of dark 
Buspense ; and leave to that which 
glone can do it justice—the imagiuna- 
tion of the reader—the bitterness of 
his grief when tho futal tiding, that 
all -was over broke upon his spirits, 
jaded and worn dywn by intense ex- 
citement, and absolute want of re . 
For several days he shut himself up 
in hia own room ; and when at last 
he joined the family party, he was 

as if ten years had pasred 
over his head. A deep and settled 
gloom had taken posacasion of his 
mind, and he performed the sad duties 
devolving upon him with a pune- 
tilious and almost mechanical exacti- 
tude, None would have dreamed tho 


stern rer of the sorrow which con- 
him, his melancholy would 
have appcared to the su: ob- 


werver effect of some long past 
trial, At night only, in the solitude 
of his chamber, did he loose the re- 
straint which he imposed upon him- 
self, and give vent in sionate 
lamentation to the agony of his soul. 
All this is incident to goneral life, 
and sa we have to speak of a peculiar 
phase, we gladly avail ourselves of the 


The Se atl remember in Craw- 


ford’s speech an allusion to an attach- 
ment usumed to exist in Freeling’a 
heart. How he had berome ac- 
quainted with this fact we know not; 
suffice it to say, that it was correct. 
In his boyhood the Pinymato, in his 
youth the companion, of Agnes Mor- 
ton, Frecling had awakened with 
couscious manhood to a knowledge of 
the illusive naturo of the tie which 
ound him to his cousin. The con- 
viction of how different it was to that 
supposed to exist between them by 
her parents, and his knowledge of 
many circumstances which led him at 
once to the conclusion that his fate 
would furnish no exception to the old 
prover, combined, or rather com- 
ing with, e nature straightforward 
and simple in the highest sense of the 
term, produced in him a state of mind. 
to be described. His better 
nature triumphed, and without risk- 
ing the happiness of her he loved so 
well, he ep Sronly and plainly to 
her parente. er mother, aa 
in such casea, waa kind and ielding ; 
but her father, proud, irascible, and of 
violent prejudic at once, and in the 
Most unmistakable manner, 
his consent, and was induced not 
to forbid oer his house by the 
ion of his wiser wife, that each 


a aiep would, more probabiy than aoy 
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other, lead to the result he eo much 

that of awakening his child 
to the knowlodgo of the state of her 
lover's heart, Under certain, and to 
him uncndurablerestrictions, Frecling 
‘was accordingly permitted to visit nt 
his uncle’s house; but his high apirit 
revolted froin the imposcd duplicity 
of appearing to be indifferent, when 
his whole ron! waa mrning with the 
moat ardent love; and taking adyan- 
tage of concurrent circumstances, he 
formally embraced the profession of 
8 painter, and ted tu andon, to lose 
in tho excitement of a new pursuit 
the misery of a hopeless attachment. 
After two ycars of application he had 
with difficulty iadne his parents to: 
allow him to proceed to Rome : a visit 
resulting, as we have seen, in any 
thing but unalloyed happiness, and 
terminated stuldenly by the iline-s of 
his father, The death of lis uncle, 
which had happened several months 
previous to thut of his father, had 
roused in Frecliny’s heart thut iccl- 
ing which time, travel, and new ox- 
citements had for the moment sub 
dued ; but conscious of the pecanin 
a ties surrounding him, he jad 
after a brief strugele, once more laid 
this, as he thought, ts rest. 

‘Thrown again, aud under such cir 
cumstances, Into the suciety of Agnes, 
it is not to be wondered at that -en- 
timents which had been controlled, 
‘but never destroyed, burst forth with 
renewed vigour ; or that, bumning in 
every impassioned word, sulxdiuing 
every tone, and animating every av- 
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tion of the gifted and graceful youth, 
such feelings should, cre long, make 
an impression upon tho heart of a 
young and susceptible girl, Be this 
asit , three months had scarcely 
elapxed before Frecling wes made the 
baphiest of men by Agnea consenting 
to become his wife. By the death 
his father Freeling became posvessed 
of a property which, with the pro- 
Dable results of his professional ex- 
ertionx, would place them in a posi- 
tion of at Jeant comfort. 

Freeling pressed with the natural 
ardour of a young man for an imme- 
diate union but as by ber father’s 
will Agnes war forbidden to marry 
Lefore she was twenty, of which ehe 
wanted only a few months, it was 
after mech diseusion finally arranged 
that her lover should ut once set off 
for Ttaly, and that Agnea and her 
aother should join hin in Rome, in a 
short time. As Frevling’s affairs re- 
qnired Lis immediate presence, he. 
consented with tolerable grace to this 
arrangenent, consoling himself and 
his betrothed for the present separa- 
tion by vividly sketching to her the 
delight. of wandering touetioer amid, 
the ghaious Keeney which he bad 4o 
cften Ageribed, and ameng which 
they were to pasr several yours of 
thei life, a determination rendered 
wine hy the extreme delicacy of Agnes’ 
health, and Freeling’s resolution, wn- 
der his altered circumstances, to do- 
vote himself entirely to the highor 
branches of his profession. 





COAYTER Ls. 


Ir was on the 15th of October, that 
Freeling onco more entered the Eter- 
nal City. It was midday, aud tho 
Piazza det Popolo was literally flooded 
with light ; it churchoa and magnifi- 
cent of standing iu brilliant relief 
against a blue which no Englishmen 
credit without necing, and many reli- 


glously deny even whon it canopies 
Yaeredulity, Like all imagina- 


a Froelitig waa pocull 
Serer 
from the close vehicle, in which \co- 
vered with dust, and suffoca! 
three fat monks, he had tra’ 
Peet aioe aed dctightapee oaett 
ion wy 
Before him, bat waa eocn roused from 


is reverie hy 2 man, who, touching 
his hat, demauded in a husky and fur- 
tive voice the key of his portmanteau. 
Freeling put his hund in his pocket, 
and drew forth a key of peculinr form, 
more clowely resembling a current coin 
than any thing elxo, but which never 
faila to zecure the respoct of a Roman 
douanier ; and being politely informed 
that all was pronto, took his place 
and drovo to the Franz Hotel. _ Find- 
ing, from the address-book at Monal- 
dini’s that few of his friends were re- 
d, Freeling sought the house of 

the Sifmore, Santini, tolerably sure 
see proba be alse tome at 
al ‘01 un- 

expected, Paolo’s delight at sceing 
Freeling oxpressed it in the most 


passionate manner. He laughed, 
cried, and laughed again, and finally 
seizing his hand, co’ it with kis- 
sos, and bathed it with tears of joy. 
Frooling was greatly affected, but the 
emotions of joy, alas ! for human na- 
ture, are far more transient than those 
of woo; and ina very short time they 
were conversing as soberly as if the: 
had never been parted, except. indeed 
that, now and then, Paolo would start 
Up. aad placing both his hands on 

eeling’a shoulders, look into his 
face, with hia large black cyen swini- 
ming with tears, and declaring that 
he was pits bello che mat, resume his 
seat, as if what he had ¢ had been 
the result of any agoncy except that 
of his own volition. 

Freoling’s first care, after the ar- 
rangement of his pecuniary affaiin, 
was to rearch for a studio suited to 
his altered circumstances and ¢x- 
tended ains, Several days were thus: 
exnpluyedd withont success; but, just 
oa ho was on the point of giving it up 
in despair, a fortunate accrdcut led 
him to the Vicolo dei Greci, in which 
he found on i atelicr, un- 
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swering in all respects to his wishes. 
Ho took it without hesitation, and in 
defiance of Paclo’srepeated assurances 
of the danger of occupying in Rome 
house so newly built. To fit up 
this studio, so a8 to satisfy his almost 
fastidious taste, occupied much of 
his time, and ali the thoughts he 
conld spare from his fair cousin. 
Nothing could exceed tho almost 
boyish Timpatience with which he 
watched the slow progress of the 
alterations, or enjoyed their comple- 
tion. His whole inind secmed divid- 
ed, and perhaps nore ejually so than 
abe would have desired, between 
Agnes und the sturio, at once the 
‘ont spacious, the most convenient 
the best lighted, aud most beautif 
in Rome. In its minutest arrange- 
ments, the feeling of the lover directed, 

aste of the painter. Not one of 
the inmmumerable purchases he mado 
Was completed without reference to 
ns futue bride; and, as mey easily 
Ve imagined, the result of this union 
sas a studio the cuvy and aciniration 
of all has companions, 














CHALTLE & 


In was a bright, glad morning, in the 
Leginning of Novewher, that with a 
light step and joyous face, Frecling 
vaulted up the narrow stairs, und said 
with a feeling of irrepressible mirth, 
as he pressed Paolo’s hand, “Thank 

iy dear boy, at lant this is mine 
own! all perfect, all complete, and no 
fear of interruption, for] havejust paid 
that rascally suratore his last pu. 
Oh, that ia well dono! is it not £? con- 
tinued he, looking at a most excel- 





lently made brusb-table; “Iut I 
wonder how long things will continue 
in this order? Lo mz, I feel s0 light 





and happy, I think it would be a goud 
omen to commence a picture toxlay. 
I will, too! Thore’s a goodly pile of 
ganvasses! Bravo, Madame Hayard ; 
I think I will jnst paint one more 
et to ploswe Agen” and the 

lime, just to eB,” an 
hay py youth ran on, taking little or 
Teaming agutast fue pumstchyiocs, with 

eB Ipiccs, 

& ‘foun under his arm. 

* , What the deuce is the mat- 
ter wit desperate 


you, man? You 
kill-joy, don’t you see Iam as merry 


Freeling paused suddenly, for the 
arent bluck eyes of Paolo swam with 
tears, und lis hand trembled violently, 
ag untying the folio, he took ont of it 
a mnguiticent palctte, of perfect form 
and woikmanship, and presenting it 
4o Freeling, said, in a choked aud agi- 
tated voice, “May your happiness 
Img continne, dear Freeli fa 


3 
whew ‘you aro painting “with 
paletée pictines which will make your 
fiune, think of me, and believe that 
the whole world will contain no one 
whe will so glory in your greatness 
ars ea? ep ere ia . 
lear follow,” said Frecling, 
interrupting him, and wringlag 
hands, “I aceept your beautiful pre- 
sent with re my licart ; een 
am 4 great man, as you must needs 
have me to be, you will be the same 
to me you are now, the Kindest, gen 
bost friend Ihave. But do not 
allude to the 


past—I never even 
think of it ; and, after all, perhaps wo 
ato the truer friends for all that has 


i. How beautiful itis! How 

it will look sot! I will try it at 
once ;” and with the skill of practice, 
and in the order of pure taste, be pro- 


ceeded to arrange the coloura the 
polished surface, Paolo watched the 
Speration with unalloyed pleasure, for 
ough himself a painter, he was 
one of those opie, who with power 
to doalmost all things well, invariably 
did everything il]; and the skill of 
Freeling, and the effect of the well- 
colours, charmed him. But 
it was quite evident that he was not 
at his ease, and aftcr a pause, ho said, 
aa he walked towards the door of the 
inner room and opened it, “ You don't 
mean to sleep here yet, surely!” 
“Indeed I do; isit not verynice and 
snug? I shall slumber and dream, 
and get up in the night and paint pic- 


tures in my sleop. Not sleep here? 
Why, wy dear hoy, do you think that 
bed and dressing-tuble, with chair und 
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hernalia, are for my lay figure? 
‘o be sure Taball slecp Bet 

“Well,” said Paolo “YL 
think you are quite mad, and T en- 
treat you to othor lo if you 
will not believe me. I tell you it is 
death to sleep in a room ao newly 
built. Don’tyou know thatourstucco 
is absolute pouwn f” 

“T have heard so, but I have not 
the smallest faith in the atory, aud 
I think I am poison-proof; 80 don’t 
alamn yourself on my account. I 
ahall not sleep there for eome days, 
for I have taken my rooms at Franz 
until pexh Wedintad y ; but on. that 
night 1 ~hall certainly tempt my fate 7” 
and with that he took his Char 
and with a rapid and masterly han 
drew in the outline of a picture. 


CHAPTER Xt 


A Few days after thia, Freeling was 
aitti <lreasod at his curel, pit 
ing diligently upon his picture, 
simple breakfast scarcely cmumenced 
yet, atone cold (for it was nearly ten 
° and it had beon brought to 
him at nine), when Paolo entered and 
exclaimed, “Oh, Freeling, under hea- 
ven never wasfeltsucha day ? It iaposi- 
tive 1 vice to waste it in-doorn 
come for a walk. (hb, that ix 
coming on well; I really think we 
might find a study fur that gateway 
which would repay you for your goad- 
nature. 1 intend to make a day of it, 
80 if you won't come, nay so, and 1 
will te off; but I winh you would 
come. Do! there’s a goud fellow.” 

“ Well, but is it so very fine?” 

“Indeed it is quite divine. I assure 
you it is, Do onue!” 

_ “Andiaino dunque,” said Freeling, 

rising. “Heigho! I’ linve quite for- 

gotten my breakfust. Look here, 

iu; don’t you think that isa good 

re ‘ és Hatter myself that it 
glaze out gloricusly.”” 

“Indeed the whole thing astonishes 
me and how, in the name of. 
ail that ia American, do you work ? 
Why, the picture is nearly finished.” 

“@h, far from that indeed ; 1 some- 
times think that it never will be. I 
shall be giad to get out fora fow 
for I really do Tite we 
and moreover, I have a fit of the blues. 
T don’t and won’t believe my room is 
shee waking? YF 





U 


Pacto listened with intense atten- 
tion, and Lin face, reflex of every 
thought, suddeuly Jost ita animated 
expression, 

“Now, Freeling, don't be foolhardy; 
if you are not well, we won't go, an 
Yon xhall see nomebady.” 

“Pxhaw! nonsense! I am only feel- 
ing a negation of wellness, not any po- 
sitive illness, and the walk will do me 





But his friend was not to be so easily 
penuaded. His atteution once drawn 
to the subject, he began to find that 
Freeling did not leak #o well, had not 
een in such good spirits, and urged 
hia point with so much earnestness, 
thut Freeling finally consented, if he 
did_ not feel_quite recovered the 
walk, to sve Dr. D— the following 
mmorming. 

“ And now,” he said to Paolo, “let 
us drop the subject; I shall soon 
be well, and we will do nothing but 
enjey the day. Whore shall we go?” 

“Oh! T want very mach to go to 
the Jonte Lomentano, I cannot get 
my picture right ; I think it is because 
T have some radical error in the local 
eolour.” 

« Ebbene, the Ponte let it be ;” 
and taking each # light sketch book, 
and drawing materi wetti and @ 
flask of wine, the two friends saltied 
forth. It was indeed a glorious day, 
one of Siese rare sven in the sunny 
south, when every thing seems im- 
‘ued with, and refracting ht, when 
every common form becomes i 
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and beantiful things stand forth in their 
net jovelinees and snarvellous 

baffling and del 
As they walked nd cli tothe Porta 
Pia, Froeling’s elate step and ringing 
voice soon told how suaceptible to 
such influences he was, and Puolo, 
‘unconscious of the all-powerful nature 
of this caune, saw in its rapid effect. 
the antidote to his fears ; and in half 
an hour two lighter-hoarted beings, 
to all outward appearances, were not 
te be found in Rome ; they talked 
Tightly and gaily until just beyond 
the St. Aynese Church, where the 
walls, which so mar this, and almost 
all the great approaches to Rome, 
cease, and they stood upon the rising 
ground, overlooking the object of their 

The Campagua lay spread ont 
in all its power and besnty at their 
feet, dyed in # thousand tes, and 
rich ite abundant and spenkmg 
associations, Upon its vast expanse 
the cloud-shadows played as upon the 
ven, The bright river flowed on its 
way, now lost between the risiug 





grounds, now giving life aud beauty 
to the broad valleys of chequered 
reeu. Hero and there, absolute em- 


dimenta of the picturenque, beauti- 
ful hills, crowned with ruined hamlets, 
and the old enstelli rone in all the 
wonderful accident of tight and shade, 
Jending iv the strength of shadow, or 
the brilliancy of light, a aew and peen- 
liar beauty ‘to the scene. The bat- 
tlemented” bridge -the dilapidated 
towers - the hut-von ed tombs of 
bygone times- the Jong lines of aque- 
duct—the distant mountains, and the 
gorgeous sky, apoke of alt times, and 
whispered of cternity— the records of 
the past the evidences of the preseut: 
are they not ulways ueut of the 
future? “There is evmething in tho 
Roman Campugue which speaks to the 
rest heart with a ce of power. 
the mind, God-stamped, te the 
imaginative and cultivated intellect, 
what doew it not unfoll? To meh it 
haa something kindred with the two 
mighty idvaa which confound and 
baile human intelloct —Infinity— 


Eternity. It is probably the largest 
idea which, repleto aa it ie with a 
myriad associations, the mind van take 
in; and perhaps it is this which gives 
it that wonderful charm 
bow, and for which none can satisfac- 
tarily account. 

Freeling Paolo stood long in 
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silence, contemplating the scene before 
them, and when they moved, it was as 
by a common instinct, for neither 
spoke ; and they reached the ancient 


without exchanging a word. 
ui there ! did you ever see—— 
look at Monte Genaro,” exclaimed 


Paolo, as mounting the Mons Sacer, 
they again commanded the whole 
range of mountains from Soracte to 
tho Alban Hills, and the sea ; “Cis it not 
beautiful # And look at Tivoli.” 

“It is beautiful, indeed!” said 
Freoling ; “how wonderfully distinct ! 
But where is your point 1” 

“Oh, hero it is. Very well, now 
set to work, man ; and while you get 
in yowr colour, I will draw some of the 
details of the foreground for you.” 

“Will you, indeod ! 
fellow you are !” 

And chatting of art, artista, and art 
criticism, the day wore pleasantly 
away. In common with all painters, 
who look upou their profession in any 
other or higher light that of a 
qeuns of obtaining money, orof avoid- 
ing the evils of poverty, Freeling felt 
strongly upon the latter subject, and 
spoke with contempt of the general 
character it assumed in his own coun- 


try. 

“fy it not extraordinary,” he raid 
to Paolo, in annwer to an observation 
he had made ; “isit not extraordinary, 
that ina land in which every other 
class of men ix properly and efficiently 
represented in the public press, the 
professors and etudenta of the beauti- 
ful and ameliorating arts of painting 
and sculpture are left, with little ex- 
ception, to the tender mercies of men, 
whose iguurmice is only equalled by 
the reckleskness with which they out- 
rage alike the rules of art and the 
amenities of society? What is more 
common than to see the work of 5 
yorng inan who, in the solitude of his 
studio, struggling aguinat the evi 
of poverty, and, it may be, ill-health, 
sustained by the one hope which 
hovers over his easel by day and 


‘What a good 


1 besutifies his dreams by night—what 


to sce such & 
more or Jess than 
ich some coarse 


more common 
work made nothi 
the pivot upon w! 
jest or us witticism is made 
hea Hov often might the talent 
wus heartlesaly crush we been 
lifted onward and to hi 
excellence gentle and j 
eriticism ! matty & 30 s beart, 
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bow much of genius, how janch of 
lofty sspiring, becu witherod 
the of a critic, whose spi it hay- 
ing nothing of affinity with what is 
pure, or beautiful, or high, fastens 
with a reaintless attraction to kindred 
error, and curboldened by Jung impu- 
nity in wrong, restiuined by no prin- 
ciple of right, in the irrosponsible 
recklessness uf the imposing wwe, Boat 
ters before the bewildered public as- 
sertiona which the simple troublo of 
comparing any two of them with each 
other would expose in ther naked 
absurdity.” oes 

“But,” interrupted his friend, “real 
talent should be independent of such 
enemies ; and I dontt whether the 
undeviating fnlsumeness of our art 
flattery—for the word criticism docs 
not apply —is not worse than even 
that which you describe.” 

“With your latter position I have 
nothing to do. It may be that, laut 
a8 one system is, yours is yet wore 5 
‘but rf regards Jour first I cannot 
possibly arent to it. Genius, in many 
of its developments, involves a mind 
sensitive and nicely balanced. It 1s 
at once the preiogutive and the 
punishment of ‘ius to invest all 
things with a value and au import- 
ance which, although nut abstractedly 
true, ia not the legs s0 practically, as 
it affects the individual. In ordinary 
life the man of genius fecls a» the herd 
do, under its strangeat phases ; and, 
in extraordinary cirenmetane ae 
mone but the gifted can. feel. do 
not wish to destroy criticism. On 
the contrary, I know it to he capable 
of sroat goud ; but I would fain sco 
it placed upon a tutully different foot- 
ing to that which it now vecupica. 

in it that while clever medical 
or legal men review works of medicine 
or law ; while authors criticise poeta, 
gad civines ‘pass sentence ‘upon theo- 
lugical compositions, the poor painter, 
and still wore ill-used sculptor, ate 
connigned to the caprice of some dis- 
appointed littorateur, the flippant 
impertinence of come olf-croated con- 
Bolgseur, or the cold-blooded 1 folly of 
some ung aspirant to tho bar 
It makes me mad.” 
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was influenced by the change 
was taking place. 
hey attracted ty a Aight of turds 
wi attrac s fi i 
Freeling turned 4 head, and started. 
The beauty of the sky was completoly 
thick volumes of mist rolle 
m the Alban hills, whilo above 
them, tier upon tier, each and 
nore threatoning than the last, swept 
onwards dense masses of solid cloud. 
The cattle, which a little while before 
were spread over the pasture, were 
huddled together seeking tho nearest 
shelter, or looking wistfully at the 


ye 

“We shall never escape that,” said 
Paolo, in answer to Frecling’s hurried 
injunction to put up his drawing ; 
“what shall we do ?” 

“Make the Lest of our way home, 
to be sure.” 

“Yes, of course; but it’s rather a 
hare, ane T have not half done my 

4 


enna, 
that 


“Confownd the sketch, my dear 
fellow ; pruy be quick : do you not seo 
it already Degina to rain ? 

And laehing and talking the friends 
hastily put up their materinls, and 
descended the Mons Sacer. Leaping 
the fenee they gained the road, ad- 
justed their traps, and prepared. as 
the saying is, to put their foot 
forward, aud make for the city. 

The air was stil] an death ; and one 
hy one, the drops, “ the first of a thun- 
der shower,” fell heavily, and with 
cminons distinctners to the ground. 
The light diminished with a rapidity 
almost alurining, and involuntarily the 
friends looked each other in the face, 
They were just starting, when a boy, 
who had almost gained the spot upon 
which they stood, uttered a cry 80. 
of bitter and heart-wrung agony, #0 
wild, so piercing, that both men start- 
ed, aud felt the blood rush from their 
cheeks. We was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, tall, slight, and well 
made : “hie face, evidentiy ‘bea 





was stained with tears, and dia 
by the violence of the paasion which 
had found vent in the painful 7 
Freeling turned 
familiar Italian, 


¢ 4 cry. 

immediately, and, 

asked what’ was the 
boy fell at bi 


1958] 
the wi but he feared she 
would not come through the rain. 


@ doctor, had no medicines, and, 
therefore, could do no good, he point- 
ed, with carnest entreaties, that he 
would go, toa small red brick building, 
once a tomb; and, without waiting 
for a reply, off in an opponite 
direction, It was not in Freeling’a 
nature to shun any duty of the kind 
thus une: ly imposed upon him, 
and Paolo would have followod him 
to the world’s end ;—so they staried 
without further delay ; and now run- 
Bing, now wilking, son reached the 
but. Freeling knocked geutly at the 
door, and awnited a sinnmons to enter. 
All was silent, save a low whine, Aud 
and wncarthty, which coutinuedl with- 
out intermission. The door stood 
ajar; and, on his cautiously opening 
it, a spectacle mot hia eye from which 
he turned with a pickenine shrulder, 
A moment's pate restored him, suid 
he entered slowly into the room. It 
was a low vanited chamber, ronghly 
hewn out of tho solid brick) of 
which it was composed, lighted only 
y an ill-shupen aperture, cut in a 
fanting direction through the uas- 
sive roof. In one corner wax a amall 
brazicr of live charcoal, near which a 
being, scarcely to be called hamnan, 
drivelled_and chattered in helpless 
idiocy. By his side lay one of those 
fine, sh: , Bagneious brutes, the 
terror ant defence of the Campana. 
Aa Frecling entered the doy rose and 
led a low, subdued growl, looked 
long and wistfully intw Freeling's face, 
and lay down ayuin with his nose be- 
tween his paws, and his bright eye 
fixed on the new comer; Paolo re- 
mained under shelter of the thich 
‘wall, watching the coming storm. At 
the farthor mide of the door, upon a 
sw sheep skins, lay a woman whose 
Moments were evidently ap} h- 
She waa worn and emacinted to 
& «grec painful to behold, aud thore 
wa? *pon her white face an expression 
of ™ pelese anguish which fell cold 
She young peitier, ‘taying his ket 
painter. ing his skete! 
bool on the ground, Frecling advanced 
towards her, Pave aaa gleam of re- 
flected light fall upen the dying 
woran, and revealed what the ob- 
sourity 











had hitherto concealed—an 
infant apparently not more than three 
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or fonr days old clinging to the food- 
fous bosom of tho poer mother, whose 
thin arms and long fingers wero 
twined around the child with an ex- 
jon of intense and lonate 
votion not to be doseril The 
wretched woman seemed torn iy the 
mighty conflict between maternal, vey 
which claimed every. thought, 
every look, and herd to gaze wy 
# small crucifix which hung over her 
heal. Deeply mov ing knelt 
for her. Poor 
acknowleige it 


by her side and praye 
id ont 
‘a gentlo inclins- 


thing ! she coul 

by aslight smile an: 

tion of the hoad ; she pressed the child 
closer to her heart, and seemed to 
pray inwardly. Her lips moved—yt 
no voice came forth, She war fast 
sinking, Presently sho 

ly an effort, and whispered in uccents 
of pupplicating anxiety, 

“Will yon care far my child ?” 

“Twill,” said Frecling ; and a amile, 
Teantiful as an angel’s, parsed over 
her fare, aud died away in a look 80 
changed, so calm, so happy, that 
Freeling was startled by its radiant 
beauty. Sumething cold, damp, touch- 
el his cheek ; it was the areat dog, 
who, unobserved, had followed him 
to the bed, if that rade pallet wight 
deserve the name ; aud now, as if he, 
too, could read that bright, glad ami 
and felt the gratitude which gave it 
hirth, he licked his cheek, aud brushed 
against him. By a natural impuise, 
Freeling stroked kindly the poor crea- 
ture’s head, which he answered by a 
Jew whine of pleasure ; and, walking 
away, resumed his placo by the idiot 
child. Freeling turned to the poor 
woman, whose thin, white lips moved 
mpidly, but he strove vuinly to catch 
tle inarticulate sounds, or eye re- 
sumed a momentary lustre, and then 
closed 7 bight, a8, with one ane 
sive sob, she pressed her infant feel 
to her heart—and died. 

Freeling knelt by her side, and, 
placing his haud w her heart, con- 
vincod himself of the presence of the 
spectre. As he rose the door opened, 
and the boy who had directed him 
there entered with that step of can- 
tious _anxicty which tells 20 
of sickness and fear. He was follows 

a strange wild figure, a woman 
who might have been the of 
ous of the Fates by Michael 
Without a word, or deigning to 
at either Freeling or Paclo, 4 had 
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crept in some minutes before, and who 
watched with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and dread the issue just 
narrated, she stride with a rapid, 
‘nervous step to the bed. 
“2 worth, aciocvo !” screamed the 
turning with a threatening ex- 
pression to the boy, “ed @ bimbo 
pure,” she continued, with difficulty 
‘releasing the dead child from the en- 
twined arms of its mother. “ Acci- 
dente! dragging me through the rain 
for nothing!” und throwing the in- 
fant's body carelessly do’ beturned: 
towards the door. Frecting advanced, 
and placing himeelt abruptly before 
her took out his purse, La moment 
she stopped, and her eye listened Ike 
ee 's, a8 she held ont her withered 





“No, no,” raid Freelin 
—I wish to talk to you,” and with 
wome little ditticulty he induced the 
woman, ander promise of a kirze re- 
ward, wud the gift of a seude, to re 
main all pight and take cary of the 
dead bodies, and to minister to the 
wretchedness of the unleppy hoy, 
who, in a paroxyam of ericf. had flane 
himself upon the ground, tearmg his 
hair and beating hia Wweast. in that 
wild ungovernable passion in which 
the sorrow of a seutheru ix xo prove 
toexpend iteelf. ‘Taking a rad survey 
of the miserable apartment, and ylun- 
ning in his own mind a mode of re- 
lieving the eurvivon, Freeling yielded 
to the solicitations of Paolo, atid pro- 
mising to return on the morrow, re- 
sumod his books, and with a xddened 
heart once more started for the city. 
The nd was wet—the rain fell 
heavily the thrauer njed almost 
incessantly, and the wind, gusty and 
Violent, drove the rain, half converted 
into ice, sharply in their faces. Tt-was 
nearly dark, and the aky was onc un- 
broken mass of clond. They could 
barely distinguish their path. 

They had advanced in silence some 
Hhoughth when Pusla etoyped oud, 

wl ala sto, - 
exelained, 


Gen ama nave thie not the 
‘way, we 
ought to have reached ‘thie road tong 
*Y think #0 too— moment— 

+ what ie thas ae © 

know ; nothin; we 
Semomtain tins wo pamed, 
4 believe you are right ; we have 
‘borne too much to the left - the best 


4, “not yet 
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will be to mount that hilt and 
gut onr whereabonta, if we cau: 
but it is very dark, and the rain beats 


in one’s xo that I can hardly 9) 
my eyes. Oh! did you eee that?” 
Prenat not f" said Paolo, 





ful, 
as, livid and Llindin; 4 a flash of 
forked Telitning struck tho ground 
apparently close to thom, and was fol- 
lowed instantancously by an appalling 
crash of thunder. 

“This is not pleasant at all events,” 
said Freeling, as he bounded up the 
acclivity ; “oh, here we are ; Ithought 
we could not have gone far wrong, I 
can just see the old teurh, and the 
Monte Sacra. Come along, for I ara 








wet to the xkin, and feel cold;” and 
the two youthe premed onwards. A 
low, long-coutinued 

They lool 


row! arrested 


their steps, ed round——t10- 


thing w 
vould 
puns 
advanced 
was repeated more savagely than be- 
fore, followed by a low quick bark, 
which, as it ceased, was taken up 
ayain ind again, each tine fainter and 
fiona greater distance, 

“By Heaven! the Campagna doga,” 
waiid Freeluug; and ax he spoke, one 
after another, six or seven of those 
heantifl but flerce amuals advanced 
debberately (owards then, surround- 
ing them at all points and extting off 
the slightest possibility of escape. 

‘An the friendn Htopped and louked 
uemizingly inte each uther’s faces, the 



















stay ‘ped uso. A few experimenta 
convinced them that their only chance 
of safety waa to remain quict until 
rome one came by no means a plea- 
vont alternative, for they were wet 
through, and the rain, although some- 
what less violent, continued to fall 
henyily. 
“Let ua make « dash for it," 
“And be torn tw pieces? Than! 
you, T wonld rather not,” nsid Fre§ 
Jing; “but it-will never do to read 
here, we aiall die of cold and hurr. 
you shout, Pavia; your 
Tian voice will he heard furthe4s ian 
mine ;” and Paolo shouted a shout s0 


Tong, 20 1 I wild, that, apite 
thet oo eat cad seit 


opposite nature of his Free- 
teed aon of dogs leaped 
e whole 

sim wultenconaly for and “a 


forward, vuned 
‘Scithin a few yards of the yours wen. 
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‘Another anch shout,” raid Free- 
ling, cally but eurnestly, “and they 


are upon us. Listen to mo, Paolo; 1 


and be serious, for I tell you we are 
in a position of the greatest peril. 
Any one of those brutes is your mas- 
ter; and as far as I can ace, nothing 
short of a miracle can save ua; but 
at lenat do not Jet us bring wi 
fate upon ws by folly- do noth 
rashly, Look how they wateh ws! it 
ia terrible to die in this inanuer.” 

“Tain stil] for muking a rush of it— 
at all events it will nave you :” und as 
the thonght passed through the poor 
fellow’s mind, Paolo dropped his 
aketch hook, grasped his good stick, 
and dashed forward. 

With a single bound the nearest 
dog reached his throat, It fell at the 
anime instant ; hin skull clett by 3 
foom Freeling’s camp stool. “With a 
hideous howl, the brute gnashed his 
teeth aud dropped lifclenson the grass, 

“On, man.” said Frecling ; nnd be 
fore another reached them the two 
men had pained the plain. 

“Which way?” said Paolo, 

“Straight on, and for your life!” 
seid Freeling; and bounded forward, 

“T can’t leap it.” 

“Nonsense, follow me,” said Free- 
ling; and Jike a deer he leaped over 
a low wall nud a wide ditch, now by 
the rain filled with water. 

He turned — his companion made a 
vain effort, and fell. 

“Save yourself!” he cried in a 
despairing voice, for the dogs were 
close upon him. Tnrning instantly, 
Frecling, by an almost superhuman 
exertion, sprang back across the 
ditch, climbed the wall, and stood hy 
his wile; almost at the xame instant 
the dogs reached them. Standing 

we ngminat the wall, A wit! 
sticka, their blead up, the intrepid 
pair waited the attack. The dogs, 
toasing their } wads und uttering a low 
growl, daw 4 upon them 

“We eto lost, Pavlo; but let us 
make a fight of it!” 

Just at this moment a loud bark 
in an oppreite direction was heard ; 
and splashing through the wet a huge 
enimal of the same breed plunged 
anong the others, and seizing the one 
nearest to Frecling by the throat, 
hurled him on his back, an 1 to 
worry him. The whole pack, acting 
under that pulse 


simultancous imy 
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which so commonly affecta the brute 
creation, cowered, crouched, and slink 
jack, ‘Things were in thia situation 
when the wind, which had partial]; 

fallen, sguin rose with sudden and 

tremendous violence, dashing the rain 
in horizontal sheets, and whirling it 
up to the kky again. The lightuing 
flashed with contimuous and blinding 
vividness, and the earth literally trem- 
Wed wider their feet, as the thunder 
eruhed around them. 

There was a moment's pause, death- 
like and awful; aml then, as if that 
moment had concentrated all its force, 
the tempest burst aleve them. For 
a few momenta Freeling and Paolo 
were shvonded in a thick mpenctrable 
aulplureons mixt; and when, as sud- 
dceuly a» it had come it war borne 
away on the wings of the swift wind, 
they found themselves, with the ex- 
ception of the dog who had ao appor- 
tunely come to their defence, alone. 
The powerful heast lay cowering and 
panting at Freeling’s fect; and did 
not attempt to move, until with a low, 
quick ery, he bounded in answer to 

‘reelng's voice, carexsingly upon hit. 
Frevling patted him kindly, and with 
feclings of unmingled astonishment 
amd gratitude, recognised in his pre- 
server the faithiul ynardian of tho 
jiot hoy. Neither of the young men 
spoke for some minutes, both seeming 
thorvughly impressed by the strange 
adventure with which they had just 
met. At length Frecling, with that 
strong and involuntary shudder, which 
is so sure a sign thut the system has 
received a shock, suid in a low, sub- 
dued voice, 

“Paolo, I am ill, and we had better 
make the best of our way home, I 
rhall not come here to-morrow,” he 
said sadly, as taking his purse from 
his pocket, he tied it securely to the 
dog's collur, “Va! via!” stroking the 
dog’s head, and pointing as he best 
could in the dircetion of the hut. 
“ive me your arm, Paolo; we 
nost find an opening. I should make 
but a poor hand of that now,” he 
continued, ooking sro the space be 
had twice passed. “Come along on 
and feobly and slowly he walked for- 
ward. Witha low. itiful whine, the 
poor dog gazed wistfully at their de- 
parting and then with a 
shake turved suddenly and 
across the Campagna, 
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THE EDUCATION AND PASTORATE OF THE FRISH CLERGY. 


Tuenx has been a ereat accession to 
the number of faithful clergymen in 
the Established Church of England 
and Ireland within living memory, 
attended by an improvement in the 
rand efficiency of their mini- 
strationa ; ond the clevgy sand at 
present higher in eral respect and 
EGmation than they did at pa former 
fod in the history of the country, 
8 sore trials through whuh they 
have had to pasa no donbt ¢ 
to such a bevetivil chanee 
public opinion of the memlers of the 
church generally, influened by a 
happy revival of relions zeal, and 
the Joftier standard of conduct and 
qualifiention required to meet the 
mands of the time, have done A 
more to produce thir result. 
Church hervelf, acting by her cignita. 
ries and most respected ministern, has 
nobly come forwaid with new aypli- 
ancea adapted to altered conditions of 
society, and to the increasing wants of 
the Reople. Westminster, St, Paul's, 
and Exeter Hall open their doors to 
invite the multitude, long negincted, 
to bear the words of truth and love, 
warm from the lips of eur leading 
pastura, It is eneowaxiug to sce such 
ayuxptoms of selfieform Inoue day 
and country uo amount of 1 stance 
on the part of thone im Iigh poution 
ovuld long stave off reforms sought by: 
our public opinion und free press ; 
these are aceumpliched, however, mic 
safely, wisely, aud effectively when 
the constituted authorities thenmehen 
take them in hand. Even in the lat- 
ter case, it is still eurely an importaut 
duty that the presa should lend its 
friendly aid to whatever inprove- 
mente may have een auxpxiously 
commences, and should contribute 
Kindly counrel whenever it muy ap- 
pear to be needed. 7 
recent discusnio in 
which we bore our part, ‘omevrning 
University Reform, and which have 
‘been on the understanding 
‘thet the Board of Trinity College 
theniselves to con- 


















yen of education for the ministry. 
it it was difficult to obtain a con- 
sideration for puch questions amid 
the storm tained by the confficting iu- 
teresta of senior and junior fellows ; 
and though we do uot here further 


enter upon the questions then so pre 
miinently brought Lefore the publi 


nor open this new one in mpport ot 
ly College interests, we think the 
ce of the topica indicated by 
le of uur article ean rearcely be 
o rated, and we believe that we 
licharge a nent friendly office to 
‘nivernity aul to the clergy 
ing our theughts upon them. 
sd acarce)y profess Our respect 
for the activity, und ability, and dia- 
tmyuished merits of the public teach- 
er in the University of Dublin ; 
must certainly the able and respected 
professors of divinity are entitled to 
alt commendation. — Nor is it a 
mutter of nnali edit tu them, and 
thankfiuesa on our part, that our 
divinity achool has been kept free 
from the tamt of Tractarianiam. The 
divimty taining of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and consequently the Trish 
Clete. have ene ved evo the suapi- 
fuavol the malty. This ise 
my te our Chinch and country, for 
whith we desire to record our un- 
fe gratitude. Still, we are not 
fully sutivied that our University, 
on divinity school, our governing 
lunly in Trinity College, and. our re- 
spected piofesnors of divinity and 
their ansintants, have done al) that ia 
required, nll they might have done, or 
all that we trast they will yet do, in 
their rerieun and momentous task. 
paterer: he ihe senna it st 
te yy unprejudiced people, ae 
class, the "rlergy in are a 
more highly educated body than 
those of the church in Ireland ; and 
it is et better nnderetood en the 
ing clergymen who go over to Ia- 
in Eevland from 1; are 
cousidered very inforior to their Eng- 
lish brethren ; that they are 
with feclings which it is often very 
peiniiul: always humiliating to 
we to hear d, and that ex- 
where afew men of tranwendent 
obtain churches on the volun- 






















t have 
had the lion’s share in our poor 
ferments. The usual account of 
the matter with us is, that Englishmen 
aro self-sufficient. Certainly, if we 
aro to wuncede the right to uny people 
to boast somewhat over us, they 
ht tohaveit. We gladly acknow- 
ledge our debt to them for the laws, 
literature, liberties, and many othor 
blessings ‘Which we happily enjoy in 
common. Moreover, we allow that 
they are not chi ible with some 
of our national failings, the reproach 
of which very many of us bear in- 
patiently enough. Still we go 60 far 
a to say, that there ix uo imatter in 
which we may more fairly demand 
from our English brethien © justice 
to Ireland,” than in appealing to their 
goud fecling against the exces of an 
overweening sense and profession of 
their supenwority. Nevertheless, we 
do not think this reason sitticient to 
account for the position of the Irish 
el in England, for we do not find 
it hinders, in other walks of English 
life, Lrighmen fromattaiuing eminence. 
have great confidence m the jus- 
tice and fair play characteristic of 
Englishmen, and we do believe that if 
there was not something defective in 
our system of teaching und training, 
the Trish clergyman would find the 
prejudice we allude to speedily wear 
away. Let us, then, honestly look at 
home, and sce if there be any thing 
in this matter which might be im- 
prov 
Seventeen hundred pounds a-year 
ia certainly no inadequate provision — 
in our opinion it is an excessive one— 
for a professor of divinity. We doubt 
if thore be any such salary pai 









where else to a professor of divinity, 
sarchin ct Oot arid Ghich cause ce 

i ide, which equats it. 
Thisatm, tefore, ia amply sufficient 


to reward the ablest thevlogian for 
the most effoctive services ; and yet 
we havo to lament the barrennees of 
the Engl 
e 

indeed, a Silent Sister. 
some public occasion may emanate, 
onee or twice a year, from the College 
Eom we bring forth no books of 

research, 


oritic orelaborate: 
snd contribute nothing to the 
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advancement of theological learning, 
jon fo, tide’ im the esee of Dr 
exception in the case of Si 
Lee’s learned work on the inspiration 
of the Hol; Scriptures, It is eary to 
conceive that when we do av little, 
the ordinary teaching of our theolo- 
gical classes must de tame enongh, and 
little calculated to produce much men 
ua as those great divines who 
have been the glory of the Church of 
England sinee the Reformation. If 
this could not be holped, and the 
power of intellect and fire of genius 
were withheld from us by nature, 
neither then should it bo blamed ; but 
the system of the University of Dublin. 
is in a great measure the cause of 
what we deplore. The fellows of 
Trivity College, Dublin, are in every 
case the divinity lecturers and Col- 
lege preachers. | None other are 
allowed to teach divinity whatever be 
their qualifications, e ordained 
fellows are almost all divinity profea- 
horn, of assistants to divinity profes- 
fons, whatever be their unfitness for 
the office ; nar is any quahfication 
ever required for an assistant lecturer 
in divinity, save that of his being a 
fellow in’ holy ordera. Tho orters 
are unhappily in most instances 
uccessity of the fellow’s position, and 
not a matter of choice. Scientific 
ability, or at least a memory und good 
cramming in prescribed scientific de- 
tails, are the qualifications fur success. 
at fellowship examination, It is well 
known that the pursuit of mathema- 
tien! subjects and laborious engage- 
went daily in teaching ther, are a 
very drying process ; and that the 
junior fellow why, after two or three 
ours classical or scientific lecturing 
nde luates, to the 
divinity ¢) with a crude selection 
from the notes of Alford's Greek Tes- 
tament, as his divinity capital for the 
day, is not likely to throw much light 
upvun the theme, or much Jove 
for it in the men committed to 
Wiss the goneral type of the Sastat- 
is ig type 
aut’s lecture, but we do say that it is 
no rarity, and lecturers there are who 
do not always take the trouble to read 
beforehand the notes which are the 
sole materials of their lecture. More- 
over, Practically, in no i- 
cere rer eee oe 
pen (as uent 
that be never had himeelf a relish for 
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the study, and no peculiar fitness or 
jualifieation for his post—if he should 
one who was cutircly unknown in 
connexion with any work or labour 
for the promotion of religion at home 
or abroad—can the Board expect that 
the mere fact of his being a Fellow, 
willinake him a benefit and a blessing 
to hia class; or can they trust to the 
magical effet of hia £20 divinity 
lectureship ; or can they not interpret 
the efforta of the mare earnest and in- 
telligent of the divinity students, to 
escape to same lecturer eT qttali- 
fied for hia work? It is imporsible 
to hear the storics which circulate 
freely among the students, and even 
the converentions at the commong 
table, without feeling that some of 
the lecturers, from the sort of ques- 
tions they ask, the theories they pro- 
pound, and the mistakes they fall inte, 
are not the right men to Ivcture and 
instroct for the sacred ministry, of 
which they really know so little them- 
eelves, No one will argue that the 
poachers ead pt ae mletel: for 
some iar nes, or lave 
for the work, Breet of, ag now, 
for holding an oftive which is no 
test of competency at all, the nist 
highly jualifed man being cx- 
eluded if not a Fellow. Fellowship 
in Trinity College, Dublin, qualifies 
for teaching aud examining youre 
men in ecience, and sometnucs fur 
teaching classics also: but it can- 
not be contended that it qualifies 
for teaching any thing cle, certamly 
not divinity. still leas for a monopoly 
in teaching divmity. Nor 
a doubt that if there be any sub- 
ject of a University coume treated ns 
80 unin fant that any one of the 
Fellows body is fit to teach it, and 
sufficiently rewarded for the hovr 
snatched from hia more important 
uuita to earn at it his twenty 
ds Irish, that subject will come 
into discateem, and the students in it 
will be imperfectly instructed. In 
fact, the whole systein of appointing 
remunetating our divinity pro- 
fessore and their assistants, is an ex- 
ample of the goneral rule according to 
which University cndowmenta sre 
distributed. A few senior men divide 
‘between, them the Falk of the endow- 
ment; the fragment at remain are 
all Ghat are available for the main 
patposes of the school 1t is not the 
edqontion of the divinity students 
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which obtains the paramount con- 


sideration in these ap; i 

but interests which are of no eal 
importance to tho University, and 
were never contemplated by the 
founders, 

Lt seems to us, alan, that the want 
of pastoral care in Trinity College is 
an evil of great xnagnitude in itrelf, 
and one which, depriving the candi- 
date for the ministry of all experience 
of what a pastor should be, while he is 
prifeseedly acquiring the ‘qualiBea- 
tions for the pastor's office, leaves him 
mntaucht and uninfinenved on one of 
themost momentone purtsof the sacred 
office. It is possible that the prerent 
system of moral dixcipline in College 
wan suited to the age in which it was 
first entablished, at all events it 
was m accordance with the light en- 
joyed at the time, but that the guar- 
dians to whom so inany anxious pa- 
rents have committed the moral and 
spiritual care of their children should 
continue to discharge their solemn 
trustreat present,in inderd surprising, 
The Fellows of College are alment all 
tem-resident, coming in fora few hours 
cachday during Term. Excnthe Junior 
Than —the only attempt ata tor 
known to the Gullege sytem—in only 
Teired to sleep two or three muhts 
du Che week in College, amd he “pute 
m” these nights, no doubt : 80 that if 
fn clercyman wa» required, and the 
Junior Dean was thought of in that 
«apacity, the student noght send for 
lem owe swy in that capacity, for, 
without di paragemont of the ‘indi: 
viduals whe hold the office in rota- 
tion, without other qualification then 
that it heeomes their turn, it is diffi- 
cult for a resident stulent to concetos 
of a Junior Dean as we are accus- 
tomed to look to the pantor of a flock. 
Wesearcely think it possible, indeed, 
go to conceive of him. The religious 
servicer of the students, “putting in 
two or three chapeln” a week, aro not 
volon' ;the Junior Dean does not 
visit their chambers, and bas not time, 
if he hud the will, to inquire into the 
causes of their neglect of God’s ser- 
vice, to advise them aa to their courne, 
or enter like a pastor with rympath 
into what ommcerns them. His moral 
suasion_is on a very different prin- 
ciple, If the marker returns them 
35 sehcien it ae nueter. of chapels, 
or t em on the 
et ‘of those who come tn io Lane. or 
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are out too often in the week, the 
Oollege porter who knocks with his 
list in hand at a student's door, with 
a awamons from the Junior ‘Dean, 
plainly intimates tho uature of the 
‘oral intercourse ; and if the de- 
witer in the number of chapels is 
not unscrupulous enough to devise an 
available excuve, the fine ia levied, 
and the Junior Dewn, reversing the 
order of the Deralogue, visits the ini- 
quity of the children upon their on- 
offending fathers for thq bencfit of 
cista communis. Our readers may 
ask is there not a College oftiver called 
the Senior Dean, and ia it not his 
part to attend to the moral guardinn- 
ship of the institution in those higher 
aspects which we have alluded to! 
The supposition is natural, fmt, un- 
fortunately, the offive ix cne of those 
which rotate amoug the Senior Fet 
Jows, and, we need searvely add that 
ita duties have come be regarded 
‘ag merely nominal, while it seems pre- 
werved for the sake of the salary which 
it adds to w Senior Fellow's income. 
A.striking proof of the utter inanity 
of this office, ax at preseut worked, 
waa furninhed hy the recent mnhappy 
collision between the police and the 
students in College-yiven. The Junior 
Dean ou that oceasion was yet, 
and exerted himself energetically ; but 
in all the dinewsion that arose on the 
subject in the courts of Jaw, in private 
rovlety, and in the University itself, 
wo never heard the name of the 
Senior ean once nicntioned, nur did 
any body appear to consider that the 
presence of that officer was to be ex- 
pected on the occasion. We yenture 
to say, in fact, that the students in 
general are never aware what nember 
of the Hoard is Senior Dean for the 
year, It appenrs to us a serious bi 
on tho Qneon’s Letter in vontem- 
plation, that it propoacs ta taire tho 
aalary of thix sinecure office froin £100 
to £200 ayry’ Now, if it be still 
thought exp sient that the Senior 
Deon is to d% nothing, why may not 
one fit man be paid udequately to 
devote hia wholc time as a pastor of 
this most interesting und important 
flock within tho College walle, and 
why may the Oolioge not find some 
other way of punishing refractory 
etudente without putting the odious 
work upon the minister; and why 


Poay notthia minister, his brethren. 
in parishes of the land, treat re- 
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igion as 6 volunt inciple, an 
pein it in his cand toners! 


tion, ch it publicly and from bouse 
to house in College, and gather the 
young men, without fines and penal- 
ies, to setvices at rcasonable hours 
provided for their edification? Nor 
is there any reason why he should not 
visit all who, recognising hie office, 
and rexpecting him for his work sake, 
would he ready to receive him, from 
the Provost to the College porter. 

Again, there is no. fesuor of Pas- 
toral Theology in Trinity College, and 
perhaps none is likely now to be ap- 
pointed. Nor does tho practical busi- 
ness of the pastor—nor indeed can it 
well, ns matters stand—form the sub- 
ject of the lectures or the examina- 
tions. We need renreely enlarge upon. 
the serious nature of this defect in 
our great rchool for the ministry. 
We have known some conscientious 
young men_ 80 impressed with the 
senee of their waut of qualification in 
this respect, that with their parch- 
ment of degree and Divinity Testi- 
monium in their packet already, they 
went to live with rome pious clergy- 
men for twelve months longer, 
learn the Jusiness of dealing with 
Jnnnan souk, to gee the work of the 
ministry, aud find out how to dis- 
charge the duties of the sacred office. 
very student caimot afford to do 
thin, and some will not feel the need 
of if ; but anvely the University should 
meke some effort to render this un- 
necessary. If a professorship of Pas- 
toral Theology be cstablished—and we 
here claim this reform in the strongest 
langnage —the ottice, of course, could 
not he given to one of the Fellows, 
but to rome one actually engaged in, 
and acquainted with, the cure of souls. 
If such & man as Pakonham Walsh, 
ur Hamilton Verachoyle, or Maurice 
Day, could spare from his parochial 
duties the time requisite for this moat 
interesting sphere of labour, how 
the in to a inity College, how bene- 
fi an influence opera on the 
life of the resident ethdent = 

If the , ing. in the College 
chapel is the right Ki dof preaching, 
the in the pulpit of every 
gt acted 
wrong ties 
have an opinion that their hing 
should be different from thee gens. 
rally approved outside; and as to 
doctrines and theories, they allow and 
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Zitiost demuand thet all sorts af ques: 


doc- 
‘be discussed. It nsy be fairly 
that there are few articles of 
the Christian faith so fundamental as 
not es to be canvassed and 
questioned, and few of the errors of 


or tines Areod may not 
a] , if not advocacy, oc- 
Bad pelogyi College Pulpit. Our 
readers are not to infer that the Fel- 
Jows and students are not theoreti- 
cally sound in doctrine, for thia they 
are ; but still an aiming at originality 
is relished, and affords matter for ape- 
culation and intellectual criticism, and 
is amusing in proportion as it keeps 
clear of the great realities of religion, 
The sevority of the criticism thence 
arising has given occasion for the aay- 
ing among themselves, that in chapel 
“the Fellows ait in the seat of the 
scornful.” We do not believe that 
such preaching as fills the churches 
of the city of Dublin, where our most 

and valued ministers preacl 

would escape the moat unequivocn 
censure if presented to bless and 
benefit the candidates for the Chrix- 

tian ministry in the College chapel. 
Sentiments similar to these have 
been recently delivered in the College 
pulpit, on a solemn vccasion, 4 a 
member of the University itself. And 
although we cannot priise the Borrd 
for the spirit in which they received 
the advice then offere:l, we are 
quite sure that the preacher's scnti- 
menta made a decp impression on the 
studenta who heard them. We extrart 
the followii 8 from 4 eermon 
Preeched in College by the Rev. Pro- 
reasor Foley, D.v., on the “ Neces- 
sity and Importance of the Pastoral 
Order,” from the text, Titus ii. 7,6 :— 


“TI find that the authors of the here- 
an rien, and infidelities » hich 
disgrace the professing ChristianChurch, 
not exevpting this last dixhonest inun- 
dation from Oxford, which has reflected 
#0 much evil on the Church of Engiand, 


SH 





leases, sorrows, 
and 5 d 
sie joys, Repent 
temourse, reopal, pathetic 
seemed wie ie oreo hircharge 
‘coin’ possessing com. 
pad uavo, sonsctence, und the care of 


{Sept 


luman souls, ocoupy himeelf and the 
in such speculations as I have 
it my duty to censure . The 
pastor, whose heart is in his work, alone 
can tell what » sore bereavement it is to 
be deprived, by any calamity, of that 
quickening and warming qualification for 
‘lic ministry and services which arisca 
From the interests, the joy, and enxie- 
ties of his work from house to house,” 


As @ sample of the earmest evan- 
gelical sermon, which will benefit the 
student nmgh more than merely cold 
criticism and vain theorizing, we take 
the following from thesame ourse. 

“< However, all that 4 minister can be 
and can do, short of the application of 
the uncorruptness of Christ's doctrine, 
will utterly fail in producing the 
end in vicw. Je must ect forth Christ 
first and Lact, 29 God does, to be the only 
renudy of perishing sinners. (Isaiah, 
xhi. 6,7.) It is allowed by all that, no 
petition went up from this failen world, 
to God for the Son of hie love, to redeem 
and nave; but tie not equally adinitted, 
ne it should, that now that has be- 
stowed the gift, every individual sinner 

is the same boundices mercy. Itis 
a true representation of man's unhelicv- 
ing condition, in which Milton describes 
the guilty pr coming up for »entence, 
aftr the first troneyression, and before 
thes had heard propounded the promise 
of divine mercy, which laud the founda- 
thon uf hope und confidence in looking to 
a Saviour— 
“They came, and love was not in their looke 
Aksther to God on tu each other, bet apparent 

guilt, 

And shame, and ion, and oerpalt, 
‘Aud unger, and obstinacy, nad bute, and guile,’ 

“The peopte must be tanght that, when 
Christ comes to any soul, he finds but 
death or seven devils nungled with the 
passions and corruptions of man's nature 
to guard the palace of his heart against 
the Lord. No good thing can Rrecede 
the Saviour in the soul, which te in mid- 
night darknesa till he enters, aud has in 
it nothing that is good in the aight of 











With the following farther sen- 
tences, in ce to the connexion 
of the Fellows of the College with 
divinity education, these extracts may 
he brought to a close :—~ 


“YT heartily wish that the jantor 
rae of this University eae not 
¢ by their hard, imy t, and 

of kind in 
the service of this groat institution, from 
tha enjoyment and qualification to which 
Trefcr ; and that the senior men who in 
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time, as is just, escape the severe toil, 
might seek, a3 some have dang, this 
oad of benefit to themselves and of 

you, my} my 3 
and sas member of ‘chia University, and 
4 minister of Jesus Christ, in the name 
of these young men committed to our 
charge, in the name of the Protestants 
of Ireland, who take the deepest interest 
in all that concerns the working of this 
‘University—in the name of the anxious 
fathers and mothers who commit their 
children to our spiritual care, at this 
most perilous period of their life—I 
earnestly, kindly, respoctfally commend 
my observations, fur what they may 
appear to he worth, to the veneruble 
ralera of this inatitution, inasmuch ns 
they only porscss the powcr and bear 
the niibility of providing for our 
spiritu - 


edification. 

A capital defect in the oducation of 
our divinity student, and one which 
ig as conspicuous in Oxford and Caso- 
bridge us it is in Dublin, is the ab- 
sence of all training in oratory or 
even in correct and effective reading 
of the Liturgy. The natural aptitude 
of Irish students for oratory Ieads to 
the formation of dehating societies 
among themselvea ; but the species of 
training thus aequired, though better 
than none at all, ia such as to funter, 
rather than correct and clasten, the 
re ities of our natiouul genius. 

‘he Lunes judiciously coutrasts the 
atyle of the English aud the Irish 
clergyman, os respectively sense with- 
out fluency, ond fluency without 
senre, Now, an abwence of syste- 
matic training in one of the must 
important parts of a clergyman’s duty, 
ia a peculiar reproach to the Univer- 
aity of Dublin, nx one of the oldest of 
our Professorships ix the chair of ora- 
tory. The present Px vost waa clected 
Professor of Oratory when a Junior 
Fellow, and continued to held the 
office all the yous he was a Senior 
Fellow. On the appointinent of the 
present Prof’ zor, the dutics of the 
chair had fy, .en into such desnetudle, 
néleman requested and 
obtainsd ‘ission to regard his 
Professorship as including that of 

ish literature; and to the sphere 
of labour thus acquired, he has, we 
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defect in our University system in 
that there is no way of init 
and no effort is ever made to 

whether the candidate for the minia- 
try is qualified, either by nature or 
art, to diachary ve the duties of s pub- 
lic teacher. There is not th 


the practical details of the work of 
other: professions, a8 baer and em- 
ployment depend upon the possession 
of sueh fitness; but this is not 90 in 
the Church—not, at least, in the 
Chnreh as ostablished in these coun- 
tries, where the people do not appoint, 
and cannot get rid of, a minister in- 
capable of teaching, seut to them and 
‘unctioned among them by virtue of 
College parchmenta, granted without 
inquiry whether he can or cannot dis- 
chaige the first and chief function of 
his ottice. We do not hesitate to say 
that this is s decided failure in our 
collegiate system, and one which re- 
quires, espevially in the present state 
of society, innaediate attention. 

We are persuaded that a real and 
judicious eftort on the part of those 
with whom the matter rests to a] 
2n approprinte remedy for these ant 
other such defects, would go to 
remove the disfavour in which Irish 
clergymen are held in England; and 
what is still more important, to fill 
many of our own empty cht ea, and 
remove many well-founded complaints 
of some of the most sincere and earneat 
friends of our Church establishment. 

It would not be in accordance with 
the spirit in which we write, and 
the object which we have in view, 
not to admit that there are grave 
defects beyond the reach of the O lege 
authorities ; and one, certainly, is 
Semptation which church endowment 


familics who are too stupid, too indo- 
lent, or too careless, to succeed in any 
profession or calling in life, where 
industry and some natural telente 
are execntial to success. And, aa 
our system facilitates the roce 
of unqualified men, so we it 
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throws great, and often insuperable, 
difficulties arene way of the entrance 
of many most worthy men into the 
rainistry. Why might not the Resius 
Professor of Divinity, under cortain 
circumstances, he permitted to exa- 
mine and benr testimuny tu the qua- 
liftcations fur the ministry of pessons 
who, rather advanced in life, seriously 
wished tu engage in the good work, 
and who wight want in vome canes 
the ie 8, Ri te time, z beth, ae 
pass through the preparatory secular 
studies 7 "Thin maeht be somewhat 
‘upon the scheme now adopted hy the 
lish Universities for the middle 
class education, or even thare plans 
found necesoary by the Englin hishops 
at St. Bees aud other places ; 
would never require te be upon ac ex- 
tensive a acale au tu lower the educa- 
tional status of the ministry, or eom- 
romise the importane vf the pub- 
jic teaching in our University. In 
some of the Amerivan churches the 
oungregationn, and other bodies who 
subscribe liberally to the support of 
the oullegea, exercine the myht of 
nominating to collegiate bursarshiz 
some of their young nen who appear 
fistingnished for picty and promise, 
but who could not afford the expense 
of a college education: and in_ this 
way some of the ablext men have 
entored their ministry, who, on our 
ayatem, could never attain the jwni- 
tion, 

Some months ago the Zener had 
avery forcible leader on the subjert 
of the poverty of the xermons of the 
educated ministers of the Church 
of En; id, ag compared with thom 
of such men ax Mr. Spurgeon. It 
spoke, as far ax we cun remember, 
of their inefficiency and dulneas being 
@ matter need|ra to be insisted on, 
inasmuch on it was the rubject of 
convernation in nine out of ten of the 
bones in London between the bours 
of one and twe o'clock every Sunday. 
We believe thin to he true, however 
‘unpleasant, aud that it applica to 
Yreland ‘well as Englund. And, if it 

true, it is a matter worthy of candid 
consideration and discussion, and de- 
any remedy which it is in 
of the ministers of the 
, as ulvo the use of 
ich the presa and the 

ly to ex- 
of « sermon de- 
matters which it 
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would be beyond our province to 
discuss in these secular pages : the 
personal piety aud character of the 
minister, hin spirit of prayer, his 
assiduous labour in preparation for 
the solemm opportunity in which the 
people are to receive hix words in un- 
questioning silence and attention, his 
Bbrary and bis ability to make good 
fect pon hia apirit 
heart of interconre with his 
ly and frieuds, the quickening or 
ning influence of a large or 
earnest congreuation, of a small or 
carelers one, dnily experience, 
his clenr or indistinct views of Divine 
truth,-and, nbove all, the blesuing 
withlield for @ time, or abundantly 
manifested from on high. All these 
matters, and many more such, atlect 
the man and the sermon, and well 


























denerve the consideration which they 
coustantly receive from the clergy 
themselves, There ix, however, one 


point of view in whieh we may fairly 
tlincuns the subject in this place, and 
it ix ax to the manner in which the 
delivery of a sermon in most effective. 
We believe, ax a general rule, the 
sennou shoull not be real to the 
peuple, but orilly delivered. No 
doubt there are many ministers who 
can read their sermons earnestly and. 
impressively, #o an to he intelli- 
wilde ev a the simple; hut how 
inuh more attractive and successful 
would they be if they would only 
learn to speak them. [ny oral deliver 
the whole san in engaged ; the mind 
is dufuxing the dehght which the 
poration itself is calculated to infuse 
4 these who hear it, apart from 
interest in th tter ; the hody, 
its action and moveimenta, in hway- 
the congregation with correspond- 
ing impulses ; the soul is speaking ite 
own language of fecling to ite kins 
pirita prevent ; the memory in in ac- 
tive exerci’, und the reason carries 
with it the approbation and the un- 
deratunding of all capable of appre- 
ciating its progress and admiring its 
effecta. In fact, the hunds, the 
the mind, reason, memory, soul, and 
spirit, and the whole are on; 
in the important work, whereas in the 
written, sermon. their Sonearrense is 
impossible. In reading, the congre- 
gation have before them, not the 
whole man, hut the machine ; not the 
operation, but the effect. The fabric 
produced inay be, and often ia, admi- 
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rable, and such as intell and 
spiritual, and even simple and illite- 
rate men, may at times admire; but 
as st the moment the ideas and the 

are not proceeding tlirectly from. 
the mind, the memory, the heart, but 
are roflocted from the paper, there is 
no room for that full sympathy which 
is indispensable to tho perfection of 
the impremion, Highly intellectual 
and, deeply read people may not feel 
so much the need of religious fer- 
your, but it is every thing to the en- 
forcement of those great fundamental 
principles, whick aloue poor ignorant 
people and chiklren can carry with 
them from the house of God, to keep 
them in the fear of His name, and 
from the manifold temptations and 
evils of life, 

One of the Seriy 
the qualification of candidates for the 
miniptry ir to be “apt to teurh.” We 
have seen low thin ia disregarded 
in our University exmminationn The 
practice so general of reading ner 
Inons, especially in our Colleze chapel, 
has probably fed this neglect. Pos 
sibly the written sermon itself does 
inuch to dinpouse with this necessary 
qualification, aud to render it compa- 
tatively inoperative where it exists. 
Tf the present xystem were sori, 
it were suflicient for a man te be “apt 
to wiite and read,” without aptness 
to teach. For iustance, the written 
sermon exchides much that inust be 
considered aptness to teuch, such sus 
what the peculiar circumstances of 
the occasion require to be omitted of 
what ia prepared, which must yet be 
retained, and the whale doxe taken, 
whether the particular malndy for 
which it wasintended he preseut ornot, 
or whether thore be a ¢: ity to bear 
it, or whether it be applicable at all. 
The explanation of words and things 
which turn out to be needed in cit 
cumstances not contcinplated by the 
writer, or any ¢“nuer writer of the 
sermon, and w! ch comnct be inte 
duced; the digreysion cal for, whiel 
has to be omitted; the new thought 
which the use of words and the faving 
action of the mind and the heart 






xl requinites in 

















suggest, and which may not 
present itself; and even the inspira 
‘tion from on high which is interce 

from reaching, in God's appointed 
way, the beats and hearts of thoss 
who cannot believe withouta preacher, 
nor hear when he cannot speak. 
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In preaching, “the thi which 
are new are not truc, aud the things 


which are true are not new,” in a very 
important rense. Our sermons are 
im one sense erally reproductions, 
even where they are not titions. 
This is not to be condemned, and is 
absolute); in some measure, 
evon with men of the most undoubted 
earnestness and ability ; but if a man 
spenks, he will mould what he bor- 
rows intu his own manner—what he 
haa long borrowed appears even to 
himeclf altogether his own, as are cer- 
tuinly the use and application of it; 
and even suppose him to be simply 
dealing out another man’s th ita 
aud expressions, the heat and life are 
his own, and so far he is original 
On the other hand, he who reads, 
what he has not borrowed, has 
lst much of hig warmth bofore the 
time to deliver the sermon arrives 5 
the light ix still bright, aud was per- 
Laps once hot, but, hke the aun’s raya 
ac fle: ted from the moon, as it reaches 
us ftom the mana~ript it is clear and 
cold; and when it happens, as it 
teo frequently does, that the written, 
seriuon is one of these bought by the 
dozen. or taken down wort for word 
from some one elve, time and place 
heing entirely changed, the sermon 
read in destitute of every thing that 
could interest the people or obtain 
the blessing of God. Tt is of euch 
sertuons that o clergywan well known 
and much respected, aud of an expe- 
ve extending over thirty-five years 
he uinintry, has written to ua 
in a few days in the followi 
words :-—“That the people call sue! 
readings preaching at indicates in 
my opinion a miserably erroneous idea. 
of the ministerial office.” The same 
excellent clergyman published some 
years ago a little tract on “The Want 
of Minzterial Success, and the Re- 
medy,” from which we take the liberty 
of extracting the following 
ws bearing upon this subject : — 


“It ie impossible for a man who writes 
his sermons to produce the same effect 
oa when he 

















ebvorvaens Sur ihe wiicatny would 


not be the want of nuind, but would arise 
froma a bad habit. It is supposd that 
preachers more frequently re- 
e same thoughts in their preach- 
{ but in many cases the rearon is, 
‘because what thoy say is more perfectly 
remembered by the congregation, than 
#f it had been read. We have often 
known preachers, who could repeat their 
‘written sermons once in a few months, 
without ite being recognised by the con- 
grogation. Bye the manur in which ex- 
‘sermons are gen rully delivered, tn 
go Muck more umpresire, that the thenrghta 
cannot be soon repeated, scithout being re~ 
membered. 


ist Wowrens wade that bivarie tones.and 
gestures, if adjusted accordhng te nature, 
and the pS of a living soul within, 
arrest and move us. when the very aime 
words, spoken in a different manucr, 
would lull to bleep. 

“Much may be learned feo Gartick’s 

‘tothe Bi-hopof London: the Bi-hy 
don asked (tarrick, the ccl brat 

play-actor, why it was that actor. in 
Fepresenting a mere fiction, could move 
an assembly even to tears, while mini. 
tera, in representing the most solemn 
realities, could ecarcely abtain 3 hearing. 

‘he philosophical Garrick will replicd, 
*It¢ is because we represent fiction as a 
reulity,and yn represent reahtyas a fiction? 
How often do we see the quiet rewk roof 
written sermons using the most energ: tic 
action and variety of tone anil manner 
when speaking in a drawing-room on 
wabjecta which really interst him! The 
sincerity of avck preachers can never he 
bells (on Garrick remarkel, this 
eee represents tlie realttics uf r~ 
a ” 


The matter of the written sermon 
may, no doubt, stmke the mind and 
remain on the mctavry, expecially of 
educated people; but auch more ix 

j—namely, that it should -trike 
the heart from the heart, diffusii 
ite own wanath of ferling, which ia 
profide iteelf again of thought end 
coling, aud impulse. in others ; till the 

2 like ttaelf, nny be compared 
that ‘swealicrd the 














fo Byron's shi 
water like a thing of life” 
The difference Vetween the two 


methodsot delivery was onceprenented 
pusina striking way. It was 
in the case of a minister who did not 
write and read his 
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read throughont) The ) OT 
this occasi: el excited 4 cireum- 
stances which need not be jar- 
ized, and, being a man of sufficient 
ability te speak his thenghts, he did 
80 warmly and froely, and when the 
mind aud heart were carried off from 
the uotes on tho natural current of 
thought and feeliug, and the matter 
Degan te proceed directly from tithin, 
nothing vould be more painfal to the 
hearer than the recurrence of the 

peaker to hie written no and no- 
thing more inconuruous than the 
struesde hetween the warm flush of 
elognenee just checked, and the mea- 
sured tones auitahle to the process of 
tending, With us indeed, pity for 
the aituation gave place on reflec: 
tim to regret, that the slavery of 
lazy habit had ervated circumatances 
which steed in the way of an able 
man's citicency, and of the edifica- 
tion of hia hearers, 

Withont Dearing in mind these 
things one in greatly at a Jose to ace 
eouut tur the reputation enjoyed by 
men as preachers whom: we at present, 
only haow from their published aer- 
mons, We might mention, as an in- 
Hanmer, the late Dean Kirwan, No 
doult the great nevelty of such ear- 
nest and eloquent preaching as his 
would avcount, in Rome nueadare, for 












ehudion, ft 
atinona Which have been published 5 
and, no doubt, they were consider 
of his Lert, or we should not have 
them preserved amimg somany others, 
In the printed sermon, the play of 
countenance, the intonatiun, the gea- 
tare, which once ai and 
are missing; we do but 

and the effeet is not produced, nor 
cald it have been at the time, if 
only read then. instance 
which occurs to us, and which is 
ber kaewn in College circles, is = that 

aclergyman who, not 
retired from a fellowahi; to the nee 
of an important parinh in the n 
of Treland. Before hia retirement, be 
was known to bis immediate friends 
ea an excellent and pious cl 
no leas than a distinguished scholar, 
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but he was scarcely heard of ase 
acher. While in College ho was 
obliged, when it came to his turn, to 

ead his sermon, this being the jrac- 
tice in College pel, ‘and one which 

ie vont, we rograt to 

thivke it hia duty to enfome, thowek 
really such enforcement is without 
authority from the statutes of the 
College, or the Jaw of the Church. The 
clergyman to whom we allude, how- 
evor, escaping from the unnatural re- 
atrictions nlinded to, entered with all 
his soul into his work, and xpoaking 
to the poople trom the warmth uf his 
heart, «quickly crowded bis parinh 
church with un attentive and z 
congregation. In Jess than a 
from his entrance on puruchial 
this clergyman had acquired 
fluence for good, and # repu 
a preacher of the Gospel, of which 
his whale Colley. 













ee 
exceptionable in ¢ ‘s 

had not afforded t hrest pro- 
mise, We do not hesitate to express 


our belief that had he, on entering 
his new sphere of Jubowr, follower! 
the system of prenching which meetr 
with aeh high approval wi 

walls of Trinity College, he would 
have remained ‘as undistinguished a 
parochial mininter an most of the Ex- 

‘elluwe proverbially have been. 

It apponra, however, from a re- 
markable document which we late], 
fell in with, that the practice of read- 
ing werioons is alt: her a novelty 
in war Charch; nor ix it much in its 
commendation that it took its rise 
at the period of that most remark- 
able decline nnd ‘Tuption of the 
Protestaut faith, which hon at the 
Roxtoration, and continued for the 
eontury following ; when, to wo the 
wa of rv right rev, prelate of our 
own Church, “ We see euch men as 
Hammond and Tillotson, and Barrow, 
confusing nad «till more, Bull cor- 
yupting— the,dor -rine of justification 
by faith, mg comacquence leaving: 
our Church @ tye end of the last ccu- 
tary in a state that might grieve and 
shamo thoee that love the Lord Josus. 
A dead and lifeless formality was the 
mournfhl character of her ministra- 
tigna.”"* We do believe that among 
the grievous symptoins of the decline 
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of true religion which followed, few, 
ifany, have exercised a more injurious 
influence upon the Church than the 
practica img sermons, which 
twok ita riso at this time, if we may 
believe the subjoined document, and 
which struggles even still against the 
increased. leh and life of our present 
happy revival to maintain ita ground 
with many among us. However, its 
days, wo trust, aro numbered, as no 
inan would now present himself as 
candidate for any church dependent 
for its support upon the people, or 
where they have a voice in the 
tion, who could only read his sermon 
the congregation. It was the want 
this public sentiment in a declini: 

«1 careless people, which rend 

the well-wilvised and vigorous exorcise 
of royal authority of no effect in 
(‘harfes TT.’s day; and it is the ex- 
ae uf it now, happily, which 
Wl overthrow the written sermon 
seam, in spite of all the support whieh 
it derives from our colieges and cathe- 
deal chapters We invert the fol- 
Lewing remarkable mandate of King 
Charles Tl, on this subject from 
Dyers Privileses of Cambridge, 
Volo, p B8ir— 


“ Mandute of King Charles IZ. to_ the 

Vwce-Chuacellor and Senate of the Uni~ 

vermty of Cambridge. 

mene Majwsty | having, taken active oot 
the hberty which several persons 
orders have taken to wear their hair and 
pede hy of an unusual and unbecoming 
ungth, &c. 

«And wherens his Majesty is in- 
formed that the practice of ling ear- 
mone ia generally taken up by the 
preachers before the University, and 
therefore sometimes continued even be~ 
fore himself, Majesty hath com~- 
tnanded me to signify to you his pleasure 
that the said practice, which too i 
ning with the disorders af late ties, be 
wholly laid aside, and that the aforesaid 
preachers deliv 
Latin and Eny 
out book ; as bein; 
which his Majesty judgeth most agree 
able to the use of all foreign churches, 
to the custom of the University hareto- 
fore, sud the nature and ini iment. 
of that holy exercise. And that his 

“a commands in the premises be 
duly regorded and observed, bis farther 
pleasure is, that the names of ali such 
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ecclesinatic pergons as shall wear their On this being announced to the assom- 
fale (aa heretofore) in an unfitting imi- bled clergy, the question arose, who 
taion of the fashions of laymen, or that should preach? The bishop's chaplain, 
shall continue the present supine and who brought the intelligence that the 
slothfal way of preaching, be from time bishop could not come, had not furnished 
fo time piguided unto me by the Vico- himeif with asermon, and allthe clargy 
Chancellur for the time being, upon present stated that they were not pre- 
pain of his Majesty's displeasure. Pared to take the bishop's place at a 
ji ie The dilemma was 


“4 shnilar injanction promised to be moment's notice. 
sent to Oxford. cmbarrassing; a large congregation had 
«Si assomblcd, and though there were nearly 


«} Moxmourm.” {hitty clergymen present, it appoared 
A similar mandate waa, we believe, ‘ely that they wor ¢ sent sermonloas 
addressed tothe Chancellor and Synod say. At this juucture, an American 
of Oxford. Both Universities, we re- SATE a ee Peto have & 
gret find, adhere to this slothful in hi “ket 
of to find, Oe eee f, serimon in hiv pocket, though it had no 
day, and the English clergy follow iRe'were allowed w quarter of an howe 
a ere allow 
the bad example even more genc- he would convert it go that it should be 
rally than do the Irish clergy. Ex- suttahle. “The offer was thankfully ac 
ence encouragte ux to ho cepted, and the congregation who knew 
in proportion aa they are influ notluns of the matter, went away highly 
The great revival now in progress, Pleas with the vble and appropriates r- 
the practice will fail ines tse mon they had heard."—23 matol Merror, 
without other mandates that, those ore ‘ 
Which conscience wud the cirewu- 4, )4¢, have dealt Wut with these 
stanres af the people committed to deruy: nat became there ate nob 
i 5 agaist i ne 
their change will soe auiet it others Int became there seemed to 
of the aystem we arsue acanet than (leumud attention bejore all others, 
the fol Pig sateen hich we WL because they come more obviously 
fave taken yA ae idle paper WUle the sphere of our Magazine 
within the lant few dave PMT than soe of the rest, We have done 
: wR: 3 so in sincere friendship to the body: 
Asmeniat snguins civumnce om Jute doncced with an arkneeiedee 
“1 “ pe Save disc itssed wi han acknowleds~ 
coed o, ee ee Romenet. mento ervicen ane the great be- 
opening of the new parochial schools, Bit civilization and Christianity de- 
The wea Bishop of the diocese intended 114 therefrom, and with the cammest 
desire and hope that they may still 


to preach in the morning, but, having : / 
met with an accident, was unable to inerensinzly prove a blessing to our 


leave Wells to fulfil his engagement, ative lund 




























HinTORY OF FL ROPE. 


Brxcz the date of our last notice of variably compelled to deal with events 
this work, Sir Archibald Alison has imperfectly developed. To extend 
steadily purmed a task from which the seupe of auch a history to the 

contemporary writers appear whole of Europe, ia an undertekiug 
to have shrunk with a just and intui- yet more arduous. To enter upou 
tive ec, To write a history of such # labour when one ix ineurably 
one’s own age is at all times difficult; afflicted with the itch of political 
for in mattam of fact historic mate- propliecy, is a rashneas almost incon- 
rials are rarely accessible, and, iu mat- ceivable. The requisites of such 9 
ters of opinion, a writer is almost in- history are, therefore, great labour, 


Hithory of Exvrope from the Fall of in 1814, to the Accession of Lovie 
lass. Sir Archibald Bart., D.C.L. Ve z 
Balenwoud end Sous, Edinbargh 1a0a-ot- ° a ee 
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deep learning, keen perception, pro- living under liberty and order, 
found thought, and uzbiaserd opinion. read the dreary annals of potwal- 


Perhaps the only living anthors whe 
could even have approached to these 
Recousry conditioun are, ‘Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Carlyle, and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, There are no inore ardent 
worshippers of tho political history of 
their own age, and fow reasonem are 
at once calmer ind more acute 


Wo suspect that Sir 
design waa dictated 





ried 


A. Al 
hy the helief that 


political histury might create the ex. 
citement in this couutry that it 
creates in Francs 





. His work wa: 
im English literati 
that it wan ae, not 
pecame others in past generation 
had not imagined seh oo font of bis 
tory, but heeause they liad seyected at 
as iimpracticable, six Archilxdd, un - 
ever, In any such belicf as that whe 
we have ventured to bupute te him, 
wa greatly 1 Phe tah as) 
that we ore, Just eonse of the 
term, a good old Conners ative pur 
No amount of historic writing will 
ever drive us flom our doze anid 
invincible belief, that eur owre contd 
tution, as it stil, is superior to any 
Deneath the sim” We peipemualls 
abuse, inleed, our system of govern- 
mneut in the mere details of adisitis- 
tre but when we tum te pitts 
phize upon its general mevits, we are 
reater yuitional cgotists thin the 


‘hinene. 

We hold, ther that ayeurt 
from true and lasting historic repita- 
tion there is ne task more uttaly 
hopeless than the attempt te sum 
popularity hy at ation and 
abuse uf the Dritish Constitution. It 
offends our caer preoges un the west 
have all the 
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opinion uf th 
emmoquently, 0 
Lamartine, wit th 
of the Girondd @& is merely prepos- 
terous We gfe perfectly autintied 
with our form of suvermnent a 
we ure not liable to he shaken by i 
pautve sentiments, When a thought- 
leas pouple, like the Frenvh, whe had 
Jong lived wider the tyraunical and 
corrupt government of Louis l'hilippe, 
read an exciting recurd of 
néruyle for public freedom, the utoral 
of tho story inevitably peactraiee we 
thoir imnost heart. i, when w 
thonghtfal peuple, ike ourselves, who: 
VOL, LI RY, UUCTX, 











Topers and_ the currency, the effect 
was naturally somewhat different. 
“When Athens’ armies fell at Syrneuso, 

‘Aud fettered thousands Lore the yoke of 
Redemption rose op in the Attic muse, 

Hier voice their only ransom from faz,” 
Bat Sir Archibald Alison must be 
an extuwrdinary magician if he can 
kindle the same enthusiasm for rotten. 
Voroughs | 

Besides these defects of idea, and 
of t certian, the xcope of the present 
Wk ik uravely olmoxions toeriticiam, 
A “History of Europe” is a failure 
on tle very face of ith title, It can- 
be, what ry ouglt to be, a 
pefose. Tt adinite neither of fore- 

nae 0 Jawkeround in deline- 
is ne distin tive point 
there is no defined 
1 [fall the world 
were civiized, and if, consequently, 
our rations with other continents 
Wwetr continmon-, md not exeeptionn), 
Use deficiencies would Le supplied 
ly the commesion of Eueope with 
wvtta Emoprur states. The idea of 
such a Listers, mdecd, supcests an 
atta hienisne for it would ft & been 
foo ciate te love been written 
this side of te Delay 
souling defect int 
this is a bistery net one state and 
one quition in ity relations with the 
rest of Europe, but of some thirty 
htaten and thirty uations equally, Tt 
iN dor this reason that it is pre-emi- 
uently defective as a work of art, 
And it i+ for this reason that, in order 
tu mutisfy the essential conditions of 
a History of Enrope, it ix pre-emi- 
neatly tedious. Whu cares for the 
domestic institutions of Turkey, for 
the Portugese parliamentary history, 
or for twenty other details concerning 
other states, which (whenever they 
happen to be accurate) are a mere 
richau ffé of what every man, in the 
yery_countrics te which they relate, 
has long ayu forgotten 4 

A History of Europe, therefore, ix, 
on two leading an alwolut 






















on 
wt. The all-per- 
raiment ix, that 

























ant soceitahie a ie iret 
poweril ious, and it ie t foro 
errentially defective. The utmost 
labour of which one mind—or at least, 


wuch 8 inind ox Sir A. Alison’s— ia aua- 

veptible, is to make it tedivus without 

muking it complete. He we tuo 
a 
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zouch about foreign. countries for our 
islanders, aud tuo little for those coun- 
tries themselves, i nine cases out 
of ten, we may, perhaps, kay in ninety- 
nine ont of a hundred, the language 
in which it is written will not be com- 
it might be interext- 
nite certain not te be worth 
and it will probally prove 
inaceurate in an equal proportion. 

We many anticipate Sir A. Alinomn’s 
reply. He will say that he writes in 
order that his readetn should be het- 
ter acquainted with the history of 
other countries, than a bistory ‘pro- 
fevaing to supply the direct relations 
alone of those countrich with Great 
Britain could well afford. To this 
we answer, that these relations of 
foreign conntries with Great Britain, 
are fully as wide a nope of inquiry as 
any single mind can mes and that: 
when we find Sir A. Alison giavely 
defivieut in his knowledee, not snply 
of those relations, but even of British 
history itwel!, our presumption is us 
just as it ig obvious, that the exten- 
ion of his subject doce not extend bis 
scope of accurate information. 

ie of the leading instances of the 
oblique reasoning of the author on 
the political philosophy of this coun- 
try, in, that he lias ne notion of what 
the Conservative principle amongst 
us really is He seeks it simply in 
oxte institutions, md those ineti- 
tutions mero points af detail. His 
“Conaervatinn” in of all hinds the 
most non-Comervative : it i» compre- 
bended simply in the act of standing 
atilL He cannot distinguish het cen 
institutions, permanent in their nature, 
hecause they apply to certain phancy 
of nociety Ww! id ate penunnent, aud 
institutions variable, because they 
apply to plases of society which are 
variable, Ue confoards every thing 
which exists at » given tine, a» eqnal 
and exscutially an element of Conser- 
vatisni. 

It is thus that the discussions of 
Sir Archibald Alison, instead of risi 
with philowvphy, sink into political 
fereon, Hie polities are nothing but 
politica of the must canpty-headed 
politicians + they are the mere adup- 














of the erios “of party. pet when 
party cries are i tropage 
adocretaries of ‘he: Treasury, and whip- 


in of the House of Commons, 
‘aze put forth by them in the 
okaracter of what the moral philoso- 
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a Diy. srt st 
us justifisble, or, 

pallisble untruths, ‘The whipper-in 
rarely stops to believe in his fea 
sions: he re; their necessity a8 
tho one exceptional vice of constitu- 
tional government, But, least of all, 
docs he expect that they will he 
gravely reproduced, investigat sp- 
ported, worshipped, and ada 

a writer professing himaclf n bisto- 
riap, and apending his life in historic 
writing. 

We helieve what continues to ren- 
der each successive volume of Sir A. 
Alirou at once false in philosophy 
and false iu fact, ig leas the ineapa- 
city of the author for reasoning aud 
research, than a supreme cacoethes 
acedond. He hus not the patience 
to arrive at conclusions. ‘is fifth 
amd sixth volumes there ik the same 
desire to instruct and the sume ian 
yutionce of self-instiuetion, He im- 
pemonaten the diduetic principle. To 

feo] that hiv yen is guing, evidently 
gives hima infiuitely renter natisfac- 
tion than te feol that hia mind in 
thinking, It ix easy, therefore, to hoe 
that eoutemporuy bistory— which, if 
it be Aistory involves intinitel: - 
founder speculution than the bi 

of a precerling age, in what Sir 
Alison in peculiatly unfit to_ write. 
Thia is the moe true when the au- 
is the 
Such an 








by mere 
narrative, that animated descriptions 
clothe the Maldaess hich » histor 
voidof true polit al philosophy, would 
otherwise present. It in chiefly for 
this reawom that Sir Archilald’s ear- 
lier Listory ix beyond comparison 
superior to thatot which wo now treat. 
Hix descriptions of battles are often 
visid; and the whole theatre of 
Europe ai bd gay, that it cou be 
Lanposxibie give it o som: Tepre- 
sentation. But when a historian loses 
all this extrinsic support, arising from 
the vividnesa of his subject, and falls 
back upon the intrinsic resources of 
hie own reftection, tu describe an 

of peace and of political theories, the 
interest of his writing becomes vt 
doubtful, He then needs emi- 
nently what we may term the picto- 
ial art, to make attractive that which 
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in di and the speculative art to 
make clear in philosophy that which 
is obscure. It is from no biax, and 
from no adverse preponseasion, that 
‘Wo express onr conviction that Sir A. 
Alison hus not fulfilled either of theso 
two conditions 

If this be the result, Sir A. Alison 
assuredly has ne groundsof eauplaint. 
When he undertook a Jabour whit 
the pubbie at first received with atte 
tion, it was announced thirt the whole 
wouhl Ie completed in five volwue~ 
The hulk of (hese volumes is so great, 
thatit might have heen supposed that 
the publishor had dwelt in the land of 
Brobtiguag., We ynite nde stand 
that Sir Arehjhutd was to hve os 
mach for hin contract a» possible 5 id. 
that if he bound 
Inmea, he wastuider no port of restra! 
as to pages; and aceordinaly we ba 
Thad nome six Lundred precy a voli 
Tt was stated, also, in the advertise: 
ment of the firnt volwne, that the bast 
would “be accompanied by a copions 
index.” When, therefne, the fifth 
volune appeared, we Looked in lope 
for the sud indes, somewhat as en 
Arabian pilyrinn luoka for water it the 
anirage that 38 before | But was, 
there was no such gratifying KyYmbol 
ofa concluded fabourt Asixth vole 
Appenred ; our eyes darted weehani 
cally to its clone; but the miraee 
decvivod us again: and there was no 
index, Axeventh volume Lats ine tarm 
appoared. ‘The eighth velune ssn 

ed to have Leen tuts in progress. 
vs hope that the mdex is pre- 
paring! 

Woe will now glance at exch of the 
two volumes —the tifch the axth 
which we have proposed on this 
occasion first to review. 

The first two chupters of the former 
—ani they are of about a hundred 
pages each- are devoted to Geman 

tory, between 7855 and In4%. The 
one relates to g revmment, the otber 
to its literature. That chapter which 
deals with Guriian polities is on the 
whole just and moderate, But it lau 
unfortunately much of that want of 
interest which we poinved out as 
inevitably incideutal to the scheme 
of the work, the character of the 
period, and the treatment of the 
author, It is in fact not very dissimi- 
lar from at analysis of those eminently 

innting periodicals termed the 
Augsburg Gasetie and the Leipsig 
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Zeitung. In fact, all the narcotic 
elements of those two journals appear 
to Lave been distilled and. 
with singular care and fidelity. 
What, however, arrests the atten- 
tion of the reader as a defect at the 
very ontact of the author's treatment 
is what we must term his theory 
the infallibility of 4» Conservative 
power. No lover of true Courervative 
Y ples desires tu soe such arroga- 
pnt forward, heenuse they are 
obviously nntenable, and tend, ‘from 
the iement that they are malyzed, 
to jnadnee a recoil whieh audaly de: 
preciates the force of thoxe principles, 
Those preconceptions in the mind of 
hie Alison are the more to Va 
deplored, hecun-e they Iau hint into 
the strangest P fat, 




















ane disputes lin reasoning, But he 
goes ou Lo expatinte on the “ extreme 
nederation of the Gera demmuls 
on the yraee” hi ths fllowng 
tems t= 


«Fron tlus peculiarity in the Gero 
character it was, that after the tranwen~ 
dant and devistve suceceses which at- 
tended the close of the war, the whulo 
vation mmmucdiately relipsed into pacitic 
habite and penta, Moderntion, un- 

pirillcled after so many triamphe, rou 

ted their denwude in the hour of vie~ 
tory, They neither unitated the exanuple 
of Louis XLV, who, in many successful, 
cunipaigns despotled them of their turri- 
torics on the left bank of the Rhine ; nor 
of the Russians. who have never made 
peace for a century ut i 
an necession of {etritory 5 
Jem, who by the trenty of 
Trussia in half ite douriuions in a single 
(reanpaign, Scarcely a village was 
tiken from France after the double enp. 
ture of its erpital, by the arm» of the 
Gerniam ontions. * France as in 1769," 
was the basis of the treaties of Paris in 
inl4 and 1815. To this singular ino- 
deration in the hour of victory, the 
solid foundation and the long continu- 
ance of the peace concluded within the 
rench capital is mainly to bo ascribed, 

















Jind provincer: from Old France 
after the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo, 
as they were roft from Prussia and 
Auntrin, after those of Jona and Wag- 


ram. the same heart-buruings and ani- 
mositics would have been excited.”— 
‘Vol. v., pp. & 8. 


Tt would be diffieult to point out 
24" 
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jh more superficial in peace which followed, we shall find 
reus ‘and more incorrect. The in the correspondence of the Duke de 
author ea as thi the condi- Richolieu, that they were so onerous, 
fions laid on France in 1814 were that the Duke (then Prime Minister 


Bimilar tu those for which Germany 
‘went to war pees 5 Now, ‘we ven- 
ture toaseert, that no civil powers, 
‘on the successful close of hostilities, 
ever made such sweeping demands. 
Tf the reader cares to refer to the 16th 
volume of M, Thiers’ “ History of the 
Consulate and the Enrpire, > he will 
see that the Congress of Prague were 
iy tu give Napoleon, not simply 
“old: ce,” but the line of the Rhine, 
the whole of the Low Couutries, and 
thekingdom of Italy. It was,therefore, 
to keep the French Kmpire within 
these colossal limits that Germany 
went to war. But when the Allien 
reached Paris, they stripped France 
of the line of the Rhine, of Holland, 
and of Italy. Somuch for modeation 
in point of territory. 
«ndly, the comparison which the 
author institutes between a body of 
+ powers und a kingle deapot alto- 
er failx. The tree comparisons 
are“ Louis XIV,” the “ Rusaiann,” aud 
“ Napoleon.” Now, there is abundaut 
evidence that the German Powers 
would have doue the sume as the 
‘bons, the Russiana, and the 
Bonapartes, if they had not een 
restrained f that reciprocal jealousy 
which constitutes in fact, “the balance 
of power.” Ags it wus, they did nut er- 
cape being felicitously criticised by 
Lord John Rugsoll, in his “ Essay on 
the English Constitution,” in being 
compared, whenin Congress at Viennu, 
to an “ugseinbly of mediwval barows 
convened to dispose of their serfs,” 
Now, if Sir A. Alison had over read the 
Cs Correspondence, he would 
have met witha very different picture. 
He would there bave seen with what 
‘yoraclty ¥ soasia goilonvoured toswal- 
w up Saxony, the ally fapoleon ; 
with what steadfastness "Runele cian 
tothe French Grand Duchy of Polan 
which ought to have reverted, not to 
her, but to the Poles shemaelres 3 





of France, in which allied troops were 
still quartered), announced hin resolve 
of declaring war against Austria, 
rather than submit to her heavy 
exactions. 

The importance of this criticism is, 
no doubt, rather illustrative than 
direct. The “facts” and the reasoning 
are not of gront practical import at 
this day ; Int they prove two thi 
—the superficiality of the author's 
view, and the limited extent of his 
research, even in the published me- 
anoirs of his own country. 


We will paws to the question of 
public edneation. Sir A. Alixon has 
& inisanthropir theory, which he 
cherishes with invincible affection, 
that the more you purme national 
education, the worse yeu make the 
nation that you educate. This ia cer- 
tainly an alanning picture for nearly 
all Europe, and expecially 60 for Great 

Britain, 

We are therefore to assume that 
ithe greut condition of national moral 
excelleuce ix ignorance; that the ca 
sence of public morality ix inatinet 5 
that its existence in so subtle that se- 
cular knowledge wowd )anish it for 
ever. But this is not all. There ore 
degrees of crime proportioned to de- 
wrees of education. If you remain 
agnorant, you remain, generally speak- 
ing, mnoral ; if you have the miafor- 
tune to grow ‘educated, your high 

irinciples desert yon a4 nation : but 
if you chance to become ENLIGHT- 
ENED, you sivk intu » stute uf crime 
which it is horrible to contemplate | 

The author thus proceeds with his 
paradoxical theory :— 


«In Austria there is little commerce 
or manufactures; the capital only con- 
taing 411,000 inhabitants; there are few 
great towne. Theindustry of the coun- 
try is mainly agricultural. Secinded on 
Steir lstle domeins, of which they for 

most part enjoy the property; 
peassnts read nothing butihe lttle books 
for their uso or 
government authorities."—P. 14, 
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founded upon them? He aaserts that 
in ia education is more widely 
spread than in Austria; and that 
crime is also more frequent. Be it so. 
But doca it therefore necessarily fol- 
low that the increase of crime ix 
caused by the increase of aducation? 
Can he imagine no other influences 
at work 4 

Now, in the first place, he tests 
the extent of crime (and he has no 
other mneans of doing an) by the ox- 
tent of conviction. Itia clear that the 
proportion of connicted legal crime to 
committed mora! crime ju one country 
nay be very different from whut it is 
in another. This difference may arine 
from three principal, and some other 
gocondary cuuxes, It may he that 
Jawa are more harsh, and that recog- 
nised crimes are more nuincrons in 
one thau in another. It may he that 
the practical administration of justice 
is more slow in one country than in 
another. It may be that temptations 
to violate particular laws are more 
numerous fh one than another; and 
this consideration is of great force, 
whon we know that some codex of 
jurisprudence are chiefly directed to. 
the repreasion of moral crime on ab- 
stract grounds, while others are chivily 
directed to constitute crime with a 
direct view tu the apecial protection 
of that property which is Apecially 
obnoxious to temptation. 

Before, therefure, we can found 
argument on this analogy, we sh 
have to examine the crimin: 
cach country, and the relative effi- 
ciency of ity judicial system. Nor is 
this all: we must inquire into the 
probable accuracy of the returns, Thin 
We cannot presime of countries BO 
alion from cach other as Austria aud 
Prussia. How can we conclude, with 
any strong probability, thatthe returns 
made up in Hungary are an careful 
and reliable as the returns made np 
within the cq tralisod monarchy of 
Prussia? An. this brings us to yet 
another distin, tion, independently of 
public instrudtion. The institutions 
under which the two states are go- 
vernod are different enough in them- 
selves to account fora wide difference 
in the resulta of crime, 1 

It is not the office of a reviewer to 
point out the exact place which exch 
‘of these considerations should hold. 
That ig the historian’s duty. _It is 
our task to indicate the defects in the 
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reagoning on which Sir A. Alison has 
built up a sigantic paradox ; and we 
think he have the candour to ac- 
knowledge that he has wholly failed 
to substantiate it. 

We will take one more illustration 
of Sir A. Aliron’s treatment of Ger- 
ian affairs, Let us glance, then, at 
his view of the Revolutions of 1830, 
Sir Archibaldtolls us that these ovents 
retarded the development of popular 
liberty. The mainspring of the great 
change ia to be found, he maintains, 
not in active cries for reform, but in 
the warlike spirit which the dread of 
French invasion evoked. “The war- 
like spirit,” says the author, “became 
vernul in the Prasaian youth: it 
rely aud at once supplanted that 

ternal dircontent."~-P.44. Now 
is very well known to every one but 
t A. Alix, that it was one of the 
chief results of the revolutionary 
inovements of 1836, to give birth to 
constitutional goverument. This was 
trae, not in Fiance only, but in many 
of the states of Germany, — [t in ver} 
diffienlt to see how Sir Archibald 
umkex out his paradox even here. He 
states thatthe German movements of 
150 oppored the tendency to politi- 
cal freedom. Yet he describes their 
resnit as fuenching discontent : and 
he has hefore repeatedly axcrted that 
every nunifestation of discontent 
merely brought about a recoil of the 
previous despotiam. Tt seems thero- 
tore that both according to fact, and 
ako according to Sir A. Alison (whose 
theory ix opposed to fact) tho move- 
incuta of Lsdo favoured freedom. It 
in truo that Poland was extinguished 
during this period: but it is bfficult, 
when we cousider the determination 
of the Ozur Nicholas to destroy that 
state, and the indiroct relation of the 
Polish movement to the movements 
of western Europe, to regard thin an a. 
iNuatration, At any rate it is the 
portant instance of lost liberty 
rising out of the events of 1830, 
which bestowed freedom in many 
other instances. 

The canse of this distinction in the 
results of the movement of 1830, and 
of that of 1848, resta in the fact, that 
the former was a social and the latter 
an anti-social movement. The mid- 


dle classes joined with the ci 

in putting down the revolutlonary 
spirit in 1 

against in general ; but they 
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ayy the moyementa of 1830, 
which wore commonly directed in the 
interent of mociety. Sir ‘A Alison, 

jowever, does not appear to perceive 
this ditinction : and. he. invel 
against them with equal avd indigeri- 
minate violeuce. The ppirit of 1y30 
was the spirit of refs: the spirit 
of 1848 waa the spirit of destruction. 

It certainly atiords an amusing evi- 
dence of Sir A. Alizon’s dofective 
knowledge of 












the plainest and most 
important events of his own time, to 
peruae his frequent titades agaist the 
Reparation of Holland and Bel: 
The constitutional monarchy of 
pald is the bf) aor of his fore 
polities. Tt hunts] 

phasis of continent 
thinks each shock or crisis in France 
muat extinguish it. Yet it stands le- 
fore him axa dogged, intrn-aye Aper 
tre, that will net vaninh, Whenever 
such a crisis happens, he rulm his eves, 
and looks again, to see if it be not at 
length gone. He forgets the trae 
Conservation of his own Lund, that 
consists in a just distribution of power, 
and a fair Tepreventution of chisses 5 
and when he diverges to the continent 
be wonders that any other gevern- 
ment than a pore _despotixm enn he 
firm and stable. But what is more 
important is hi~ extraordimuy min 
conception of the manner in wi: 
Belgium arrived at independence 
1930 and 3532 :— 

« Still greater was the impression pro- 
ducod in Germany by the ext ure cordate 
which ensued bef ween France and Lng- 
land in conrequence of the Reform Re- 
yolution in the latter country. When 
the reality and sincerity of tis new and 
unprecedentcd ullinnce were evineed in 
the union of the two kingdones to support 
the pretensions of Belgnon egaust ‘Hol 
dand, and the junction ot the ficets of the 
one power with the arnea of the other 
to effect the reduction of the citadel of 
Antwerp, @ umversal consteraution seized 
the wholeof Germany, It seerued impor- 
sible that Germany could uveid heing 
Grawn into the quarrel; for the King of 
the Netherlands had appealed, as Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, to the Dict of 
Frankfort, to protect him in his rights 
to that Duchy which formed part of the 
Confederation.”"—P. 46. 

It appears, then, that Sir A. Alison 
is not aware that the Great Powers 

were consenting 


of the Low Counteiee 


and Great Britain : and in 
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offect, that the two latter Powers 
a nearly as directly on bebalf of 
the ox Austria, undor the direc- 
tions of the Congreyaes of Laybach 
aud Prop paw, acted in Italy in alf 
of her al Hien: and x4 France, under 
the directions of the Co, of 
‘Verona, acted in their Iehalf in 
Spain. 


We retwu Sir A. Alison our best 
acknowledgments for his Inudable 
desire of describing Gerusan literature 
and German mt cduing this period. 
The subject, we adinit, 1 one of great 
ditiodty. Few waiters of history 
can he pappored to be wasters of the 

try, the historic writing, the phi- 
i phy, the science, the seupture, 
the painting, und the nn f 8 grent 
and intelectual people during nome 
thirty ye . Of defects, therefore, 
every critic must Ie folerant. Tut 
we hardly think Hh AD Alison was. 
oxartly the writer to baye encountered 
a tek involving such varied know- 
ledge, sch exquinite taste, and ach 
deep thoneht. When sie Archibald 
deals with German historians he ik 
true nod acencate enone, The field 
isa connate one, Take, however, the 
erent sanhject cf German paintin y 
which the author hastily and crudely 
dismisses. two pany caples — 

“'The modern school of German paint- 
ang is not lens characteristic of the com- 
inncd cautim ond «army. imitation and 
originality, industry nnd genius, which 
re appears to linve iraproseed ag ite 
temark on the Teutonie rice, In 
portrait painting it bas by no means at- 
tained the level of ‘Titian or Vandyck, 
of Reynolds or of Racburn: perhaps 
the existing society in Germany does 
not afford sulticient encouragement for 
euch aschool to ariee in that department 
of art. But et is otherwise ndscape 
ptentery: in thit branch the German 
musturs have attained an eminence be- 
yend their contemporaries in any other 
country of Europe, and, in some re- 

‘on # level with the fincst remaina 

ancient art."—I’. 162, 


Now it bappens that it ix preciaely 
in landscape painting, aa nearly every 
tourist knows, that German art bus 
made least progress. The whole ge- 
nius_ of modern Germany has been 
arly stirected to what Town, 
8 represent nm of 
not to the representation of the pictur? 
esque. 


It is to be observed also, that 
Sir A. Alison smoothly generalizes 
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his subject without montion- that was excellent. Tho paucgytic 
ing eit painting or painter! There which ounces on that oheolete 


ig not @ word either of Kaulhach or 
Cornelins— probably the two greatcat 
painters of modern Germany, aud 
fistinctively tho painters of portraits, 
fignres, and groups, ; 

‘Neither is there single word in 
this treative on the extraordiuary «de- 
velopment to which puinting ou sda 
has attained at Munich. Nothin: 
more rare thun to see auch paint 
really artistic ; and its excellence im 
Bavaria ut thin duy presents the most 
striking featare in the whole range of! 
German art. 

In mpeuking of setupture there is 
Foe upprvach to aceuracy. Vint, 
again, Uhre are many. hmghable 
errom. Ranch, the apostle i Prue 
sian art in wulpture, is npelt Lasiseh 5 
and we are referred te Wis rau co as, 
the chief indications of his talent, 
whereus it is admitted withou! dis- 
ront in Germany, that his uascter- 
pieces are in marble. The author 
dleala with much vague encomiun on 
the Walballa, on acenimt of its simi- 

ity to the Parthenma: dnt if he 
entered the building, he would have 
noticed tho celebrutent ntatue of Stein 
= Prussian statesman - hy that 
sculptor, which ix, probably, the 
est achievement that the chixel 
ever workeL 

















Let na pass to domestic polities 
Wo will glance ut Sir Archibald’y 
chapter on the Reform of Parliament. 
We are qnite rendy to agree with him 
that the prescut Honse of Commons 
isany thing but a perfect bods. It 
was not perinanently stitntedl in 
1832 5 amd the divergence between it 
and the claases of pociely now, ix 
greater than it was a quarter of a 
century ago, The result, indeed, could 
hardly have heen atherwinc. Its com- 
position was not franed by 9 singh 
party acting ; eording io their own, 
views. Tt wal the renult of a clash of 
intoresta, of yentiments, and of xym- 
pathics, minintry was nearly 2s 
often beaten un questions of detail as 
the opposition. Ne other rowult, cau, 
‘the have heen ed, Int the 
result which happened. It was alto- 
gether a defective measure, and it 
batiafied no party in the State. i 

But, with these views, we certainly 
do pot concur with Sir A, Alison, that 
the old constitution was every thing 











he 

and defanct form of polity ia quite 
startling. Hoe tells us that ita dis- 
tinctive virtue was, that every interest 
was represopted hy it. It inatronge, if 
xo, that ibe representation should have 
Iwen so uuavailing,—that our laws 
in that day tecmed with clusa legisla - 
tion. It is only just to observe that. 
Sir A. Alison docs combat the ques- 
tion whether our Jegisiation was class 
Jation or not, and that he. gives 
reasons for asserting that it was 
But the mumer in which he 
gues the point is rather amusing. 
He takes the corm luws, the West 
Jain interest, aad a few other in- 
rtances. Ife then asserts that, ab 
cih of these interents was protected, 
there could have beon no ¢} legia- 
fation. 

Now, of course, the question is, 
whether these interests were co-exten. 
site with the aggregate interests of 
the eomumnity, or whether they 
merely represented rival ronopalios, 
Tt ig very eany to protect a certain 
mmunber of monopolies, aud to he pre- 
emineutly unjust to the masa of 
nociety. We do not eare to enter 
upon the qnestiou of the real tendency 
12 these measures, To do so woul 
be beside our duty. It is our place to 
write criticiom ant not polities ; and 
ty point out to Sir A, Alison that he 
haa pot by any means made out his 
position a a coutroversial argument. 

Lo doen not attempt te grapple with 
question between himself and his 
ments--whether these interests 
inonopolies or gencral benefits 3 
do not profers to entertain cou- 
troversinl politics ; nud we simply 
indicate to Sir Archibald the short- 
omingy of his argumentation, 

. Morenves, the muthor, Gocasionally, 
in laying his political ps 

nivus, agls upon himeclf the eenest 
aud lwost umeouscious earcaem., At 
yp. 350, of vol. v. we meet with a 
paragraph entitled “ Extreme wordi- 
xesa of the new House, and new regu- 
lutions i consequence.” It rans 




























thus s— 
«<Tinportant ag these divisions were, 
aa testing the strength of the two ex- 


prehended, th in 
to ‘the Bm ‘which the de- 
on the address on 
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country, Tt lasted rine nighte—trom 
Jenuary 80th to February sth—aud 
never Were fervent hopes and highly. 


[ronght expectatinas more disappointed 
than Te ree Wordiness was its 
grand c 


acteristic : ww ‘f there is any 
thing more than another which wears out 
the patience, and rools the fervour of poli 
tical ambuion, it ts @ copious ¢ffunion of 
worde.”-—P. 339, 


‘We think Sir A. Aliwon has spoken 
with no common truth; and that a 
reagon may atyarat itself to him, on 
the basis of so just a remark, for the 
Acclining yxymlarity of his own his 
tory. “Wordines” truly is tle great 
characteriatic of this history ; nor has 
any thing “cooled” our awn “fer 
vour” for it more effectunlly than_his 
“copious effusion of words” But 
Sir A. Alison tells us that, in the 
Toure of Commons, in reference to 
this wordiness, there were “new re- 
gulations in consequence.” ‘The liter- 
ary public is Iexs fortunate, We fear 
that there are no “new requlitions” 
to curb the inveterate worden of 
Sir Archibald hinwelf, 

The chapters in the author's sixth 
volume, which sketch the progress of 
Jegialative reform, conaciyuent on the 
recopatraction of the House of Com- 
mona, are, certainly, a faithful oxponé 
of our constitutional history in a 
period of general change. Nor are 
we much mislel hy the author's 
reason The reforms are all of a 
antordinate character ; and they are 
nut capable uf being made a theme 
of high-flown constitutional tirades. 
What the public have long wanted 
hay been a history of our domestic 
politics since 1430. Mv, Rechuck, it 
1s tru, ha» written a history of “The 
Whig Ministry.” This, however, is 
simply, the history of Lord Urey’ 
Administration; and it dealn with fow 
other reforms t the great measure 
of 1432. {twas not until after the 
xeturn of the Whizs to power in 1435, 
that they dye mel eed the principle 
of Roform, and carried out its yre- 
cepts in reference to nearly every de- 
partment of the State. 

We will uot aay that Sir A. 
has papplied the want of which wo 

3 but he baa at auy rate filled 

bap. That it should have been 
supplied fully was as impossible in 
mak awork, as it was impossible from 
such an author. The work is too 
dsffune in its soope, and the author is 
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too much biassed. Tt is but just to 
observe, however, that Sir Archibald 
han very faithfully recorded the pro- 
of such questions as the “Scotch 
Reform,” the “Municipal Cor- 
pration Reform,” “Ecclesiastioal Re- 
Form,” and the “Poor Law Reform.” 
‘Hir view of our colonial history, 80 
far_an facts ave concerned, is lucid, 
and, we believe, ulxo accurate. It is 
when the author enters upon political 
dissertations, that he deprorinten 80 
greatly the character of his work. 
Narrative ix his forte; sagavious, phi- 
Jonnph ‘al induction, hi» pre-eminent 
weaknesn, 
fle haa certainly a happy method 
of relieving dry detail by ‘anecdote. 
These anecrlotes, it is trae, oecanionally: 
extend themsclyes into rather long 
deaeriptionn: which, while they keep 
alive the interest and iusure the 
anmsrment of the reader, are some- 
what impolitic interpolations on the 
yet of a writer, who bax not a 
happy style, They ning hin own 
writing into invidioun contrast. Tt in 
thy that Sir Archibald refiesbes we 
with the adnirable dexeription which 
Sydney Smith hay left us of Lord 
Melbourne : — 











“Viscount Melbourne,’ rays Syducy 
Smith, ‘declared himrelf quite satiated 
with the Church as it stood! but it the 
public had any desire to alter it, they 
might do sf they pleased. He might 
have said the same of the monarchy, or 
of any other af cur institution 
there is in the declaration a permisrive- 
nevs and good huwour, whieh, in public 
men, has seldom been execeded, Care 
Ieesiees, however, is but ® poor imitation 
of vcnius; aud the formution of a wise 
and well reflceted pian of rcform, con. 
ducer more to the lasting fume of a 
minister, than the affected contempt of 
duty, which every man sces to be mero 
vanity, and a vanity of no very high 
description. Every thing about him 
sccms to betoken careles» desolation: 
every une would euppose from his man- 
ner, that he was playnig at chuck-furth- 
ing with human happincen; that he would 
ingle away the Groat Churter, and 
it by the method of too-totum, 
whether my Lords the Bishops should 
rotain their scata in the House of Loris, 
All this ia the mere vanity of surprising, 
‘and waking us believe bi 
with kingdoms, as other men can wit! 
nine-pins. I cannot, however, allow to 
thin miniater, indifference 











5 the merit of 
to his actions: I believe him to be con- 
wcientionsly alivo to the good or the evil 
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he is doing; and thot his caution has 
more than once arrested the gigantic 
piniects of the Lyeurgus [Lord Joha 

tuesell] of the other House." Tam sorry 
to he obliged to brush away the magni- 
ficent fabric of levity and gaivty that he 
has reared; but, while 1 accusc our 
minister of honesty and diligence, I 
deny that he is careless or rash; ho is 
nothing more than a man of good under- 
standing and good prinvipics, disguised 
in the extornal and somewhat wearseoma 
affectation of a political row*.’"—Vol. 
vi, pp. 161-2. 


‘Wo suapect thix happy chanicterizo- 
tion of Lord Melbourne was written 
when Syducy Smith had lost his hopes 
ofa Bishopric. Tt in not too juxt for 
& Whig; Int it in too wevere for a 
courticr, There are some dese 
tions of Syduey Smith's which 
too excellent to be abbreyiate 
thiy is widonbtedly one of them. 

One of the oddest amiscouceptions 
in this part of Sir A. Alison’s history, 
is the idea of the author, that we ave 
being ruled hy a Saxe Cobourg dy- 
nasty. It in thats that he tells us of 
the Queen's marriage in 1830 :— 


«Thus did the family of Saxc-Cobourg 
aveend the thraue of Eagland—a_ memor- 
able event in British annals, when it is 
rocollected that, since the Conquest in 
1066, only five changes in the nipning 
family had taken place—the Norsuins, 
the Plantagenets, tho Tudors, the Stue 
arte, and the Hanoverians. ‘Phe nation 
Jind rood reason to congratulate steclf 
that on this orcavion, the sceptre hil pass 
ed toa new family, nut by the rude grasp 
Of conquest, or mnidet the agonivs of civil 
war, but by the free choice of a youn 
princess, tho undoubted roverciyn of the 
Teaim, who, in singteness of heart, be- 
stowed her hand on the deserved object 
of her youthful predilection.”—Vol. vi., 
p 391, 












It ix cortainly somewhat startling 
to be told that the Hons of Brins- 
wick las ceased te rei Si 





Alison's dech + 
formal ann¢ zcements of Bonaparte 
—tho tupertel King-maker and 





dethroner--that particular dynastics 
which were, from time to time, oljocts 
of his enmity, had coused to exist. 
But is it tric asa fact? We pass 
aver the unconrtiorlike prt eoyanece, 
that the time will come when Her 
Majesty ill ceaso to rule these 

3 and the suggestion is not n 
teful roturn for his buron- 


ors a sovereigns are usually sup- 
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posed to live for over. Bat the matter 
which he really intends to bring be- 
fore us, is one of very, deep interest. 
Does our reiyni fouse expire, 
aa such, because the inheritance is 
tranamitted through the female line? 
We think not. Precedents, no doubt, 
are in sume degree arbitrary and con- 
flicting. The Honae of Broanswick 
was regarded na 2 distinct house from 
that of Stuart, because the deacont 
wus not lineal; and also because a 
reigning family had come over fron. 
Germany to reign in this country. 
Tf Prince Alert had come over from 
Cermany on the death of William TV., 
as collateral heir to the ero torule 
these kingdoms, undoulitedly — the 
reigning house would have een 
changed. Thix was tho manner in 
which George T. took the crown from 
Anne; and in which Janes L. took it 
from Blizaheth, This was chicfly trac 
abso of the Horse of Tudor: for 
Henry VIL. was no heir of his prede- 
cessor on the throne. | When we m 
ecnd to the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, we find the suo want of 
direct wuceession : the House of Nor- 
mandy, too, was a4 closely related to 
the dynasty which preceded the con- 
ques, as the Stuarts were related to 
the Tudors, or the Beanmwicks to the 
Stuarts The line of Plantagenet is 
the only exception (and that @ ques- 
tienable one) to these concurrent pre- 
vedeuts. 

Tt ix fuposible, therefure, to way 
from precedent, that the marringe of 
the Queen with Prince Albert, and 





















the birth of heirs by thet marriage, 
is an event which threatens the ex- 
tinction of the House of Brunswick, 
and the suletitution of the House of 


Buo-Cohoug. We apprehend thet 
if the children of Queen Anne, by 
Prince George of Denmark, had sur- 
vived her, they would by no means 
have mounted the throne of Groat 
Britain a4 the I 
That the disti 
Orauge was given to the throne during 
the reign of William IIT. arose fron 
the fact that ho was chief of the Honsa 
of Otange when he came over to this 
country; and (more than all), that be 
‘was a revolutionury Princo. ere 
was scarecly a question of title enter- 
tained. He was of Char- 
Jes L, indeed ; but le did not ascend 
the throne as his grandson. If ho 
had contended for the crown as 4 
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Stuart, his claim would have been 
defeated at once. The Pp prevodent of 
foreign countries ix as strong aa our 
ewn. Austria is still held to be gov- 
grned by the Hapsbu even 
Maria Therese niarris cia, e 
of Lorraine, and left the throne to the 
insue of that marriage. It is true 
thatthe dynasty is called the House of 
“Lorraine-Hapsinrg.” but the cello- 
jetters, shows that the 
nama of “Lorraine” has heen shelved, 
eyen though Fa Was BO mere 
Prince Consort, but Emperor of Ger- 
many in his own night. With all 
due deference, theretore, tu Sir AL 
Alison, we livld that the Prince of 
‘Wales is heir apparent of the House 
of Brunswick, and that the House of 
Brunswick alone can be impersonated 
in hin. 

That portion of these two volimies, 
which is at this moment of highest 
interest, is prohubly theauthor's detail 
of our indian campaigns and of our 

Indian cdlminixtration. Very little 
has been known of the civ and wih- 
tary history of India durmg the last 
thirty yeara. When we consider that 
even the sixth volume, in which it is 
contained, was written previously to 
the outhroak of the recent mmti- 
nies, credit munt be given to the 
author tor the laborious manner m 
which he bar amu-sed facts, for which 
there then conld have seeied little 

‘pect ot areeonqunse, The cyent 
Toe lecidert contrary to the antiepa- 
tion; and we believe that it a» more 
particularly to this, than to avy other 
circumstance, that the sixth vuhime 
nein caniainly surprising thet sue] 

is inly surprising that auch 
incidenta an tr A. Alison records, 
should not have opened the cyes of 
the Indian Government, to the peril- 
ous precipice on which their power 
rested. : Barney, for instance ¢ of 

1834, at rc, ig one whi 
when we calmly read af it at this day, 
renders it surprising been & period of 


cation of the 








years we fol- 
lowed, without a general outbreak. 

** An event of & painful charac. 
ter gocurred at the cunmencenont of 
the Burmese war, which ret the 

foundation on w! our In- 
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1824, «dispute arose between the 47th 
Native try stationed at Barrack- 
pore, and the Government, about the 
party which was bound to be at the ex- 


th Bense of providing Dallocks to carry the 


the sepoye, who bad 
‘been ordered to re to march into 
tho Burmese territories... . ‘Tardy 
concessions, however, arrived too late to 
extinguish the spirituf discontent, which, 
from this caure, and the general unpo- 
pularity of the Surmeso war, from its 
‘being carried on beyond the aca. had 
seized a large part of the uative troops. 
The men were orilered to parade on the 
0th of October m marching order; but 
they refuset to obey, and declared 
they would not ga to Hangoon or else- 
where by sea, or march at all by land 
unless they hid double batta, or march- 
ing allowances, ‘Two regituents besides 
the 47th were ascertained to share these 
sentinents."— Vol. vi, p. 2a8. 





Thix mutiny, singularly originating 
with three regiments at Barrackpore, 
hke that of our own day, was thus 
dealt with .~ 


“Matters bad now reached such « 
point, that the speedy «uppression of the 
aevoli was mmdinpensable, ut whatever 
cust of Life; for the eonecesions demanded, 
by justice, ifnow made, would have been 
ascribed all ovcr India to fear, and given 
a fatal blow to the moral ascendaucy of 
Great Bntain. Tu this crisis, the con- 
duct of the military chicis was vigorous 
aud decided. Sir Edward Paget, so famed 
in the Peninsular wars, arrived from 
Calcutta, accompanic’ by the ist Royals, 
47th Regiment, und a battery of Light 
Artillery, and a part of the Governor- 
General's boily-guard. ‘The forces in- 
tended to act against the mutineers, 
both in front and rear, having taken 
their ground, the latter were infarmed 
that their fare would depend on their 
obedience to the order they were about 
torecave. The command was to ‘order 
arme’ which was instantly obeyed; but. 
to the next, ‘ground arms,’ a few only 
yiclded obedience. Upon this, on a sig- 
‘nad given, the san the rear opened. 
with ape, and a few ducharges dis- 
persed the niutingers, who wore hoy 
pursued by the dragoons, a few cut 

, but great numbers taken, of whom 
three were executed, and several sen- 
teuced to hard labour in irons, for various 
terms, The 47th Hegiment was erased 
from the army list, and the European 
offcers trausferred to other regiments, 
‘Thus terminated thia dangerous mu- 














‘This is very well told; and we ha 
reason to think it nocurate,” "There 
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are many other pointarelating to India 
which are not leas apt. ‘Thos, SrA 
Alison describes the progress of the 

m of abstracting from the army 
all officers of capacity, for the sake 


of civil and diplomatic offices. This, 
howover, is certainly dono betier by Sir 
Charles Napier — 


“With whatever diplomatic advan- 
tages auch a practice may be attended, 
nothing is more certain than that it was 
inthe last degree prejudicial to the army. 
It not only deprived the officers, #0 ab- 
structed, of a urge part of their military 
experionce, but it renderod them ntran- 
gers to their men. Neither had confi- 
dence in the other, because neither knew 
each other.”—P. 547. 





Tho great evil, however, re ted in 
the fact, that every man of ability was 
xystemutienlly withdrawn. — [ft wan 
thus that the anny wan «0 devoid of 
@ body of nkiltnl officers The meu 
who were Jett in chinge of the army, 
were not simply withunt ability, but 
effeminate, [tis to the combination 
of atupidity anid efleminavy that Sir 
Charles Napier chiefly awriled the 
evil which he distine! fy foresaw. 

The politieal transactions of Lord 
Willimn Bentmek’s adiuinistration ; 
the restoration of the passage by the 

Sea; the duterne goverment of Sir 
©. Metealfe ; snd the liberation of the 











Tnian press, are all matters of pn 
lie interest, in which Sir A. Alinon 
has been fortupate as regards hin 


sclection, and more po than in point of 
execution. 

‘We huve not, howe 
to follow him; hut #1 
tain theo notions of the momentary 
utility of hir choice, in diluting nt 
this length on Indian alia 
not of opinion that it is one which 
will tend to the ultimate value of his 
history. Tt will ruther lessen that 
value. The importance of the Iuciau 









etisis will lead to ihe writing of a 
nd history ¥ the India of the last 
fair cent + The defcots of adimin- 


istration rd, eters long, be iwe 
clearly traced than they can posribly 
have bean traved Sir A. Alison ; 
who (by extending the compass of his 
treatment of India), will haveenlarged 
the proportion of hia work, which 
will be put to unfavourable contrast 
with forthcoming works on India. 
Tt is an old and a true saying, how- 


i gy just not be 
Tree att "A. “Alison bas 60 
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marred his earlier volumes by inde- 
fensiblo loxes, wearisome and 
inaccurate statistics, vain verbi 
and twenty other incongruities, that 
he is ubliged to accept # little facti- 
tious popularity, by falling in with 
the syinpathies of the moment. Thi 
we believe, has alone kept his sixth 
yolume alive; and we much doubt if 
he have found meny readers for his 
seventh, or will meet with more for 
hix cighth. 

The seventh volume, which has 









‘but lately appeared, stril aly indli- 
extes the fatal defect ou which Sir 
A. Aliaon'n whole design is based, 
The author is conpelled to wade 





through the dreary annals of countries 
ith which his own countrymen have 
No »y Inpathies, and to describe events 
in which bir imaginution is certainly 

vb urdent enough to inkpire popular 
interest. In this volume, bowever, 
Sir Archihald's history extends nearly 
into onr own times; and the sketchos 
thut it affords of the latter years of 
the Orlenns dy nasty possess an attrac- 
tion which tends to counterbalance 
the wearinome prolixity to which he 
stretches the effete atestion of the 
Com Law Repeal, aud his own doon- 
ed opinions thereon, 

Te may be a graveless task to make 
perpetual complitint towardsanauthor 
who gives ux something moro than 
a volume a year; but it is certain 
any critic would fail iv bis du 
suffered to puss unchalles 
the characteristics of contemporary 
French statesmen which form.» pro- 
mineut part in Sir Archibald’s French: 
chapters, Let us glance, for exainple, 
at the following monstrous distorti 
of the churacter aud untecedents of 
M. Thiers, which (though we never 














nated Sir A. Aten ® knowl of 
contemporary chrracter ve i 
reds like » burlesque on tho authors 


own want of knowledge :— 


«Never was contrast more complete 
than wan exhibited by the t rival of 
the Conservative miniater | Guizot], M. 
Thicre. Heedless of principle, hée was 
devoted to ambition; carelesa of consis 
tency, he was set on! \. 

is no side in politics which he has 
‘not embraced in bis 
these various 
terests 
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he ever hia su) in which ho 
had not ‘before his eyes the polar 


star of interest.”—P. 498. 


‘We entirely ecquit Sir A. Alison 
eatirely depreviate, by this 
blind censure, n tive) historian, by 
whom he has hiznself been_immeasnr- 
ably surpassed in power of execution. 
Tt is not, apparently, ane of Sir Archi- 
bald’s failings to show jealowy of 
other writers. We helicve, indecd, 
the truth to he, thathe istooprejudiced 
inat all professors of liberal opi- 
nionsto be able to discern merits which 
he would readily concede, if they were 
of the “right enlour.” 

But the criticism shows that the 
author knows absolutely nothing of 
M. Thiers’ career, Far from leing 
“careleas of consistency,” it ix prob- 
able that no man ever ching, 60 hervie- 
ally to one profession of political opi- 
nion, Under LonisPhilippe, under the 
Republic, and under the Third Napo- 
leon, be wax an expually firm and 
avowed supporter of constitutional 
monarchy; and there iy no doubt, 
that, if he had heen ready to change 
his opinions in 1648, as Sir A. Alinon 

ends he was ever willing to do, 

© might then huyeted the } 

multe; or that, if he had a 

this incousistency, be might_ more 

recently have been the L'rime Minin- 
ter of tho Fanpire. 

The following passage betrays, 
however, same shadow of justice — 

“‘M, Thicts was the true orator of the 
woiddle clarscr; and it was to the ability 
with which he followed out that career 
that his popularity and influence were 
chiefly owing. He ucver attempted to 


lead, ‘and rarely opposed them; he put 
himself in the rear of opinion, wot intits 














front. A man of expedience—light, 
airy, plausible—he seldom appealed to 
principle, and never to the great founda~ 


tion of morulity and religion.”—P. 498. 


There may he some force in this 
censiro, M. Thiers undoubtedly has 
not given the prominent recognition 
to the highost springs of action, which 
oe ia dewire to witiees a8 actu- 

every public man. But were we 
forced to choone, we doubt whether 
we should not prefer the extreine to 
which M. Thiers has suffered himeclf 


» Who invokes 
‘trammcendentel hysics to aid 

in his condemnation of a con- 
tracted currency | 
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Let us take the following sketch of 
M De Lamarti 


Ane — 

«<Lamartine differed widely from 
both these very eminent mon; and in 
his public carcer is to be disecrned the 
clenrest proof of the unfitness of the 
“literary character’ to mect the dangera “ 
and withstand the temptations of real . 
life in arduous times. Never did genius 
appear in brighter colours! never was 
lofty and chivalrous sentiment couched 
in more cloquent and tonching language 
than flowed trom his pcrsuasive lips; 
never was courage more dotermined 
sustained by fecling ore exalted. 
Descended trom an ancient and noble 
fumnily, he inherited from his ancestors 
the fecliugs aud disinterested loyalty. 
Abreast of his age in thought, he inhwked 
the whole spirit of modern philanthropy. 
Monarchical in principle, religious in 
sentiment, benevolent in fecling, bril- 
liant in conception, eloquent in expres- 
sion, enjoying unbounded popularity, 
he seemed to wmite all that was reason- 
able in the associations of the olden time 
with all that was required hy the wants 
of the prexent.”—p. 000, 


After drawing this picture, which 
represents hy much nore what M. 
De Lanuvtine eae rot, than what. 
he ars, the author tries to explain, 
in the neat paragraph, the singular 
Hpporition between such a view of: 
Tis character nnd the known facts of 
the rage: ~ 

“The eceret of his diacrenitable ter- 
givereation, not only in action but in 
thought, is to be fund in that common 
and lamentable weukness of men of 
Genius, personal ramty. After having 
earned for himself « high and honour. 
able placo in the Chambers, by several 
years’ service us representative for 
Bacon, he aspired, in 1841, to becomo 
ite President. Fad he succeeded in that 
object, he would, without doubt, have 
attached himself’ permanently to the 
throne, and been found alongside of 
M. Guizot when the Revolution broke 
out." 301. 


Thus far, therefore, M. De Lamar- 
tine is represented a8 » stanch Con- 
servative. Lot us ace how Sir Archi. 
bald turns him into a Republican: 

“But having been approved by Go- 
yernment, and foiled in attainivg tho 








of his ambition, bis next mova 

was to win a plnco of distinction by 
taking a place in the opposition. 

Sb wae nen male Tiny pappors: the 

of the Duchess of Orleans: he 

tobe her prime minister, in the 

event of the crown opening to 
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her son du minority, by the demise of Hindostan, among certain communt- 
of Louis Philippo. ‘Hie’ himeelf tells us ties or convents, by whom every thing 
that by « word in the Chamber, on the was to be common; and the 


23rd Vebruary, 1848, he could have 
the Rogent’a crown on the head of the 
Duchess of Orleans, and sccured the 
‘succession for her son ; but being blinded 
by vanity and dazziod by ambition, he 
then aspired to nothing less than becom 
ing Dictator himself, and for a few 
woeks he actually eujoyed a perilous 
And divided share of Goverunient."— 
, BOL. 


But “he docs not tell us,” also, that 
he was “blinded by vanity and daz- 
gled hy ambition ;” the inference is 
Sir A. Alison’s own, and it springs 
from the fact that Sir Archibald has 
misconecived the character of Lamar- 
tine as widely as that of Thiers. 
Why should this writer throw such 
a slur on the motives of thin emi- 
nent man} Why assume that it 
for mero “vanity and ambition 
soke that he declined to promote the 
regency of the Duchess, when his 
antecedent writings, when his auteec- 
dent speeches in the Chambers, bul 
breathed a spirit of undinguinedd Re- 
publicanixm on which uo other De- 
puty would have ventured} Lamar. 
tine’a Republicaniam (as any man 
who had carefally read his writinys 
or had glauced xt his orationx would 
have known), long preceited the Re- 





volution of 1648; aud hiv sanction of that 


the schome of the Regency, on the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, when 
the King wae still tirm on the throxe, 
wos an expedient in which the most 
consistent Republican might have 
acquiesced, as a leans of securing the 
transininsion of the powers of Govern- 
ment under the only polity that was 
then practicable. 

The following sketch of Louis Blanc 
ig very just :— 


“<M, Lonis Blanc belonged tu o dif 
ferent school {som cither Tumartine or 
Marrast, but "s was one which, in the 
end, proved , sore formidable to suciety 
ha fe amu ono eit: of thewe 

lc fanatic, impress- 
social evils him, ig- 


A philant 
ed with the 





civilization w: 
ral etablishment of Asi- 
and the deepotism of the 
. 504, 

Let us turn to the catastrophe of 
Sir R Peel’s administration in 1846. 
Sir A. Alison has not, even in his 
seventh volume, lost a particle of his 
veneration for the old corn laws. Sir 
Archibald excuses the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington at the expense 
of Sir Rol Peel; and it ia no light 
thing for him to excuse any man, liv- 
ing or dead, on such a matter. Tho 
extraordinary want of thought in the 
following criticism, indicates that Sir 
‘A. Alison does not grow inore logical 
as he grows older: — 


“Tho truth was, that the Duke of 
Wellington’s habits of military obe- 
dicneo had rendered one principle in his 
breast paramount to all others, and that: 
was, duty tu Jax sovereign and country in 
moments of danger. This duty he folt 
himself bound to discharge, even at the 
hazard of his own consistency. If there 
is much to admire in this noble feolin 
which certainly is that which shot 
ever animate @ soldier's brenst, there to 
much te dicad im wt when it a the 
guide of a satesman’s carecr."—P, 194, 


We shonkd ourselves have imagined 
“duty tu one’s sovereign and 
country” at all times, but especially 
“in times of danger,” ought to be 
the very highest “yuide of a states- 
man’s career.” Sir A. Aligon incets 
‘us, on the cont , With the astoun 
ing proposition, that “ ty to one’s 
sovereign and country” is “‘much to 
‘be dreaded” {!! 

‘Let us ree noxt how Sir Archibald 
deals with Sir Robert Poel for his 
share in this transaction :— 
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tors—[it happens that the founder of kis 
fay 


was @ mere edventurer under 





hisown for making the com- 
TMmanication ; and, if not acquiesced in, 
of resi office, without inconvenience 


fo the Queen's service, and st 
free trade ax a private indlvid 
gai. 


Never was a paragraph so full of 
indefansible enutcliote We are first 
told that Sir R. Poel “ercuted the ne- 
comity” to which the Duke yielded. 
BEL Aison appens te yaiore the 
fact that the settlement of thir qnes- 
tion sprang, not from the conversion 
of the minister, but from the mere 
wth of public know ledge, of w 
e, a8 the tuiuister, wa» the org. 
Again, we read that “there wan 
eart: necessity for repealing 
vor Laws prospeectioly in dunuary, 
1846, fo lake gpeet three poten ttt 
Tt is surely obviows that, let the x 
tute —_ ing the repent liave Teen 
carried when it may, x0 great uchunge 
to existing interests could only have 
heen carried ater a considerable no- 
tice; and, in fact, it wan curried Jy 
the gradual diminution of the duty 
caring each of the three interv ening 
Does Sir Archibald inagine 
hati it would huve consulted the m- 
terest of the couutry, that the dla- 
sion of free trade should have heen 
anaintained fur more yeut™m, aul 
in 1649 the duties have been suddenly 
swept uway, without gradual dinsinu- 
tion or even notice ¢ 
Once more—“to engraft a permu- 
nent change of policy on a temporary 
calamity, was a Srufultun ae 
called for meanure. cally, ev 
ope iy aware that the raed of 
corn Javea wins dictated x, mule on 
permanent pnociples, whieh bore Lut 
‘@ casual relation to the Irish famine, 
and would be not lexs applicable in 
1849 than in 146. At any rate, dur- 


ing 
."—P. 















ing the twelve years that have elapsed. 
gitice the ing of the law, no at- 
io has been suade for ita revuca- 





noe of te ducal house of Portland, 
the tahertted froca his Jong line of ances- 


mae 


three years private secretary 
Canning, who was married tos sister of 
the Duchess of Port! under his 
tuition ‘he combined with the old 
ciples of the family, the wide pli 
thropic views to ¢! joquently wu] 
Dy Eat Deitbant Parliamentary 
—P, 296. 


The great Protectionist leaderseems 
to have been a cross between a Whig 
an! a Cannivgite. The following 
view of hig shortcomings is just :— 


= He. was, comparatively speaking, 
inoxperienced in debate, waa Little akill- 
«din oratory, and was by no meaur 
nifted by nature with the Physical qus~ 
lites which are generally 80 

ruling popular assemblies, 200 
was tall, his gure fing, nud his air com 
manding; but lly voice was whrill and 
ferbie, and wheu he bejan to speak, he 
Kenerally laboured unier what wap to 
his auditors a pamful hesitation in ex- 
pression.” —P. 297. 









Sit Archilukt's enlogy is, however, 
cuuicd far bcoyond justice. Thuy, be 
writes of Lonl George -— 


“Free from pred judices, his large mind 
s3 wpathized with atl clasecs of the realm, 
Tis courage and cunstaucy were never 
surparsed by mun. He valued life only 
asa means of fulfilling duty ; and truly me 

at be mad uf" hem, that he feared nothing 
but Gul. —P. 296. 


‘To describe a man who had sat in 
Parliament during twenty years, and 
whodu hoventern of those twenty 
had been known xinply vs a Steward 
of the Jockey Club, ax “valuing life 
only for the ieaws of Sulfilling publle 











duty,” in tow athsurd to eal for the 
plightest nent. Moreover, inde- 
peudentl the manner in which 


all bat the three layt years of Lol 
George Bontinck’a life” were Wanted, 
he was by no meus the nuble-anindy 
man which he is deneribed. iva 
Sir Peel huul Hiyen to the 
lumnies brought against hin by ‘Loni 
George, as Tefutation wlich satisfied 
Lord Jc Russell and the Whig 
leaders i 2 oJ eettione ck, in- 
rey of wit! mocusations, of 


eye saad other speak 


rae pee his 
peated he ae without caring reli 
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snother argument, or another ciream- 
stance, in their support. 


‘We turn to Sir A. Alison’s narra- 
tive of the French Revolution of Feb- 
Tuary, 1848, 6 incidents are ro- 
cordod with a good dexl of graphic 
power; they are, we believe, at loast 
as faithful as those which have lately 
been published by Lord Normanby, 
and are drawn from the French writ- 
ings which have appeured ou the sub- 
ject during the Just ten yeurs After 
describing the insiclious conduct of the 
National Guard iv throsting theu- 
selves botween the mob and the regu- 
lar somewhat ox armed mediators, 
with a view at once of supporting the 
Revolution, and of obviating a direct 
collision, the author telly us-- 


“in this extremity a council was 
hastily summoned in the King’s Cabinet, 
In the Tuillerios, which the Queen was 
invited tu ntiend, M. Guizot was, from 
a fecling of delicacy, absent, The first 
words she uttered were, ‘if M. Guizot 
has the slightest focling of devotion to 
the King and to France, Le will not re- 
main an hour longer in power—he Is 
Fulning the King. « Madame,’ repbed 
M, Duchatel, ‘M, Cinizys is determined, 
ike all his colleagues, to detund to the 
last extrennty, if necessary, the King 
and the monarchy; but le has no inten- 
tion, any woro than outrelvcs, of forcing 
himself on the Crown.’ ‘Du nut nit 
such things,’ muterrupted the King. ‘if M. 
Guizot kuew —.’ ‘1 desire nothiug 
moro thun that be should know." re- 
sumed the Queen, +1 would say thut 
to himself: 1 esteem him sufficiently for 
thet: he is a man of honour, and will 
understand me. *.—I". 526. 


M. Duchatel then went for MM. 
Guisot. In hig abnence the Duke of 
Montpensier proposed the thanamix- 
sion of a mesenge to the Chunbers, 














conceding Parliamentury — leform. 
When Guizot arrived, Sir Archi 


bald represents the King ax unwilling 


to accept bigy seiguation :— 

«41 would ¢ather ubdicate,’ said he. 
*Yoa roid that, my friend,’ replied 
the Queon; ‘you belong to Franco, not 
to yoursclé’ “* True,’ replied the Ki 
‘1 am wore to be pitiod thun my n 
ters—I cannot reugn.’” 









At length policy xeomed te triumph 
over friendship, and the King himself 
suggested a resignation -—- 


‘Then turning to M. Guizot, be ssid, 
*Do you believe, my doar President, 
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fhat the Cabinet sina sltuation to make 
head against the storm, an: jumph 
over it?) ‘Sire,’ replied M. Gui 


uer at the samo time the roya) family 
and the crown. throw a doubt on 
its fupport in the Tuilleries is to 
it in the exorcise of ite power. The 
Cabinet has no alternative but to retire.’ 
The King then consulted his ministers 
for a few minutes as to who ahould be 
eent for to construct. new ministry, and 
Count Mol¢ was meutioned. He, then, 
shedding tears, enibraced his ministers, 
who were not less affected. * low 
happy youare,’ suid the Kmg: ‘you de- 
part with honowr; remain with shame!’ ” 


Sir A. Alison thus sketches one of 
the most doterminating incidente of 
the Revolution : — 


“A small dctachment, armed with 
sabres and pikes, broke ‘off from the 
main holy on the Boulevards, and 
moved towards the Hotel of Foreign 
‘Affairs, occupied by M. Guizot, in front 
of which a battalion of infantry was rta- 
tioned, in consequence of its having bean 
attacked the preceding ovening. . . 
‘The crowd halted at the line of be; 
which barred the street, and the horse 
of the Commander reared and fell back- 
ward into the live, wluch closed and 
sutronndad its chief, At this moment, 
when the battalion was standing with 
loaded pieces in their hands, a ehot was 
fischarged by Lagrange at the soldiers, 
nd they, decniing themselves attacked, 
replied by a solloy which killed or 
wounded fifty men.” 


The wanuer iu which the mob 
availed themselves of this incident is 
well deserihed :—~ 

“Hardly had the unhay person 
who were killed ur wounded fallen, than 
as many of thom as it could contain 
were placed ina large waggon, 5 
rently brought up with the crowd for 
the occasion. On it they werc skilful 





arranged, the cry was ‘Tothe ‘Nationals 
Grovrd crary iestugt Inereastog, ang’ it 
crowd ct stan’ » and In 
the highest state of excitement.” 


When they resched the doom of 
the Léforme, Sir A. Alison says :— 


“There the crowd was harangued by 
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fhe loo of tho Riforme tie procession 
@ office forme the 
eontinued its course all night by torch~ 
Hght through Paris, surrounded by a 
dense crowd, in « frantic state of excite. 
ment, shouting and howling aloud, und 
spreading: consternation and the thirst 
‘vengeance wherever they went.” 


The Kiug of the French wonld have 
made head xguinst the Revolution 
but for the timidity of his ewn coun- 
sels. Paria had been given up to the 
military, and (amder himpelt) Marshal 
Bugenud was the uly depositary « 
power in Paria, The aucees» of the 
troops on the last night of the insur- 
rection ia thus told: — 


+* The orders were to advance rapidly 
forward, and destroy all the barricades 
on their parsage, and await further 
orders when they had reached the poiat 
to which they were ordered to adyauce. 
fluch was the vigour cmployed in the 
movements, that hy seven the whole 
columns had reached their points of dk »- 
tination, except the scound, which was 
alittle behind. . . .) . Twenty- 
five thousand men, who had advanced 
in the four culamns, had done the whole, 
and had done it by the mere force of an 
advance, without firing a shot. ‘The 
barricades had all been surmounted and 
levelled, the important posts vecupied, 
Paris was militarily won, the victory 
gained, the horrors of revolution ur 
rested.” 








The resul 
converse of the saying, th 
est hour is next the daw 


however, war just the 
he elark- 
and the 
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illusion of vi ished in an in- 
on victory vanished in an 


«At this moment, Marshsl Bugeaud 
received an order, signed by Thiers and 
Odillon Barrot, to ceare the combat ond 
withdraw the troops. Te ut first refasod 
to obey it unless accompanied by an 
ordor under the sign-manual of the 

ing; but soon one, signed by the Duke 


de Nemours, compelled submission, 
P, 734. 


The advice of the new ministers 
for the withdrawal of the troops, was, 
of course, fatal towards a Kort of 
Asiutir mob, who would construe 
every concession inte fear. The eon- 
Hlict’of counsels ix happily described 
by Sir EK Bulwer Lytton, where he 
ux Astutio for M. Chazot, at the 
moment of his critical advive to the 
king:— 
+A Hydra, sine, . 

Ro, if mot Hercules, assume his vizard :* 
‘The advice 1 good, the Vandal wiings his 















¢, @ Horeules deman 





nde, 
Kicks out the ange and rushes to 0 
wiwd ; 
‘The wisad waves bis wand, diss the 
sentay.. 
Aud, woudious man, cuchants the mob 
‘with entry" 


We prefer the uccount of this 
trawdy ly Sir A. Alison to the ac- 
count “by Lord Normanby; and we 
are tuuly glad to part from our author 
witha word ofculogy. We fear, how- 
wo, that these mcidental gleam of 
interest will not materially affect the 
Heneral cre of hin histery; and. 
thut the opinion of the literary world 
already is, that Sir Archibald has Ty 

and added to his repute by his 

‘ontinnation of the Ltistury of 
Europe.” 
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GERALD FITZGERALD, “ THE CHEVALIER.” 
‘DY HARRY LORREQUER, 
(The Author reserves the Reght of Translation } 
BOOK 1. 


CHAPTLE VIL. 


2 WORD UF EXPLANATION, 


By one of those embarrassments al- 
moat inevitable to such a story a8 oure, 
we are obliged now to go back some- 
what in our narrative, and ask our 
reader to tranaport himself with us 
to Paris, at an earlier epoch than that 
of our laat chapter. With the gicat 
events which accompanied the down- 
fall of an ancient monarcby, theextine- 
tion of a nobility, and the wieck of 
all that once constituted society in 
ice, We are not about to deal. 
the wide and storm-lashed ocean of 
life, our care is but to trace ono soli- 
“wail!” 

r many vicinsitudes and haz- 
ards, Fitzgerald succeeded iv ninking 
his escape from France, and reaching 
Coblentz, where a small knot of de- 
voted Royalists lived, sharing ther 
little reayurces in common, and gene- 
rously contributing every aid in their 

wer to their poorer brethren, This 
ife, if one of painful and unceasing 
anxiety, was yet singularly devoid of 
incident. To watch the terrible course 
of that tor chat now devastated 
their native c1 ary ; toeeehow inthat 
Tesistlosa ela all was submerged— 
throne, villa, homo, and family; to 
ait motionless on the shore, a» it were, 
and survey the shipwreck, was their 


According to th i \pera- 
e Various 
. di bear 


ments the: Possessed id men 
this season o probation. To some it readine: 


was like a night-mare, & long 
half sleep of suffering and oppression, 
VOL. LI.—NO, COOX. 


leaving them devoid of all energy, or 
all wil for excrtion. Others felt 
stimulated to be up and doing, to 
write and plot, and intrigue with 
their fellow-exilos in Italy and the 
north of Germany. The very trans- 
mission of the sad tidings which came 
from Paris, became an accustomed 
task ; while some few, half resigned to 
aruin whose wide-spread limits seem- 
ed to menace the whole of Europe, 
Tegan to weave plans for emigrating 
toa uew woild beyond theseas. Ger- 
ald halted, and deliberated to which 
of these two latter he would attach 
huneelf. If the idea of a new colon 
and a new evistence, where earl 
should stamp his fate with his own 
iunpress, had ite attractions, there was 
also much that fascinated in the hero- 
ism that bound men to a losing cause, 
and helt them faithful and true where 
fro many fell off in defection, Per- 
haps it was the personal character of 
the men who professed these opinions 
ultimately decided his choice, for 
D’Allonville, Caumartin, and Les- 
sieux, who then lived at Coblents, 
gave to these sentiments all the glow- 
ing ardour of « high and noble chi- 
valry. Nor was it without a certain 
charm for a young mind to see him- 
self, as it were, @ participator and 
agent in the cause of great events. 
By zeal to encounter any difficulty, 
ened 

‘wan the es- 
confluence of 


J 

peril 

toon! an 108 men high in 
25 
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the exiled Prince’s favour. hoy grow 
ahowinghim peivse eter fromexale 
ing him private letters: 

od i and even at times to 
take his counsel in affairs which requir- 
ed prompt action. Young, active, al 
to endure fatigue without even incon- 
venience, he offered himeelf fur every 

where such qualities might 
be available; and thus he traversed 
Europe, from Hamburg to Italy, from 
the e to the Vistula, bearing des- 
patches, or as often himself charged 
with some special communication, too 
delicate to commit to writing, and 
wherein his tact was entrusted with 
the details. 


At last it wax deemed essential to 
have a number of agents in France 
itaelf—men capable of watching and 
recording the changes of public opi- 
nion, who might note the rinmg dis- 
contents of the popular mind, and ob- 
serve where they hed their source. 
Tt was a rooted faith in the Royalist 
party, that soover or luter the nation 

id react against the terrible doc 
trines of tho anarchists, and welcome 
back to France the men whone very 
names and titles were part of her glory: 
the mistake was in supposing that the 
time ee this reaction was ut hand, 

believing every passing 
shadow was its herald. 
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Gerald’s personal courage, hisadroit- 
ness in the use of dizaguil 2 
failing resources in every 
Pointed him ont ag one well adapted 
for this em he was constantly 
wi misaions to thia 
or that part of France, occasions op 
which he os invariably distinguished 
himeelf by hie capacity. The very 
isolation in which he stood, without 
fumily or connexions, favoured him, 
removing him from the sphere of those 
jealousies which oftentimes 
‘and defeated the wisest plans of the 
Royalists. He was not a Roban, nor 
a Courcelles—a Gnunmont, nor a Ta- 
vanne —whose family influence was 
oneday orother tu be dreaded! Lethim 
win what fame he might, gain what 
credit, attract what notice, he carried 
with him no train of followers to 
profit by his succesa, and bar up the 
avenues of promotion ;—--for so was it 
--htrange and scarce credible though 
it seens—men were alrendy qui i 
over the spoils, ore the victory waa 
‘won—ere, indeed, the battle was en- 

ed, or the enemy cncountered. 

Wath this brief word of apology for 
the past, and for the future—for we 
ahall need to appeal again and again 
to the indulgence of our reader—-we 
now proceed with our story, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


4 Duna RED. 


Ir was at the close of a sultry dey 
that a sick man, wan, pale, and al- 
moat voiceless, sat propped up by 
pillows, and seeming to ik in wit 

acort of effort the faint breeze that 


entered by an open window. A large 
bouquet of flowers stood in a 
vase beside him, and on the bed 


scattered, thei ‘eens outa “tere 

.eir tin . 

yibly in contrast fo the sickly lor 

siready placa! se eeamp. “it would 
its stam; it we 

have puzzled the wriliewt physiogno- 


had experienced mi an emoti 
and ended by finding “all barren” 
A long, low sigh escaped him as he 
Jay, and’ in ‘is utter resrineas his 
q intlessly, one falling 
over the side of the hed.” The water 
ful uurse, who, in the dress of her 
order as a Sister of Charity, sat nigh, 
srope and, Jeaned bade, ita. 
= ons me ” Beil 
smiling faintly, “gad answering the 
en thought that was passing 
in her mind—“ not + had ; but very near 
me near, indess ‘What hour is 
ite’ 
“St Roch _ just chimed half. 
past seven,” replied she, calmly. 
Re a the window wider 3 there in 
a ites olf atizrin roe si ha 
'o; the evening is very still, but 
it will be fresher by-and-by.” 
“T shall not it,” said he, more 
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faintly, though with ct calm. 
“ Before midnight, Constr am. 
midnight it will be the same to me 
if it breathed a zephyr or blew 2 gale: 
where I am going it will do neit we 

“Oh, Citizen, can I not persuade 

to’ see the Pare Dulaque or the 

of 8t. Roch. Your minutes are 
few here now, and I implore you not 
to waste them.” 

“Tig go that I intend, my worthy 
friend,” said he, calmly. “Had either 
of these excellent men you speak of 
made the voyage I am now guing, 
Td see and speak them willingly; but 
remember, Constance, it is a sea with- 
out @ chart.” 

ae not go in the face of that 
Dlesse ” 

“Nay, nay, do not disturb my few 
moments of calm. How sweet those 
flowers are— how balmy that little 
air that now atira the leaves. Oh, 
what a fair world it is, or rather it 
might be! Do not righ so heavily, 
Constance; remember whut 1 told 
ye rday ; our belief 1 like our 
loyalty—it 1» independent of us.” 

« Let, some holy man at least speak 


to you. 

Why should I shock his honcet 
faith why should he disturb my 
peace? now, woman,” added he, 
inore powerfully, “that Thave striven 
harder to attain this same fuith than 
ever you have done to resist a heresy. 
I needed it_a thonsanl times nore 


than you; I'd have done more to 
gain it—clung cloper to it when won, 
too,” 


“What did you do?’ asked she, 
boldly. 

“Tread, reflected, pondered years 
Tong disputed, discussed, read more 


—inqui wherever I hoped to meet 
enlightenment.” , 
Yon never prayed,” said she, 


meekly. 
“Prayed ! Howshould I—notknow- 


ing for what, gr.to whom 1” 

An won~almost a _ 
escaped the ¥, man, and her lips were 
seen to m spidly, ur if in prayer. 


The sick man seemed to respect the 
sentiment of devotion that he could 
not bring himedlf to feel, and was 
silent. At last he said, in a voice of 
much eweetness—‘ Your patient care 
and kindness are not the less dear to 
me that I ascribe them to a cme 


humility would reject. 
ive in buman nature, my good Con. 
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stance, though of a verity it has given 
Mme some strong lessons not to be over 


has had more. friends?” 


began ahe; but he sto; her ehort 
at once by a contemptuous gesture 
with his hand, while he said— 


“Men are your friends in life as they 
are your companions on a journey— 
#0 long aa your road lies in the seme 
direction they will travel with you. 
To bear with your infirmities, to take 
count of your trials, und make allow- 
ance for your hardships—to find out 
what of good there is in you, and 
teach you to fertilize it for yourself— 
to discern the soil of your nature, 
expel its weeds, and still be hope- 
ful this is friendship. But it never 
comes from s brother man; it is a 
womun alone can render it. Who in 
it that knocks there?” asked he, 
quickly. 

She went to the door, and speedily 
returned with the anawer— 

“Jt is the sume youth was here 
yesterday, and who refused to give 

‘is nate. He in oti]! most urgent in 
his demand to sce you.” 

“Does he know what he aske— 
that I am on the eve of a long jour- 
ney, and must needs have my thoughte 
engaged abvut the rou before me?” 

“I told bim you were very ill— 
very ill, indeed ; that even your dear- 
eat friends only saw you for a few 
munutes at a timo: but he persii 
in anerting that if you knew he was 
there, yon would surely sce him,” 

“Let his perseverance have its Te- 
ward. Tell him to come in.” 

The sister returned to the door, 
and after a whispered word to the 
atranger, enforcing caution in his in- 


terview, ndmitted hin, and pointi 
tothe bed where the "sick man lay, 
she retired. 


If the features and gestures of the 
atranger, aa he moved silently acrosa 
the room, denoted the delicacy of a 
certain refinement, his dress bespoke 

poverty : his clothes were 
his shoes in tatters, and even the 
woollen cap which he had just re- 
moved from hia head was patched in 
several places, 

The sick man motioned to him to 
stand where the Hght would fall upon, 
him strongly ; and then, having stared 
steadfastly at him for several mapnabes 
he sighed drearily and said, “ 
heave you with me?” 


Signne Gabel’ ouedtheyousgman 
jel?” ie man, 
ine tone of deep veitalion, “Don't 


rps—the favourite of the 
the postilion on the flight to 
‘arennes-—tho secret letter-carrier to 
the temple |! —- —” Z 
“Speak lower, Monsieur! speak 
lower, I beseech you,” interposed the 
other. “If I were betrayed, my life 
ia noé worth an hour’s purchase.’ 
“ And ie it worth preserving in such 
e garb as that! Ithought you had 
been an apter scholar, Gerald, and 
that ero this you had found your way 


to fortune. The Prince de Coudé 
wrote me that you were his trusticst 
agent.” 


* Aud it is on @ misrion from him 
that I am here thivday. Ihave been 
waiting fe Meeks 2008 Led and 
speak with you. mew thut you 
wore ill, and could find no means to 
approach you. 

You come ton late, my friend - 
too late,” said Mirabeau, sighing : 
Girondin, Bourbon, or the 
Mountain, they are all ilusiona now !” 

“The great principles of justice are 
uot an illusiun, sir: the iden of 
Right is immutable end inunortal "” 

I know of nothing that does not 
cha’ and die,” said Mirabean 
gravely ; thenadded, “ But what woul 
you with me /” 

“TJ have not courage to disturb 
your suffering sick bed with cures 
you can no jonger feel. I had not 
imagined I should have found you so 
ill ag this.” 

“Sick unto death—if you ean tell 
me what death meaus ;” suid the 
other, with s strange auile. 

“They who sent me,” resumed 
Gerald, not heeding his last remar! 
“believed you in all the vigour vi 
health as of intellect. They lave 
watched with rlmost troathlena in- 
terest the glorious conflict you have 
long maintained ugainet the mon of 
anarchy and the guillotine ; they have 

in you the one svle man, 
of the ation, who can asve 


The sick man sroiled sadly, and 

laying his wasted fingers on @erald's 
said, “ It in not to be done !* 

“Do you mean, Sir Count, that it 


fn in the Provid rules 
SS! Ry oo aa 
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tink under the tyranny of a few blood- 
en?” 


wretch: 

“spoke not of France: I 6 
of the monarchy,” said Miral 
dowers there: in & 
few hours hence they will have lost 
their odour and their colour. Now, 
all your memory— be it ever #0 

ill not replace these to your senses. 
Go tell your master that his hour has 
struck. Monarchy was once & Faith: 
it wil] henceforth be but a Supersti- 
tion.” 

“ And is a just right like thia to be 
sinned Ag place th 

“No ¢ atranger may em 
on the throue they have lost ; and if 
they be wise enough to repay the 
rervice with ingratitude, a few more 
years of this mock rule may be eked 


out.” 

“Would that I had power to tell 
you all our plans, and you strength 
to listen to me!” cried Gerald : “you 
would sec that what they purpose ia 
no puny enterprize: nor what they 
aim at, a selfish conquest.” 

“You cume to me once before—I 
remember the incident well; I was 
ving in the Aveme aux Abo when 
you summoned me to a meeting at 
Kt Cloud. The monarchy might 
have been saved even thon, It 
was Tate, but not too late, I ad- 
vised a muinistry of such materials 
as the people might trust, and the 
evurt corrupt—men of Jow_ ori 
violent, exacting, but venal. ji. 
mouths of such rule would have sent 
Fiance hack to all her ancient tra- 
ditions, and the king been more 
popular thau ever. But they would 
not hear me: they talked of walking 
in the high path of duty; and it bas 
led some to the scaffold, and the rest 
to exile! But what concern have FE 
with these things? Do you know, 
young man, that aJ_your king could 
promuse all the mighty people them- 
selves could bestow upon me as 1 lie 
here, could not equal the pleasuro that 
inoss-rose yields me, nor the ecstasy of 
delight I feel when a gentle wind 
blows fresh upon my cheek. Say it 
out nite gag whet thet su ercilious 

implies,” cries , eyes 
lighting _up with all ir ancient 
Dba, the valaptuaty hat spake there] 
voluptuary, ere! 

Ay, and I'll not gainsay you! If 
to exult in the perfection of the 
senses nature has given me ; to drink 
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in with ecstasy what others imbibe 
in spathy 5 to feel 5 like enjoy- 
ment where less keenly gifted tem- 
peramenta had scarcely known a plea- 
sure ;—if this is to be a voluptuary, 
5 en ehy, with lik 

why, powers like yours, 
limit your enjoyment to mere sensu 
pleasures 1 \y not taste the higher 
and purer delight of succouring 
jaiatortane and defending the power- 


“Y¥ did try it,” said the sick man, 
ighing. “T essayed to discover the 

pleasures of what you would call 
morality. I was generous; I forgave 
injuries ; I forgot ingratitude; I 
aided struggling mirery: ut the re- 
ward was uot forthooming ; these 
things We me nv happiness.” 

No happiness!" 

“None. I tried ta forget 1 was a 
dupe. I did my best to believe 
myself a benefactor of my species. 
Latooped my car to hear any praines: 
from those I had befriended ; but 
nothing in my heart resynded to 
their joy. 1 was not happier. Ke- 
member, boy,” cricd he, * that oven 
yourown moralixtaonly promine the: 
componso for virtue in another world. 
I looked for ee profits jaa. 
prompter payment.” e mockes 
of his mail, as he xpoke, seemed re 
wound Gerald, for, ux he turned away 
his he a decp flush covered hix 
face, “Forgive me,” said the sick 
man; “I ought to have remembered, 
that your carly truiniug was derived 
from those worthy meu, the Jenit 
Fathers; and if TF cunnot participate 
in your cousolutions, Io would vot 
insult your convirtionn.” ‘hen, 
raising hisoself on one arm, he acled, 
with a stronger effort, “ Your mission 
to me ia « failure, Fitzgerald. I 
cannot aid your catse: he whow 
trembling hand cannot carry the glash 
of water to his lips, can ecaree replace 








a fallen dyng ty. I will not even 
deceive youf by saying what, if 
health and {,trength wero mine, I 


might do—plrhaps I do not know it 
myself. Go back und tell your Prince 
that he and his must wait-—wait like 
wise physicians— till nature bring the 
crisis the mal: ; that all they 
could do now would but hurt the 
cause th 
Fran 
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prestige of their high estate by sc- 
cepting equality meanwhile. ny are 
the priests of a religion, and can never 
deavend to the of the laity. 
, it is well that 
T have seen you ; I have long desired 
to speak to you of your own fortunes. 
J had written to Alfieri about you, 
and his answer—to you an important 
Hae ment in thet bos X ‘ou, will 
" yonder, on the ring, 

As Comal tose to obey this direc- 
tion, Mirabeau fell back, exhausted, 
on the bed, a rlammy sweat breaking 
out over his face and forehead. The 
ery, which unconsciously escaped the 
youth, quickly summoned the “sister” 
‘to the bedside. 

“This is death,” said she, in the 
calm, rojemn voice of one long inured 
to such wcenes. Sho tried to make him 
swallow a tes-spounful of some resto- 
rutive, but the hquid dropped over his 
dips, and fell upon hie chin. “ Death 
—and what a death!” muttered the 
sister, half to heraclf. 

“Seu— ree-—he is coming back to 
himvelf,” whispered Gerald, “ his eyes 
are opening, und hia lips move,” 
while a faint effort of the muscles, 
ace d the mouth seemed to essay a 
sinile. 

Again she moistened his lips with 
the cordial, und this time he was ablo 
toxwallow some drops ofit. He made 
aclight attempt to speak, and as the 
sinter bent her car to Lin lips, he 
whispered, faintly, “ Tell him to come 
back -to-morrow-—to-morrow !" 

She repeated the wards tu Gerald, 
who, foeling that his presence apy 
longer there might be burtful, slowly 
and silently stepped from the room, 
aud desended to the street. 

Late os it was, a considerable crowd 
wus assem led befure the door in front. 
of the house, whose attitude of silent 
and respectful anxiety showed the 
decp interest felt in the sick man’s 
state ; und althongh no name was apo- 
ken, the frequent recurrence of the 
words “he” and “his” evinced how 
absorbingly all thoughts were concen- 
trated be cy one individual Nor was 
it only of one classin aociety the crowd 
was composed, Mirabeau’s admirers 
and followers were of every rank, and 





every section of politicians; and, 
strangely €1 men’ whose pul 
animosities: set them widely apart 


from each other, were here seen ex- 
changing their last tidings of the sick 


Toom, and elternating and balancing 
their” hopes and feare of his con: 

“ Jostinard calls the maledy care- 
ral absorbtion,” ssid one, “as though 
intense spplication had produced an 


FTeasioux opines that the disease 
‘waa produced by those mercurial baths 
he used to take, to stimulate him on 
occasions of great public display,” said 
another, a 

© There is reason to believe it a fa- 
amily complaint of some sort,” broke in 
a third, “the Bailli de Mirabeau sank 
under pure exhaustion, as if the ma- 
machine had actually worn out.” 

“ Pardie !” cried out a rough lovk- 
ing man, in a working dress; “it ishard 
that we cannot repair him with the 
strong materials the useless fellows 
are made of ; there are full fifty in 
the Assembly we could give for oue 


like him. 

“ You talk of maladies,” broke in a 
loud, full voice, “and I tell you that 
the Oitizen Riquetti is dying of poison 
—sy, start, or murmur if you will— 
I repeat it, of poison. Do we not all 
iow how his power is feared, and 
his eloquence dreaded? Are we stran- 
gera to those who hate this great and 
good man ?” 

“Great and good he is,” murmured 
another ; “when shall we soc his 


“See, here is one who has been 
lately with him, lot ua learn bia aan 
is specch was uttered a 
poorly clad with a red cap on 
is head, as |d was endeavouring 
Pierce the crowd. 

A a the Teopat rho has this 
8) witl % 

nee en 
ha stood the centre of a group 


orion paying stenti 

‘ithout i ati ion to 
this summons, Gerald tried to pursue 
his way, and pass on; but several al- 
ready @ passage, and scemed 
0 insiat, 08 on aright, to hear the last 
account of the sick man. For a mo- 
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“Why, and how he came there ?”’— 
“ What modicines Riquetti is taking 3” 
—_ administ thom ?’—“ Let 


this man give an account of himself 3” 
such like, were the cries 
that now resounded on all sides, and 
Gerald saw himself at once sorround- 
od by ® mob, whose demands were ut- 
in no doubtful tone, 

“The Citizen Riguctti is one whose 
life is dear to the iblic,” broke in 
Cabrot ; ‘all Frenchmen have a right 
to investigate whatever affects that 
life. Some aver that he ia the victim 
of asgassination”— 

“TI say, and will maintain it,” broke 
in the man who had made this asser- 
tion before —“they have given him 
some stuff that causesa gradual decay.” 

“Let ths man tare himself, 
Who are you, Citizen, and whence?” 
asked another, confrouting Fitzgerald. 
“What business came you here to 
tranaact with the Citizen Riqnetti?” 

may ith ct Pet 

mt,” gai turning pre 
from one to the other of those round 
him, “ of your private affaira? Have I 
dared to interrogate you, as to who 
you are, whence you came, whither 
you go; and by what presumption do 

you take this liberty with me f” 

“By that which a care of the pub- 
lic safety imposes.” said Cabrot. “As 
Comnussary of the fifth ‘arrondise- 
ment,’ I demand this citizen’s name.” 

“You are right to be hoastful of 
your liberty :” said Gerald, insolently, 
“when aman cannot walk the streets, 


nor even visit a dying friend, without 
submitting hi to the treatment 
of o criminal.” 

“He a friend of Gabriel Riquetti,” 


barat in Cabrot. “Look, I beseech you, 
at the appearance of the man who 
gives himself this title.” 

“So, then, it isto my humble dress 


you olject. Citi ‘is speake well 
for Agur fraternity and equality.” 
“You shall not evade @ coning 


with us in this wise,” said Cabrot. 

“Let us take him to the Corpse du 
“Ay! away with him to the Corps 

du Garde,” cried several together. 
Gerald suddenly struck by 


1886.) 
order; off with us to the Corps du 
Garda" =e 


“T appeal to you all, why am I to 
be subjected to this insult,” asked 
Gerald, addroasing the crowd. “You 
deliver me to the Comminsary, not 
for any crimo or any accusation of 
one, you compel me to speak about 
matters purely personal—cireun- 
stances which J could have no right 
to exturt from any of you. Is this 
fair—ie it just—is it decent?” 

‘While he thus pleaded, the crowd 
was obliged tu separate muldenly, and. 
make way for a handsoine equipage, 
which came up at full trot, und stop- 

d hefure the door of Mirabean's 

ouse; and a murmur ran quickly 
around, “It is the Gabrielle come 
to ask after Riquetti;’ and Cabrot, 
forgetting his part of public prosecu- 
tor, nuw approuched the window ot 
the carriage with ap almost servile 
affectation of courtesy. Had Geraid 
‘been #0 dispmed, nothing woul! have 
been easier for him than to make 
his escape in the divernion caused by 
this new incident, ao cager wan the 
crowd to ren around and catch a 
glimpse of her, whose gloved hand 
now rested on the door of the carringe, 

“She is Kiquetti’s mistress,” cried 
one, “ia not she ?” 

“Nota bitof it. Riquetti declared 
he would have no other mintres4 than 
Franve;and though she, yonder, chaug- 
ed ber nume to Gabrielle, to fatter 
him—though she his songht and fol- 
lowed him for more than @ year, it 
avails her nothing.” . 

“Leas thau nothing I'd call it,” 
said another, “since she pays for all 
those flowers that come up from the 
banks of the Var- the rarest roses 
and orange buds—just to please him.” 

“More than that, too; she has paid 
all his debts—in Puris some six hun- 
dred thousand livree—all for 3 man 
‘who will not look at her.” Ne 

“That isto bey ¢yeritable’ woman, 
said a foppish-] oking man, who was 
for some time ,adeavouring to attract, 
the attention Of the fair occupant of 
the carrii Meanwhile, Gerald had 

his way through the crowd, 
curious to catch one look of her whose 
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Her reply was inaudible, but the 
other went on— 

“Of course, the effort must have 
cost you deeply, yet even in that coun- 
terfeit of another's sorrow, who knows 
if you did not interpolate some por- 
tion of ro own grief]? 

“Ts he bettor—can I not eee the 
Sister Constance?” asked she, in a 
low and liquid voice, 

“He is no better—I belicve he is 
far worse than yesterday. There was 
® young man here thin moment who 
saw him, and whose interview, by the 
way, pave rise to grave speculation. 
There he is yonder a strange look~ 
ing figure to call himeelf the friend of 
Gabriel Riquotti.” 

“Who or what is he?’ asked she, 
eagerly. 

“tis what none of us know, though, 
eed, at the moment you came up, 
we had some thoughts of compelling 
him to declare. Need I tell you that. 
there in grave surpicion of foe play 
here; many are minded to believe that 
Miraheaun has been poisoned. See 
how that fellow continues to atare at 
you, Gabrielle. Do you know him?" 

_ Step by step, slowly, but with eyes 
riveted upon the object before bim, 
Gerald had now approached the car- 
riage, aud stood within a few yards 
of it, bia eye-balls staring wildly, his 
lhps apart, and every line of his face 
betraying the most intense astonish- 
ment. Nor was Gabrielle lesa moved: 
with her head, protruded beyond the 
carriage window, and her hair pushed 
suddenly back by some ing im- 
pulse, she stared wildly at the stranger, 

“Gherardi, Gherardi mio!’ cried 
rhe at lust. “Speuk, and tell me if it 


he you.” 

“ Marietta, oh, i ”" said he 
with a sigh, whose heartfelt cadence 
seemed eloquent in sorrow. 

“Come with me. Come home with 
me, and you shall hear all,” ssid she, 
in answering as it were the 
accents of his words, 

The young man shook his head 
mournfully in reply, but never spoke. 

_ “I tell you,” ced she more pas- 
sionately, “that you shall hear all. 
It ie more than I have eaid to a 

. Come, come,” and she 
flung open the door as she spoke. 
longed Yo seo you, Marion” wise 
gee you, Mari wi 
pered he, in broken accents; “but 
not thus, ob, not thus!” 
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“ How, then, do you dare to judge 
mei” cried she, with flashing eyes; 
“how me to eof at my afflu- 


ence, while J have not dared to reficct 
your poverty! Once and for 
last time, I eay, come with me !” 
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‘Without another word he 
to her side, the door was clozes 
the carriage drove rapidly away, ere 
the staring crowd could expreas their 
amazement at what they witneased. 


CHAPTER IX. 


us GamMranie,”” 


By one of those inconsistencies which 
sway the popular mind in times of 
trouble, the gorgeous splendour aud 
wasteful extravugunce which were not 
permitted to an ancient nobility were 
willingly conceded to tho who now 
ministered ta public amusement, and 
the costly magnificence which aided 
the downfall of x meuneby was 
deemed pardonable in one whose 
early years had been pursed in misery 
and want. 

Tt was in the ancient hotel of the 
Duke de Noailles that Gabriclle was 
Jodged, and all the splendour of that 

ince! ely renidence remmined ax in the 

ime of its furucr owners: cven to 
the portraits of the haughty ance-try 
upon the walls, and the proud ew- 
Bhzonry of armorial bearings over 
doors and chimneys, nothing was 
changed; the embroidered crests 
upon chairs and table-covers, the 
gilded coronets that ornamented every 
architrave and cornice, stood forth in 
‘testimony of thoxe in whose honour 
thore insignia were fashioned. 

Preceding Gerald, and walking ut a 
rapid pace, Gubrielle parsed throvub 
sev splendid rooms, till rhe came 
to one whose wally, hung in purple 
velvet with a deep gold fringe, had 
an air of almont aom)re magnificence, 
the furniture being all of the same 
grave tint, aud even the aulitary lamp 
which lighted the apartment having 
* ie of a deep purple colour, 
o This » re 





my chamber of study, 
id she, us they entered. 
“None ever come to disturl me when 
here. Here, therefore, we are alone 
to question and to reply to each other 
—to render account of the and 


spreainte on the future—and, first of 
tell me am I changed.” 

her 

it tot 
her neck and shoulders in the 
masece i 
crossed 


breast in imitation of a gesture fa- 
miliar to her, and stood motionless 
before him. 

Long and stent fastly did Gerald con- 
tise to stare at her. It was like the 
Wook of oue who would read if he 
might every trait and lineament be- 
fore him, and satisfy his mind what 
ehuructers had time written upon a 
nature Le had onve known so well, 

“You do not answer me,” said she 
at last; “am [ then changed ¢” 

A faint low sigh escaped him, but 
without a word. 

“Be frank with me, uaa brother 
ought, tell ine wherein in this change, 
You thought me handsome onve; aur 

Jens so 1” 

“Oh! uo, no! not that, not that!” 
cried he, jussionately ; “ you are more 
beautiful than ever.” 

“Ip there in my exprension aught 
that vives you grief—has the world 
written boldness upon my brow, or 
do you fancy that you can trace the 
cost of all the splendour around us 
iu some fuint fines of shame ond sor- 
row! Speak, sir, and be honest with 


ue. 

“T have no right tu call you to such 
a reckoning, Marictta,” suid he, half 
prondly, 

“I know it, and would have re- 
sented hrl yeu dared to do it of a 
right, but I'stand here ax one equal 
to such questioning. It will be your 
own turn soon,” aided she, amiling; 
“und it will be well if you can stand 
the teat 50 bravely. 

“T accept the challenge,” cried Ger- 
ald, eagerly; “I take you at your 
word, Some years back, Marietta, I 
left you poor, friendloss, and a way 
worn wanderer through the world. 
Our fortunes were alike in those days; 
and I can remember when we deemed 
the day a lucky one that did not send 
us supperless to 
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do IT eee: I find you in the splendour 
ofa Princely house; your dress, that 
which might become the highest rank; 
the very jewels on your wrist and on 
your fingers, a fortune. I know well,” 
added he, bitterly, “that in this brief 
interval of time destiny has changed 
many a lot—great and glorious men 
have fallen, and moan, ignuble, and 
unworthy ones havetaken their plucea. 
‘You, however, as. a woman, could have 
taken no share in these convulsions— 
how is it, then, that I see you thus!” 
is , fir,” said she, with a cis- 
dainful gesture, “these words mean 
nothing, or more than they ought.” 
He did not speak, but he bent his 












eyes upon her in reproachful sudmess. 
“You lack the cou to miy the 
word. Well, Uilnny it for you: Whose 





mistress are you. to be thus splendidly 
attired ? What generous patron has 
purchased this princely house - given 
you equipage, servants, dimnondst 
gaint how much have you bartered 
your heart? Who has paid the price ¢ 
Ay, confess it, theae were the sene- 
rous thoughts that filled your mind 
theso the delicate questions our timii- 
dity could not master Wella» Thavo 
spoken, so will I answer them. Only 
remember thin,” added she, solemnly, 
“when { have made thig explanution, 
when all is told, there is an end for 
ever hetween us of that old tie that 
once bound ms: we trast each other no 
more. It is for you to way, if you av- 
cept this contract.” 

jerald was silent ; if he could not 
master the suspicions that iupressed 
im, aa little coukl he resolve to forget 
for ever his hold upon Marietta. That 
she wun oue to keep her word he well 
knew ; and if she decided to part, he 
felt that the seporation was final, She 
watched him calmly, as he sat in this 
conflict. with himself: so far from 
showing any sense of impatience at 
the struggle, sho secmed rather to 
enjoy the painfy) tifficulty of his posi- 
tion. 

“Well, haved, ou made yourchoice?” 
cried she, at th, as with a slight 
smile, she stood in front of him. 
ti At ould bein treathery to iy own 

eart, and to you, were say 
that all this magnificence I ace here 
suggested no thought uf evil. We were 
‘poor even to misery Marictta—I 
am still so; and well I know that in 
wach wretchednesa ae ours, tataptation 
ja triply dangerous. To tell me thet 
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have -yielded ig, then, no more 
tian to fess you were like others.” 
“ Of what, then, do you accuse me? 
Is it that I am Miraheau’s mistreas? 
Would that I were,” cried she, pas- 
sionatoly ; “would that by my devo- 
tion I could share his love, and give 
him all my own. You would ery 
shame upon me for this avowal. You 
think more highly of your own petty 
contrivances, your miserable attempta, 
to sustain o mock morality--your 
boasted tie of marriage—than of the 
emotions that are born with us, that 
nove our infancy, sway our manhood, 
teurper our oldage. Youhold that 
stich small cheata you supply the 
insatinble longings of the human 
heart. But the aye of priesteraft is 
over -throne, altar, purple, sceptre, 
incenne and all, have Hed j and in the 
stead of man's mummeries we have 
installed mu himvelt, in the might of: 
hin intellect, the glorious grandeur of 
his grent conceptions, and the noble 
Ureulth of bbs pbilantbrop, 3 and 
who is the type of thene, if not Gabriel 
Riquetti{ “His mistress! what have 
Lnot done to win (he proud namo ? 
Have Lnot striven hard forit. These 
teitunphe, 0s they cal] them, my great 
nuccenses, had no other Jnanptings. 
If my fame as an actress stands high- 
est in Enrope, it war gained but in 
hin cause. “Your great Alfieri hi 











him- 
xclf hax taught me no emotions T 
have not learned in my own deep 
love; and how shadowy and wenk the 
poet's, words beside ‘the throbbin; 
evstasien of one true heart! You 

for a confession; you shall have one. 
But why do you gol--would you 
Jeave me {” 

“Would that we had never met 
again,” said Gerald, sadly. “Through 
many a dark and sad hour have I 
looked back upon our life, when, as 
little more thau children, we journey- 
ed came long together. pictured to 
myaclf how the same teachings thet 
nerved any own heart in trouble must 
have rupported and sustained yours. 
If yon knew how 1 ued to dwell upon 
the memory of that time—itevery pri- 
vat were hallowed in ny memory, 
telling how through all our little cares 
and rorrows our love sufticed us!” 

“Ourlove,” broke she in, ecoffingty, 
“what amockery! The poor offepring 
of some weak sentimentality, the 
sickly cant of aome dreamy aonnetest. 
Those men never knew what love was, 
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or they had not dared to profane it by 
their tawdry sentiments Js it in na- 
ture,” cried she, wildly, “to declare 
trampet-tongued to the world the 
secrets on which the heart feeda to 
live, the precious thoughts that to the 
dearest could not be revealed. These 
are your poets! Over and over have 
I wished for you, to tell you this—to 
tear out of your memory that wretch- 
ed heresy we then believed a faith.” 

“You heave done your work well,” 
said he, sorrowfully. “ Good-bye for 
ever!” 

“I wish you would not go, Gherardi,” 
said she, laying her hand ou his arm, 
and gazing at hin with a look of 
de meaning, “To mio, alone 
and orphaned, you represent « family 
and kindred. e vld ties are tender 
or ray will ‘hus trifle with me,” 

you thus trifle with me, 
said he, half angrily. “Is it to re- 
kindle the fame you would extinguish 


+ And whynot return to that ancient 
faith? You were happier when you 
loved me-when I learned my VOTRUS 

your side, and aang the wild songs 
own wild land. Do you re- 
member this one; it wasa favourite 
once with you?” and turning to the 
piano, she struck a few chords, and, in 
a voice of liquid melody, rang 4 
ittle Calabrese peasant song, whose 
refrain ended with the words 
“Ti nm’ wncor, ti am’ ancor.” 

“After the avowal you have made 
me, Marietta, it were ‘bascin me tobe 

guiled thus,” said he, moving away. 
a love ancther; be itso, Live in 

t love, A 

“This, too, Gherarte we used to sing 
together,” suid she, beginning another 
air. “Let us seo if your memory, of 


pitecr you ‘voast so much, equals. try 
me, this is your verse,” sai e, 
a ly. fratello mio, how 


caressing! 

much more loveable you were long 

Bee I remember 2 certain evening, 
at glided into a long night, when 

we leaned together, with arma around 

each other’s necka, out of alittle win- 


dow : it was puor, melancholy atrect 
bencat to us it was like an 
alley . trees. Well, on 
that same night, You swore tomea 
wow of ove; you told me a 

story: that though poor 
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in some long here- 
+, which neit of us were im- 
patient for. It was on that same 
ni ht you drew a picture to i mind 
‘our feof happmness—a bright and 

i it waa, too—ay, and 


pistare 3 
lieved it all; and yet, and 


rank and fortun 
after, 


the very day after you me.” 
‘As she ‘uttered the last words, her 
head fell upon his shoulder, and her 


long hair in waving masses 

down over his chest and on his arm ; 
@ violent anbbing ecemed to choke 
her utterance, aud her frame shook 
with a strong tremor. 

Gerald sank into 9 chair, and pres- 
sed her gently to his heart.’ Ob, what 
& wild confiet raged within him 
what hopes and fears, wishes and 
dreails, warred there with each other. 
At one moment all his former love 
came back, and she was the same 
Marietta he had wandered with 
through the chestnnt groves, recitin; 
in boyinh ardour the verses he had 
earned to master ; at thenext, a shud- 
‘lering shame remioded hin thot she 
hod just confessed she layed another, 
makiugavery mockery of the memory 
of their forimer pansion, What, too, 
was she—what, her life—that she 
did not dare to reveal it, 

“And you,” cried she, suddenly 
spring up, “what do you know of 

iquetti -how came you to be with 
tun (”” 

“T have known him long, Marietta, 
would that [ had never known him, 
Without him and his teachi: I 
had thought better of the world— 
been Jess prone to suspect—lers ready 
to distrust. You may remember how 
ion Ps i I told you of a certain 

ef -—” 


“It was he, then, who befriended 
youin the Maremma. Oh, the noble 
nature that can do erous things, 
yt seem to think them weakness. 

low widely different from your poeta 
this—your men of high sentiment and 
sordid action—your coiners uf fine 
phrases, hollow-hearted and empty.” 

“True enough,” ssid Gerald, bit- 
terly, “Gabriel de Mirabeau is at least 
consistent: his sentiments are all in 
harmony with his life—he is no hypo- 


_ It was with a quick ger like 
tigresa about to spring, that a e Dow 
turned on him; her eye-balls staring 
id her fingers. glonely cluteh- 


ed. te it,” cried she in passion, “ig 
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it given to creatures like you_or me 
to Judge of a man like this. Do you 
imagine, that by any strain of 
fancy you can conceive the trials, the 
donbta, the difficulties, which 
hin To intellecta like bis what, we 

excess may give it Tepose 
which to sluggish natures comes of 
mere apathy. I, tvo,” said she, draw- 
ing herself proudly up, “I too, have 

his pupil: ie saw me in the 
Cleopatra; he told me how I had 
migconceived the poet—orrather, how 
the poet had misteken the character 
~-for he loves not your Alfieri.” 

“How should he? Whence could he 
draw upon the noble fund of emotions 
that ‘that great heart ?” 

A smile roud ineffable seorn, 
was all her reply. 

“Tell me rather of yourself, Mari- 
etta mia,” said he, taking her hand 
and placing her at hisxide, “Tiong to 
hear how you became great and dis- 

inguished as I sec you.” 

‘The humun heart throbs alike be- 
neath rags or purple. When J could 
maketears course down therude checks 
that were gaunt with famine—the task 
‘was easy to inove those whose na- 
tures yielded to lighter impulse. For 
@ whole winter—it waa the first after 
wo parted—-I wus the actress of 2 little 
theatre in the cité. We dramatined 
theevents of the day ; and they whose 
hard toil extrangedl them from the 
world of active life, could see at even- 
ing the sorrows and sufferings of the 
nobility they hated, on ‘the seéne.’ 
‘The sack of chateau, und the guillo- 
tine were favourite themes j and mine 
‘was to pourtray some woman of the 
people, seduced, wronged, deserted 

ut avenged ! chauce—a caprice 
the moment— brought Riquetti one 
night to our theatre. He came behind 
the scenes, and talked with me. My 
my birth, and wa 
questioned me 

T had learned 

Ab," he, ‘ ae 

name. a 
¥ Thé look which he gave 
me at the words was like a stab; I 
felt it here, in my heart. It was the 
careless scoff of one who deemed that 
to such ag me no sense of delicacy 

need be observed. He might 





and say i he pleased, my station was showed 


too ignoble to respect. Ihated nature 
him, and sway, vowing, if 
gocasion_served, to be revenged upon 
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him. He came a few nights after, 
accompanied by several othere—there 


your were ladi andsome, and - 
Tate aioe Sti ieanloniber centred 


the aa of our misery, ands even 
outraged the meanly sudienca 
around. T any Eis ; and eised 3 a 
the opportunity of my vengeance. 
pieces was, as usual, the story of our 
daily life: I represented a seduced 
t girl, left to starve in a chateau, 
Kom winch the owners had gone to 
enjoy the delights of Paris, 1 had 
wandered on foot to the capital, and 
was supposed to be in search of my 
seducer through the streets. I sat 
famiehed and shivering upon a door- 
sill, watching with h: tlese gaze 
the rich tide of humanity that swept 
past, [heeded not the proud display 
of equipages—the say groups—the 
gorgeous procession uf life before me ; 
till suddenly, as if on a balcony, I be- 
held him T sought, the centre of a 
knot of beautiful women, who, leani 
oyer the balustrade, scemed to criti- 
cize the world below. Addressing 
myself at once to where Riquetti sat, 
F made him of the scene. I knew 
nothing of hin, nor of his history ; but. 
in blind chance J actually invented 
rome of the chief incidents of his life, 
1imade bim a profligate, a duellist, and 
aseducer. I represented how he had 
won the affections of his friend's wife 
—tloped with, and deserted her ; and 
yet, vovered with crime, del 
every iniquity, and degraded by all vice 
~—there he eat, successful, triumphant, 
andostecmed. What was my amaze- 
ment, a4 the curtain fell, to see him 
at my ride. ‘I have come,’ aaid he, 
in that rich, deep voice of bis—‘t 
have come to ¢ you my compli- 
ments: you have your country’s 
and can ‘ improvise’ P 
blushed deeply, and could not answer 
him ; but he went on :~~* These, how- 
ever, nok wise themes $0, dwelt 
upon. Pop Passions are dange- 
Tous seas, and will often _ahij 
even those whose breath has stirred 
them ; besides, this is not art;’ and 
¥ words he launched forth 
intos. description of what really 
should constitute the artist’s realm— 
to what his teachi: might extend 
-~where should be their limits. He 





the | succses in art 
lay in the combination of such ingre- 
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dients as beat suited the impression to 
be conveyed ; no mean or petty deta 

however truthful or accurate, being 
suffered to detract from the whole 
conception. He then warned me 


exaggeration, the fault stand 
ofall inexperienced nunds. Even 


this very momeut, said he, ‘you 
marred a fine effect when you spoke 
of me a3 one capable of parricide.’ 
* Of you,’ raid I, hlashing, and trying 
to disown the prrmunality, ‘Yes? mid 
hh, ‘of me. “Yonr hinaraphy was often 
very accurato—to any but myself it 
might scem painfully ‘arate: I have 
done all that you ascribe to me, and 
more!’ ‘But I never knew it,’ cried T- 
*T never heard it: my improvisation 
waspurechance. Lowedyouavendetta 
for some cruel worls you had spoken: to 
mo.’ ‘Iremember them,’ nuid he, smil- 
ing : ‘you may live to believe that such 
phrases are a flattery! But to your- 
self, come to me timorrow: bring 
your books with you, that mn 
Tead me amnething T will select. 
gan, and may befriend you’ And he 
did befriend me. There was with him 
a tall, dark man, of nonilire aspect, and 
a fieep voiee, who ynestioned me long 
and closely as to my early studies, aud 
who undertouk from that hear te 
teach me. This waa Talna, Aud now 
a life of glorious labour opened upon 
me. [worked wmccasiugly—with mech 
, indeed, aa to affect my health, 
which at last gave way, and I was 
obliged to retire into the country, on 
the Loire, to recruit. Riquetti came 
to see me once there: he wa» coming 
up from the south, and happened to 
pop Tours. His visit was scarcely 
an hour, but it left me with memorics 
that endured for mont. But why 
should I weary you with a recital 
which can only interest, when all its 
daily chances and changes are duly 
weighed. TI came out at the ‘Fran- 
gais, as Zaire: my success was a 
triumph! Roxane followed, and was 
even & ter success, You do not 
care to hear by what flatteries I was 
surrounded, what temptations assailed 
me, what wealth eld at nay fect what 
protestations levution, what offera 
of endear. met, me. We hae ina 
repudiating all its old tra- 
ditions, bed sworn allegiance to a new 
eode! Nobility, birth, title, were as 
nothing; geniusalonecouldsway men’s 
minds the 


was deemed 
grand exponent of intellect ; and next 
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after the splendid oratory of the Con- 
stituent came the declamation of the 
drama. va must Lendeth Francs 9 in 
ita aspect erous youth—in thi 
its brightest hour of destiny—to under” 
w Inuch of influence ia wielded 
‘by those who once were deemed the 
mere creatures of a pampered civiliza- 
i The artist is now a ‘puissance,’ 
ag is every power that can move the 
passions, influence the motives, and 
direct the actions of mankind. The 
choice of the piece we played at night 
waa in accordance with the political 
exigency of the day; and often has it 
been_my lot, to complete hy some 
grand declamuation the eloqnent a] 
hy which Mirabeau hal moved the 
Assemily. Oh, what a glorious life 
it was to fecl no longer the mere 
mouthpiece of mock passion, but a 
real, actual, living influence on mon's 
hearts; what a triweph was it then 
hear that wild outburst of applause, 
that seemed to say—-' Here are we, 
realy at your eal); «peak but the 
word and the blade shall flash and 
the brand flare ; denounce the treason, 
und lonve the traitors tous! Tt waa 
in this life, as in an orgic, I have 
lived. 1¢ you fancy that I exaggerate 
this power, or overrate its extent, 
listen to one fact, Iwas ono night 
at Mirabenu’s- at ove of these emell, 
select receptions, which none but 
his most intimate friends frequented. 
1T)’Entraiques was there, Lavastooq 
Maurice de Talleyrand: De Noe, snd 
afew more, We were talking of the 
fall of the monarchy, and discussing 
whether there was in the story any 
thing that future dramatiste might 
snwecsafully avail themselves of. The 
majority thought not, and gave their 
reasons, I was nut alle to controvert 
by argument such subtle critics, but 
T replied by ixnj ising a scene in 
the Temple, of Marie Antoinette 
writing a last letter to her children. 
‘was no incident to give story, 
a 








TO accessory scenery to 
pictures but I felt that the theme 
its own fethetic power, and I 
‘was right—D’ Entraiques shed teara— 
Charles de Noe subbed aloud. ‘She 
must never repest this,” muttered Ri- 
aiid Talleyrand, amiling, ax he took’ 
sai emi as he a 
Pinch of muff. From’ that hour f 
what it was to stir men’s hearts, 
certain end assured.” Teal Bar Ak as 
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RECENT TRAVELS IN SARDINIA. 


TE position and progpecta of Italy 
havo more than once formed the sub- 
ject of comment and speculation in 
‘these pages. Indeed, they conld 
acarcoly he overlooked. No periodical 
emanating from a land of frecilmn, 
could avoid, in its range over ru 
jects of European interest, alighti 
‘upon that soil in which Wood ha» been 
80 Profusely Rown, anil liberty a spar- 
ingly reaped. And the xame impulse 
d naturally direct ua towards that 
particular region, where some resulty 
ave shown themselven as the fits 
of the struggle, in order that we might 
be afforded tle means of judging 
how far further efforta might be 
looked for and encowaged. Accord- 
ingly, the condition of Sardinix hay 
froin time to time bronglit pro- 
minently before the notice of our read- 
ors; since it affords the solitary ex- 
ample of an achieved constitution ~ 
that goal towards which the ardour 
of the Italian har been for ever pant- 
ing, and to reach which he bas in 
Sigal ghown himself s0 miserably 


joc, 

is little state still continues to 
deservo attention. To this hour it 
stands out nobly from the hackground. 
of Italian incapacity. In peace anil 
in war it has served an equally 
independent ‘and distinctive attitude. 
The House of Savoy, no dontt, has 
had ita individual influence upon the 
destiny of the country; and in no 
modern instance can be found a more 
3 riate illustration of the Carlyle 
theory of the effect of personal charic- 





ter upon the history of nations, or Bi 


asimpler refutation of Mr. Buckle’s 

posite Position, which eliminates 
the personal element in a great meu- 
sure from such + yoculations. There 
can be little dor # in any reasonable 
mind, that the @haracters of Charles 
Albert and Victor Emmanuel have 
imprinted themeelves upon the des- 
tinies of Piedmont : though we do not 


Country Life in Piedmont. B: Antonio Gallengs, Author of ¢* Hi of 
we diner healy Io 1848," er, Sct "Londons Chagas toa 


rapa. 
Banbles tn the Inlonds of Cericn sxd 
1300-1049," de. Loudon: 
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wish to deny thet the idiosynerasy of 
the sub-Alpine Italian utands distinct 


from that of his neighbours of the 
peninsula, and that the qualities 
which, under the guidance of the suc- 
resvive monarchs the House of 
Savoy, have emancipated the one, 
anight bave only revolutionized the 
others. Between the kingdom of 
Naples and the kingdom of Sardinia 
there have ever been differences, doubt- 
Joss more wide than could be account- 
ed for by the mere circumstance of 
an opposite poliey in their ruler 
Events have shown that tho fruit 
intture in the uorthern regions 
Ttaly, in still far from being ripe in 
the southern; and oa more ing 
public spirit and more copnapicuous: 
private vrtnes intist herald the rising 
of that_ day, if it is ever to artive, 
when the ann of freedom may shine 
unobstrneted upon the Neapoliten and. 
Roman dominion, But at the same 
time it ix not Jews true that, in the 
instance of Piedmont, with the oper. 
tunity arose the man who coul t 
avail bitoself of it; and when, on the 
death of Gregory XVI, the crisis ar- 
rived, Chatles Albert, true to his 
watchward, J’attends mon aatre, took 
his is and commenced the career 
which, though for hin it may be said 
to have terminated in defeat, and 
what must be considered almost in 
the. light of a ition, peallaed. for 

is country and his family advantages 
which have hoen ever mince sccumu~ 
lating upon them, and have only reach- 
ed their climax ju the triumpbs of the 

Russian campaign, and that course of 

religious emancipation which is at 
the moment we write startling the 
echoes of the Vatican. 

At is always pleasant to have to ad- 
mire. However remote ag po- 
litical or social intercourse ope 
may be, wedo not object togo outof our 
way, when we hear of the spectacle of 
disintcrested patrictiem, of self-devo- 





Bah. 


Sardinia, with Notic €t 
epeica od , swith Notions of their His 
Longman and Co. 1858. 


» Author of “ Norway 


f the resistance of the weaker 
° of the stronger, of the 


proofs of national adaptation to self- 
government. Such a 
once; for we ii 


are carrying on the same 
which we feel with pride we have 
tht 1 ago ouraclves to @ suc- 
eet conclusion ; and take it as a 
fresh testimonial to the viness of 
our own achievements, that our ox- 
ample has been followed in other coun- 
tries und later times. Hence, every 
thing connected with the state of 
has a peculiar interest in the 
eyes of a British citizen ; and it dues 
not need the political cumplication in 
which that country happens to be at 
present involved to secure for what- 
ever relates to it the earnest atten- 
tion of all classes of English readers. 
Accordingly, although the two 
works before us to a great extent 
ignore polities, and have reference 
most exclusively to the sorial con- 
gront Lanegral portions of the Sardi 
portions of the " 
nian dominions, they claim our atten- 
tion, nevertheless, as relating to a peo- 
ple with whom we are not ashamed or 
afraid to mpathize,according, to 
thet principle wi ich makese' thing 
of importance which concerns those in 
whom we feel an interest. A rperial 
bond may oven be suapected. It may, 
at the t glance, be thought that 
there is s peculiar analogy between 
the Sardinian and British empires in 
is wt—namely, in the half- 
union between two distinct 
ted nationalities. We wit- 
nena the picture of a continental state, 
‘witha hi ‘and traditions of itaown, 
ruled by a line of sovervigns, if not 
native to its soil, at least of ita own 
choosing; and a remote and distinct 
dependency—for it oan be called little 
more, though vast enough for a king- 
dom—with its antagonistic interests, 
ite prejudices, ‘tredtstio jealousies.. 
Here is much which su; cially re- 
setmnbles our own case. it how dif- 
ferent are the two things in reality ! 
The channel which separates our two 
islands hea been narrowing year t 


yoor through th moral 

advasics ivilication, {ill it searcely 
now 4s & perceptible division ; 
Ea iste of almont ccrmpiste contact 
—Hraid be completely co indeod, 


this reg) 
com 
and 
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were it not for the 
men Sonat ie Piney 
intensity, exercises i 
influenos ‘te the case of Piedmont 
Sardinia, physical circumstancea 
combine with social and moral, to 
such fusion, at least for 
@ considerable time to come. A mo- 
dern and forced subjugati 
strange yoke has not yet conduced to 
the taming of the animal on which it 
wasimpowod. Nevertheless, in bring- 
ing prominently forward these poi 
with a view to exhibit the dissimi- 
larity of the circumstances of the coun- 
tries in question with our own, we do 
not wish to be understood as unduly 
depreciating either the unanimity and 
loyalty of the subjects of the Sardi- 
nian atutes on the one hand, or the 
policy according to which those states 
are governed by their present rulera 
on the other.” It would be ungen- 
erous, as well as unjust, to make 
our brave allies victims to an antithe- 
eis: we can afford to allow them all 
the credit they deserve, and are far 
more rewly to recognise & 
than a contrast. 

The hooks before us, while they 
have this circumstance in common, 
that they havo reference to 
the social and woral condition of the 
countries they describe, and to their 
phymval avenery and cl terintica, 
are conversant With two distinct por- 
tions of the Sardinian kingdom; the 
first treating wholly of the sab-Alpine 
portion, the last oxalusivels, of the 
insular. M. Gallenga, himself by birth 
2 Piedmontese, describes a visit to the 
former country made some time ; 
while Mr. Forester, an ‘unmistakable 
Englishman, details the cireumstancea 
of a tour made at a more rerent pe- 
riod in tho islunds of Oorsica and 
Sardinia. The booke are very differ- 
ent in their merita; aa different as 
fhe bisth-places of theirauthors, But 
from both something worth notice 
may be athered. 


lenga, who, thor an Ite- 
lian by hinthe has bean doseaticated 
in England Tong enough to have im- 


bibed many of what a@ccun- 
tomed to consider insular prejua 
is really an accom) ed. 


1854.] 


aun, to revisit the country from which 
Le hac so long been an emigrant, with 
the design of pointing out what was 
wrong, und helpiug to remedy it. Bor- 
haps no man ever undertook 1 more 
thunkless office. Men do not lhe 
‘being lectured by half-foreiuners ; they 
demur to being reformed according to 
an extrancony model; they reject the 
wisdom which is not indigouunn, und 
has to be imported. Accordingly, M. 
Gallenga, with all his eversy ud pa- 
triotisim, with all hin knowledge and 
ability, with all his zeal and eloquence, 
aceina ‘tu have made but little 
with the Picdmoutese ; and, in fact, 
after many and fruitless attempts. 
introducing reforms aud obtaining 
thut influence in the internal aflairs 
of the State which he deemed him- 
self entitled to expect, was fairly 
ged to decamp, and extabli.l him- 
nelf once more in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Atheneum and 
Golilen-nyuare. 

_ As might be expected under suck 
circumstances, a certain degree ot hit- 
terncas flavours the dish he presents 
tous, and the unfavourable chirac- 
terintics of his countrymen are occa- 
aior set forward with a force and 
agent which argue somewhat of xpleen 
and mortified anbition, Shia, indeed, 
is but ecvanional. We are as fir fiom 
denying the justice as demumiing to 
the iucrit of the book he has produced. 
We have nict with few fairer an well 
aw livelier sketehte of the aub-Alpinc 
kingdom, It in perhaps ouly a native 
who could feel annoyance nt the pi- 
quancy with which the peculiarities of 
the peuple are touched upon jand even 
he might probably afford to smile. at 
tho trutha he ackuow)edges, coming 
ag they do from the lips of a fellow- 
countryman, who, after all, does him 
justice, and nt ull events war dealt 
‘with in no very ceremunions manncr 
by the frionds he came to benetit. 

MG is vinible in two uxpects 
in the pages of hia hook. He begins 
if a style approaching to the subliie. 
You fancy you are going to have a 
series of exciting adventures, and that 
the author is to be the hero of his 
book—a sort of proxe Childe Harold. 
He commences ax a truveller ascend- 
Pie 

8 any 8 express 
hiwself forcib)y enough :-— 

“J had a Berlin Rath and Ritter of 
some kind or other with me, and his 

‘VOL. LIL,~—NO. COCK. 
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blooming tender bride on her wedding 
tour, who kept nodding most affection. 
ately to the Alps as they neared, and 
whose fair blonde head perpetually oxcil- 
lated like a pendulum between her hua- 
‘vand's khoulder and mine, till it settled 
comfortably on the side where her heart 
beat—1 sat on her left—affording mo 
the benefit of a genial warmth, which 
the late hour and the keen mountain air 
rendered any thiug but superfluous or 
unweleome.” 


Ans they ascended he got out, and 
walked on before —- 


«Wall, I reached an open space, and 
was pudklenly assailed by the roar of the 
thousand yoives of the Alps. Down on 
ett dashed the unecen torrent, down 
on uv Light the wind reveled across the 
tangled pine-for ‘The night was not 
60 still us it had seemed below, and rome 
thin streuks of pitch-dark clouds scudded 
Inke evil spitits along the narrow goravs, 
forcrunners of a storm that was brewing 
in the cast. 

«© Aa yet there was only that low 
anoan, that keen, fresh, freshening breeze 
quickening all cur senses and heighten- 
ing onr perecptions; wo that J, whose 
cycs. lake the cat's, ure always keenest 
in the night air, and whose ears are of 
the shaype-t at any tine, could catch 
sights and sounds at an incredible dis 
tance and with an amazing swiftuesa, 
But somehow the imagination would 
work upon all sounds and sights, 50 aa 
te people every, erag and every bush 
with unearthly objecte, and to make the 
afr alive with notes and tances other than 
those of the piping wind and of the 
Lraw ling brook, 

‘<The Alps are, on the whole, pretty 
loncly and stirloss, and, especially on the 

ny road, singularly destitute of animal 

At night, however, 2 hundred in- 

ible things soem perpetually rushing 

past; a hundred unaccountable volece— 

voices of the night—vlond with the real 

music of carth, air, and water. The 
Aips aro haunted! 

*Heaven!" that I could only write 
down the thousandth part of the fancios 
that flitted across my mind! ‘here is 
no ruillion of miles of space, no nullion 
of years of time, a man may not travel 
tl ch, in the millionth of a 
sveond, under such a combination of 
inagnetic caures. | You have noticed the 
peculiar effect of a gust of wind throug! 
extensive fir woods: it sounds Uke the 
clash of ten thousand steel blades meet- 


ing in mortal 
asif all the legiona that evar toiled up 




















mm 
ene clote array, and I heard the clan- 
air on ind halberds ties rin: 

a 3 
thoee star-lighted defiles, Semning wp 
and bis host of Franks took my fai 
particularly, and J pictured to 
the mecting of that monarch with the 
solitary obscure monk or deacon, who 
came to point ont to him an unknown 
path, which would lead the Franke to 
the rear of the Lombard position at the 
Chiuse, and give their onsct all the irre- 
sistible impetus of a sudden surprise. I 
‘was myself by turns the French king, 
by turns the Lat monk. I rehearsed, 
in the name of this laticr, the gray 
speech, in which that loucly wi 
Given tia anoeust uf ia wiravuloue way 
tm which Providence had guided him 
across the Aipine desert, in the third 
act of Manzoni’s ‘Adclchi.". Anon I 
bethought myself of Excelsior: I was 
Excelsior, and my stick became Ins 

wogled banucr; and I wished and 
hi Mont Cenis might, like Jacob's 
» Feech up to heaven, and I felt 
that I could walk up, up, foF exer, sure 
not that my mortal strength would 
never forsake mo, but that my breathing 
would become casier and easier, my 
Hmabs lighter and lighter, till my niortal 
frame would be buoyed up into the air, 
and the ascent would endin Ascension.” 


But the peaka were passed at last. 
The descent began :— 


+¢'The very mist had become invisible. 
Past the heey 7 crosses set up to guide 
the travellor through the winter snows, 
‘bat now ecarcely discernible from time to 
time as they loomed portentous through 
the dusk—past the cantonniers’ houses 
1 at sliort intorvals by the wayside 
a ee the dilapidated hospice, all dark 
and voiceless, and the paltry mouutain 
inns which have usarped its hospitablo 
duties, I trod stoalthity, wrapt in my. 
cloak, myself not unhke the rpirit of 
darkness and of storm; the very watch 
Gogs gave no sign. I stood on the sum- 
he plain, along 
the icy lakes, the death-lskes, of Mont 
Conis, Italy lay before mo, a vast ocean 
of gloom. I stood at Grande Croix. 
Presently a ruddy: light, a mere burning 
apeck at first, then a huge Dali, 
meteor-like, flashed across the plain, low 
on the pcre Rho distance. 

came ing ls, cracking whips, 
gvrearing ‘voices—tho fomberity, thane 

dering, blundcring diligence, i 

to my place beside the Berlin 
was napping and nodding still, 
and warmer than ever. The 
waitd trance was at xn and. Alps 
were Jeft belind, and I, 2 man, found 
Nalking, thinking, and acting 

other men. 


lerer 
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Now this is rathor high-flown; bus 
it is the laat specimen of this kind of 


4 A 
right business-like. He o8 light 

sentiment, and affects £0. 
of the John Bull character of mins 
He i» facetious, frank, fearless ; he 
suecrn, anuba, swacgers a little. He 
hag no notion of being considercd o 
mere Iialian. He is u man of travel, 
of observation, of experience, of en- 
larged views—a_c ite. He is 
abreast of nll the new things, true 
and false, in the world. He is at home 
in gas, atcam, mesmeri photo- 
graphy, the clcetric telegraph ; he is 
up to the mysteries of the turf’ and of 
the green cloth; he is equally alive 
to the absurdities of Rowanism and 
of Protestantism. He not only be- 
holds, but can map out a future for 
Italv—n feat which Keith Johnaton 
and Buckle combined, with the aid 
of Quetelet, might he puzzled to ac- 
compliah., All thiy ig quite easy work 
— child's play— to him. It may 
Je imagined that with such self-re- 
liance a good deal must have been 
done. Accordingly, these ited. 
letters—first, we believe, pul ed. 
reparately by a clover countryman 
of our own to whom they were ad- 
dressed—really do present a Uvely 
and life-like picture, not only of Pied- 
mont as it is, but of Italy aa it might 
be, were certain ideas and views of 
the suthor—presched, we fear, to 
deaf carn at. the time—but fully and 
fairly carried out into Pogo 

To show how boldly our author 
speaks ont on fuljects which the 
native mind might be supposed to be 
sensitive about, we will point to the 
amaertion he makes, as to the total 
want of foeling for the beanties of 
nature which characterizes the Italian 
mind. This forms, indeed, a 
partial i aoneauiates, a great fact, pot 
general ly appreciat 8 RENEO 

bestifal 3 in referonce to nature 
is in man an acquired, not a natural 
taste, sod may be said to be of modern 
is 


h, r ya since of 
its craved in the whole 














range of 
Hiterature. The Paaim- 


ancient 
iat elicits thonghts of pi in 
Hom the grandeur ofthé vidio wend. 
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them ivi range of ItsHan Hteratere, unless we take 


season 
the Greek jedians, irgi 
Roman yea ave no trace of 
it. Nor, indeed, docs carly Ei 
Literature ds with any emphasis 
upon the subject. It is, one night 
oat, , in our own times t 
the idea ofa definite pleasure, to be 
felt and talked of, connected with cx- 
first appears to have been distinctly 
recognised. Nay, even ut the present 
day, the sentiment manifests itself 
almost exclusively among the upper 
classes, and as a cultivated, ‘ficial 
taste. Mountaineers love mountains ; 
a maritime people love the sea, coast ; 
bat it is not because they understand 
each respectively to be deserving of 
admiration, Thoy are used to it: 
their home is there. There is an in- 


definite, instinctive focling— that is 


all. 

M. Gallo then, in taking the 
Teallan to tack he he does fur this de- 
ficiency, seems to forget that the fuil- 
ing is not @ peculiar one, but belongs 
to his coun’ ’s nature, in common 
with that of mankind in general, at 
Jeastas regards the uneducated classes. 

After au eloquent description of the 
mountain-rauge overhanging the sub- 
Alpine plains, he says— 

“Brom the godlike poctry of the land, 
to the Trnmble prose of ite inhabitants, 
the transition is astounding. The good 
poopie gage on their shady hills with 

acid, contented eyes: they inhale the 
sh fragrant breeze with sound, clastic 
lungs: they love their country, as men 
who can breatho freely nowhere else; 
but they evince no enthusiasm, ond 
would be much puzzled were they called 
upon to say what they seo lovely in it: 
and while your delighted soul pants to 
tuke in the wile pencranm Ca 
to peep throngh thelr spyglass in 
Zarch Bf some yecullar insignifleant 
spot, which they name with most 


wh hic accuracy. ‘There! 
ee apparegils accuracy, Share! 


Aleina and Armida by Arlosto and 
Which are mo xucne 


capi 
then in s provincial city; if not, in a 
town; then in a village; only 

not in a country house; they huddle to- 
gctherin theirsqualid boroughs andham- 
lets, and the happiest man is he whose 
forefathers have built their home in the 


vineyard, and evory vineyard has « hut; 
but that hut is no‘man's abode, or only 
the luckless hind’s, who digs and prunes 
it: for the rest, no man deems it a vane 
suro to live in the country, unless there 
‘be harvest or vintage to be gathered in. 
remember a Jady with Inxuriously fair, 
rich complexion, melting blue eyes, and 
& great display of tender sentiment, 
whom I had one day coaxed into @ wall 
even beyond the Place d'Armes, the 
world’s end for the little world of Turin, 
Tt was in the witching wonth of May, 
aud I asked her if eho would not at that 
scason rather be in the country. ‘In 
the country!’ ejaculated the iair one, 
h a hulf-ostonished, half-terrified 
Jook. ‘What on carth should one 

to the country for now? surely there 
uo fruit to cat,’” 


It is but justice to the people thus 
satirized and ridiculed, a8 well as to 
their satirist, to present the other side 
of the picture. Gallenga has been, 
denouncing the gossiping levity of 
tho eafés, and langhing at some of 
the provincial attempte at theatrical 
displays, 








«Yet a great deal of poetry might be 
squeezed out of this simple, humble, 
homely, Piodmontese life. There is 
harmony, lovelinesa of family affection 
here, such as is utterly unknown in 
proud England. ‘The Cannveasns, or 
people of the Province ot Ivrea, are famed 
throughout Piedmont for their hot blood 
and tuarreliome temper, ‘The time is 
not long gone by when every man car- 
ried a knife about him; and when wine 
was plentiful, s fate in which no more 
than two or three stabbin; 
Teckoned: 


unarmed foe, were ul -of, 
The people had thelr stattiag- matches 
a2 aan Bll har bis bonnes B 


wot 


was all fair-play, and done in the heat 
of Malian passion; and if the cham- 
plona survived. they would embrace and 
be friends, like men of honour after a 


chivalrousdnel. For the rest, where do 
two or three generations of its and 
children, married sone and step-aons, 


mothers and d wgliters-in-law, live more 
lovingly together than amongat this pri- 
witive race? The partition of goods 
amongst brothers after the father’s de- 
cease is 2 very wncoumun uveurrenco 
here. The ubolition of the law of primo- 

miture ia only less ruinous to old 

fouses in this country, owing to this in- 
stinct of union and concord. The chie~t 
Gon eteps into the place of the Lament 
pmrent, the rightful headof the family: 
Youngest brothers affect a taste for 
bacy, lest, by too xreat am increase of tho 
tamily, they should make too wide a 
broach in the common pat rime ‘The 
daughters are portioned off; the younger 

us live in unconscious ‘dependence, 
iclding, either trom a fecling of love or 
from family pride, or from custom, to 
their eldest brother those privileges 
which the law allowa to the first-born in 
aristocratic England and Germany. The 
very construction of their old spavious 
roomy houses, intended for the purpose 
of due case in una casa,—-two or more 
homes in one manrion, and warranted to 
endure for centurie—induccs them to 
abide under a paternal roof, which van 
far more easily be shared betwcen then: 
than Stispowed of. There isa primitive, 

triarchal caro and familiarity in the 


in-law, between friai cighbours, 

between masters and sorvauts, so thu- 

rough, eo innate, eo ingcouous, that 
ult, if before three 


mt 

ya aro over he to not’hlawett placed 
aenrly on the same footing with all and 
each of tho family circle in which he 
haa become domesticated.” 


As chapter after chapter—or rather, 
letter pits letter, of thexe strictures 
parses under our eye, it accounts nore 
clearly for the reception their author 
appears to have experienced for him- 
self and his counsel. Abunes, ahsur- 

ities, follica, faulta: sins of orniwdon 
and commission—each and all are ex- 
pose with unsparing, if good hu- 


‘moured, severity. The roads neem to 
have excited hi 
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fOet. 
of course, the: that iv to nay, 
the heaviest, vehicles, Sch machines 


—carriere, veloci, or velocifert, they 
Talicroundy mienae thome“enghte eb 
the author justly remarks, to be drawn 
hy none but the strongest, that is to 
say, the henvirst, cattle. But, be 
auys— 


“The Ttalinns have a breed of loan, 
bony, long-k gged, long-tailod, halt 
starved post-horses, which by dlut of 
the most rathlee wlapping, goading, and 
cudgel, ean only be kept, on very 
‘even, smooth ground, a 
jogging, rtumbling, 
Yering half-trot. On the thy 
—eren where, according to 
alian eaying, ‘AIP ingit tutti i 
Su.ti aintano” (owolull every Saint 
Dears a hand).—or at any apot where the 
rats are but two inchey deep, or where 
stones have been freshly thrown on, snd 
the ground recently grubbed up,’ the 
horses must walk,—and anch a funiereal 
walk! Even under the inost tious 
cireumstauccs, from one-half to two- 
thirds of the journey 1 performed at 
this anuil's-pace. In foul weather, walk- 
ing throughout is the order of the day, 
and with the additional agrémend of very 

lung stoppages,—-stoppages often 
without any xpparcnt motive; more 
frequently rendered nevessary by ‘a 
screw being loorc’ sumewhere; for thero 
never yet was an Italian postilion, vettu- 
rina, or driver of any kind, who liad not 
alight nt about every half-nile’s din- 
tauce to luck to his harnesa,—that har 
ness which always wants mending, and 
is never mended but un the king's high- 
way, as a diversion to break the mono. 
tony of the journey.” 


M. Gullenga is surcly not called 
upon to confess, an ho does, to being, 
for no earthly reason, always in o 
jrustle,—always in hot haste to get 
ou, whether he walks, rides, drives, or 
nteaus. To admit so much may in- 
duce the reader to suspect exaggera- 
tion where it does not otherwise Br 
pear; though the humour of the fol- 
lowine contrast almost carries with it 
the conviction of ita justice :— 

«The waste of whi is hore pro- 
@igious, and the handle is almost inva- 
riably inid upon the poor brute’s back 
before the journey is over: vo that « few 
miles’ drive with a Piedmontese coach- 
aan pula male omen of the ‘Bo- 

the Prevention of Crucity,’ 
&c., perfectly mag, Luckily the tem- 
pest of blows is relieved by an cocasional 
oath; and i¢ would be impossible to de- 
ectibe these wretched four-leg 



























the awe 
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ged creatures stand in of tho Madonna 
and the Saints. I remember a Swisr 


Italian postilion, in the Canton Ticino, 
had recourse to a atill more formi-lable 
name, It was in 1849, and the country 
waa fall of the exploita of that stout- 
hearted candoitiero whose defence of 
Romie in that year will rank among the 
greatest milltury deeds of modern Ualy : 
whenever the inan’s cattlo flagged in 
exertions, down came the whip, 
and with it a ronving, rattling shont of 
*Garr-rribalili!’ and away the poor 
fagged jados would tug and strain und 
pull asif the very enemy were ut their 
eels. No Saracen mother ever started 
from her slumbors to clasp her infant to 
her breast in greater anguish and terror. 
as the bare name of the Lion-hearted 
King flashed across her mind, Whata 
contrast, my deur frieud, to those sleck, 
smooth-conted, ficry spans and teams of 
geldings, upon the crapper of which 
our damty English Jehu scarcely sut- 
fers the end of the whip to drop mmper~ 
ceptibly for the tenth part of a secon, 
and sets hie cuttic afl, avif that «hip-cned 
had been a lighted mateh setting fire to 
the train of a mine '” 


Of felicitous and xprightly imagery 
of this kind the book prevents wiune- 
rous examples, The fact ix, the author 
has become, in point of mastery over 
the style of the langnave he writes in, 
more English thun the English theu- 
solves, and might well instruct the in- 
tives of his adopted country. But as 
we have nlready intimated, more busi- 
nens-like writing eharacterizes the 
book, The ubyervations upon the ev 
dition of tho Press in Piehnont w 
good example of this. Fle tells b 
“dear Mannion” that le hax pub 
lished the substance of thexe fetter. 
“over and over again” in [talian, wud 
in Italy; and that he has got usthing 
but abuse for doing 40. The Turin 
papers cxpecialy appear to have fal- 
on upon him ruthlessly, stripping off 
his incognito, andactually holding him 
up to public execration. Ie docs not 
attempt to retaliate, but pemeveres in 
his attempta to lu good. He says 
that Ae has endeavonred, in his writ- 
ings, to ameliorate the social, material, 

econoniical conditiun of the coun- 
iy he loves; but complainy tae the 

fewepaper ‘ocoupios itvelf, ax 8 
eral rule  frtien they are unt libel- 


























him and others like him), upon 
most remote forcign events unt 
with which it fills up its 





leading columns; getting t 
knows litfle or n01 ing about { 
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the means of the French newspapers, 
tho articles from which it dilutes into 
the very thinnest, wishy-wsaby Ita- 
lian, 

He pays, and says truly, 

“There are a thousand social and 
moral, material nnd economical subjects, 
upon which this modest, docile, highly 
sensitive and thoroughly disciplined or 
disciptinable p need to he instruct- 
ed; and that they most miscrably ne- 
xlect and betray their duty, when, in. 
stead of putting their shoulder to the 
wheel, mid opening in their cohunns « 
free Meld fur uxeful and wholesonic dis 
. they denounce a comparative 
stranger, who in his own bluut and clum. 
sy way tries to throw some light on anelt 
iwhjects, and who, however be may bre 

fh ignorance and may fall 

at least lay elnim to up. 

intention, real goud-w ill, 

anid fioeless, uncompromising love of 
tauth.” 


This, and what follows, may ravour 
nlightly of egotinnes but’ nobody Gus 
deny that the principle he layw down 
isthetrucone that makingdomauch 
ay Sardinia the Press in inore profit- 
ably oreupied upon doinestic topien 
than upon forciau politica, It in hy 
ordering themscivea aright that mi- 
nor states will beast scenre the reapect 
ot greater powers ; wud they do more 
hana than good when they xyvste- 
matically Iney themeclyes about ques- 
tions of policy in which they ninwt 
enunily exercise little or uo intiu- 
























ee, 
There iy a vaxt deal of pleasant, 
light, and yet suggestive writin, 

within the compas of this sual! 

volume. Nothing can be more anius- 
ing, und more true, than the author's 
mode of depicting the Ttalian idea of 
riding on horseback, i in 
their eyes, in an enterprise feat. 
It is heroic, historic, fabulous, It is 
theencounter witha wildanimal The 
xdvyenturous biped, mounted on the 
terrific quadruped, throws the be- 
holders into a suggestions, a atate of 
awe. The common proverb is: andar 
a cavallo e sepolcro aperto--riding om 
horseback js an open sepalehre. he 
conxequence ia that, as a means of con- 
Sepunee.that animal is notused, He ia 
ridden by warriors (and, such is mili- 
training and discipline, ridden 











well), and by romantic cayaliers, 
who polep about. the Puce Castello 


and the /iaza Vittorio Bmanwele, 
reining, spurring, goading, maddening 


of Peter the Great’ - to 
s 
sublime’ setoniahment oF the. fair 
dames and 


aan stray 
 Meltonian” who mey hay to be 
lounging that way at the time. Bu 
as a roadster, nothing is known 
him. He is, to eay the best of him, 
of a bad breed; and is fed far from 
scientifically, with the object of getting 
work out of hin. an 
Our author passed most of his time 
in a large deserted house near the 
little country town of Caatellamonte, 
His few companions were the usual 
village notorieties, including one or 
two of those prieste—dalla manica 
larga, as the ‘phrase is in Italy—that 
ia, “with the broad sleeve” —of the 
food nature cary, nud somewhat 
loose who had adhered to the 
cause of Gioberti and Pins IX when 
it was popular, and found ii ton com- 
fortable a crecd to abandon when it 
went out of fashion. The country 
which this is a cample— 
are peopled by a wonderfully simple 
and primitive, malleable and «ductile, 
bourgeotare, Speaking of the society 
of Castellamonte, M. Gallenga says— 
“I must tell you that I created a 
great sensation, “no later than last 
evening, by merely pointing out the 
difference between an Italian and an 
English death-bod. To them,—to the 
boldest freethinker and most abandoned 
libertine amongat them, who harbour in 
their heart of hearts ‘a lurking faith 
that, happen what may, all accounts 
must Le made square at the last hour; 
that the priest’s absolution, the com- 
Tounion, and extreme unction are suffi- 
clent to send up to heaven, ‘ white as 
whitest dove,’ the blackest sinner’s soul 


that ever was,—it hardly 
credible that there Snore hee country iti 


where, when the doctor's work is donc, 
the priest does not step in, absolute, 
juexorable, driving wife and children, 
friends and parents, from the couch of 
the dying, clearing the whole house with 
the ‘real of turning the moncy- 
changers out of the temple, tu reign 
alone in the chamber of death, instead 
of sharing the last duties to the 

ing epirlt with those who have 
nearest to it on earth,—it seemed in- 
fore ‘country, a Chrlties comntry oor 
s 2B tian cou! too, 
however heretical, in sheir ertiniation, 
where e pillow 
fas his last gasp, where the 


v 


love 
patient 


beloved ones as are within reach of 
basty 1s, crowd silent and com- 
round the bed, and « tender wifo 

‘or = doting mother clasps the hand thet 
is ily slackening and freezing in har 
SEAD; Where the word of eternal life is 
, not in an unknown dead tongue, 


tering of ons 
inaccessible to all human 
tings, and, at any rate, blunted by 
long familiarity with scenes of sorrow 
and distress, but in the home-language 
and tone of the holicst affections, by onc 
who crushes and stifles her heart to 
bod vee to the supreme moments the 
ting calmnces and solemnity, by 
one who needs all the faith in » future 
state of being, to resist tho inatinct that 
would prompt her to rebel against the 
inecratable Will, which bide her live 
when all that made life dear to her is 
for over departing." 


This is good writing—and, what 
is better, good thinking. Indoed, 
throughout these letters, the tone is 
uniformly healthy; and perhaps the 
only mintake the author 8 
cherishing the iden that a nati 
mind can, by any process of tuition 
or lecturing, be recast in the moulds 
of another race. intermixture 
and fusion, indeed, neighbouring 
nationalities may be, to a certain 
oxtent, welded into one. Such, we 


tuting the British Empire. But, with 
two distant and disconnected countries, 
the attempt has no chance of success ; 
and he who finds fault with, or 
gnecrs at either, becauso it rajecta 
the peculiarities of the other, is ly 
himself in the end to become a laugh- 
ing-stock to both. Nevertheless, in 
the author's remarks upon the con- 
ion of his native country as regards 
literature, there is a great deal of 
truth; and the almost universal 
ignorance and neglect of the northern 
languages all through Cisalpine so- 
ciety is, no doubt, s circumstance to 
be noticed and deplored. Of late, 
from whatever cause, Italian author- 
ship is almost at a stand-still The 
is, that whoever wants 
to read must either hammer away 
for ever at the oid classics, or have 
recourse to translations from. foreign 
books. As most of those which 
circulation in continental are 
French, in which the national praju- 


dice against every thing in 
unlyersally prevalent, the works with 


1296] 


which our own country teems are a 
sealed book, or ni rE to readers. 
Atono tims, before this ebeurd feeling 
existed—that is, before the French- 
devised breach betwoen Italy and the 
Rorthern nations had been 
Ferrario published the whole 
Schiller at and Barbieri all 
the Waverley Sores. one our 
author complains e blind worship 
of the stiff models of Racine and 
Voltaire has shut out the poctry of 
nature, and even natural and vigor- 
ous prose, almost completely from 
Italian sympathies. Not only is 
Shakspeare not understovd, but these 
who comprebend the most queation- 
able allusions in “Lelia” and “Lea 
Mystéres de Re, are uable to 
ay te such works as “ Eothen,” 
sepia om : 

ician.” Even “ Pickwick’ and 
“ Vanity Fair’ are imperfectly wnder- 
stood; and we are told that no 

lish book of light literature has 
of late attained any wide circulation, 
with the single exception of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Nay, the reader will 
‘bo anmuscd 10 hear that, in order to 
suit this Protestant fiction ton Roman 
Catholic palate, the urizinal hes hen 
a0 modified that tho main offence of 
the old negro, and the cause of all 
his sufferings, is referred to his stam h 
adherence, in despite of all Legree’s 
Jash, to the orthodox dogma of the 
immaculate Conception ! 

‘We tako our leave of thin Iwok 
with a feeling of sinccre good-will 
towards the author, und bid him a 
hearty farowell as we set forth from 
the sub-Alpine shore, to visit that 
other, and scarcely lesa interesting, 

ion of the dumimons of Victor 
manuel, which is inrulated by the 
Mediterranean from the purent svil. 
And hore we meet with a very different 
nage, who is to necompany us 

for the romuinder of out jourucy. 
Mr. Forester is already known to the 
public aa the author of “ Rambles iu 
” and “The Danube and the 

Black Yon as well as by a work of 
fiction. Without possessing cither the 
brilliancy or the depth of the other, 
he is, perbaps, quite ay trustworthy, 
and deserves the oredit of having 


supplied much that was wanting t02  conntri 
Soeblote account of the ‘aland of Bar- 


disia, even after the successive works 
of Le Marmora, Admiral Smyth, and 
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» Be he 
Paty come upon Mr. cee: 98 a 
crossed over the strait Bonifacio. 


in their mode of treating a eu 
than do those of this author end 
whom we have been so far reviewing. 
Whereas M. Gallenga touches every 
thing with a view to its general bear- 
ing upon the state, condition, and 
prospects of the country he de- 
seribes, earnest, national, practical in 
every page, Loy Forester on tha con- 
trary passes along, a hearty, 

S ooking ars ay 


--going tourist, 
falling to every body 


No two books can differ more widely 


el Lend 
botanizing, geologizing, archeologiz- 
ing, and sketchiv, anit jotting down 


every thing with the undiscrininati 
case of one who writes for writing’s 
0. His object—if he has eny— 
ends with Longman and Qo. A goodly 
volume has crowned his labours ; an 
he in, we ALould say, content. It will 
not do, then—or rather, it is not 
necessary—to make much selection 
with the idea of getting at the at 
points of the book. Extracts wi 
exlubit its atyle, and illustrate its 
descriptions : but they may bo made 
almost at rndom., It mrust be re- 
membered, indeed, that perhaps the 
niont valuable part of the work is 
tnt which dcseribes the adjoining 
istand of Corsica; amongut other 
reasons, because it is the only English 
hook which has given us any informa- 
tion concerning it during the present 
eentury—- indeed, the only one from 
any quarter, with the exception of the 
rather exaggerated German account 
of Gregorovius. But still, for our 
present purpose, and by hind of com- 
Parison and coutrast, that portion 
which is conversant with the insular 
dominions of the House of Savoy will 
naturally demand the amall space left 
at our disp 

Barly in the work the anther J 
with a discriminating eye, pointed out 
the pervading nature and subtlety 
of the sifterences swiiich ‘characterize 
countries, however contiguous they 
tay be to each other. 


«The influite variety exist 
the Ceegerts yrorke 4 is hiner 
bited m tho aspect 

‘ies, ‘higugh the landscape be form- 
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"Phe change 1s sometimes very abrupt. 
‘Thus, the charactor of Sardinian scenery 
is essentially different from tho 5 
po eee ry pect iyo — = 
separated by & wenty miles 
‘throad. ‘Clase atmorphere, geological 
formation, and vegetable + 
contribute to this variety. ‘The im 
given to tho face of nature by the 
of man, whother by cultivation, or in tho 
forme, and, as we shall prescutly sec, 
the poution, of the various buildings 
which betoken his presence, xive. of 
course, in a secondary deurve, adiflerenco 
of character to theluudcupe, 
Trito as they may appear, it is sur- 
prising how little even many persous who 
Vo travelled are alive to such distinc 
tins, What more natural than to say, 
*T have acen Alpine scenery in Switzer- 
Jand; why should 1 encounter the diffi- 
culties of a nurthern tour to witness the 
name thing on anmalk 
What oan the islands 
have to offer eswntially different from 
Italian scenery with which } am alruady 
Only 1 ke the 
“Only @ practised eye can make t 
dlacrimination, and it requirer rome 
knowledge of lytical geography, and 
the vegetable kinglont, to be able to 
Iyau causes producing thse diversi- 
fied cffecta. Every cluss of rock, evury 
species of tree, the varius clevatie ns of 
he surface of the ulobe, and the pl 
which clothe its different regiona, have 
cae their own forma and charncteritice; 
ant, of course, @ landseape, being an 
ageregute of these several parts, ought 
to reflect the varicties of the materials 
composing it.” 






























The foregoing reflections might be 
extended to the animate creation, and, 
more emphetically, tomun. Thewhules 
of national differences are ax delicate 
yet ax clearly indicated as those of 

ucapes; and it is from the acute 
perception of these that the writer 
derives that picturesquencss of style, 
which at ouce amuses und instructs 






n of the 
Sardes from the Phuwaicians is one 
oat of the many 1casons which ought 
to give Surdinia a syecinl interest in 
the eyes af a certain schoo] of urchw- 
oloy in ourown country. Ttinusthe 

fessed thot the atranyy Cyclopenn 
round towers, called Nuraghe, of 
whieh such innwucruble specimens 
still exist, may vecm to present an 
interesting olject of »peculation to 
Trish antiquaries. But there are cer- 


B 
tain derived the nath 
es, eee ie te me 
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with haps a atill higher 
el to the pene of the enlight- 
ened archreologiat. One of thene, still 
practised by the inhabitants of Ozieri, 
8 worth mentiol On the eve of 
St. John s feast takes place, at which 
young men and women agree together 
io till the relation of fathers and 
godmothers of St. John—ownpare ¢ 
comare—tor the ensuing yeat. Three 
weeks befure the feart, a cork-tree 
vase is formed, which ix filled with 
moukl, in which are planted some 
ru wn of barley or wheat. The vane 

placed ‘in the sunshine, well 
watered and attended ta, the reed son 
gemniimtes, and by the time the day 
of the feast arrives, a vigorons plant 
of young corn fills the vase. ft then 
receives the mune of L/ermes, or Set 
Sennere, from a Sarde worl, supposed 
to mean a parden 5 Kimilay vases hav- 
ing heen called, in ancient tines, “the 
agantens of Adonix” Thie vane ia do- 
vorated, and exhibited, exposed in a 
Tadeony, on the ove of St, Jobn : - 


“The young men flock in crowds to 
witnse the speetacl: and attend the 
ninidens w ho come out to grace the feast. 
A arent fire fs lit on the piazza, round 
whieh they leap and gambol, the couple 
who have agreed to br St, John’s compare 
completing the eeresnony: in this man- 
ner:—the man is placed on one side of 
the fire, the womnn on the other, each 
holding opposite ends of a stick extended 
over the burning embers, which the 

4 rapidly backwards rar, 
This is repeated three times, so that the 
houd vf each party pan thrice through 
the flames. ‘The union being thna sealer, 
the comparatico, or spiritual alliance, is 
considered perloct. After that, tho 
music strikes up, and the festival is con 
cluded by dances, prolonged to a late 
hour of the night.” 











In aoe places thenc ceremonies are 
perfurmed, with certain variations, 
im the country church --the pipe, or 
lionedda, on which tho accompanying 
smuaie is played, curiously revesabliug, 
uluost to perfect identity, the Tysrhe- 
nian and Lydian pipes depicted ou the 
anciout Etruscan vages, 

The most aceomplished writ 
eluding Father Bresciani and La 
mora, cousider the NVennere as one of 
the many relics of the Phumnioian colo- 
nization of Sardinia, The prevalence 
of the Egypto-Phosniciau mythology 
in Sardinia in the remotest times 
must indeed be manifowt to every one 





in- 
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who haa i the oallection of 
relics in the Royal Museum at Ongti- 
or. 

“Ts ia surprising to find, among the 
‘venges of tho Sardes at the present day, 


‘& very exact representation of the rites 
of a primitive religion, introduced into 
he 1 nearly thirty-five conturiea 
ago, though it now partakes rather of 
the character of a popular festivil than 
of & religious ceremony.” 





Before we quit the subject we may 
glance at the cxixting traces of fire 
worship ~~ 


“*Of the worship of Moloch—par exr- 
eellence the Syrian and Phoenician god of 
fire—by the ancient Surdes, there 16 un- 
Aoubted proof. We fluid among the pro- 
digius quantity of relies, cutlected 

and, in the Royal 
Muscum av Cagliari, a statuette ot thir 
idol, supposed te have been a household 
god. te features are appalling: great 
gogule eyes lecr fiercely from their hollow 
sockets; the broad nonteila seem rewty 
to euiff the fumes of the horrid sacrifice; 
ping month grins with rahud 
it the supposed victim; dark plume + 
spring from the forchead, Ike horns, 
and expanded wings frum cach shoulder 
and knoe, ‘Cho imaye brandishes 4 #¥ ort 
with tho left hand, holding in the nght 
a mnall grate, formed of metal bars. It 
would appar that, this being heated, the 
wretched victim was placed on at. and 
then seorched, 60 that the funiws of the 
disgusting incense eavoured mi the nos 
trils of the rabid idol, it fell upon n bra- 
zicr of burning coals beneath, where it 
was consumed. ‘There is another idol in 
this collection with the same trucntent 
cost of features, but horned, aud clisp- 
ing a bunch of snakes in the right hand, 
@ trident in the left, with serpenta twined 
round ita legs, ‘This image has a large 
orifice in the belly, und flames are issu- 
ing between the ribs, eo that it would 
appear that when the brazen image of 
the idol was thoroughly heated, the un- 
happy children intended for ‘sncritice 
‘were thrust iutothe mouth in the uaval, 
and there grilled,—savoury morrels, on 
which the idol seen, from his features, 
rabidly gloating, while the pricsts, we 
are told, ondenvoured to drown the cries 
of the sufferers by shouts and the noise 
of drums and timbrels.” 

























Somo vestiges of the custom of paxs- 
lug children through the fire to Mo- 
Tosh may be recognised in a usage con 
tinued at the present day:— 

“The Sardes, we are informed by 


Father Breaciani, still preserve a custom 
xeprosenting this initiation by fire, but, 
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asin other Phanicien rites and practices, 
Fase orlgins ‘Us the fest days of oprton, 

y rat days of spring, 
from one ond of the laland to the other, 
the villagera assemble, and light great 
fires in the piazze and at the crose-ronds. 
‘The flames beginning to mscend, the 
children leap through them at a bound, 
so rapidly and with such dexterity, that 
when the flames are highest it in seldont 
that their clothes or a hair of their head 
are singed. ‘They continue this practice. 
Hil the fiiel is roduecd to embers, the 
mucicians meanwhile playing on’ the 
bon dda tunes adapted to a Pbyrricdanco. 
‘This, says the learned Father, isa repre- 
seutation of the initiation through fire 
juto the mysterice of Moloch.” 





On leaving Ozieri, the author and 
is companion changed their modo of 
travelling, which had been po fir on 
horeback. They disminwedl their ca- 
valtante, and entered upon the great 
plain which stretehos townrds the 
Weat us fir as the sea; tut instead: 
of availing thempelves of a primitive 
dbhyence which, as we are informed, 
ples occasionally hetween Ozieri und 
Sassari hy the vew rent Jately con 
stineted to join the Strada Reale he- 
tween Caghiuri and Porto Portes, they 
tonud themselves obliged to hire a 
eorture, Tt tn described. ut haying 
Iwen a tolerably suurt affair ~ a light 
caleche, with Wright yellow paneia, 
drawn by a pair of active horres. 
Carriages me rarely met with in the 
interior of the inland; the mode of 
travelling for persons of all ranka and 
cither on horseback 
or on oxen. Some ten years ago there 
were not forty carriages fur hiro in 
the whole ixtand, and things were not 
mnch mended in this rexpect at the 
tine of Mr, Forcater’s visit. The 
rouds, indeed, acvording to his ac- 
count, do not offer extraordinary favi- 
lities for this kind of travelling, No 
swooucr hud the party quilted the 
Srvets of Oxieri, which they did with 
the usual flouriah of the dziver'a hor, 
than they began tu encounter the 
perilous heaps of stone with which the 














roud, scareely yet fully constructed, 
was encumbered; and, after anany 
narrow ercaper of being “ capsii 


they at last found themeelves at @ 
dead lock in an excavation; their 
wheels stuck fast, and one of the 
horses, spirited enough too, refusing 
to draw, aud hanging back in the col- 
ius. Alas! toourconfusion we find that 
this recusant beast was represented 


aie 


Sb Bevente voy ponsrounly somes to 
J ‘very gen comes 
ths rescue indeed, ‘ doubts 
as to how or when it got into 

But in one reapect it seemed to 

internal evidence of its genuine- 
pena, by the amusement it afforded 
to the party, the driver ludicrously 
‘vaunting his good qualities, and alter- 
uately cursing and glorifying, thump- 
ing and coaxin; ¢ Vicious animal, 
while all shoulders were put to the 
wheels. 

By-and-by tho road improved : — 


“ About noon we halted, while the 
horecs baited at a roadside locaeda, the 
half-way house to Sasen i 
the foot of Monte Santo, 
to the shape of a round-topped moun- 
tain. Lesser hills fell away to tha great 

Iain, the slopes and flats hetug spnake 
witl 
hillock two ur three mics distant were 
the ruins of a Nuraghe, mellowed to 2 
rich orange tint. 
“It was a pleasant spat, and at the 
nt moment full of life, numbers of 
des of all clarses baying, like our- 
selves, halted there for rest. Two roi- 
tures were drawn up by the roadside, 
a well aa several light carts, with high 
wheels, and tilts made of rushes or cloth, 
conveying goods to a2od fro between 
Cagliart and Sassari, Wonien in yellow 
sticoats and red mantles, with ht 
hicfe round their heads, aud men in 
their white shirt slecves open to the 
elbow, and rich cotton trowscra, 
contrasting with their dark jackets, caps, 
and gaiters, were vostllng ‘about, fetch” 
ing water and fodder for the horses, 
id aah hao sitting and hea ad 
ry je of a group of weeping willows, 
overshadowing a basin ot pure water, 
fei by a streamlet trickling down from 
the neighbouring hills, Intermingled 
with these were Sardi cavaliers, in a 
ore, brilliant costume 5 and priest 
Sarrying « hugo crimpon aru! came 
forth from the focanda, and with his at- 
tendanta, mounting their horses, pro- 
ceeded on their journey at a pace suited 
to the priest's gravity, and the require- 
mente of his gorgeous canopy- 

‘¢Presently a horn , and a 
eoach came thundering down the hill— 
fueet ete pitals he relide was 

£3 . was 
Gonblo-bodied, well horsed, and alto- 


mee a faa bagel lye We a 
opporti ite pullii 

tooment to. bespeale ‘beds nt Bessa, 
Afver amusing ourselves with a scene of 
Bife on the road not often witnessed in 


Junched in 
eubentore on a erenes, 
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flocks of sheep. On a moat 


Pare 
ie, 
‘vith hing’ in die do tae 


[Ot 


‘bread, and s bottle of the excelient white 
wine of Oristano—we sauntered up the 
course of the rivulet ‘to its source, at 
the foot of a rock among the woods, 
‘There we drank of the clear fountain, 
and washed; becs humming among the 
flowers, as in the height of the summer, 
‘and the gabble from the roadside below, 
coming up mixed with the cries of the 
carrier's fierce dogs. The spot com- 
manded charming views of Monte Sento 
and the far-stretching campayra be- 
neath.” 

This is a protty well de- 
scribed, and will serve as a spovimen 
of what Mr. Forester can do to give 
‘is readers an idea of @ ramble in Sar- 
dinia. The island abounds, indeed, in 
picturesque beauties, and offers a free 
scope fur the pen of the visiter. But 
its antiquities, at which we have ak: 
ready glanced, presen’ hapa, i 

Pecan aud characteristic 
feature. Amougst those, the Vuraghe 
maust, as we hove already observed, 
naturally attract the attention of the 
Tnishinaty since they have been sup- 
posed to have some affinity with our 
found Towers. But Mr. Forester, 
who appears to have examined the 
Sardiman ruins with care, and who, 
if we underxtand him rightly, has 
likewise inspected the towers of our 
own country, has failed to discover 
“any thing in common between them.” 
Tn fortifymg hia opinion by that of 
Dr. Petrie, he takes occasion to pay 
that gentleman tho compliment he so 
well deserves, by designating him as 
“the highest authority on the subject 
of the Hound Towers.” 

Tho number of Nuraghe at t 
existing in Sardinia is anid to be three 
thousand, and many are known to 
have been destroyed. They stand on 
the sunmit of hillovks or of artificial 
quounds, bo a4 to command the coun- 
try—some on the plains, some on the 
mountains. They are moat of them 
more or less ruinous. Some are par- 
tially enclosed at a slight distance 
alow wall of simil ction wit 
the building — 


ee at the base. The walis 
are composed of rough of 
‘peculiar to the locality, each from 


stones: 
two to ex cubic fort, built'in 
layers, in somewhat of the 
diain- 
Mon 
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commenly no marks of the 
ohisel, bot py, bene Raton the stones 
to have been rudely worked 
‘hammer, though not exactly eq) 
“©The interior is almost invariably 
divided into two domed chambers, one 
above the other; the lowest averaging 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, 
and from twenty to twenty-five fect in 
height. Access to the upper chamber 
is gained by aspiral ramp, or rude 
‘between the internal and external walls. 
‘Theso are continued to the summit of 
the tower. which is gencrally suppoacd 
to have formed a platform ; Lut searcoly 
any of the Nuraghe now present a per- 
foct apex. On the ground floor there 
fare gencrally from two to four cells 
worked in the solid mnsonry uf the base 
of the cone.” 


Here is enough to show that there 
is nothing but a circular exterior in 
common with the Round Tower. 

It may be worth while to give the 
details respecting the Nuraghe the 
author visited, thougl the engravings 
which illustrate thein are a wuul we 
cannot supply :— 

“The Nuraghe to which our steps 
were directed proved to be & very pic- 
turvsque object, rising out of a thicket 
of shrubs, with tufts growing ia the 
crevices of the tower, which on oue side 
waa dilnpidated. Tho other, composed 
of huge boulders, Inid horizontally with 
much precision, considering the rude 
materials, atill preserved its conical 
form, riaing to the height of twenty or 
twenty-five foct. The catrance was so 
low that we were obliged to stoop almost 
to our knees in passing through it. A 
lintel, consisting of a amgle stonc, rome 
two tons’ weight, was supported by the 
protrading jambs. No light being at- 
mitted to the chamber but by a low pir- 
ange through the double walls, it was 
gloomy enough. 

Tn thia instance the interior formed 
asingle oe zt cone out en ty five 
feet high, well-proportioned, and di- 
inthe till a einglo massive stone 
formed the upex. The chamber was 
fifteen foet in diameter, and had four 
Feceanes or cols worked in the solid ma- 
sonry, about five fect high, three deep, 
and nearly the same in breadth.” 


It needed only a look upon the 
rude cone to lead tho visiters to the 
sonelasion that the ares ighe are works 
& very early peri ‘jast whou 
tude labour in to be directed 
some rules of geometrical art” 

jut there was 1 g to assist in 
forming clear idea of the period 
om which they were erected, or the 


au 


there any style of building in other 
countries ig with that of 
the Sarde Nuraghe ; no such model ia 
to be found either in ancicntor modern 
architecture. There is an exterior 
resemblance, indeed, between it and 
certain couical towers found in the 
Balearic Islands (and, if we miatake 
not, on the south coast of Spain, in 
the neighbourhood of Malaga}, called 
tulayots, a diminutive, it is said, of 
atulaya, meaning “the Giant's Bur- 
row.” ‘Various hy hoses have been 
framed to_explain the for 
which the Nuraghe were designed :— 


«Discarding such conjectural theo- 
ries, the best-informed travellers and 
wnifors aro agreed in cousidering the 
Nuraghe as beng designed cither for 
religious cdiflces ur tombs for tho dead,” 


Still, the evideuce of this is in iteelf 
vonjectural. La Murmora aud Father 
Breseiani confess their inability to 

pronounce deciedly upon the matter, 

Ve shall not attempt to settle the 
coutroversy. But it is necessary to re- 
collect thut there are throughout Sar- 
dinia, intermixed with these towers, 
monoliths, of a somewhat uimilar cha- 
racter with the (so-called) Celtic re- 
mains of Avelury, Stonehs &e. 
They arecallod /' "ictra—or Perda,fitea, 
and Lerda-Lunga. They are irregu- 
larly rounded with the bammer, and 
vary in_heizht from six to eighteen 
feet. They are generally fc three 
innumber together—a Perda-Lunga 
with two leayer stones, We mention 
these, and the sepolture de is gigantea, 


or tombs of the giants, another class 


merely for the 
0-exiat 





an 


‘We have not apace Ae make intelli- 
gible extracts from this 
ion of the book ; and it would not 
lo to give an inadequate idea of the 
operation, which bore a curious re- 
semblance to that with which Europe 
and America have been lately ringing. 
A comparison between the two por- 
tions of the Sardinian dominions, 
grounded on the books we have been 
reviewing, would be out of the yues- 


Pructidor. 


[Oct 


tion, ahs two: writers tak e such rea 
viows of eve nat 

oF peitng oft that bd theyeven 
written about the same country, there 
would scarcely be a point of contact 
between them. We must leave the 
two works to have their own cffeut 
upon the reader, who will know how 
to pppreciate the peculiar merits of 
enc! 


FRUCTIDOR. 


4 REVERIE IN AN ORCHARD. 


[a PRUET-2TECE DOC EMED 10 GkORU LAYCe,) 


Ovrourr, flashed with Antamm’s ruddy lees, 
Behold in royal pomp hefore me pass, 
The rosy fruitaye of the yellowing trees 
About me dropping on the orchard grass — ’ 
Festoomed in garkeuds ‘round his lordly shape, 
The goldeu hop and purpie-bleeding grape. 


His garment acatters in a tinkling trail 
All hectie dyes that paint the emermld sol, 
Kach crimaon leaf that flickers in the mule, 
flake new yilt by ‘Pime’s alehemic rod 
Tn fragrant rhowens along his pathwuy spread, 
Their ripeners muffies up hin stalwart tread. 


T nee unfurled in all the dying boughs 
‘he season's hanuer wanton in the wind ; 
T scent the sweets wherewith ite breath endows 
The crisping foliage and the mellow rind ; 
I hear, I hear, its soft inelodions sound 
‘Swirl’ o’er the wealth that strews the littered ground. 


More dear to me than all its har kith, 
‘The harvest month comes laden down with spoil, 


Ite clustering 


duce pluuup with cooling pith, 


Ita brinmed libations mingled wine and oil—- 
Bheir Hoodings aquandered o'er the spungy plain 
it 


‘That steains like incense ut encl 


ing stain. 


Around me gazing o’er the fractile scene 


Where pendaut: bunches 
"Neath bending twigs disclonc a glossy 


the boughs profuse 
ecn 


All redly streaked with tiuts of latent juice, 
Romote, T ‘view in earth’s autumnal hours 
‘The luacious offspring of the honeyed flowers, 


Here, acid cral Yer roadside brambles shed, 
ae ‘washed & dew benouth the netele gloom ; 


sunbeams fed, 
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There, hollow melons load the fattening mould, 
Their bulbous orhs conxerving amber meat, 

Their wrinkled verdure ribbed with gleams of gold 
More bright than ever robes the bearded wheat 

‘Whon thro’ the rustling stalks in ductile lines 

Tho steel-bluo crescent of the sickle shines. 


In slender tassels ’mid the bushes glow, 
Unnumbered currants of a sanguine dye, 
Or clustered fuir like elfiue balls of snow, 
ch cream-white globule with a russct eye, 
Or musky black "neath down-garbed leaves that yield 
A warn aroma by eavh gust revealed. 





To leathern core the erin raspberry clings ; 
The inulberry purples on the dusky tree 

And oer the unctnons earth from whieh it springs 

freehled strawberry~~ 

eat its fibrous roots, 

The vermeil tinted violet of fruits. 








A globe of burning ore the orange seems 5 
Tho vyal lemon shows a paler hue 
Where fron a frail and sinter shrub it beans, 
* Ax though from each the precious metal grew, 
Or as if touched by Tantalus of old 
Uninellowed greenness changed to ripened gold. 


The swollen pear, smooth tapering to its stalk, 
Droops large and stirless in the generous sun 5 

The crumbling medias on the guden walk, 
Ray-sodiden lumps, fall brownly one by one ; 

Aut, pierced ly beak of linnet, in a flood, 

The darkling damaun drips with ruby blood. 


All tingling hot the sultry wall, o’erspread 
With snakelike branches writhed and interlaced, 
Sustains the peach whose cheek of darkened red 
The enamoured wild Iwe’s kiwes have defaved— 
Pink-veined from rugged stoue to tender peel 
All faintly powdered with a pearly meul. 


See, ponnile, quivering from the jewelled stems, 
Hedundant cherries twinkle nioist in air; 

Lo, decy in umbrage that the day contemns 
‘The woft fig bluckons in its sylvan Inir ; 

Behold in chunpa that trail the dingle sod. 

The pebble filbert in its shaguy 


On stwrted briars, where, at gleam of morn, 

Ite sib gauze the spider oft will spin, 
The mottled goorelerry ‘mid leaf and 

‘With dark feoila glowing thro’ transparent skin, 
There richiy bluoded. and sullow green, 
Decoying peeps the prickly boughs betwecn, 


Around me thus in varied hues arrayed 
Those dainty nutriments of Nature rise, 
The tempting roundnoss of cach form displayed 
16 
The rare exotics of an orient soil. 
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‘The almond sweetening in its husk, 
The quince shrewd avoured in tte film of down, 
The pale pomegranate, and the olive dusk, 
‘The chestnut glossy with a dappled brown— 
Together trembles in the sultry wind 
Thut stirs the tresses of the tamarind. 


And greasy dates all glutinous to the li 

And citrons oft by candied syrups dight, 
And lime: whose tartness when the fovered sip 
Pet es rapture tte. the yearning ng ite, in 

id mar cach wi replete— 
Rain down with softened crushes in the heat 


Such fruits, though precious, dearcr far to me 
The humbler fruitage of our northern skies ; 
Mofe prized the nectarine on the clambering tree, 

‘Or the blue plum that on the gravel lies, 
Than—richest produce of the tropic zone— 
The tough pine apple of the gokien cone. 


Prolific thrive, in knots that downwards pull 
ch limber spray that trembles like a scdge, 
‘Those natural treasures germinating cool 
Ta straggling com} pice or entangled hedge— 
Inperfect til] October eves when free 
The robin warbles in the blackberry : 


Till bead-like bunches from the clder swing 
In ripe Juxuriance, when tho frolic breeze 
Circles the drifting foliage in a ring, 
Each brittle leaflet chimking as it flees: 
Tid, lavished ’round where shadowing branches sway, 
The rinded walnuts dank with sap decay. 


T love them all, those varied boons of earth : 
T love them budding in the vernal dew, 
‘When laughing rosily 1 summer mirth 
Thro’ green alcoves, or when their tints bestrew 
‘The lap of autumn, rpread with herbage. strong 
To catch unbruis the flushed and melting throng. 


Yet other, brighter boons remain unsung— 
The dimpling apple with ita sunward face 
All blooming ruddy grey-mossed boughs am: ng, 
Or purple clusters where with tiny trace 
The grape’s Breen ring!cts thro’ its glorica twine 
The verdure clothing with a grace divine. 


Half4treaming, couched upon the bladed turf 
Thro’ which the chequered lights of evening play, 
‘8 Bur f, 


drowsin, 7 murmur as of oocan 
Abroad I hear attest the sway 
‘The gentle prelude blown by gales 
That scourge the woodland with resounding flails. 


While thus thro’ every the crops afford 
Prismatic colours to dazzled 
‘Where—strewn abundant o'er the orci eward— 


Ph re eg oon Ab 
ot oir ‘wom! 
Soft fainta the twi into Zou W.0. EF. 
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RAMBLINGS IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


‘Wz havo always beon of opinion that 
there was too much attention paid 
by tourists to Belfast and the easterly 
north, to the negloct of their more 
westerly neighbours, Enniskillen and 
Done; 10 it is that the former 
is a great mercantile emporium, re- 
plete with huckabacks and hard la- 

r, and swarming with linons and 
life ; true it is that it has been called 
tho “Irish Athens,” and that it has 
givon birth to several intellectual 
then, suéh as our present Lord Uhan- 
eellor, Mr. Emerson Tennant, and our 
Attorney-General. Truc it is that no 
one ever seea an idle man in Belfast ; 
that the folk there could not compre- 
heud the saying, “ Dolce fur niente,” 
forthey areal eecupied profitably. 
But granting the foregone excel- 
lencies, we contend that thore ix so 
little of repose in the crowded streets 
of the northern metropolis, and so 
little of rural or picturcaque interest: 
in its immediate Reighbourhood, and 
that tho scenery of the whole of the 
north-cast of Ireland ix so immeasur- 
ably inferior to that of the north- 
weat—that a few weeks ago, wheu 
fe and fevered with profesaionnl 
toll, we steamed away for a holiday 
to the North, we dobouched at, Port- 
adown, and ran up for Enniakillen, 
vid Dun} on, in place of, ns here- 
tofore, directing oui course Antrim- 
ward, preferring for this time the 
awora movrov of the bright conraing 
Atlantic to the turbid waters of the 
Trish Channel, Lough Ernc to Lough 


Ne the cit; 
Teo? paragony, the ploun of Sw 


ont © th iy 
sal Foyle to the glens of Antrim, 
Blieve me to Fair Head, andl 


Bloody Forclund to the Giant's Canse- 
way. 

, after smoothly skimming along 
in the well-appointed train to Dun- 
fopnen. station, and thence labori 

\bouring on in a rattling "bus, wit! 
incomprehensible windows, which 
‘would not eutfer themselves to be let 
down that we might obtain a view 
of Lord Ranfurley's treea and stone 


of bridges to the 





* Jack Cade. 
Henry V1, Act IV. 


wall, we drove past the Royal School, 
a handsome building, and entering 
“The Square,” a0 culled par excel- 
lence, we got out on the pavé of a 
steep street, and found ourselves in 


“Geagannon is» goodly town, full 
ry n is a yoo wn, 

of antiquarian and fistorleal ansocia- 
tions, ‘though nothing can be less sen- 
tumental than ite present aspect. 14 
was the stronghold 8 prince 
O'Nials for centuries : here’ Gon O'Nial 






bult and endowed a monastery in 
1159, of which not a trace remains 
save its site, which is occupiot by a 


distil ery 3 and where abbots ruled and 
fiiars chanted, whisky iy now ma- 
nufectured latthow O'Nial was 
auade Baron of Dungannon in 1542 1 
the policy of the English government. 
Here, too, waa the strong and spa- 
cious castle of Hugh O’Nial, Earl of 
me-- “that monstroua traitor,” as 
the English termed him, because he 
was anxions tw keep his own: bor- 
1owing the term, we presume, from 
their own Shakapere, who, however, 
applies it rightly aud to a genuine 
Iuegeteuce of ullogiance to agian, 
his pretence o! iance 
and’ burned the castle and town on 
the approach of Mountjoy. and his 
army. Liere, too, it was in 1688, 
the traitor Lundy “sold the pass,” 
and deserted his post, his Protestant 
followors taking reftige in Strabane ; 
+o that Lundy is to this day held by 
the ’Prentice Boys of Derry 
much in the same agreeable estima- 
tion as is Guy Faux by the Lon- 


ingannon is built upon a hill, 
and the two rival hotela frown on ack 
other fom opposite aes of the same 
street. The place. it many 
features of business or of bustle, while 
Cookstown, ita neighbour, is improv- 
ing. ere we enj a car to take 
‘un to Clogher. The diver was taci- 
turn, the horse lively : every question 
put to the former concerning localit; 

or lente received the same re- 
sponse— Well, I don’t mind to hear 


*4Is {8 Cade whom I have slain, that monstrous traitor?’ 


ae 


tell on’t,” ‘Tho country iv most rich 
and highly cultivated. At Augher is 
an old castlo atending in a hollow, 
darkened by great trecs, with a beav- 
tiful lake, which washes its very 
walls. It in nn ancient bawn, origi- 
nally called “Spar Royal,” and was 
nted by Charles 11. to Sir Jnmes 
ine, Knight, un ancestor of the 
present proprictor, Sir dabn Richard- 
son Bunbury. The Monutray family 
also, who are descended from the name. 
ntock, partici 
aud their ok 1 
far from Aagher, i 
Royal.” Clog) 
street, The cpi pakice is now 
tenanted and kept in good antler 
hy the son of a tormer Dinhop; it 
atands high, proudly commanding the 
country; & handsome stene terrace, 
a@ le Beidelberg in_ miniature, runs 
the whole length of ihe back of the 
houre ; the rooms are noble and lofty, 
with a few gool pointings ; aud there 
is wuch of living kindness, agreeable- 
nees, and intelloctuality within theso 
still stately walla. In the grounds are 
the minn of the castle of the Princes 
of Ergalia, or rather Ergal ; and Sir 
Jumes Ware, in hin history, sys that 
the “Royal seat of Eraall? wax built 
opposite to the Augustinian mounas- 
tery in the atrect of Clozher. Close 
to the palace is the cathedral church, 
which is a handsome building, and 
kept up with yreat taste and in the 
bent repair hy the kind aud excellent 
Dean, whose glebe-houne uear the vil- 
lage is w yem of rural leauty. In 
the grave-yard, near the church door, 
in the “Clogh' or,” or stone of gold, 
fron. which the place tukes ith name. 
Maguire, Canon of Armagh, in 1490, 
‘wrote 2 treatise on it, and certainly 
defines its precite prevent position : 
he auys, that it was pagan and ma- 
cular, und couted with gold by the 
worshippers of the idol Cormaed Cel- 
sotacht--the meuning of which words 
we have not been able to discover, It 
lies on, its uide, is oblong and worn 
with time, and has upon it a short 
inseription in the Oiumm character. 
In this gravo-yard ure many ancient 
tombstones of priuitive Tyrone fami- 
Hes, among witich, distinguished by 
rich dic carvings, are those 
of the Cairnes, now represented, wa 
‘Delleve, by the Solicitor-General for 
7 our brief stay at Clogher 
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wo drove through much of tho par- 

ing country: we visited Fer- 

an ancient seat of the Gled- 
stanes family ; wo went to “Favor 
Royal,” a thuroughly gentlemaniike, 
expansive, and commanding plac 
with noble timber and water, an 
levely wild wood walks behiud the 
house; our ponies climbed the steep 
avenue of Ballyguwley, a beautiful re+ 
sidence, replete with taste. All these 
demesnes stind in a rich and culti- 
vated country -it is the green, not 
the bfeck, North here. AU these 
houses, tuo, have resident landlords— 
ependent men and attached to the 
soil, with kind, honent Lrish bearts in 
their bosoms, aid anxious to assist 
and befriend their tenuntry. 

We did not go to the Glen of Laun- 
ford or the heights of Knovkmany, 
though 60 near; nor had we time for 
Cole Brooke, though we should have 
deen glad to have revisited, ita well- 
known Jawns and glades-—its Inkes, 
where the white swans aide ite 
Ddrace and banks, where the derr troop 
together and feed ; ita plearunt river, 
which mns and ulitters over its boul- 
ders and under its bridges ; its great 
fir trees, matchless for their size and 
Temuty ; its wide domain and stately 
mnnsion, the apex and crown of ono 
of the very best, cared-for aud con- 
ditioned estetes in the United King- 
tlom, which has ever had the ad- 
vantage of 1 resident proprictor to 
guard its interests, and eutwiue them 
with those of the tine and substontial 
yeumaury who form tho bulk of its 
most respoctablé tenautry. Next 
morning we drove to Enniskillen, by 
‘Tempo, which once wax the sovercign 
sent of the Mugnires, Princes of Fer- 
manugh. Beng curious to gather 
Up rewe criuahs of local legend or 
Justoricul detail, we stopped the car 
to look down into the woudei hollow, 
where stood an ancient mansion; Lat 
our driver acomed a mere nod of the 
valley, and could tell us nothing be- 
youd that “one M‘Guire owned it ;” 
we thought him duller even than his 
brother-whi) Dungannon, till, on 
attaini ing wards to an clevated 
ground, he ignited a little, and turned 

and pointing dowuwards with 
his hand to where « town appeared 
in the hollow, he exclaimed with an 
exulting, solemn in, “Yon’s the 


cotty—yon's illen ;” it 
fing bia horse into vigowous 3 











1858.] 
he soon got over the “fulling 
a aud rattled us into “the 
cetty” in true Jehu fashion. 
: iskillen, or the “Island of the 
little church,” is the petropolis of 
Fermanagh —#o named from the Irish 
“Fear magh eanagh,” “The Land of 
the Lakes;” it is an exceedingly 
thriving place, full of trade and bustie, 
and haa many well-furnished shops ; 
its church is handsome and commo- 
ious ; ita street Jong, and like life, 
fall of ups and down»; its bridges, 
two ; ita barrack large, and low, and. 
pj and ita renowned ac bool, roy- 
ally endowed by Charles I.—standing 
loftily over the lake, on the green 
summit of Portora Hill is presided 
over by an extremely amiable man, 
and scholar of the very first order. 
ugh Erne surrounds the town, 
whereindustry and dependence seem 
to walk hand-in-hand ; and the very 
Protestant jerté, when united with 
good-nature and good-humonr, gives 
the people a character and a tome 
rather piquant than uupleasing. Two 
miles from the vity, and standing in 
the ventre of Lough Eine,* ix the in- 
land of Devenish, containing the ritins 
of two or three churches, formerly 
dedicated to St. Molash, who died a.p, 
563. These huiktings are, therefore, 
of great antiqnity ; there is a belft 
arch, among the ruius here, of blac 
marble. 

In the ninth century, a ficet of 
Danish bosta pwarmed round this 
island, and having landed their war- 
riors, they plundered «ll they coal 
and ‘made ‘havoe of all they could 
not take away, aa was their wont. 
An exquisite round tower, cighty- 
two feot high, stands in the island ; 
the door-way 15 seven fect fiom the 
ground, Hore it was that some thirty 
yeara ago, a Mr. O' Beirne, a son of 
the principal of Enniskillen, School, 
performed a feut of astonishing dar- 
Ing; he frorared two light ladders, 
aud availing hinself of some, slight 
le protrading from the inward 
wall, he ascended to the v 
the tower, by fixing the ladders and 
drawing thein after him aa he went 
‘up. (ore it was tet some thirty 
years ago, the writer paper firs! 
saw Devenish “by the pale mvon- 
light,” and admired its gray ruins 
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amidst the dark leaves, alternately 
silvered and shadowed by the glitter 
of the moon and the gloom of the 
ni 


drive from Enniskillen to Bal- 
Jywhannon is very agreeable, and the 
scenery beautiful; the road, is 
Like a bowling-green. We travelled 
on Mr. Fishbourne’s long car, which 
starts from the “White Hart,” an 
excellent hotel. "We slept moet com- 
fortably there, after having had. the 
pleasure of dining and passing 
evening with Mr. ML » the father 
ot so many heroes, al] of whom have 
attained such high distinction in the 








Crimean war, rr. is Rector 
of Enniskillen; and nothing can be 
more genial or gentle than his beau- 


tiful little parsonage, where these 
yonng spirits, 80 bold and eagle-like, 
were born ani nurtured. 

We were sorry to bid adieu to En- 
niskillen ; there i+ much to please and. 
little te pain one there. ‘e encoun- 
tered no Taya, no mendicanry, no idle- 
ness. ‘The people are a bold, bluff, 
hard working, thriving, honest, well- 
to-do in the world population—a little 
snucy, perhaps, but then they owe no 
man any thing; 4 little prone, it may 
he, to carry a Ingh head, but then 
remember how weil their fore- 
fathers behaved m 1689, and it is 
likely some of them lave read Mac- 
aulay. Wherever one meets this in- 
dependence of manner and mind, be 
camot help esteeming it, inasmuch os 
almost in every instance it is based 
on what is legitimately adunirable— 
industry, integrity, and anecess. It 
is certainly a strong tribute to Exmin- 
lullen and her inen that Br. Inglis, 
the English tourint, a man who al- 
ways wore pea-green Whig pebbles 


in both hia spectacles, is as ent 
tic in his praise of her merits as he 
in lond in his adiniration of her lovely 
jouch, aloug whose banks we are now 
advancing. Our drive lay chiefly by 
Lord Ely’s richly wooded aud _pictu- 
Terqne_park, bright farm-houses 
be Buglich ike by eo nmed 
edges, by well. pathways, 
waving oon holds wy verdant pas- 
turages, by a a hy of quarry of 














limestone marbl rovky eminences 
aud picturesque Our eyes were 
offended with no dirt, nor did our 


* Bo named from the Erdini, whom Ptolemy makeca the aborigines of the Sane; 


WoL, LIL-- NO, cocx, 


ale 


ears drink in the discordant whine 
of craving nendicaney, wee aD 
Eng! ntleman told us late! - 
soned to hom all the beauties of bom 
larney.” 

All honour to Fermanagh !—she 
is a noble county; and if her sons 
are trifle or ao elated, beyond 
ali doubt they have good cause to be 
#0, from the spirit of rightful endea- 
your whish pervades and nplifts her 
people, as well as from the extreme 
natural beauties which gem her smil- 
ing landscapes, Her gentry, too, love 
her soil; they are ulmost all couti- 
oually resident, many of them men 
of the highest rank und very wealthy. 
There are nvble properticn aiuong 
them, over which the shadow of the 
Ineumbered Extutes Court has nevet 
fallen, There is a spirit of improve- 
ment animating the upper classes, 
which unites with and assists the in- 
dustry of the tenant; and there is 
much union, and true hospitality, and 
Kinclness, among all classes, pervadin, 
the hut and hall, the cottage and the 
castle, of this fine specimen county 
of the north of Ireland. 

The south bank of Lough Eme 
stretches all the way from Enniskil- 
Jen to Belleck, a distance of twenty- 
one miles. The lake at interval is 
jewelled with islands, At the other 
bide of its calm waters wave the ‘green 
woods which encircle Castle Arch- 
dall; while, where the longh terni- 
natea, near Belleck, is Castle Cald- 
well, a picturesque and peculiar seat, 
near to which is a risiug manufactory 
for chins, under the talented auspi 
of the owner of the castle, Jolin 
Caldwell Bloomfield, Fxg. Here the 
Erne, anciently called the Samacr, 
forms a cauda or tail to its parent 

8, ing rapidly from it, like a 
young spendthrift just of age, and 
Sorrying on ita ane sretent: 

e met it again at annon, 
where it ix broad and noble river, 
well stocked with immense » 
and replete with mill power, Here 
‘we were twenty-three milea frum En- 
niskillen. 

Ballyshannon is an irregular, wikl- 

washed, re 





looking, un lowglasa 
an ineh village, OM grate or two 
good, ghope: steep, spasmodic-lookin; 
streets, as if they were convulsed wi 
cholera ; a fuaed im, discoloured ses 
or and is ‘poor houses 
‘any i lanes; with the Erne ran- 
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ning through it, ewiftly and superbly, 
a ae se a get away from its 
society ; whirling along, an ping 
tmadiy down a steep cascade at the 
mouth of the harbour, with a roar like 
the discharge of many capnon—cer- 
tainly a very lively and occentric river. 
There in nothing interesting in this 
placo save its waterfall, ita pinestory 
‘attractions, the ruins of Kitbarron 
Castle near it, aud a few old historical 
associations. It ancient title waa 
Athacauaigh, which fine - sounding 
name simply means, “the ford of the 
Fox.” he O'Donels had a_castle 
here, and held their court as Princes 
of Donegal for centuries; and in 1507, 
there was some fierce fighting between. 
that great sept and the English, under 
Sir Conyers Chfford. At present the 
town appears io be utterly neglected 
hy those who should care for it. Per- 
haps the marine attractions of its more 
wenterly eight, Bundoran, may 
tend to its decadency. This latter 
place wax our journey ‘+ end; and here 
we found ourselvex at dinner at Ha- 
milton’s smart and clean hotel on 
the “Terrace,” where no terrace is, 
The silmon wax really “a picture 
ry painter might study,” like poor 
Goldy’s haunch ; the rola, Piavant; 
the ‘ale frothed and sparkled Te- 
freshingly; awl really, after a six- 
how’s roll, rattle, crash, and bwnp 
on the hard-heated cushions of the 
long bus, we confess that we did fee) 
inteurely pockish and rather “appe- 
teezingly” inclined ; yet we burried 
over our dinner, for the day was fast 
declining, and we wanted tonce the sun 
go down amidst the great Atlantic, 
in the burning glory of a red summer 
evening. What a xcvne is there on 
the shore! There are earth-cliffa on 
the right, topped with grass; and 
ken crags and of tow rocka on 
the strand. Here gumahers are rand, 
ing, inhaling the Atlantic o: an 
LG, Dido, looking over the deep ; 
while down on the beach are bathera, 
some bobbing in the shallow sea-pools; 
others invore boldly bresating the in- 
coming tide; a bright mixt han, 
above the bay, across which, dimly 


and St, John’s Point, backed 
sprains artiaas 
8 Wink ew lifer 
From the vost, the air was iuimitabty 
gay and fresh; the was mi 
With a thousand cloudiata of araber, 


vf seen, we can trace Inver Bay 


2088.) 


Finke, and scarlet 5 and the tide, which 

my aad ebbs most, rapidly on these 
sands, was racing and rushing in, hi; 
ge merit Stewarts 3 now, - 

up the rocks in smowy foam; 
now, broken on the out-lying reefs 
into thin een gpray, which shone 
translncontly through the low slanting 
aun, and was scattered by the fresh- 
ening wind ;—a more beautiful xeone, 
sea, and sky, and sinking sun, never 
met our gaze. Vernet could not have 
matched this faultless painting hy the 
Divine Artist ; nor Turner reached to 
the intensity and brillancy of the co- 
louring. It was, however, as brief an 
it was beautiful; the yolden ann set. 
among the red waters with almost 
tropical swiftness; hue after huc went, 
out, as daylight died ulong the nea — 
rose, and blue, and amber, and carna- 
tion, and green, all melted, one by 
one— 


The last stitl loveliest, till "tis gone —aud all 
is gray.” 


The following morning was Suncdy, 
and the church, @ uew and hand- 
some structure, designed by our gifted 
towneman, Mr. Welland, waa thronged 
with a well-dressed and strikingly at- 
tentive congregution. The pealmedy 
was excellent, and the service nicely 
and reverently performed: the Sab- 
bath day seemed to be strictly and 
orderly conductol at Bundoran. It 
ia a growing place, aa it ought to be, 
consisting of a long, straggling, tipsy- 
looking street, on the sea-board, full 
of lodging-houses with white front: 
and green doors, and damp red-tiled 
halls, emelling strongly of cockles and 
pbathing-caps. Here are the usual ac- 
companiments of second clase water- 
ing places—slender young Iadioa, in 
large hats; stout old females, in bon- 
nets and green shades; children, with 
wet hair fresh from the hathing-shed; 
old gentlemen, with tel 
aticke; loungers, at the hotel door ; 
and young gentlemen, with straw hats 
and cigars. Bundoran is happy in 
Mr. Hamilton’s hotel: it is most ex- 
cellent — good food ; 8° clean beds ; 
civil attendance ; reasonable charges; 
and delicions air—the last article per- 
fect. It would be an excellent atart- 
{ng-post for the tourist in the morn- 
ing, to which be could return in the 
evening; after havi 

ahores of 


the on the 
cast; or investigated the o castle 
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of Donegal, and ted to k 
ough ae ‘on the north; or visi 
the Leap at Ballyshannon ; 
striking southwards, ‘wandered 
‘Beautiful banks of Lough 
Melvin, where Dartree, “the oak of 
king,” casts its black, broad sha- 
dow; and its lofty brothers, Benbutf, 
‘the dark head," and Boxbulben, aul 
searped and craggy, soar by its side ; 
and Benwisken, which means “the 
penk on the water,” bluff and pre- 
ciutons, guards the range from the 
dash of the Atlantic, with ita wild 
Tumal sides of dark stone, These 
Reenes ore in a great degree unknown; 
thew solituden unvisited —here Gor 
has painted living landscapes of great 
beauty, but man will not come to look 
at his work, This terra formosa is a 
terra ineognita; and such may jnstly 


be said of many of the unapproached 
orth-Weat of Ireland, 


oF, 


scenes m the 
ant said with sorrow by all who love 
the dear green avil. 

Next mornmg we engaged our seat, 
hy the long car to Donegal. The day 
brohe most undelightfully: the sky 
was uot blue, but brown and of muddy 
Lue ; the very waves looked aa if they 
had more reason to be washed them- 
selves than to wash others. No sun 
was visible; but from where the sun 
shoukdhave a speared athick, wetting, 
driving mist fell with untiring vigour, 
drowning and aching n- 
doran, which looked bothered and 
very wet, Gusts of moist wind came 
flappmely from the sea ; and the hath- 
ing population, unwilling to undergo 
the thupheate bath of xky and ovean, 
fresh water and sult, hed their fires 
lighted, and sat over them at home. 

Enveloped, swathed, nay almost ab- 
rorbed, in Tudia rubber, gutta percha, 
guloches, and macintoshes, we took our 
damp and lonely seat on the emakiny 
cushions of Bianconi, and were whirl- 
ed away amidst amirr from heaven 
above, mist from the world around, 
and mud from the earth beneath. 
Low crouching beneath the ample 
rotundity of our trusty alpaca, we 
ster a ded, in Ginive geteroing, 

ion, the pel © pitiless wea- 
ther; we saw ought, heard nought, 
regarded nought of cireumjacent scen- 
ery, ot circumambient humanity, ab- 
sorbed, as we have said, in the macin- 
toshes—nay, almost annihilat and 
ged out from existence by the 

ia rubber, our pereipient ee 
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were too much ad to mark any 
thing save the preservation of our own 
person from that stream of inexorable 
rain. Men told us that we passed an 
ancient seat of the Atkinson family, 
called “Cavan Garden,” that we 
Nashed through «# village named 
Yanintre, that we rushed wadingly 
by St. Eman’s and Brown Hall, and 
wallowed throurh a pas entitled 
, or Langhy—which last, as 
ety. eel under the umbrella, 
we considercd ax a misnomer fluring 
the nt melancholy condition of 
the elements. These things were nar- 
rated in our hearing, indeed, over the 
top of ouralpaca,hy the dsipping, woach- 
man toa wet passenger, who sat Roak- 
ing by our rido; Int we saw nothing 
beyond the cirele of the protecting 
macintoshes ; we heeded nothing ont- 
side the horizon of the India rab- 
bers—our imagination rawned net 
beyond gutta percha, nor soared above 
the rim of our umbrella; and our 
mind gravitated nud was ignored for 
the time in our paloches, But forti- 
tude was soon to have ity reward—our 
als were terininating; for, at last, 


after a drive of eighteen wilex, we fri 


arrived safe and dry at Donegal, a 
Bianconi car-borne Bayard —“sans 
tache,” no doulbt smoking like a huy- 
ries ut uninjured by the clements, 
one; 
the White St: eTA, 0 Nanie given to 
the county of which it is the metropolis 
by Sir John Perrot, in 1584, is « very 
atnall place, surrounded by a neigh- 
bourhood of charming scenery. Its 
old castle is well preserved by Lord 
Arran, the Prevent, proprietor : onee & 
atrong keep of the O'Donela, it passe 
from them to Henry ee son of 
Sir Basil Brooke, one of Elizabeth’s 
captain; and on the old chimney- 
picse remains the Brooke shield, the 
cross, and the badger passant fur the 
erest. This family repre- 
gented by Bir Vietor Alexander Brooke, 
Bart., of Colebrooke, who is godgon 
and namesake of our Queen, and is a 
‘ising youngster at Har- 
row. © gentle Esk, containing 
pearls, flows through the wash- 
ing the old castle walle. This river 
comes out of Lough @ romantic 
abet of dark water, garlanded with 
‘woods, and backed with grand moun- 
i ‘which is Bluestask, 2,800 


eg high ee Brooke’s demesne, in 


this lovely lake, is as per- 


L, which rignifies the Fort of 1 
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fect a specimen of cabinet picture 
an any thing in Ireland. A 

few miles below his gai 
entrance of the Gap of OTE, 
one of the passes to Derry and Tyrone, 
are seen the ruine of an old castle 
where Mr. De Rapin, a Huguenct 
a Williamite, com big History 
of England, a work not valued pro- 
Pportionably to its great worth, origi- 
nality, spirit uf_piety, and extreme 
agrevableness, If the historian loved 
wild scencry, he had it here to hia 
antisfaction. The crags, which form 
this Gup are 1,000 fect bigh, and _ ite 
Jong, stony wilderness of three milea 
in traversed all the way by 9 rushin, 
torrent, issuing from the solitary ant 
rilent Lough Mourne, which sleepa 
coldly in an uplund hollow, and over- 
looks Tyrone; while northward of the 
Glen soar Bellshade, Croa; A 
“the mountain of the sheep,” Blue- 
stack, Silver hill, and other roun- 
tuins of considerable altitude, craggy, 
striking, and sublime. 

There wing nothing iertarly 
inviting in the hotel at Donegal, we 
determmed to go ou to a clerical 


at the very 


riend who occupies n nice glebe-houre 
ou the banks of the Eueymore—(there 
is an Eveybeg more northward)—~a 
river which, swelled by a hundred 
qountain gulleys, runs into Inver Bay. 
It was Int a seven-mile drive, and the 
Tain clearing off in broken miata, and 
occasions) suntmusts, showed us the 
landscape through the rent grey gar- 
ments of the xturin, in lovely but tan- 
talizing glimpses. We passed Mount- 
charles, which gives a title to Lord 
Conyngham’s fuinily, and is part of 
the immense estate which James I. 
conferred on that nobleman’s ancestor 
in 1610. The Marquis has a good 
house near this, culled “The Hall,” 
and in well reported of as a kind 
landlord. ere, at our friend’s pretty 
and picturesque parsonage, emborom- 
ed in trees, “‘inter densaa corylos,” 
we spent # very agrecable day aud a- 
half. To be sure, the clouds again did 
gather, and the rain did fall im buck- 
eteful, hopelessly gAreaming and de- 
barring all cgress from the hall-door, 
on instant pain aud peril of bein; 
soaked like é sponge Fey we 
very hey ours Within doors—; 

a Title sunshine of our cen for 

occarion ; were esoteric philoao- 
phers for the nonce; had good turf 
sad bogwood fires in the drawing- 


1868.1 


reom, my friends liberal hand, “ligna 
super fooo darge reponens ;” had 
bovka in the study; and kind looks 
and words everywhere ; and pleasant 
and profitable conversation concorn- 
ing old friends and past days, aud 
matters learned and literary; and thus 
‘we were very happy, and did not 
abuse the weather, hut rested on the 
oars of endeavour, aud hoisting the 
sail of expoctation, prayed for a 
change. 

And ao one came. 1¢ blew hard all 
night, aud the morning broke cheerily; 
and we were out before breakfast, 
punhi for the wild sea-banks which 

¢ Atlantic; but in this we did 
not succeed according to our winhes. 
In the first place, the great Mush of 
water in tho river, the drainage from 
an hundred hilly, was al] impregnated 
with mire, and the volume of water 
carried into the sen had dyed its ue 
green with a muddy, melancholy hue, 
which extended for miles out from the 
shore. Our aim and winh was to Kee 
the tenp of the wild blue billow crash- 
ing in thunder and weattering in light- 
ning against the ure black cliffs; 
but here were no tocks, but grawy 
banks, bays, and low points, and san- 
dy reaches, and isthmuses succeeding, 
euch other. The mountuin scencry 
behind was far finer at this place than 
the coastline; undas the morn adyvane- 
ed cach bill und peak gradually threw 
off its garment of wet ntist, and came 
out in its distinct height and propor- 
tions, und the day commenced to glit- 
ter on the mountain tops. Cheered 
by the weather, our kind host started 
with us up behind his houne, over the 
hills and across the moors, which form 
@ portion of his well-worked parish. 
As we ascended, the ranges opened 
round us, and the air blow keenly. Our 
road lay due north, throngh o tract of. 
bare moorland, bounded by distant 
monntaina, gemined at timnesbya luke 
rimmed in a gteen hollow, or enliven- 
ed none noisy burn, from 
the bog and frothing from the hill, 
which ran twiningly round ite dark 
boulders, or tinkled musically na it 
fell fcom basin to ledge of its babbling 
course. Wo passed the turn to Gien- 
ties on the right, opening on the left 
these lofty and jar mountains, 
which, like elongated haystacks, side 

ran from Ardara down to 
niet the sea, aa it rolls its huge waves 
up between the rocks which form the 
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double defile of Lough Rus Bay. Be- 
tween the precipitous dips of these 
monntaing, the scenery isromanticand 
striking; the road to Glen traversen 
one of them, and takes the traveller 
into the heart of the wildest and 
most pictureaque districts in Ireland 
~ that of Glencolumkill, embracing 
Malin Head, s hundred haunted Spots 
and holy wells—the superb Teeling 
Point, and the sea cliffs of Slieve 
Teame, which are over 1,900 feet 
hie ;und sodown to Kilcar and Killy- 
bead. 

At Ardara, we explored a very an- 
cient mansion, romantically situated 
amidst fine old woods, which stretched 
away to the westward, and were 
bounded by the lofty and peculiar 
mountains Munning over the Atlantic 
on the head of Loughrusmore, This 

ingular piece of antiquity was te- 
fl many yeats ago by Major 
N-—, 2 mon of good fumily, and re- 
presenting a type of Irish gentleman 
mere common to the last than the 
present century. The house—whose 
nite in regard of mountain, wood, hill, 
river, and ocean ix perfect—contains 
a great number of rooms, but all_in- 
conceivably small and Jow-veiled, The 
parlour, where pipes of port, runlets 
of canary, and hogsheads of claret 
were for years broached, tapped and 
“polished off,” is scarce ten feet high, 
rmall-windowed, and durk ; and the 
whole hous is plastered over with 
watercolour portraits of the 
family for generations: the gentlo- 
men Haring in blue coats and searlet 
waisteoats, and car-anputating high 
collam to their coats ; the ladiow with 
pink cheek» and powdered hair, hand- 
home, celicate-looking women ; the 
Major himncelf, often repeated on the 
wally, and Bhunhing te scarlet and 
blue, which was probably the uniform 
of the gallant Done; ilitia. 

Here hospitality know no bounds, 
aud was more tl Arabian: any 
frieud who had an invitation, might 
Dring two more with him, to dine, sw 
and ulvep as best they might; and the 
parlour wiley could acon ite wix 
or cight to dinner, generally a 
couple of dozen guest all glad to dine 
with so kind aud gentlemanlike a per- 
son as thoir host, and practically to 

precinte the merits of his wine, for 
the jor’s cellar was superb, There 
are wild stories told in connexion with 
this house which might amuse, but 
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oonld not edify, the reader. Why within their circle. Here wealept at 
should Irishmen revive and a 


ate the records of their country’s ex- 
travagance and thouglitlessness, when 
indulgences Jike these have only pro- 
ah the penal result of dire poverty 
and desperate sorrow? The days of 
rollicking waste have passed from Ire- 
land—God grant it may be for ever; 
the hard drinking, the fierce cuclling, 
reckles» expenditure, which once 
characterized her sons, are now not to 
be found axa yencral feature of the 
nation. ‘The furnace of her great 
sorrow, her famine, her fever-plague, 
her deep poverty, the expatriation 
of so many of her children, the dis- 
treas of her ancient gentry and the 
alienation of their estates—there have 
been her severe but profitable dis- 
cipliue ; and this, combined with a 
spirit of improvement, the fruit of 
lucation, with the greater attention 
of landlords ; the growing and Auperior 
gultivation of her fine soul ; a decided 
increment of the principle of industry; 
the independence, which 1s the result 
and again the cause of honest lahour; 
theencouragement which springs from 
gucoess ; together with the Dlens- 
ing of @ loving and gracious God: 
these things are all wanting to lift our 
dear old Ireland into # high und well- 
earned plave among the nutions, At 
the old seat of Woodhill, the garden 
in constructed out of u Danixh rath, 
which is a curious thing jn u country 
still so superstitious ax freland. The 
peasantry have fine countenances, aud 
some of them mugnitivent eyes - the 
face seems to be @ compound of the 
Spanish and the Celtic. 

From Ardara we proceeded cast- 
ward along the bauks of the Owenea, 
and slept that night at Glenties, which 
Jiescourhed amidst an amphitheatre of 
high hills, save where the far sea ap- 
Dearsthrongha flat chasm at the north- 
ward, which upeuing contains the bed 
of the river and terminates the long 
glen. It is a mmart little uppiah vit 

and seems well cared forby Lord 
Oonyngham, whore family come here 
in the season for the grouse. 

We saw it iu the bright light of a 
wammer evening, and it a: to 
our pleased senses a gentle solitude, 
made sweeter still by the roar of ita 
streamlet and the hum of its mill, its 
silver cascade from tho distant hill- 
side, and all the calm and purple 
mountains hemming its loneliness 


the beautiful little , stand- 
i amidst its flower bespangicd rocks 
and sweet meadow of new hay. And 
next morning having taken leave of 
our kind host, who was the olergy- 
man of the parish, we ascent | 
rusty conscious of a spring, an 
going ourselves to our fate and the 


resigning ourselves to our fat 
heart-rending anticipations of 


lun! we drove up @ green glen 
for eight miles, pursuing the course 
of the babbling torrent Onea—for in 


Donegal every gten has its river. We 
then crosued the romantic “ Martin’s 
Bridge,” and ekirted the stream until 
we arrived at its parent It Es, 
lying under a cold mountain. m 
thence a more desolate wilderness of 
barren highland never met our re; 
though in July, the air was ax chill as 
if it were November; the road was 
bad; the car implacable, each jolt 
producing something like amputa- 
tion over the hip bones; we bi 
cold showers evory five minutes; our 
driver was dull “as o lover's lute,” 
aud, a8 he told us, “lad at the Eng- 
lin,” while we were equally bad at 
the Irish. We were in the desolate 
parish of Kilteevogne, and there was 
nothing to console us but a distant 
view of Aghla mountain to the north- 
mab and ib very ead sight of Glen. 
win moutitain, with the t gap by 
its ride, till we reuched tite banks of 
the Reclan river, where the valley air 
‘was softer and the road better. is 
stream ia a tributary to the “Finn 
water,” and issues from the spurs of 
the Silver Hill, near 2,000 feet high, 
or,perhaps,from Lough Anarget, which 
sparkles at its base. These places are 
in the wild parishofKillyward. Thence 
to Reelun’s Bridge, where the road 
became fintt-rate; running along the 
Fim, a bold and broad river, issuing 
from Lough Finn and Lough Shivna, 
near the roots of Aghle in the pari 
of Inniskeel. Here we bid adieu to 
the mountains, Alnapaste, Knockroe, 
and distant Croaghnagect, and far- 
dim Blue Stack, well! We are 
now among your more humble neigh- 
bours, the valleys and rivers of the 
county. As we approach Ballybofey, 
the landscape waxes rich and culti- 
vated. Here Sir Edmund Hayes has 
@ handsome place; and now comes 
woods, ey ‘ironed Baa tet 
and envi a i 
and highly cultivated country; 
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there enda our journey for the present. 
With a broken tuck but «thank: 


fal bosom, we hobble down from Mr. 
Devit's * fprinsleas, ie dim-smokified,” 
jolting old car, and enter Miss Miller's 
Most neat little hotel at Stranorlar. 
Most neat, indeed! We question if 
Queen Victoria herself could not en- 
Joy, after a niountain journey,a night's 
rest in a bod “eo lovely bright and 
pov white,” as Miss Miller's weil- 
kept hotel producos; aud we ave bound 
to aay fur this country thut we have 
alwoys met good and safe beds, and 
nothmg of that horrible and ammen- 
tionable evil, which pleasant Mr. 
Tapley alludes to, when he spcake of 
“e dively old bedstenl.” 
St, Patrick, we scldum encounter that 
in Ireland.’ For, oh, give potato 
by the kitchen fire and a dip in the 
aalt-box, and we will not repine; give 
us @ cup of milk in the cow-lousse, 
and we will drink it tu the health of 
the brown drimendhu henelf: give 
uaa three-legged stool in the parlour, 
and a deal table crowned with a salt 
herring, and a fresh egy poached over 
recumbent bacun—and we will sive 
thanks from the heart for simple fate, 
and dine en prince. But, oh, in the 
uame of all hard-jolted and drowsy 
travellers—in the name, tvo, of “tired 
nature yaweet restorer, balmy sleep ~~ 
“sleep that knitsup theray celled sleeve 
of care’—in the namo of decp-trint- 
ing, confiding, comforting shunber-- 

ive us, oh, give ws, a sweet, clern 
Bed, unteumuied by ity lining een 
ture but ourselves, and we shal} be 
most luxurionsly thankful and most 
somnolently happy! 

‘We arrived in iluc time at Strabane, 
which ia the Cublentz of T'yione, tor 
here the Fin and Mourne have a cou- 
fluence, and ure nnited in the bonds 
of muddy matrimony, from which 
union ix born the handsome Foyle, 
that washes the proud walls of loyal 
Derry. Here we paw our inn ani the 
Bile old waiter, wil the cineca 

hysiognomy ; glanced at the “wee 
Town,” Tenow for cherries and cor- 
duroys, on which uo local reformation 
seems to Rave darned id Soy’ last 
thirty years, and on which the hand 
of improvement is invisible. Taking 
all things together, we determined tv 
run away from ‘Strabane, in imita- 
tion of James IL, whe in April, 1088, 


“arrived here in en route for 
Derry, and the same night”—not lik- 


Thanks to 
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ing his quarters, probably—“ 
the ford to Liford.” eae 
picked up some friends at the ter-~ 
minus, we started at nine o'clock, on 
@ post-car; and performing fourteen 
miles, on a stil) and beautiful night, 
wo arrived at the Stewart Arma’ Hotel, 
in Letterkenny, at twelve o’clock, p.m. 
Here is a first-class country inn; and 
the proprietar, Mr. He; rty, in aclever, 
well jeformet and obliging person. 
The beds are excelleut, the cooking is 
ditto, and the charges are moderate. 
The posting is admirable; and Mr. He- 
garty, hix drivers, nay his very horses, 


‘k appear toknow every high-way and by- 


way, and regnw of beauty from Letter- 
kenny t the Woods of Ards, There 
are excellent shops you may Inry al- 
most all you want; the town is a 
mart, supplying all north Donegal; 
its prosperity seems more the result 
of jndividual industry and integrity 
than any advantages derivable irom 
landlordiam ; and ita independence of 
fecling aud action is amusingly illus- 
trated hy the mumher of distinct 
houses of worship—eight in one emall 
Village. Berisles, the parish church, 
the Roman Catholic chapel, and the 
new ancelin house are 7 such Red 
iguity that yon might strap them 
together with a fong rein gnd facile. 
"Tin muihet-day in this husy me- 
trupolis of north Donegal. The hot, 
Dright sun ih raining strenma of light 
on scarlet cloaks and white caps from 
“Qartan side ;" on grey-coated, blue- 
hoved farmer. from the bunkaofSwilly 
‘Water; on wild, olive-skinned kerne 
from the Glen-top, or the remote and 
insular Rosses; on bright-eyod, shin- 
ing-hairedl, bounctlews: lasses froin 
Temple Dengan foe hull-girt ce 
ras; on sandy-haired erret-<y' , 
The Lown, There e oodly speak 
he Lough. ere ig a ly eprink- 
ling of blue cotton ‘ambrellaa t here 
are boards head with stockings, 
knit i the free maidens who live in 
the hill-hamlets; there are tables piled 
with wooden noggins; and old 
trays, dejapanized, towering wit! 
sour gooseberries. Az the evening 
deepens, the heat and glare in 
in like ion the din an 
og piaiousd pigs moldy neeel par 
jeg-pinior igs n¢ rebel; pur- 
chased cows low ; hens cackle; ducks 
quark; 8 ballad singer from Derry, un- 
i ble from his brogue, is roaring 
forth “ There came to the beach # poor 
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Avile of Erin;” by his side, in antagun- 

isticharmony,a bind fiddler, with 
unresined, is scraping out “The Shan 
‘Van Vocht.” There is abeolutely no 
drankenness, the people seem tho- 
roughly busy, practical, aud prepar- 
ing to get home ; there is nach sclling 
in the shops, some Jounging at the 
inn-door, aud a most wondrously and 
noisily active clatter of tonguen’ We 
wi 3d slowly up and down the mar- 
ket, and we veutnre te give some of 
the “shreds and patches” of conver- 
sation, just as we he heard it, ax a 
of their conventional talk : - 
“'Yon’s a fine duy, Mr. M‘Cawley.” 
“It ts ju purty weather.” “By, 
oh, Robin, is that you! Haw is w 
with you in the Glen!” “Well, w 
in reghtly, but wee ketty.” “Why, 
what ails her, mun!” “She's yerva 
donny wi’ a pain that fellows her in 
the heart. Here in a meddysine Ine 
got from Dr. Grucher te gie her.” 
What way ure you the day, Mr. 
Ramsay? Is himeclf (the husband) 
in the toun?™ “No; he's awa to 
Darry, to sce his sister's daughter get 
ied on # wuddow man (anglice, 


a-widower).” “Thon’xa ged market, 
Mr. Ellot.” “Its just that sue, 
Alick.” &e., &c. 


A kinder or more warm-heurted 
peasantry existe nowhere, vor a rave 
of le more susceptible of strong 
and enduring friendship. They have 
the love which marks theCeltic funily, 
conjoined with the cnution and cauni- 
ness of the Scot; yet are they “stiit™ 
and determined in their own way, and 
that, perhaps, is one of the elements 
of their success. To illustrate this - 
if you pass through a fair in this 
country, your driver will have the ut- 
moat ity to eseape a breach of 
the sixth commandment, not from any 
murderous Bropensity in the mau, but 
the people wil? not get out of your 
way, so you must walk your horse 
very slowly, aud even then the foot- 

rd of your car or the wheels of your 
earriage will pass within one inch, this 
is the prescribed statute measure, of 
the knees or feet of the gazing fc 
who line the street on either side 
your vehicle in most nerve-inspiring 

inquity. Thus, in driving into 
Ballybotey, an old Jady would keep 


‘crown of the causeway ;”” ii 
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umbrella, as stately aa a mandarin ; 
our driver hallo'd to her; roazed to 
her, to “quet the way ;” called her, 
in & low voice to me, “a ateff old 
piece”--no—she would not stir or de- 
fiect 2 foot—and the shaft had just 
caught her blue cloak, when @ man, 
who seemed to be her son, seized her, 
and whirling her round, threw her 
aguinst a bank; which act of filial 
precuution seemed to have awakened 
in the old Judy the most lively in- 
dignation, if we might judge by the 
violence of her gesticulations, 

‘Lo any one desirous of sceing the 
northern highlands of Don we 
counsel that he xhould first make for 
Mz. Hegarty’s hotel at Letterkenny, 
where the. proprietor will be his 
“guide, philosopher, aud friend” —as 
far an the roud is concerned. Let 
him here engago a taudem car to 
to Dunfanaghy: by Gartun, Uleaveagh, 
Muckich Gap, und the cross roads ; 
now this must be the route—Mr. 
Hegurty docs not like the road; the 
drivers all crchew it; the very horses 
would refune it, if they could speak ; 
for part of it is horribly hud, ragged 
and steep; and 40 Mr. Hegarty will 
use all bin bland logic to persuade 
you to go hy Barnes’ defile, a beau- 
tiful glen of cragy, und Creesk 
whieh is nhorter and amoother. it, 
be firm; aud should the day be fine, 
you will heve a rich recompense. 

You should start at eyht, am, 
down the long street, and_reaching 
Glen Swilly, which means the Valley 
of Light, you can pass through Mr. 
Boyd's little demesue, which is really 
a gem of beauty and fine teste ; thence 
you bowl uloug the banks of Swilly, 
a river, whone summer ripple is ever 
roft and inwiical, and as »weet on the 
ear of our memory us the song of a 
bird; the stream wanders at its own 
will between steop green hills, which 
form the valley, and down whose rifted 
sides many a dark and rocky gully 
descends ; where, in winter, the - 
ing torrent fulling through the gash, 
makes melody in the glen, Hero are 
white farm-houses perched amidst 
oe co tae 

inch, oak, hazel, an = 
much of it is a beautiful i 
Cross the bridge at Milltown, below 
Glendooen glebe-house; keep the left 
side of the river, then at Rochedogue 
Bridge, where the scenery is Italian, 
recross, and leaving Foxhall, in all its 
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wood and hill-side beauties, on the 
left, and the wasterly Gorge of Glen-~ 
swilly, full of light, as a cup is of wine, 
and glowing with colouring, behind 
you, you strain up a high For ona 
ad all knuobbed with rocks, and at- 
tain the level of an extensive upland 
of bog and mourland. Here the Giants 
come in sight, and noble mountains 
are they—Glendoan, far away on the 
left, towarda Fintown ; Lough Nalt, 
and ita emaller summits, on the right : 
before you is Muckish, with its long 
back; Arigle, grey wud glittering; and 
Dooish, with its purple massivencss, 
his road winds on for some miles, 
till the moorland melts into the ver- 
dant valley scenery which lies about 
the lovely Lake of Carian, 1eposinz 
like a shiekt of blue stec! be h the 
rugged Dooish, aud reminding you of 
innocencesleeping underthe shadow ot 
power. The read frombence lins becn 
most truthfully described in an article 
entitled “A Day on the Horn,” which 
appenredin this Magazine in the June 
wunber of 1853. Some of the side 
‘books deacribe it xe “wild and unin 
terenting ;” but if there be any love 
of vivid colouring among men, any 
taste for the most varied and intense 
grouping of richest hues, combmed 
with broken blue reck, and jnaple 
heather, and. glittering silicious penk, 
anil patch of sea-green sed, and black: 
outstretching bog with white strands. 
of gravel, and = tambling, whirling 
burns, flecked with snowy foam, an 
dark ‘purple mountains with 1 
shadywa on them, and fleecy mints 
hanging half way np their sides, and 
gorge, and strath, and heaped up crags. 
lichened and brown, and in parts 
leafed with luxuriant fern, and gliiter- 
ing holly, and dwart oak, aud niyste- 
rious hollows in the hills, where inkes: 
sleep, and altthis in combination with 
8 road most villainous truly ax to its 
surface, but picturesque as to its shape 
— twisting, and twining, and distorti 
iteelf from the remotest approach to 
@ straight line —like an anaconda in 
convulsions, or a congor-eel in a fit of 
the hysterics, till at last we round the 
point of the mountain of Losset, and 
standing on the little bridge which 
spans the Owen Carrow river, we look 
up into the dim and woutdrous loveli- 
neas of Glenveagh, or the Valley ofthe 
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‘Often and often have we stood and 
gazed here vnsated by the ecene ; and 
once we ascended the south bank of 
the dark lake where the Red 
ran amidst the thick onks some fifty 
years 3 but the north side where 
the black mountains dip sheer ia nit 
long opened, and ie full of wi 
aml wildest beauty. Alas! we have 
never tracked it, others have done 
so; and from an excellent and gra- 

pluc little volume, entitled “Tours in 
Ister,?* by J. B. Doyle; we have 
Jwaned vivid descriptions of this 
wizard glen, with its black lake, and 
ronnd istand ita cliffs, and bluffs, 
and precipives; its natural woods, 

«Lrushing torrents, and grand water- 
It of Derrybeg, 1,000 feet high, and 
its “Glenlack Burn, which has a fall of 
600 fect in the course of a mile, which 
spot, if properly opened up, would 
be one of the most lovely della in 
nature.” Ty not this description 
evongh to fire any one into a locomo- 
tive fever, aud nend him raging down 
to the Donegal highlands as fast as 
rteam, forw-wheeled Bianconi’s and 
tandem cam cain drive him The 
whole estate of Glenveagh has heen 
lately purchased by 1 gentleman from 
the Queen’s County, and report says 
he is enraptured ‘with his bargain. 
Thence, over a sbingly uneven road 
you advance to the “Gap of Muckish,” 
that great mountain looming high on 
your right, while on your left in a 

iznre almost perfectly triangular are 
Aghla from the north, 2,000 feet 
high: Dovinh from the south, 2,200 
feet high; while in the middle, like a 
queen between her ladies of honour, 
stands stately, and sharp-] od. 
Ariglc, 2,500 feet high, with the even- 
ing sun glancing ou her white and pure 
siliceous summit. Thence, on through 
the gloomy, and solitary, and tremen- 
dows Pass of Muckieh, where the blast 
froma the Atlantic meets you, and in 
eight miles more, you enter Dunfa- 
paghy: which means “the Castle of 
the Bards,” though castle it has none, 
mye we auaint ouse which one of 

he rays o Ards, an ancient family, 
once built here, and which is now m 
ruins; sndasfor barda, they are equally 
Re Gillago and the poopie: indood, 

and the 

ee mane es intent on cultivating 
potatoes than poetry, 














* Published by Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 1856. 
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Here is an excellent little hotel, and 
heve, if you be a man given to appe- 
ite, you may have Tobetor, salmon, 
and sole, such a8 would please 
a sean, and ecstasize a London alder- 
man. The air is perfect, most braci 
Mlmbeod’ the ovuithologist calle % 
1OEN the ornithok i 
‘“priltant air;” it is whet Shaksy 
alle “delicate air”-—and iu truth does 
most “sweetly and wooingly commend 
itself unto our gentle acnses.” And 
with this advantage, and a beauti- 
Tange of beach, there ik not 0 
boarding-houxe, or decen ing- 
Todge i the village; and a wealthy 
shopkeeper in Lettcikenny complain- 
ed to me, that he had to o ry, With 
his family, a cottage with a clay flvor, 
during a month's bohday they had 
here. If the proprictors of the villa 
knew their own iuterest, they would 
build @ range of «mall bathing-lodges 
on the strand, and get up a »teaimer 
to Glasgow, Belfast, and Derry, which 
would bring them a large import of 
and tourists every sununer; 
and seoure for this hitherto obscure 
¢ the circulation of money, and 
t notoriety which ite lovely marine 
and mountain accnery, and its marvel- 
lous salubrity of climate vught to 
procure for it. For we most deliler- 
ately assert, that in no part of the 
world that we have traversed, have 
we over inbaled vo pure an air, and 
nowhere do we feel that we »0 tho- 
roughly live, a8 un these fair and 
frit sea-strands of. blue Shecp- 
ven. 






























Right ite the village, acrons 
the narrow Tay, is the peniusular pro- 
mo. of Horn Head, with its eight 
wiles of precipitous sea cliffs. It con- 


taing about 4,04) acres, and hax so 
touch waste lund upon it, in rock and 
sand, that it does nut produce at pre- 
gent more than £60 a year to he 
Stewart. The salmon fishery round 
the cliffs ought to give £300 more; 
‘but at present Mr. Stewart has let it 
Senet Tenet 
a twelve hes, 
eee ings you tothe avenue-gateof 
Horn Head house, where the Stewart 
family bave livod fur nearly two cen- 
taries, Theyarea branch of the Lenox 
Stewarts, snd carry for their crest the 
‘puffalo’s on 4 ducal crown, with 
Bet Sao have odently let the pecud 
ve let the 
proud 


poesie, “‘“Jamais Darriere,” 
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fall into disuse. The hause ine plain 
old hall, embosomed in trees, and back- 
ed by meadow, rock, and eand- 
hill” The view from the hall-door is 
one of un] led beauty and com- 
bination of scenery. Tho mansion has 
always been renowned in the country 
for ita warm, and gentlemanlike 
hospitality; and for the itleness, 
guodness, and sterling worth of’ ita oc- 
cupanta. The present owner, the ve 
Charles Stewart, isrectorof the parish, 
and his son and heir, a very young 
man, is a cuptain um Her Majesty's 
ard Foot—the gullant Butts—an 

was all through the Crimean war, aud 
escaped unhurt the assault on the Re- 





is at Horn Head, you will need no 
guide; sucha animal ixalwaya a 

and counted de trup—yon cannot go 
aetray: cross thesea bridge, andascend 
the road which lies between Mir, Stew- 
art’s plautution and his rabhit warren; 
keepotraight up this way forabout two 
miles where the heather conunences, 
then strike off at once to tho right, 
aud at right angles, and ten minutes 
pleasant walking over a carpet, softer 
and thicker and more vividly coloured 
than any to be found in Park Lane 
or Belgravia, will bring you over the 
sen, and to the edge of a Glorious elif 
which 1isesalmont perpendicularly out: 
of Skute’s Bay, Here you will see the 
wondrous blue of the Horn Head 
water; und the snowy creaminess of 
the waves, mingling and fusing around 
the rocks with the deeper indigo, 
produces a nixed hue resembling the 
pare deryl. The colouring is niout 
luvely, that on the cliff varying frum 
antique grey to amber, orange, black, 
and green. 

From this spot to the Hom, the 
path through the heather is tent, 
and we gradually ascend to ‘the on 
of the Head. The first pointarrived at 
is 2 platfonn on which are the ruins 
of a watch-tower, built during the 
Vioranriog Weetling Boofest ann gotng 

lornsrise, ling 900 feet, going 
out for about twenty yards over the 
sean. The first ia easily attainable; 
the sovond is scarpod und strait, and 
Tequires @ steady fuut and a good 
head; its upw: slope is steep; ita 
surface in the stent first 
shiugle, an en slippery grass; it ia 
spent seven fect a pnd the fall 

yawns at either side, meeta 
youcnthe top. The third or main 
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Hom is the most westerly and the 
loftiest: it resemblea a huge turret; 
it in safe to scale, and we have lunched 
at the top of it. A curious meteoro- 
logical phenomenon oecuruhere, which 
‘We experienced during our visit; itwas 
blowing pretty fresh from the wext- 
ward, but on the top of these lofty 
Horns it was perfectly calm. Philo- 
sophers say that the rush of air from 
the sea against those stupendous clifts 
ia wo great, that the current beats 
iteelf into a curve, and forms au arch 
on thesuminit, whereitisacalm. This 
may be the case; bat we do not under- 
stand it. We suw no engles at the 
Horn-—a most unusual thing. Some 
etupid, brainless clown had shot the 
female hird, and the male had not set. 
selected @ companion, which there 
great birds always ilo iy such contin- 
gencics, We io not quote this from 
any book of natural history, bat from 
the well-known and recorded fact 
here. During some aulnequent ram- 
bles over the Head; we twice saw the 
widowed bird Hating on the air over 
the sea cliff, The Horn Eagle the 
“Haliaetus Allicilla,” isthe lnrzest of 
its kind. The Golden Eagle isa hand- 
somer but smaller bird, they formerly 
were found in nwubers on Muchinh. 
You could not drive through its zap, 
‘but you would hoar their wild hark? 
aud xee one or two of them sailing 
over your head. Now, alas! they are 
passing away, and three were found 
dead on Muckixh by Mr. Stewart's 
gamekcoper st different timex. The 
grouse preaorves had Leen poisoned, 
and it is suppored that these noble 
birds had_swooped on the deadiy 
carrion. They certainly form s most 
picturesque part of fue sweenery. Let 
no one judge of the grandeur and 
beauty of thig bird by the poor, con- 
sumptive, half-starved lovking things 
one sees in the London Zoological 
Gardens. In their wild and un- 
shackled state they share with the 
human rare the “ag axblime” and the 
codlu: tuert ;” and next to man, 
whom formed in His own image, 
there is nothing in the whole animate 
creation so thoroughly noble and im- 
posing as a | eagle puising himeelf 
on his broad wu wings, with his 
fierce talons, and kingly eye, and wild 
shriek, as he sails over the gorgo 
some solitary mountain. 

As come down from the Horn 


on north-west side, you may 
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aacend cHif after cliff, of great size, 
height, and beauty, varying from 200 
to 500 perpendicular feet, and during 
the three early suwomer months ten- 
anted by milliona of rock-nesting 
birds, comprising some ten or fifteen 
species of the at family of the 
“ Laridee” or gull tribe. Their fleah 
iv bad, but their feathera make charm- 
ing and sleep-inspiring pillows, as we 
can gratefully testify to during our 
happy visit at Horn Head. Two 
miles ‘on the westward of the Horn ie 
“The Arch,” an immense of rock 
extending loftily from the body of the 
diff, through which the Atlantic rolis 
and weltera in awful whiteness — 
sweeping and washing over ite lateral 
ledevs in spray and thunder, and al- 
ternately submerging and then sink~ 
ing trom its wet aod wave-worn but- 
tresses, Al the wild chaos of cliffs 
around are of black trap, split into 
pointed ledges, jagued, torn, distracted 
looking ; abounding in dark fissures, 
ganhes, and caverns, amidst whose 
hollows the waves boom, and rosr, 
an lash theniselves into snow, and. 
where the seu-mews shrick and skim. 
‘The Arch bas not the grand immen- 
sity of the Horn, Iut nerther has it 
its oppressive and heavy quictude. 
It in iull of life—tmUowy life-—the 
noise of waves—the bursting of the 
aca the thunder of the black billows 
the lightuing of the flashing foam-— 
the wild and crashing music of the 
great deep, and all ita beauties and 
terrors near aa and around ws. About 
two miles, as you recede from the 
Arch, yon come on a low, dark cliff, 
fixsared at top, und covered all round 
with loose terulders and rolled stones, 
There are the ovcan leva which the 
sea voleano of “ MacSwine’s Gun” 
casta_np from its deep cave through 
the Funnel Rock, when the north- 
westers prevail, and the sea is rough. 
The jet of water—300 fect high— 
ejected through this hole, a peasaut 
told me, “is tons upon tons, and the 
noise ve thunder.” Even when 
the day is calm the rock a; to 
tremble. The cave is at the ofa 
tiny bay, dark and deep, and shut up 
save from the north-west, and 
jecting from the seaward side of its 
mouth, is a +t rock, which forma a 
to hinder the relapse 
of the Toaping | billows, atest come 
Tacing, and weltering, and crowding 
into the little creek. The rocks are 
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all of tray the lintel to the or shear one shingle from ita grand 

ae eh Keen unattached lock and unimpaired subaty: 

of “erratic granite,” weighing, Isnp- There are lovely hollows 
thousand tons. You canclam- among these Horn A which 

Per down the ledges site to the rive amphitheatre-like around them, 


cave. Here all ie wild and solitary ; 
and we remember sitting on @ shelf 
of rock there, and remarking what 
an illustration of lonelmess it eae 
when of a anddeu a corrach di 
across the mouth of the little bay, 
dancing and shimining oer the waves 
like a piece of cork or a gaunct, and 
in it sat two men in the stern, one 
paddling. the other pulling a salmon 

ine ; the little bout wan half way out 
of the water, and shot out of our 
sight in a few seconds. 

There isa benutiful strand north 
of the Gun, well worth x vinit ; its 
name is Pul-ua-Gall, which is the 
“Cave of the White Stranger,” and 
we think the “Callagher {action,” 
who derive their origin from Douegal, 
have a curious legend, nmucthmg hke 
the story of the Anadyomenc Veins, 
in reference tu this wea heach. 

Wo were glad to sev the old Horn 
once more; it is am graud an ever, 
Twenty-six yeurs ayo we had first 
visited it, when youth and hope wee 





and now we suw it all unaltered, 
when somuch of a change had pasned 
over ourselves and thone around ua. 
This quarter of a century had not 
added one furrow tu the giant brow 
of atone, which, immovable as ever, 
looked out over the abyss of rir on 
the vexed waves, fruitlessly fretting 
and snowing themselves around its 
black, and broad, und unplumbed 
base. The mind of nian, and the 
satter of whieh his body is com- 
pored, wear ont, and are broken by 
grief, aud suffering, and uge the 
grey herald uf death, Man, the uni- 
wate, the intellectual, the spiritual, 
the master amidst creation, the in- 
heritor of immortality, comes here, 
etumbling amidst the heather, a worn 
and weary thing, to gaze, to ywn- 
der, and to admire; while this old 
oliff, battered hy the drenchings of @ 
thousand years and th pests of 
genturies lifts up in mere materiality 
ita grey altitude of 900 feet unblench- 
ing to the blast 
as in the day (lod first made it, louks 


and here the sun loves to linger with 
a tender light. One evening our 

had an adventure which Mr. rey 
and his disciples would have enjo 
We were returning from the Libs, 
when iu one of these hollows a troop 
of more than twenty horses camo in 
sight. Some were colts young equine 
eferéx —others at prass—all of them 
u “ carelens herd full of the pasture,” 
and thoroughly wild; their leader 
was a fine young black mare, nearly 
thorough-bred, whe had beon 

and rewed in the Horn Head stables, 
A little maiden, almost a child, de- 
tached lerself fom our party, and 
advanced among the hursen to meet 
her fiiend. ft was a scene which 
Rosa Bonheur would have painted, 
and any one would huve enjoved ; for 
then commenced on the part of the 
child such walking round, und hold- 
ing fmth her hand, and myitations 
to “Eva” to come and be petted, and 
hott comarign and plendinga of voice ; 
and ou the pet of the horse such 
wheeling, md plunging, and adyan- 
cmy, and standing still, aud smelling, 
till at last the animal wan rubbing 
its none iupt the little maidens 
Dreast, and pumuitting her arched 
neck to be patted by ler tiny liunds ; 
all the rent of the wild troop pansing, 
and observing the interview tort at- 
tentively, tll one of our party raininy 
a wnischicy ous hallo, they all stated 
aud ¥ beeling round, cantered down a 
gramy openng in the rock, and dit- 
appeared im the distance, 

'e drove to nee Ardy House, a 
beautiful demesne, where the fuchsios 
grow almost amidst the sea crags, the 
shelter is ho complete, and the air 20 

ny. Here, about seventy years 
ago, lived aud “reigned” the Wrays 
in all the wide and reckless hospitality 
of the old Irish style. They have 
passed away, and their noble estates 

we heen sold ; and Mr. Stewart, one 
of the Londonderry family, is now 
inaster of Ards. 

‘We drove on, and visited Doe Cas- 
tle, standing «on the wild sea bank. 
This was = bawn or keep of the 
M‘Swines. In the old church-yard 
behind it are some tombs of the carly 
English settlers—one to the wife of 
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Alexander Montgomery, died 1671; 
the other to the wife of Captain John 
Sandford, 1621—a mural tablet. We 
saw the famous dungeon at Doe, 
whi in 1841, some clergymen were 
Bl yy rebela, We paased a deli- 
cious day, chiefly on foot, among the 
Roshin hilla: the colouring here is 
charming. A painter could find stu- 
dies everywhere ; we counted thirty 
summits among theae wild eleyationa. 
We visited_Dunlewy, Arigle, Gwee- 
dore, the brilliant Clady, Runbes, 
most wonderful, odd, striking, and 
peculiar scene Nature in wildly 
original here. We drove several times 
through Cloghancely, and raw uo 
“destitution” there. The peusaniry 
are a most ynict, industrious, and 
kind people, if they ure let alone, and 
not excited ; and, I believe, at orn 
Head Honee, they have not drawn a 
holt at night, or cloned a abutter on 
@ window, since the old hall was 
built, 

It is our last evening nt Horn Head, 
and the day has been brilliant with 
ight 3. the atmosphere tranalucid ; the 
sky of the innet delicate azure; the 
geo, of the richest bine —-indigo ix too 
coarse an epithet to express its calour- 
ing, it is royal Hugemon blue. Rock, 
and rand, and heath, ami mountain, 
disclose a thousand lovely tints, warm, 
intense, and diversified hy every little 
apeckicd cloud in the heavens, and 
every breeze which sighs from the 
quiet hills; and the air ia no dry and 
transparent, thut each object stands 
out in almort painfully acenrate out- 
line. Some of ua had driven towards 
the “Bloody Forcland ;” the Muckish 
and Dooish ninges on our left, shift- 
ing aud changing their appearance 
and contour with every inflection of 
the road, the glorious Atlantic, ox- 
punding on the right with the eternal 
‘wail of ith millions of restless waves, 
washing up the pebbly strand, or sob- 
bing amidst the caves und gulleys of 
the coast, or breaking and boomi 
in thunder on the hard sands, or roun: 
the ledges of the black cliffa, which 
ever frown upon them like stern hate 
unmoved by miacry. 

Some of our ladies have beon pad- 
dling round the rocks in “a corragh” 
—a little boat made of oziers twisted 
together, and overlaid with a water- 

in. Cut oft the head, 
and tail of a duck, Ictting the 
alone remain, and there you 
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have the model of a corragh; and 
look at a sea-gull or a gannet riding 
on a waye, and there you have the 


action of a corragh, and, perhaps, also 
the principle aos ber for the 


Divine Architect does all these things 
well, and as he _ taught on ae 
swim by seeing a frog go throug! 
sme ty has f e shown the Donegal 
Sinlieracn, how, ha frame their Jittle 
the living models 6 
Qhonsand seacbinds Shieh feat ‘upon 
the waves in safety. Our gentle and 
intrepid mariner have nearly pulled 
out to the base of the Horn, and come 
hone enraptured with the cliffa, their 
height, and hue. We di early, for 
we are to_sce the aun of our last day 
here go down behind Torry, and so 
we set out, a large party, seniors, 
Children, greyhounds, “Uitte dogaand 
all,” to scale a green eminence 
Antug, to the left of the house. The 
che was one of intense beauty j the 
colouring was almost not eartl ¥ but 
of fairy land, or some inle of the leat 3 
and one of the party remurked, that 
“if these hucs were put on canvas, 
the world would call them unnatural,” 
a sentiment which would have pleas- 
edland supported Mr. Ruski 
Behind us the landscape was a rea- 
piece, framed with the vivid green of 
the Lorn Head meadows, then Sheep- 
haven, with its royal blue water and 
white sand, backed with the purple 
rocks of Breaghy, aud topped with the 
distant ranges of Lough Salt and 
Fanet mouutains, all bathed in the 
amethyet of the hot and 


skint te, 





On the left were Mu 
Arigle— calm, quiet, serene, immense 
—the old giants of Donegal, standing 
together in_coustant brotherhood, ag 
they have done ever since they were 
upheaved and placed where they are ; 
apd now looking bluck and distinct, 
i heavy aud dreamy, in thelessening 


light. 

Before us glimmmered and glistenod 
the great Atlantic, and the whole line 
of coast from M‘Swine’s Gun up to 
Ballyness and Blooly Foreland. Ita 

‘ight magnificence, dotted with some 
few small islands, in whose caves the 
seals wallow and the waves complain, 
Tanisbeg, Innisbofin, and Innisdhu, 
and to the right the great castle, keep, 
or cathedral of Torry, with its bas- 
tion and broken wall, ita nataral 
scarp and ramparts, ita tower and 
glacie, and proud alitfe standing dark 


the burning waves, and built 
hand of the Eternal Frames- 
in the wild north sea, to bea 
monument of His power here in all 
its solitary permanency. || 
Just before our Ime of vision was a 
small hill, behind which lay the 
rook in which was M'‘Swine’s Gun; 
and a long deep ent or canal in the 
cliff by its side, up which the sea 
rushes thunderincly and complain- 
ingly, with a vexed and hollow voice. 
It is now called “the Rum Hole,” 
from some modern smuggling trans- 
action. On the north side of this lon- 
gitudinal chasm, the descent to the 
nea is by giant steps of nature's con- 
struction, each five or six fect high, 
and broad in proportion, being simply 
the tabular or stata which the 
trap rock eo often exhibits, and from 
which the formation derives ith name. 
Now, this lancding-place is just opposite 
to Torry, and between it and where 
we atood thitt evening, on Anlug Hill, 
at our very feet lay a urge reach of 
4 marsh, comprisints many acres, 
an overgrown with short grans, 
sand-bent, and rushes; here, continu- 
ally, the crow is seen to haunt, the 
gull to skim; the plover lover this lone 
spot, and the curlew'a whistle re- 
sounds from its bleak waste. The 
name of the mare is Murvanh, which 
means, “the place of the dew” For 
here, saya the ition uf the country, 
they used to keep their dead in hnn- 
dreds, till such time as the weather 
suffered their transportation to Torry. 
No doubt this was a service of danger, 
as it was a rervice of love. "a 
fancy goer back a thourund years and 
more, and the place and sca are in 
their wild nature as they are now ;— 
and here are crowds of O’Dancls, 
or_M‘fSwines, or O'Gallaghers, or 
O’Dohcertys, the tanists and princes 
of the land, with their dead, and their 
is rocking in the ea gone 5 
ere are ladurners too, and their 
 Shrill eanine,* ay they Jay the 
‘in the dead-barge, ia responded to 
e thunder of the Gun,” pealing 
iem for the souls of the 
ene thouglita came into 





and 


g hollow 
departed. 
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my mind, while ing to watch the 
may tain whe the Atlantic wave. 
The scene was ao lovely, that we all 
remained silent. Torry shi its 
hues like a dying dolphin— first it 
‘was brown, then purple, then black 
ase faneral pall 3 the sky, mee ant 
turquoise, led in one wi 
rose~oloured cloudleta, fringed with 
gold. All behind Torry now is living 
yellow fire an the sun reste his disc 
on the glowing waves. 

Hark! waa it fancy? Or amidet 
the stillness of the eveuing is there 
not axound from tho sea like the dis- 
tant beat of paldles; and is not thot 
a column of black smoke rising from 
over where the cliff dip to the strand 
of Pol-na-Gull. Presently, as we 
watch and listen, a Jong, dark steamer 
issuer from beneath the rocks, and 
stretches right across the sound to- 
wards Torry, for her course hev at the 
backward--the Greenland side of the 
island. She in the boat from Glas- 
gow to Sligo, and the captain has taken 
ailvantaye ot the beautiful dey to hug 
the Lrich const, and to show his pas- 
Rengera our grand and iron cliffk, See, 
she 1s now beating through the golden 
path of rays with all iis sun-bubbles 
and flecks of mlvery foam—smaller 
and smaller, as the sun sinks beneath 
the water, and the landsvape draws 
around it the grey wimple of twilight 
before it be shrouded in the weeds of 
its widowhood, tho black garment of 
night. Slowly we turn, and amidst 
the sand and bent-grass, descend from 
Aulug; slowly we bid furewcll to o 
scent which had stirred our heart to 
it, depths; slowly we ascend the 
avenue and s under the great tree, 
and at the hall-door, turning round, 
another sight enchains our vision— 
for there, amidst the faint cawings of 
distant rooks settling on their trees 
for the night, and amidst the wild 
and melancholy pipings of the curlews 
from thestrand- the large and yellow 
moon is rising wadit through the 
mist over ae mi momntaens of 
Roshen, in whose rocl jows sleep 
the romantic Lakes obra 


© Torry was a loved retreat of St. Columba. There are the ruins of seven 
@hurehes and a round tower on the island. The black cliffs on the side next Horn 
Head are * Tormore” and “‘ Ballor’s Castle.” The best account we know of {t ia 
that which Edmund Getty, Eeg., w.n.1.4., published in the ‘« Ulster Journal of 


Archwology,” Nos. i, 2, 3. 
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COURT CAGLIOATRO. 


Havina been confined for the last six 


weeks within the limits of a small res) 


bay upon the western coast, with none 
Seen good deal dopeutent tpn the 
a leal dependent 1 he 
Title shop whereart ficial dier liquor. 
ioe, patent medicines, sinail-tooth 
comba, and note-paper are sold, Ie 
cause it isalso the circulating brary : 
Teleared off its two shelves of really 
readable books in the firat fortnight, 
and then went down upon iny hands 
and knees in the dust and diakness 
to pick up what I could get in 
the bottom row. Odd numbers of 
the Gentlenun’s Magazine, of. the 
European Magazine, of the Car 
errant Reivers and works fram the 
Minerva Press, “Ranald of the Red 
Thumb,” on the one hand, and on the 
other, “The Young Viscount,” im 
which exelusive life pieturenocharae 
ter under that nk finds admattance, 
These were plentiful enough , but be 
tween the third volume of one of Mr. 
Godwin’s novelsand the second of the 
Missionary Remew for 1801, 1 dis 
covered @ work with this remarkable 
title-page: “The Life of Joseph Bal- 
samo, commonly called Count Cag- 
iostro ; containing the singular and 
uncommon adventures of this extra- 
ordinary, nage, from his birth till 
his imprisonment im the Castle of St. 
angele. To which are added the pur- 
jars of his trial before the Inqui- 
sition, the history of his Confessions 
concerning common and Egyptian 
Masonry, and a varicty of other mter- 
esting particulnrs; translated from 
the origiual proveedings, published at 
Rome, by order of the Apostolic 
Chamber.” This book was published 
in the first place under the superin- 
tendence of 3 member of the Holy 
Taquisition, but it bas alxo the advan- 
re of & liboral Italian translator, 
who haa affixed mach the same sort 
of notes to the occasional remu 
of the origimal editor, aa Cardinal 
Wiseman might be expected to auy 
By, to a collected edition of the worl 
Martin Luther. : » 
The holy father, after informing 
us that the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff YL), has been employed 
upon this occasion in dispensing with 
the lew, which, with as much Justice 


as prudence, enjoins strictest secrecy 
ting all the procedures of the 
Holy Inquisition, concludes his pre- 
face with observing that he would 
“much rather prefer an inviolable si- 
Jence upon the, mubjoct of this book, 
mn report a single circumstance, a8 
a fact, the existence of which is not 
founded upon moral certainty.” 

‘Which, a3 books, evon Roman Ca- 
tholic books, go now a-lays, cannot 
but be very cratifying. 

J iit Baleame, then, the son of 
Peter Balsamo and Felirin Braconieri, 
Toth of them of mean extraction, 
wis burn ut Palermo, on the sth of 
June, 1744, and waa not, an be affirm- 
cd lihnself to be, either the child of 
the Grand Master of Malta by a 
Turkish captive lady, or the heir of 
the late King of Trebizond, who, when 
his father fell a victim to the rage of 
his seditious subjecta, was carried 
away an infant to Medina, and adopt- 
edt by the Mussulinan Sherif, who had 
the unprejulired generosity to edu- 
cate him in the faith of his Christian 
paents, His real father, Peter Bal- 
‘kano, died eurly, and his uncles would 
have given him a religious education, 
suitable to lis years, but that he 
showed luneelf fro the first averse 
to » virtuous course of life, and es- 
pecially to the seminary of the blessed. 
Nt. Rock at Palermo, from which in- 
deol he ran away more than once, 
At the age of thirtecn he was placed 
in a convent at Curtagirone as a no- 
vice, ond under the tuition of the 
apothecary therein acquired the first 
pomeiples of chemistry and medicine 
Thich resulted at inst in the Elixir of 
Life, the Transinutation of Metals into 
Gutd, and the Pomade uf Eternal 
Youth. Even at this sacred dwelling 
he seems to have been a novice in 
nothing except virtue. Being em- 
ployed (as is customary in such holy 
communities) to read during meal 
times, he would never t what Bp- 
peated in the book, but on the con- 
trary, what occurred to his own pro- 


fane imugination ; and in reading the 
martyrology, he was wont to aubsti- 


tute the names of the most infamous . 


notoricties of the day for those of the 
‘It was about thistimethat he began 


3 


iopgaldivate at a fr drawing 5 but, 
says the holy father, “this nei- 
ther occasioned a change in hin u 
or his conduct.” He forged tickets 
of admission ie the Shesite a i he en- 
couraged a tender passion an 
soqnaintance and oue of his female 
cousins, and making the lover believe 
that the young was desirour of 
money, watchex, and jewels, retained 
these pledges of affection for his own 
benefit: nay, crowning crime of his 
ung days, he even found means to 
Rina certiin will and textaunent by 
which great injury accreed to a pious 
establishment. Besides this, he is 
more than suspected to have asunaxi- 
mated a canon; aud huving been ap- 
plied to by a monk te procure leave 
of ubsence from hiasnperior, he forged 
A permission on purpoxe to cheat the 
abbot out of the fee. At this carly 
Period ulxo, he began to practixe nor 
cery, both by help of pieces of cotton 
dipped in the oil wed for extreme 
tnetion, and by forming a pquare upon 
the ground and waving his hand over 
it, _ By this latter meaus he became 
clairvoyant to what peoplewere doing 
a long way off, with less trouble 
even than our modern apitit-rappers. 
Finally, he was obliged to fly Paferme, 
in_ consequence of baving duped a 
goldamith, nained Marano, out of sixty 
ieces of gokl ; the victim not only 
falling to find a treasure which he had 
‘been assured was necreted in a certain 
grotto, ‘but “getting severely beaten 
erein, by people resembling infernul 
spirits.” 
At Messina, our young conjurer be- 
came first avquuinted with Althotan, 
the Arabian savant, who makes nuch 
a figurcin Mr. Dumas’ “ Meanoirs of a 
Physician ;? and indeed the materials 
for that romance appear to hare 
been mainly derived from the seta 
certainties’ in this work of the holy 
futher’s. “ There in a counter-state- 
ment here of Bulsamo’s to the effect 
that Althotas was much earlier known 
to him, having been his tutor at Me- 
dina in the house of the Mussulman 
Sherif aforesaid; but at all eventa, 
they now travelled in the East toge- 
ther, the elder teaching the youth 
fougnen botany, and Pnymca; having 
ny, and physica ; havi 
thas rendered ‘his up the most 
are services, the tutor expired at 
ita, (the elixir of life being not 
yet perfected) in the laburatory of the 
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ay where he was pow ly pro- 
ied by the Prince Caramanco, af- 
terwards ambassador in London, Bal- 
samo went to Rume and. employed 

imaclf in making drawings, “the 
outlines of which were produced by 
means of @ co) plate vin 
and afterwards filled up by him wit 
Tndian ink, which he sold as designs 
made by the pen only:” a sort of 
amateur forgery which noon took a 
miore xeriows form and bevaine chronic. 
It was_uow that he married “the 
young Lorenza Feliciani, who lived 
near the Three Pilgrims.” 

It is not ny purpose to pursuc the 
peceadillon of thix young woman with. 
the particularity and unction which 
the holy father bextuws upou them, 
She appear to have been very bean- 
tifal, and not naturally given to those 
vices which her hosiand compelled 
her to practise ; Jmt in these carly days 
Torenza did as much for Balsamo'a 
exchequer, a5 did bin ereat seerot of 
the Transmtation of Metula after- 
wards, for whonvever approached her 
war turned into gold. 

The Marquis Auliata, a Sicilian no- 
Dleman, now became the conjurer’s 
friend ; they formed together a sort of 
joint-stock bank, wherein every thing 
was incomumon, and at the issuing, o! 
itm notes which were forgerica— his 
Jordsbip neem to have been by far 
the inost adroit; he yresented bis 
partuer with a patent as Colonel in 
the service of the King of Prussia, 
Ining well acquainted with the auto- 
graph of the Great Frederic, and in 
that muiform, Balsamo subsequently 
appeared wheuever it was advisuble. 
One of the false notes beng detecte 
the company had to fly to Venice, ane 
in their travelling carriage, to beguile 
the tediow of the way, they amused 
themselvex by forying letters of intro- 
duction to eligible fuiniliesin that city. 
Ayliata, however, came again to grief 
inrespecttoa billof exchange, and left 
our poor conjurer and his wifo, on a 

len, in mich embarrassed circuin- 
stances, that they “undertook a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. James of 
Galicia.” The holy father is in doubt 
here, whether the “gnawing worm” 
of remorse may have Jed Balsamo to 
thix sacred resolve, or whether he 
merely assumed the virtue of a pious 
pilgrim for the sake of assuming the 
garb, as a safe passport through Sar- 
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dipia and Genoa. The Italian trans- 
lator, on the contrary, has no doubt 
on the subject. Tha husband and 
wife most certainly do not behave 
themselves as though upov a religious 
enterprise, and indeod do not arcom- 
piish it at all, bat deviato to Lisbon. 
t is here that they became poencssed, 
by very <iscreditable meana, Imt nut 
as yet by conjuring, of the guld r- 
poater, “enanwlied im blue, with stars 
of gold, and enriched with ten circlets 
of diamonds ; its chain, three rows of 
small diamonds terminated Ly three 
anes and brilliant pendante ; 

from two of which hung a eltater uf 
onds, and from a third a seal 
mounted ‘in tho same;? on which 
watch, “thechain of which wasvalued 
at fifteen lrundred pounds,” five hun- 
dred ponnds was afterwards lent by 
a pawnbroker in Prince's-street, Lei 
cester-fields ; and with thix and many 
other jewels, und three thousand 
ounds in apecie, Joseph Balsamo and 
‘is wife sail for England (1774), and 
take lodgings “in Whitewmb strect, 
near by Hoige-lane, in London.” 1Lis 
frine! jpal business hore, and it in avery 
lucrative ono, is the bringing, or the 
tening ad Dring, aston. for fa 
Mages ugaingt any one who makes 
lave to B The immediate cause 
of their leaving this country, however, 
which they soon do, ia minconduct of 
that kind upon the part of Mr. B., 
for whom tho female portion of our 
nobility and landed gentry were, it 
seems, sighing in great numbers ; aul 
how could it bo otherwise, wheu we 
this account of hin personal ap- 
pearance by an cye-witness, of that 








** Ho is below the middle stature, and 
inclined to corpulency; his face is a 


round oval; his complexion and eyes yi), 


dark, the latter uncommon! te, 
ing ta Rte ehaeese werase Bot ronsibls 
oP itat indeserihable grace which en- 
gages the affectiona before we consult 
the understanding; on the contrary, 
there is in bis manner 2 self-i 

Tid obliges ws to with : 
and o ws to wi our regard, 
till, on @ more intimate acquaint 

wo yield it as the tribute of our reason; 





thongh naturally studious and contem- 
plative, his conversation ia sprightly, 
abounding with j remarke and 
pleasant ani ; yet, with an under- 
standing 5 and enlarged, he is 
over ths tape of the sycopbent and the 
Alaiterer; his heart and purse are ever 
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‘opon to the supplications of distress, but, 
pom sig. atch troquonth ors! 
ity wi juently renders’ 
Tat hberality eerie to ostentation, | 
which is in reality the offect of a traly! 
compassionate and bencficent heart.” 


Arriving in Paris, the Count Cag- 
liostro assumues his title and embarks 
upon the first great business of his 
life—the persuading people that he 
can make gold and prolong human 
existence. Fle does, indeed, contrive 
that a few Spanish pistoles, in a cru- 
cible, shall go 2 great way ; but as 
for prolonging existence, he is obliged 
to quit Paris, accused of grave of. 
fences, iv order to prolong bis own, 
and repairs again to Malta, where the 
rale of his p le “for improving 
audntrongthening’—no, for giving the 
appearance of eternal youtl , is very 
teat aud Inerative. He bogins now 
aiko at Maravilles, at Cadiz, at Stras- 
hurg, to have a gront reputation 96 
a chemist and ans a posecssor of che- 
ical secrets ; alao as the 
of an Egyptian cabulistic us. with 
which he goca to England, for the se- 
cond time, aa a professor of divination 
and judge of lucky numbers in the 
lottery. “He blecds a Mr. Scott and 
« Mrs, Fry ao very freely, and with so 
little advantage to thomseclvea, that 
they begin to think witchcraft ia a 
very wicked practice, and give infor- 
ination to the police; a certain. ef 
trate of Westusiuster (1776) grants a 
warruit upon this cl e, and obtains 
pornersion of the Egyptian dncument, 
ot which he can make nothing at all. 
The Count, alsa, for other matters, 
gets so continuously arrested that he 
actually hires furnished spartmenta 
‘in the boune of oneSaunders, ashoriff’a 
officer (not the Musnulman Sherif’s), 
in Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, for the 
of convenience. 

it was in London, and about this 
time, that jliostro first conceived 
that project which subsequently made 
so great a atir allover fav- 
ing for some time associated with the 

ang been admitted into 
all thelr 1 


x ¢ formed the design 

insti ing, a new sect; he accord- 
ingly prescribed rules, formed regula- 
tions, invented the nocossary csremo- 
nics, and procured a prodigiousnamber 
of ciscip ie, all of wi om acknowledged 








him aa their and master; is 
the origin of that celebrity which haa 
as 


Cd 


quarter of the globe, and which bas 
oocasioned ao much conjecture for a 
humber of years. He was very scru- 
‘pulous in concealing his origin, situa- 
ion, and age; to some he affirmed that 
be waa born before the Deluge, and 
to others that he ansisted at the mar- 
riage in Cana in Galilee. He 
of his travels, his studies, his 
jearning in a manuer at once em- 
phatic and sublime; and he would 
sometimes Silate upon bret dissoveries 
in regard to the Pyramids, and on the 
different accrets of nature, of which 
he was the sole repository; generally, 
however, he preferred to maintain a 
mysterious silence, and when his name 
and condition were demanded, con- 
fined hinself to the exhibition of his 
er, w serpent pierced by an arrow 
and holding an apple in its mouth; 
upon this, too, he sulmequently relied 
to convince the holy father that he 
waa a Christian, but the proof was 
not considered hy them to he concln- 
sive. Hia success in his various 
rofessiona, but capecially in that of 
Egyptian mason, was unparalleled :— 
“Sach wae the popular delusion, that, 
in France, in Ilolland, in Germany, his 
portrait Cd of - wife were to be 
seen everywhere, on fans, on rings, on 
sauthoxve, ant om medallions, Hie 
‘bust was cut in marble, cast in bronze, 
and in the palaces of the nobility 5 
evon thie was nut sufficient, for under 
these appeared an inscription, in letters 
of gold, denoting them to represent the 
divine Cagostro.” 


At Mittau, he lived in the greatest 
magnificence, and so attached the 
people of Courland to his person, that 

formed a party in that duchy, 
and actually aspired to the throne; 
he had virtue or pradence enough 
to give up thia ambition, however, 
“thimeh respect to sovereigns, 
and Preseutiy dey to St. Pe- 
tereburgh, usa was not propi- 
tious to the guod Count, and it re- 

aired wll that Strasburg could do for 
on his return from the frozen 

north, to reconcile him tv ungratefal 
man; the fabulous palledium was 
never received with greater reyerence 
than he experienced in that city; he 
‘wasloaded with carc-nes,overwhelmed 
with applause, and welcomed with 
every demonstration of joy. Ho con- 
tracted a friendship there Weta il- 
person, was visi! him 

the wimost ceremony, and ob- 


Cownt Cagliotro. 
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tained such a despotic empire of his 

inind, that he became his tyrant. The 

Libera Italian tranelatorbaenoscraple 
ere, to point out, ins note, 

the “illustrious personage” was no 

other than— 

** Louis de Rohan, prince and arch- 
Dishop, who at that time bad the see of 
Strasburg under his pious superinten- 
dence; who was subsequently impri- 
soned upon suspicion of having stolen 
the famous diamond necklace; and who 
still later assombled an army of ma- 
raudera against thet France, who, by 
her Jate glorious Revolution (1789), bas 
humbled the despotism of nobles, and 
taught man to respect the dignity of 
man.” 


De Rohan, besides bestowing upon 
the Count large sums of money and 
the costliest jewels, granted him also 
twenty thousand francs towards erect- 
ing an edifice, in which he (the bishop) 
was to experience a physical regenc- 
ration and to become young again ; in 
co uence, however, of an invita- 
tion froin the Count de Ver; eB, 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Caglostro departs for Paris before 
the regeneration is completed. He is 
anct everywhere with migns of rejoic- 
ing, amd is copiously attended by his 
annsonie pupils; but even now he does 
not racrifive every thing #0 ent 
to the Egyptian mystery, as not to 
find time to teach, for a considera— 
tion, “the arts of making silk out of 
hemp, and of fixing mercury.” When- 
ever his disciples fail in their experi- 
ments (which they commonly do), he 
affinns that it is owing to their incre- 
dulity and to their sins. Tn Paris, he 
ixreceived with all honourand respect; 
even. the queen, who is near her ac 
couchement, rends to him, privately, to 
know whether the child will be male 
or female, All would have heen well 
with him, in the beautiful city, but 
for the affair of the diamond necklace. 
Upon this matter the Count Cagliostro 
is put into ibe 3 Bastile jend ad he 
not managed corrupt his 
and toco! dl with other prisoners 

of the same crime as him- 
self, it would have gone hard with 
lim ; as it was, he and they, is 
the same line of defen ‘hid the 
Game on fhe Countess de ln Motte; 
who, finding herself unable to quash 
his evidence, was obliged to be con- 
tent with “ wing # candle at his 
head, in the presence of all the judges,” 
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Ho himself waa declared innocent, and 
set at liberty. During this im 

ment he compiled his autobiography, 
which his admirers printed and cireu- 
lated in enormous quantities. It set 
forth thet eficr hia being carried to 
Medina, that he was called Acharat, 
and adopted by the Mufti Salauhym ; 
that he left that prince at twelve years 
old totravel, like a young Telemachus, 
with Aithates for is Mentor; that 
‘upon his de} the mufti’s tears, 
careuncae and emotions, Toveated the 
aoyatory, of that illuatrious Lirth, of 
which he, Ongliostro, had always 
Tasted; # Adien, unfortunate son ty 

nature,” were the last words which 
this rovercign addres to him; &e. 


“The culebrated memorial, presented 
in his favour to the court before whom 
he was tried, had bis Portrait finely en- 
gravod upon tho title page; whil 
‘thousand particulars of hin fabulous lif 
reprevonted by apposite symbola, sare 
rounded it; the following vers wero 
choren as @ motto and placed beneath :— 


4+ De Varni des Immiains rocounoivsc? les traita, 

‘Tous aoe jours sont marques par de nouveauy 
bien falts, 

TI protorge la vio, i) eecourt indizence ¢ 

Lo plain d’ctroutile est seul la rec omy} cuse.? 





Liberated from prinon, he wax re- 
ceived by hin disciples with the most 
extraordinary joy ; festivals, bulls, 
illuminations, anccecded this happy 
event; but. shortly, alas, he receives 
an order from the ‘King to leave Paris 
in twenty-four howra, and France 
within the month: he repaired ac- 
cordingly to Lamdon, where he pub- 
liahed a memorial accusiug. of hav- 
ing embezzled his money aud jewels, 
the Marquis de Launay, Governor of 
the Bastile, “whose cruelty and rapa- 
city,” writes the Etalion translator, 
“have at laxt met, at the hands uf 
the multitude, with the tardy pun- 
ishnment which they deserved.” It 
was during this, his third visit to 
these shores, that Cagliostre had his 
celebrated dispute with Mona de 
Morande, editor of the Courier de 
@Hurope, Our conjurer had afiirmed, 
amidst a most respectable company, 
that the inhabitants of Medina, on 

to deliver thomeelves from 

the lions, tigers, and other wild beasta 
with which their country was infested, 
‘were accustomed to fatten hogs, by 
Thom lato tne fortela whorothey were 
into the where were 
devoured by these ferocious animals, 
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who were instantly poisoned this 
species of food. The politician imme- 
iately published extraordinary 
circumstance, and made his own com- 
ments 0] it; Cagliostro was so en- 
raged that he sent him a challenge, 
namil “4 the sane eine, she Mi 
pon, wi was singular enough. He 
invited hin to ‘ake of a neal with 
hin on the 9th of November, 1756, 
which was to consist of a sucking pig, 
fattened after the manner in vogue at 
Medive : and he offered, in ition, 
to bet five thousand guineas thut his 
antagonist should not survive the en- 
tertainmeot;: Mona. de Morande de- 
clined, but tonk such means to expose 
the Connt’s character, that he became 
#0 ket upon by crowd of dupes and 
creditors, as to. be obliged to com- 
mence his wanderings again. From 
ty, France, and Sardinia, ho was 
aheady exended by public ediet— 
atm up great countries, ag he did, 
iu much the same manver as Dick 
Swivellershat upstroets - and nowthe 
Pisuec Rishop of Treut, bis firm friend 
patron, who would willingly hare 

















given him an asylum, was forbidden 
by the Emperor toreceive him. Trast- 





¢ then that Joseph Balsamo would 
I» forgatlen in the fame of Count 
Caghosteo, aur poor conjurer vent 
back to Rome, albeit xowewhat droad- 
ing “the vigilant rolicitude of that vir~ 
tuous umd accomplished Prince, Pius 
VI,” whose name the Italian trans- 
lator describes in a foot note to be 
“terrific nowhere but within the nar- 
row and restricted territory which 
the policy of the Muropean monarchs 
still permits him to enjoy.” Caglios- 
tro, therefore, for the Pereen repenta 
of maxonty, throws bimeelf at the 
feet of a confessor—which, indeed, it 
au a ccastant habit to a whenere: 
ho wisher to be particu! leceptive 
- aud oxhibits an ardent desire to re- 
enter the bosom of the Church, He 
then sits down to write to his Rife; 
has 





and tells her to juin him in the E: 

City immediately, for that he 
gulled the holy fathers to his heart's 
conten At first he confined mae 
here, with much circumspecti 

the business of curing "yonnds in feo. 

le’s logs, in lucing fecun 
E Jidigestich ; but his mind 


qv Inasonry, 
and he cannot pravent himself from 
dence with his 


t lodges : ough constantly 


i’ 


of hia danger, he does not 
destroy hin numerous cabslistic 
, and was arreeted by the fani- 
of the Inquisition, at the close 
789, and passes his Christmas 

the of the Castle of St. 


ToL 


Zt 


incipal charge against Cag- 
Hole enc et taet of Lis bela 
a freemagon, an offence, in the Roman 
territory, by the law of Clement XIL, 
punishable with donth. That xage pon- 
tiff, in his decree upon this matter, 
un to the quotation of Minutius 
Feliz, that “crincs dread the day- 
ight, and that virtue ia never afraid 
the public eye," which the Italian 


translator may well wonder is not se- th 


lected for the motto of the Inqui- 
gition itself. Acoording to the holy 
father, there are a great number of 
who have, aniong the rect, the 
reputation of having founded free- 
masonry; Mores, for whom Count 
Cagliostro confessen to have an “un- 
feigned regard,” Solomon, King Ar- 
thur, Thonas Cranmer, “an ghowtate 
bishop,and favourite of Annc Bullen,” 
and Oliver Cromwell: “many per- 
sons,” he says, “who have carefully 
examined and scrutinized the lives of 
freemasons, and particularly of their 
leaders, declare them to be, without 
exception, men of bad character, iz- 
norant, and equally deatitate of morals 
and religion :” their principles are 
overthrowal of monarchy, and 
the attacking of the Catholic re 
both in front and rear ;” their chiefs 
(the P.G.s who are at our local 
meetings, I suppove) employ mayic to 
a it extont in their operations, and 
—if, at 1 their ordeals are the 
pve a Cagliostro coufeaged nl de 
}088 Egyptian miasons—must have 


a 








candidate, it aeems, was “hoisted up 
to the ceiling of the room by meaus 
ofa pulley, and after experiencing can- 
siderable pain, was scorched by the 
flame of a candle ;” his eyes were then 
covered with a bandage, and he was 


; OF was persuad 
that he was doing #0, which must have 
‘been almostas bad. After this initia 
tion, if the enthusiast was desirons of 

er rank nnder the Grand Conkt 

int liostro), he retired 
world for forty days, and distri- 
Trved bis time in these proportions : 


E 
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six honre were given to reflection, 
three to bra er, sine “to the hol 

perations 0! jan inagonry,” ane 

je romaining period was dodicatod 
to repose the end of thirty-three 
daya a visible communication took 
place between the patient and the 
seven primitive spirits—who, it is to 
be hoped, then supplied him with re- 
freshmeuts : and on the morning of the 
forticth day, “his soul was inspired 
with knowledge, and his body became 
as pure as that of a new-born infant.” 
This was called “the moral regenera- 
tion.” During “the physical regenora- 
tion” (for cach of these improvementa 
there is an extra charge Impt 

srand Copht), the patient is bled 

copiously, and drinks nothing but rain 
water, and on the twentieth day re- 
ceives the Uaireract Panacea, 
which man war first created immortal. 
When the first dose of thin was 
rwallowed, “the candidate lout his 
apecch and hix reflection for three 
entire days, end was alieet us fre- 
quent couvulbions, struggles, and per- 
spirations ;” on the thirty-sixth day he 
took another dore, and “fell into # 
profound und veer stumber, dur- 








ing which (however) he lost hia hair, 
his teeth, and hi» shin?” these again 
were all reproduced few hour, 
and “having }ecome a new man, he 
left his house upon the morning of 
the forticth day, eujoying a complete 
rojuvenercence, hy which he was en- 
abled to live 5,557 yearn” This, 
however, wan not independent of acci- 
dents, which were thus made the sole 
reliance of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies of that time. Ladies, alno, 
enjoyed the privileges of the Count’s 
Egyptian masonry, and the Countess 
generally officiated herself as the 
id mistress of the order, “breath- 
ing upon the faces of the candidates 
from forelicad to chin, in order to in- 
spire them with the virtues of their 
new sisterhoud, and to fortify their 
souls.” 
It is remarkable that a young boy 
or girl—as among the less mysterious 
jugglers of Egypt to this 








was 


led always employed, upon great occa- 


sions, to give the responses to the 
Grand Copht, and to inform the com- 
pany generally, whether Moses and the 
seven spiri ad agreed to admit a 
candidate into the highest class. At 
‘Mitten, whore the Freemasons Proper 
received him with less credit than in 
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most other continental cities, Cagli- 
oatro Sook a ite child, the son of 
@ person tinction in that noigh- 
‘bourhood, and placed hin pina 
‘knees, before a crystal vase of pure 
water,” whorein he saw the Archangel 
Michael, to order, and also declared 
‘what his own sister was employed in 
at a distance of fifteen miles away, to 
the perfect satisfaction of theandicnce. 
At burg, where, also, “his house 
was filled with crutches which had 
‘deen left there by lame persons, who 
had, through his meana, recuvered the 
use of their limba,” his success, as 
Grand Copht, was protligious, both in 
converting from the eornmon inuaonry 

his own, and in admitting new (dis- 
ciples ; his country residence near that 
city retains, even to thinduy, ith name 
of Cagliostrano, ‘The emblems and 
mottos of this Egyptian order were 
much the same aa those of the com- 
mon sect ; but there was, in addition, 
a certain cross with the initialy L.P.D. 
upon it, which the Count would not 
decipher even to eulighten the Inqui- 
sitom; this is the famous “Lilinn 
Pedibua Deatrue,” of Dumas’ ro- 
mance, an injuuction against the royal 
houso of France, which waa soon after- 
wards obeyed. The Grand Copht's 
most magnificent lodye was at Tyuns, 
but there wag a very fine ono at Basie, 
called “the Mother Ladge of the Hel- 
vetie States ;” tho patent for one at 
Roveredo, in the posession of the 
holy father, bears date S751, which 
was, I wuppose, the Cagliostranian 
era, Our conjurer was sage enough. 
in affirming things which his judges 
might be desirous of hearing; he do- 
clared that ho had alwayn had a pro- 
found admiration of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and was himself an excellent 
thiroldgian ; but, upou being aad tho 
following questions to prove this fact, 
‘ho answers thus :— 

**Q. What are the chicf sins and 
sources of all our crimes? 

“A, I do not know quite the exact 
number; I only recollect a few, such as 
gluttony, envy, idleness, luxury, and 














i 

A, Thavo forgotten ; but if you will 

nama the frst to me, F ehell recollect 
. and repeat the remainder. 

<Q, What are the cardinal virtues? 

+A, The same as the thoological.” 
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letermined 
to accuse himself to the Holy Office, 
but that he had neglected ao to do.” 
He was, however, proved guilty of 
being a freemason, and sentenced to 


“Rut,” says the holy father, “his 
destiny was confided to persons animated 
with the noblest sentaments; to men 
whose hearts were warmed with the 
rays of that boncficence and indulgence 
which religion always incalcates, and 
with which the consultors of the 
Inquisition. Lave aver been inspired,” 
aAlthongh, therefore, ‘‘ Joseph Bateamo 
‘has Leen attainted and convicted of many 
c1imes, and of having incurred the cen- 
aurea and penaltics pronounced against 
formal heretica, doginatiste, heresiarcha, 
aul propagators of magic and supersti- 
tion, yet by way of special grece and 
favour, this crime, the expiation of 
which demanis the delivery of the cul- 
prit over to the seeular arm, to be by it 
punjahed by death, is hereby changed 
aut commuted into perpetual imprison- 
ment in» fortress, wherein the culprit 
is to be strictly guarded, and without 
any hope of pardon whatever.” 


Thus speaks the holy father, in 
conclusion :-- 


“Tho sinner, whilo perusing these 
sheets, will now sev and acknowledge 
his error; the good Catholic will per- 
ecive the neccssity of being constant 
on his guard against the suares of hell; 
tho scholar will fecl how deceitful thas 
learning is which has not religion for its 
basin; the ignorant will be taught to be 
humble; and the whole world will have 
oecanon to admire the double triumph 
of truth and faith. . . Nay, it will 
not be afraid to affirm that the ignor- 
ance of the ancients was no whit less 
pernicious than the knowledge of the 
moderns.” 


Finally, says the Italian trans- 
lator :-— 


«* Whatever motive may have influ- 
enced the court of Rome, it will be » 
lasting on the reign of Pius 
VL. to have detained, tried, and inflicted 
the punishment of tual imprison- 
Tent on « man, st whom he could 
only prove the crime of being « free- 
mason.” 
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LIFE IN OLD IRELAND, 


‘Watre the ancient manners and 
modes of life of the lic race in 
Scotland are the groundwork of 
many 4 brilliant poem and immortel 
romance, from the sublime fiction of 
Onsian to those delightful passages 
of lowly life, either humorous or 
touching, that Walter Scott, at once 
antiquary, historian, poct, and nov- 
ist, painted so inimitebly, the his- 
tory of Ireland, and the charactor- 
istics and circumstances of her inha- 
bitants, which teem with elements of 
Tomance, are neglected; and why, 
Yet us ask, in the names of Moore, 
Carleton, and Lever, is there no read- 
able historic novel, with our evuntry 
for some, at the least, of its penne 
and a fair amouut of Irish men an 
‘women for its characters? Tho 
answer, we belicve, is simply, that 
the combination of taleuta requisite 
to constitute an excellent writer of 
romance so rarely nieet in one petron 
that, while accomplished pocts nnd 
painters may be counted by hundred: 
acarcely = Free can be Latter 
worthy corapared with t 
author of Waverley, who combined 
the archmologic erudition of a “ Dry- 
aadust” with the fervour of Ariosto, 


and @ humour wnsurpasaed hy Shaks-. 


peare and Cervantes. 

Assuming as our humble work the 
task of supplying a few scattered and 
broken details, variously-coloured hits 
of stones for some future mosaic, we 
turn for a sort of text to a truthful 
remark on ey yrataert of one present 

ic, penn one of our foremust 
ae writers, who observes : 


ith ell the richest 
te ie time when a 

fetiy fer picture could "havo Been 

painted has now passed away. The 

original bas long disappeared ; 

effigy exists; and all that 


peasible ia to produce an imperfect Ike. 
by the help of two portraits, of 


is and religious 


which one is a coarse caricature, and 
the other a master-pices of flattery.” 
The first sentence of this judicioua 
pamgraph might prove an incentive 
to our archwologiv students te srp- 
ply the deficiency pointed out. They 
should not yield to professors of 
other acience in jealousy of the truth, 
Taking n metaphor from their method 
of obtaining a correct impression of 
an inacription, let them produce their 
“mbbing” of the past, caring not if 
the result be stiff. and ungracefal, 
provided the rescrublance seem faith- 
fal. The likeness will, ine 
immpertectly relinhte, for “no authen- 
tic effigy exists.” There can be no 
zoogmphy, or drawing from the life ; 
nor even from marks showing the 
features of the dead. The styles of 
portraying the Scottish Ghel, con- 
demned by our autbor, leave the just 
medium reguired to give graphic da- 
aerrcotypes of their ancient Irigh 
Grethren for which there are ample 
unsunned materials, Woe wager our 
rarest black let’er hook that this 
writer, whore thoughts were solely 
of the Highlanders, knew not that 
the vast store of MSH. in the Irish 
departinent of the State Paper Office 
contains means for elucidating the 
social condition of our Giel during 
the Tudor dynasty, to an extent that 
docs uot exist for any other votem- ; 
Jorury nation upon earth. Though 
these documeuts relate to political 
and warlike concerns more frequently 
than to praceful matters, it often 
oveurs, either in ‘treatiscs on the 
general condition of clans, or in tracts 
on the resources and acts of rebel 
chief, that detaila of a very curious 
and amusing nature are to be found. 
Bocial life among the Gielic Irish, 
iu the axpect piven hy native an- 
naliste, generally Tesembles a pic- 
ture by. J— one strong gleam 
with the hlackest shading. This 
sole light was hospitality. There. 
are, course, instances of individ- 
ual virtue; of affection to kindred, 
rou valour, ‘patriotism, aime giving, 
rous valour, patric ving, 
devotion, But the 
calm and unobtrusive virtue of pri- 
vate life are not the mlject of 
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chroniclers; and. let him who doubts 
that our painting is too 


dark, set up his essel and 
for bright oo 

The remark of one of our philo- 
sophic historia: s the venerable Char- 


Jea_O’Comnor, it tho histo ~ 
any. one age in Ireland aff 
ble picture of all the rast, will 
not apply to the phases which the 
social condition of the higher orders 
Tug at different periods; for al-~ 
fh primeval «and mudos 
life continued in foree from ages 


Fit oan Chie tireokd 
the hill of Tara, to so modern an 
age as tho reign of the Stuarts, 


and wero even adopted by those 
of the invaling race who be- 
came more national than the nu- 
tives, very many castcllated abudes 
belonging to the Engtishry fell dur- 
ing is change into the hunds 
chiefs of clans, whowe a el 
on being transformed into feudal 
barons, su superatded ty their primary 
dignity th the » port aud, cirentnstunce 
state. Fa. gre: the 
fold maureent leader of thvasandy 
Murrough O’Brien “of the Fern,” 
eclehrated by the author of the 
Herie Queen, received this son- 
briquct because le dured not live but 
in wild desert places; but Muarrough 
PiBrieny Lond Tuehi iquin, oltained 
his celebrity for his ‘dcfenee of Bonne- 
retraite vastle against lis Irinh 
Roman Catholic countrymen, and for 
other zealous services against them 
in the great civil war. Indeed, the 
fortunes of many renowned men of 
tho higher classes, and particdurly 
those ‘who embarked in the storms of 
revolt, were strangely virissitulinous. 
On this Point, au unusually vivid 
paragraph may be quoted from the 
of the Donegal Friara, who 
describe Sir John of Deamond as living 
in “a manner worthy of a roving and 
‘true plunderer,’ vieflteping on the earth, 
rocks, drinking of the rivu- 
relics ns 


of ibis hands, 
or from and gathorin; 
the twigs rj the for foreat. to roast oe 
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Gone tothe woe he ably edited 
for the Archwological Society, arc 
remarkable for their excellent spirit : 


“The doings of the Scotch moss- 
troopers and bnrderors have been made 
famous through the world, and genius 
has lavished upon them the riches of 
romance and poetry; but we have bad 
no Walter Scott to foster a spirlt of com- 
preliensive patriotism, by ‘making us 
proud of our country, by ennobling 
Whatever was praiseworthy in the 
national charactor and history, and by 
showing how much of the misconduct of 
all partics was the reault of thelr un- 
happy circumstances, and how it was 
mixed with spontaneous and independent 
good, and often corrected by i 


The zeal for antiquarian investi- 
gation, which has recently 9) 
throughout the north of Europe, has, 
indeed, leen traved to the impulse it 
received ut Abbotsford; and the 
opinion of Thomas Curlyle may be 
wiquestioningly quoted, x thas the 
author of 7ermhoe was the first of 
madern writers “to teach ull men this 
truth, which looks like a truism, and 
yet Wan as good a8 unknown to writers 
of hintory and others til) so taugut— 
that the bygonc uges of the world 
were aetnully y filled by living men.” 

An idea or the ways of life and 
style of living of even the highest 
clanves in ancicut Treland is to be 
acqnired from little else than’ the 
meagre details scattered in such 
ane Towne, “ stata gocmaenis 
and vhronicles; fur the poetry 
of the native bards casts but faint 
light on the forin and pressure of 
their times : —s0 that we louk in vain 
for descriptive pictures like those 
drawn by the carly poets of sister 
countries--prenea of intimate life in 
Scottish oe Dele quaint, sa- 
tirie pen of and interior 
plorte ios in old as and merry England 
uuaater-hand of Chaucer, 
nieelly shows us an Eng- 
i cott the fourteenth cen- 

, in which “the poore widowe in 
bin aid Ted a full aimple le aT acoA mnie, 
Eimentahly be it paid, our 
fonts have failed even ‘to arose 
their chieftains’ 








Pho grapl 


our annalista, whe 
range i are duller and drearier 
and comment than either the 
nae matter or the uational 
for rhetoric and humour woul 


qaius 


co 

led usto expect. Friar Olyn’s crude, 

Ifease and the Annals of the 
‘four inary, 

rt tame, are but cory reading 

five and tone sith Wrousacts vive 

chronicle, (the liveliest picture 


queathed to us of the apirit of a parti- 
cular era,) and Commines’ eagacious 

it th which are at ouce bril- 
Hiant. ‘and simple, and make us familiar 
with even the outward bearing of the 
men of their day, as well as ac- 
quainting us with their actiona and 
motives; while our old hixtoringra- 
phers supply little else than rubrics 
of oveurrences, names, and dates, 
the mere aslics of history without 
ita fire, Bat, in point of fact, the 
history of Ireland ia defivient in 
one the highest sources of inte- 
rest, namely, the existence of a dy- 
nastic family, whose memoirs, such 
as of the Plantagenet» and Stuarts, 
form the main plota of the auccer- 
sive historic drauas, Our country 

no monarchul house; so that 
whatever interest attaches to the 
story of the conduct and adventures 
of crowned heads is lost, being 
little evoked by the acts aud tater 
of various petty provincials, 

tly, however, as bent we may, 
let us form aome idea of the dwell- 
inge within which old Irelanders 
passed the indoor portion of thar 
existencer, 

During the Tudor dynasty, the 
houses of our native chieftains were 
usually constructed of huge frame- 
works of timber filled in with clay, 
(ike many old English manor-houser) 
and covered with an apparently in- 
variable roofing of thatch. A cer- 
tain junior wept of MacUarthys held 
their lands of their scignior, the 
Earl of Clancarthy, by the services 
of drawing his casks of Xerca Src, 
and other wines, from the kea-side 
to “the Yalta (1.¢. a paling-defended. 

or mhbabited fort,) ou the hanks of 

i Lough, and of thatching 
this one of hia hounes.* In 1537, 
the original residence of O'Conor of 
7, ® Tich aul powe chief, 

Sho derived an ao uivalent to 
£6,000 a-year now, in black rents from. 
the neighbouring Englishry, was atill 


sepaing 6 in Rethangsn wood, and 


fortified,” although “made 
« 0 Zake Lore, 176, 
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of Sale tt ut wae in fact a mad 
cabin ; prot not mut su] m 
internal want of comfort, andexternal 
absence of architectural ornation, to 
pea of the hero of a arr) 
Ric iphtion. 
the Wesern Js raring sae followin, 
rutiric picture of his habitation, whi 
Toay be assumed to be the type of an 
Trish durne wan? s soot in the seven- 
teenth century :— 
“Jn spect in, withi a 
And bor, tbe howe of Gillo Mord ; 
‘A house well built, and of much strength, 
Ahuost a hundred fect tn length, 
” At one of th’ ends bo kept bis 
‘Al Vother ead be hopt his 


cows 3 
88, 





And when occasion did require 
‘On midst of house a mghty fire, 
Of black-lyed earth and swingeing blocks 
‘Was mado, enough to roast an ox," 


The strangest sort of old dwelling 
‘was the crannog, or stake and wicker 
honse, built on an artificial islet in 
a lough, a nyo of habitation pecu- 
Tiar to our lake districta, and almost 
no to this country, save that, probably, 
the Scottwh Highlands ponwessed 
more than one prose example of the 
poetic island-retreat caquisitely de- 
seribed in The Lady of the Lake. But 
we mut pane on to notice, with the 
traveller Maoryson, the “fair timber 
houses” he saw near Armagh, which 
were wooden piles, built of maxsive 
frames of ouk; but of which, or of 
similar eclfices, vo single specimen 
stood Jong, for several reasons; im- 
primis, its materials tempted foes to 
in timex when the owner 
might exclaim, with the borderer in 
the ballad:-- 

“They buintmy little lonely tower? 

‘The frends confound their souls therafor ; 

It hadn't been burnt hve years or more !* 


It wor not, indeed, the national 
practice to use stone iu building ; and 
any erection constructed of this dur- 
able substance was designated by the 
prefix clogh. The potent chief of 

abovementioned had, however, 
built jimpelf a feudal le “all of 
stone.” There is evidence, also, that 
some of the native “kings * had 
erected castles prior to the fourteenth 
century, in tho remark of a bard of 
that period, that the cloch duingen, 





+ Btate Papers, IL, p. 266. 
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te, stone donjon, built by han 
Sattiden, wa eateries £5 noes 
structed by oir righ, or su! i: 
king, in Erin. This innovatory habi- 
tation was afterwards known as 
Cloghan, the stone house; and was 
ones proudly defended against Queen 
EHlizabeth’s viceroy, by its lord, who 
swore he would not surrender even. 
were the assailants all viceroya! Simi- 
larly, the mansion in Galway tow! 
in which tho famous Red 1 
Ulster, father-in-law to Robert Bruce, 
yesided, was known an “clachaniarla,” 
the earl’s stone-house, 80 uniqne wan 
it in the material of its construction. 
Several reasons prevented (aclie 
chiofs from building substantially. 
As a mere personal question, they 
preferred, like Lord James uf Douglas, 
to hear the lark sing, than the monse 
squeak. Their mest marked charae- 
teristic was passionate love of a tree 
life, They would not, as MacMahon 
told his conqueror, Sir John De 
Courcy, whose two castles be was 
iven in fief be razed to the cronnd, 
‘abide within wailk when the wins 
weresonigh:” but, contradicting Colo- 
nel Lovolace’a sentiment that, “stune 
walls do not a prison make, nor ron 
bars a, cage,” considered a castle a 
gol, with the chance of being burnt. 
on the Anglo-[rish barons despined, 
at last, the security of fortresses ; and 
some of their degenerate number, 
believing in the Celtic proverb that, 
“a castic of boues is _better than one 
of stones,” instead of keeping up their 
strongholds, expended ther means in 
the popular manner, honse-keeping; 
but cventually sutierod for their 
outrecurdante temerity by being un- 
able to withrtand the hone and ninow 
of their mountain encmics, 
Gradually, the Celtic kings con- 
formed themselves to the habits of 
feudal peer, to whose socnre state 
and dignity they, very prudently, 
wore anxious to attain; and this 
change, perfected with the growth of 
power in tho crown, in curious h 
In tho details of its hietory, attended 
asit was, in the outact, by its reverse, 
the transformation of the Anglo-Cel- 
tie peers into independent chiefs. 
Immediately on the invasion, the 
Norman lorda had imitated their an- 
cestors’ example in land, of erect- 
ing military edifices throughout the 


country, King John having, according 
fo teadiion, emelated Julfas Gieaar is 
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Britain, and le diablein France, in the 
multitude of his castramental labours. 
The Giiel and the Norman differed 
in tastes and feeling on this point, as 
we have sech. 
So marked is the difference of the 
original characteristics of these Celtic 
i and their neighbours, the En- 
glish barons, that it is easy to draw a 
‘brief and rough contrast between 
them. Judging from the revelations 
of Thi as to the antecodenta and 
real condition of the followers of 
William the Bastard, there was no 
wide social distinction between Earl 
Strongbow aud his father-in-law, Mac 
Murrouzh, king of the Lagenian tribes, 
Bor hetween: any. of ie feng ty. in- 
vaders and their ro; opponents. 
Yet, so little truth can be gathered 
on this question, that it nay well be 
left an upen one to poeta and ro- 
mancers. We may imagine, however, 
that those adventurous relatives of a 
inagwficent aobility in France and 
England by whom this island was 
rayidly overrun, and then held and 
civilized ly means of castles and, 
walled towns, introduced much of 
their comparatively refined style and 
atute into their adopted land; 80 
that, at first, the baron, living se- 
curely within stone walla, differed in 
habits and muners from the chieftain 
iu hia dun or Ins woods a2 markedly 
us in laws and langage. 
o The contrasted characteristics od 
hese antique Taoneges may 
quick! summed up: the Gdel was 
the nobleman of n: 







, the Norman 
the aristocrat of civilization. While 
the chieftain, clad in pleated 


lin 
undefended, eave, by Lip naked sword 
and half-nude men, 01 in 
unrestricted freedom, falling back 
when attacked, retired with tis clan 
into the depths of glens, and 
furests—the belted earl, pan: in 
mail, conquered, and then 

by the means and appliances of art 
and the soundest human cL 


lity. Both thes of different 
polity. Be ferent 
national castes of hig | ‘Warriors 
loved the pursuits of their war, 
the chase, banqueting, musi 
with equal 2 it the fenst 
a clan-chief was the debauch of a 
gourmand com} to the refined 
entertainment a Norman lord tho- 
a] af ; and while the 
et ” of men with 
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their leader in their pleasures, 
asin war—the ‘aston of Ee abet 
dond were clevated as prctioally 8B 
the manner in which he sat, raived 
Brat Siiebed teh Linge whose 
i whom 
Froiseart’s Zend endeavoured to in- 
struct in Anglo-Norman 
evinced at fint an aversion to any 
exchusiveness and polish. “Ne ful- 
sant compte,” says the historian, “de 
nulle jolivetd, et ne volant avoir 
aucune connoisxance de gentillesse, 
mais demeurer en leur rudesse pre- 
idre.” Nor is it too depreviatory an 
inion to express that the chanted 
‘FRapsodies bards were barbar- 
ous in compari with the lively 
virelais of troubadourm,whoderignated 
their joyous and refined acieuce fe 
gat weber. 

For example, let ua briefly 
compare two coeval spevimens of 
ancient Irish Ty—one, the native 
antique, viz., an clegy compored in 
the year 1260 on Brian, king uf the 
O'Neills: the other, a relic of the 
imported art of minstrelky, Friar Mi- 
chael Bernard’s ballad, im Norman- 
French, on Zhe Walling of fos, 
cleverly translated ty the gifted 
authorees L, E. L. This latter poe, 
referred to the year 1265, has, thoug! 
ing little more than the ordin- 
ary, merits cts ners ballad, mune wit 
and gracefulncss shiping thro its 
archaie diction and inmeathetic aubjerts 
btain from its muuifestly 





and we. ol 
aulhentic details an idea of a pte 
in our country at that early 

Sod. "Oa the other side, Gulla 
7 aidhe, the indigenous elegiast, 
ep! in lamentubly meagie verse, 
the: death in battle ofhis master, “Brinn 
of Sliabh Sneachtu,” t.., of the Moun- 
tain of Snow, who had Leen used to 
reward his mourner’s geniua for poexy 
‘by an occasional guerdon of twenty 
or more cows, and whose best bosst 
~—rather # barbaric one in the thir- 
teenth century, ox the learned editor 
ohecrres = lay in the Proud fact of 
posseasing chess or backgammon 
men made of an herditary enemy's 


eg bones! 

jafortunately the above-mentioned 
baliad is & unique specimen of 
the poeizy of the conquering race, 
sings we, at least, know no other, 


[Oet, 


excepting the still earlier metrical 
narrative of Za Conguite @Irlande, 
composed by a French érouv#re from 
the narration of tho int to 
Dermot-na-Gall. Centuries subse- 
quently, the Erse bards became the 
gole nta of pnesy to the Anglo- 
Celtic lorda, whom they “enchanted,” 
as Lord Bacon saya, “to savage man- 
ucrs.” Still we may believe that 
during the reign of the Plant ta, 
and before the native tongue 
the dialect of races spray from the 
Italian Gerald and the Norman De 
Bargh, many a continental trouveur, 
or minstrel, wandering over sea, 
and visiting the halls of the jo~ 
Insh noblesse, delighted tho ies 
with love strains mouehed | in _ soft 
nage of courte, enliven 
their cavaliers with eunge so. bril- 
liantly descriptive of tournays that 
even Hotspur might have lain still 
and listened, better. pl an in 
ings hound, “ howl 
in Iris 


Lady,” his 
Again, to the Norman lord, hunt- 
ing was fa noble science; and be anf- 
fered no yeoman, or common man, 
to atrike down the doer: but, in Cel- 
tic countries, there was no forest law; 
and wixn the dun deer were to be 
sluin, the herd was surrounded by & 
horde of men alinost as wild, who did 
not wait to launch their arrows u- 
til the king had shot. The aristo- 
«matic exclusiveness that set apart a 
choice portion of the forest, where 


MacCartbymore or MacLeod could 
always find sport, awaited a later and. 
civiller age. The clan method of 


hunting 18 indicated by the term 
that designated it, ténchel, which, if 
signifying # circle, demi the 
popular mode of clearing a wood of 
ite a denizens ty exvviren i and 
mubbing the prey, frightening Jt for- 
ward to a certain pass; or, if another 
etymon Le wil tine-choill meons 
firmg tho Similarly, the 
French word la chasse, derives from 
chasser, to drive away, anciently im- 
plying a hunt on a grand as 
wi axl Percy drove the deer with 
hound and horn. Another and com- 
ploter gthnologic difference is more 
noticeable, foudul imight, an 
equestrian and chevalres fought 
with most zest singly, ‘ana champion 
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in, the bloody liste, when is, cause 
was good, cially w! y 
Tagen eee ee 
eer 
with chivalrous energy : 
“To fight for a lady! ah! benedicite! 
Is were a lustio sight for to ese ! 


The Giel never drew his blade m- 
supported, cither in the deadly sport 
of a tournament or deadlier earnest 
of a duel. Were ordeal by public 
combat requisite, the clans at feud 
sont their picked men in troops to 
the Inch of Perth; in Ireland, entire 

i whole “nations,” flew to 
arins! ith the knight, war was a 
systematic art; but, notwithstandus 
his champion tendency, he acted asa 
mere subaltern when one of an armed. 
host. But with clans, battle was o 
tumultuous oustaught, or their stra- 
tegy consisted in a feigned flight to 
the vantage ground of glem» and 
thicketa. The conquest of Ireland was 
owing to the fuct that the knights who 
were brought over by Dermot jet-Gfald 
disdained to march to battle wider 
the leadership of a man so ignorant 
of skilled warfare, or of, m» the plinue 
then ran, les farin churmes de be 
chevalerie; and, desiring to have a 
captain of reputation, they invited 
over Strongbow to command them.* 

However marked these distinctions 
pores a gonqueror andl ene jal: 
juga ey were speedily obliter- 
ated. Strange as it may seem, at 
the first glance, that the ponterity of 
haughty invaders, who differed 0 
widely from the aborigines, should 
adept the native lancuage, upparel, 
and usages, within a» bricf a period 
as it took to amaluumate their 
kindred race in England with a cog- 
nate Toutaunic yple, our readers 
need not be reminded that the intui- 
tive tendency of the gens tnmetr 
Normannorum to imitate, which had 
induced them in other countries to 
im) their laws and institutions, 
led them dowawants in this island, 
they ombraced the freedom 
and liberties they saw enjoyed | and 
sooordingty, those of their amali 
pun who, like the Burgha of 
Feuldod ‘in remote provinces, wits 

im rem provinces, W! 
enchanted by the wild licentious 
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sway of tanist rule, corrupted 1: 
example, and unrestramed’ by the 
presence of a king and court, 
Geadenlly punk $3. tho.ernlesot ‘civ, 
lization. Our wedi 


4 im contest. of 
race, offectuating such degeneracy, 
Was opposite in its result to that 


of the stern struggle which, com- 
meucing after the Reformation, and 
gaining force under the Republic and 
py the Revolution, lasts in our own. 
day, viz. a vigorous undergrowth of 
social progress, 

The dwelling of one of our fendal 
barons wus as much “his castle” as 
any Englishwan’s house; while o 
clueftain’s dun or pallis wos literally 
aud practically known as “the com- 
mon house,” customarily free to its 
tiilmtary clan, to whom it was the 
government house; and, in its more 
anuable aspect, “the ’ banquettin 
place ie the frilieny” or, an bens 
tlehghted to style it, 'an open-doored, 
festal, gift-heatowing, white-watt 
Yume-washed pile, in which mead 
metheglin How. nye stint. ighty 

nen house-keeping, hy a mi 
chieftain noble, such as Gerald, set 
of Killare, K.G.. and continual vice- 
roy of Ireland, the eighth /arl, or 
tather Ai, ic. King, of Kildare, (for 
so he was truly called in jest), tittle 
resembled the modern entertuinmenta 
of a ducal country seat, either in the 
forms of its sunny tuoumets, the guests 
on whout it was lavished, or its object: 
the receptions of a Duke of Hitz- 
Fulke being, us a sarcastic habitué of 
such houses observes, not of the many 
but of the few:— 

“ Let nono accuse old England’s hospitalit 

ts quantity 19 but contlensed to pared 


A Ccrolding ‘Hest palatine, oo the 
contrary, recei uring the ann 
fentivaly’ of Easter and Chri 

none of hin peers, or the wealthy of the 
Jand; but uetted his feudal ten- 
ants and arim¢ i 


gent 
ee 
st who 
resorted unto him to keep their den” 
particularly any valiant “ horaemen,” 
as the Irish military cavaliera were 
called, and who are described as er- 
Tant and errant knights of the table, 
up to which they would ride their 


* Thierry. 
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steeds as freely as did King Estmere practice arose from the exiguity of 
of the ballad’s guest, the foam from the incomes of chieftains, who, as 
‘whove horee’s bit lit on the royal kings, or highest officers, of their ter- 
beard. Jarl Garalt also Titories, were entitled to receive aids 

stray kerne, or stout masterless and benevolonces from their ‘le 

ywglasses, and retained thom when distinguished guests to 


regular fees in case he oon. 
“ onght to do.” The greatness of the 
sonber by which these yearly gather- 
ings were attended demonstrated the 
Jargeness of the “following” of a 


chief, whose board’s rude plenty 
Proved a lureto many & haggard mas. 
Ban 


list. 

ing “the Baron’a wars ” in Eng- 
Be bea ie cote ature Tnnpuartan 
for a peer to be able to connt spenrs 
and swords by fifties, than for hiv 
successor in this day to reckon voters 
by hundreds, the nobility kept open 
house to attract follower. e tiles 
or times of these high feast, were the 
pe of the year, on which, in old 
men,’ 


the foppery of young “idle 
>that is to say, edel or noble 
men, youthful swordstacn of chieftain 
caste, and the costly robes and jewels 
of the ladies, were exhibited. de- 
sirous were the inferior loose “ Yrish- 
men of war” to shino in their wan- 
derings about to the scenes of these 
festivities, that, an an «ld writer com- 
plains, they used to make forays, 
and commit tions, even rob- 
bing churches, in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to purchase fine apparel 
to “go gay in at the feants.” 

Those earls, Kildare, Ormond, Des- 
yond, and Clanricarde, heridvs Keep 
ing the annual festivals in public 
manner, befitting their station, os 
feudal peers, and princely scigniurs of 
numerous races, to whom the yrany 
banquetting in their lord’s bali was 
® elannish reunion, had, of course, 
their leas open assemblies, when they 
invited men of their own rank, the 
‘barons of the cultivated Paic, and the 
proud tiernasof the mountain regions. 

At such times,” says the complain- 
ant before cited, fand such statements 
as bis are, unhappily, almost the sole 
source whence the sucial condition of 
our country in the sixteenth century 


them, and, especis A re the 
viccroy or ig) personages 
made political visita. spite i 
‘was considered a public virtue, bound~ 
ed only by the means st disposal, 
which being at command the 
whole tribntary clan, could seldom 
have failed.  Tiiiniteble, erly seem. 
les prices de resistance, beef ane ‘bacon, 
furnished by an estate so wide as the 
Desmond's quarter of a million acrea, 
when we reflect— from a cotemporary 
remark,* that “little orno coin” was 
stirring even in “ great lords’ houses” 
-—that nearly all a nobleman’s income 
‘made ita appearancein eatable shapes! 
Benides legitimate sources of provant, 
another method of rey vJenishiny » {to 
which it is a great libel to allude’, 
was renorted to ut need, in remedy of 
such 4 case of failure of the lurder as 
is legendarily toldt of one of the lords 
of Desmond namely, Earl Thomas, 
the eighth peer, celebrated for his ac- 
complshments, and patronage of learn- 
ing; and said to have been beheaded 
y the treachery of Edward the 
‘ourtl’s queen, The seneschal of one 
of this preat noblesnan’s castles, Mo- 
geely, the ruins of which show it was 
a large and stately houre, hal invited, 
in the name, yet without the know- 
ledge, of his lord, in his licence as a 
favourite, a great number of the chiefs 
of Munster to spend, 4 month at the 
castle, where they had not stayed 
wnany days when provisions fell rhort. 
The seneschal was alent, doubticas 
scouring the country for supplies ; but 
in vain, for ot length the 1 was 
plainly told by his domestics that 
they could not possibly furnish out 5 
dinner for the next day. This predi- 
fords mighty peer, extolled by native 
2, mighty y native 
annalists for the high measure of his 
bounteousnesa. Hin pride would not 
‘brook to diamias his guests for a rea- 


can be discerned,) “ Irysh lords, son so humiliating. He determined 

and others his” ( ildare’s) ‘alliances to save his credit by an extraurdinary 

do visit him, the country is cl sacrifice, and announcing a hunt for 

swith ali their horses and boys during the next day, ordered his servants to 

their abode in his h " This set fire to the house during the ab- 
* Campion. + Bmith'’s County Cork. 
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senco of himself and his gusta, and by cotemporaries that,—so sha 

to declare that the itiun was wax a tierna-crrant, attended a 
accidental! He and his company hungry retinue, in_ quest of income, 
hunted all the forenoon, and he ever his appetite resembled the voracity 
and anon looked down from the hills 


with @ hoavy heart, expecting every 
minute to see his favourite reaidence 
im finmes. Suddenly, the sencschal 
fallopped ‘up, informed him that he 

reached the castle just in time to 
provent his master's order from being 
executed, and further, that he bud 
brought m_ a large prey of corn and 
cattle, sufficient to Inst the Earl and 
his company a month, This tradi- 
tional story, the origin, probably, of 
the stratagem by wluch Caleb Bal- 
dorstone averted similar disgrace from 
the Master of Ravenswooll, is credible 
enough, being cbaracterictic of the 
times and the country, expecially in 
the wasteful made by which the dis- 
creilit of want waa to have hecn pre 
vented, and the strong handed means 
necessity took. 

Fostive assemblages in the huge 
halls of mighty earls—a phase of 
social life in old Ireland we huve 
no more than touched upon—are 
Teas noticeable than the custom by 
which these noblemen, quitting their 
own commodious residences, wan- 
dered about on regular vinit. to 
their vassals during more than six 
months of tho year, thus pussmu 
the better and merrier part of their 
lives in the narrow towers and yct 
humnbler dwellings of their tenautry. 
This curious usage—not, however, 
singular, since it was alto practised 
by the cognate Gac] of the Thyh- 
londs—arose from the primeval prac- 
tive of the Jt, or hing, taking 
his cio, that ia, cess or rent, in 
the mode called in“ ¢105-72,” whence 
our old word aud time-honoured 
practice, ouxlery. recently an 
the svventeenth contury, cach clan 
ocenpior waa bound, in order to avoid 
the moonvenience of rendering rent 
in the ky forms of corn and 
heeves, to receive his chief and train 
for a certain period; aud also, oc- 
casionally, whenever the pursuits of 
war or the chuse, or the exigencies 
of the hord of cattle forming the 
chattel of the chieftam, led 
him into part of the country. 
Bent was then 20 gross and unmove- 
able, that the owner, samewhat like 
Mahomet, had to go to the mountain 
where it was due; and it is attested 


of the Wautley Dragon, who “eat 
al] and icft none “fehind.” except 
some stones on the hilla So re. 
quinite was this crratic and con- 
vivial usage, and so agreeable to 
the genius of the people this con- 
genial mode of consuming the pro- 
Unee of the land, that tho highost 
lords of the Englishry practised it 
as naturally, and were nearly as much 
to the manner born, as if they mprang 
from those primeval nomads, the 
Seythians, from whom, according to 
the poet Spenser, judging by simi- 
lmity of habits, the Celtic Irish 
were descended, and whose roving 
existence Llorace, the fastidious 
yort of the Eternal City, seems to 
lieve envied .— 
 Campestres melins Scythe, 

Quoium plau-tia vagas rite trahunt domos 

Visunt, et rigid: Geta.” 


The coshering visitations made 
hy Ormond, Kildare, and Desmond, 
no late as’ the middle of the six 
teenth century, are vividly deacribed 
in n state report of the’ time -— 


+ Thow earls,” saya the writer, “ with 
their wives, children, and servants, do 
use, aiter the custom of wild Lrishmen, 
torsort with a great inultitude of people 
to monasteries and gentlemen's houses, 
continung there two days and nights 
living at their pleaures, and their 
horses and erooms ure maintained by the 
neighbouring farmers; so as they be 
found in this manner in other men's 
houses more than half the yoar, and 
spare their own.” 





This vagrant practice look no 
doubt, strange enough to ieh- 
mcn, who were not used to see the 
spunge 80 applied ; but whether 
rent was paid in hard cash, or, in 
default of a circulating medium, 
consumed in odible and potable forma 
on the spot, waa really a matter 
ot indifference, unless the convivial 
custo was carriod to an al 
We pase from this point by giving 
an explanation of the vom) 


of the bestowal, kings 
and noble, of retaining fees or va- 
luable presents on their 


vassals, 
Among the Giiel a gift of this 
nature, called tuaraadal, was of si- 
anilar import to the grant of a fief 
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or fee by a suxcrain—being « fond- 
Wage, or retainer for military 
service—and implying in its accept- 
anes an acknowleigment of wacl 
eondition or homage, f.¢. Tab-ser- 
vice. Kildare the Ninth, who po- 
eessed chargers cnough to have 
mounted a regiment, had be requis 
keeping, as is declared, “two hun 
able men” to attend on them,—used 
‘to give war-horses to numerous chiefs 
ane mtlemnen that were not his 
feudal tenants; and then visit the 
recipients for the cnstomary period 
of two days and nights, provided 
they were sufficiently wenlthy to 
receive him in ciasherte. binging, by 
this conciliatory and honour-confer- 
ring means, many independent frank- 
leine under his banner, and therchy 
80 increasing hia power that he be- 
came perpetnal viceroy. The record 
he caused to he kept of these po- 
litie fuerandala (which included 
chief-horves, hackneys, mares, und 
pieces of armour), commencing in 
the year 1518, forms part of a cn- 
rious MS. teme, the Aildure Ren- 
tal Book, about to be published by 
permission of his Grace the Duke 
of Leinster, as we are glad to ob- 
servo, since jts contents rival in 
interest the household looks of the 
Earls of Northumberland, and si- 
waifar publications that disclose the 
interior economy of medieval ua- 
lemen’a ménages The antique ens- 
tom referred to, by which C'raut- 
cinés, or heads of the , of our 
great ancient tribes, Instowed, like 
the khana of oriental hordes, rich 
gifts on their aubordinates, in the 
acceptable forms of male and fe- 
mule slaves, war-sieeds, rhirts of 
inal, swords, drinking-horna, &r.,* 
fully accounts for the gratified man- 
ner in which presents of courtly 
value, such as a cast-off donb) 
from Henry VILL, or one of bis fad 
state robes, were rereived hy au Irish 
King of the time through 
of Lord Deputy; the recipient of 
such a token of favour from his in- 
fi king, in 
fondon, having {rideatly  consiacred, 
it a wt the ¢ viceroy 
‘woul, e¢ head of the ‘Poot power, 
protect him as if Harry of ‘England 
were his ceanncind, 
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So sly attended were the 
feasts hold by Gerald, eleventh 
linge of Easter tind Chistes, thet 

ant that 
aa many sonietimes as five hundred 
horses, belonging to himeelf and 
his guesta, were on such occasions 
quartered on the surrounding ten- 
autry. This nobleman’s favourite 
seat, Kilka Castle (which has re- 
cently been restored and resided in 
ly his worthy descendant, the Mar- 
quis of Kildare, an admirer and 
patron of arclieologic science), atyled 
Tin despatch of the time. "th 
¥ rest house in the realm,” was 
prokably more extensive than it 
Apperrs at the present day; and 
the castle of Maynooth, the. res- 
dence of his predecessor, the great 
and ambitions Earl, the ninth of 
the name, was pleutifully furnished 
with “so manie goodly hangings 
(of arms or tapertry), such store 
of beds, ao rich a wardcobe (of 
state robes, &¢), and such brave 
furniture, as truly it waa accounted,” 
declares Staruhumt, “ for houychold 
stuff and utensils one of the richest 
carl's houses under the crown of 
EnlanL” We recollect once try- 
ing our eyes hy poring over a MS. 
inventory, written in 1536, of thia 
furniture, and longing during tho 
trial to glad them by a_ sight 
of the aarved chairs and Pictured 
arma; and more x0 perusing 
some rare tones in the al — 
viz, The Feutes of Armys and Chy- 
valry, by Christine de Pysn, whence 
we would have turned eagerly to Le 
Tryumph des Dames, and wonld not 
have overlooked A Buke of Kfarnes 
ta Ffreuch -~but have lain all three 
down te apply ourselves devout 
to Saint Feghyn ts Lif. Deptorable 
to relate, these, and more extreme) 
yare volumes (as bibliopoles say) 
und all those household braveri 
Vecanie a spoil, after tho revolt 
the Earl's gay and rash son, Silken 
‘Thomas, when the house waa sacked. 

Bare walls, devoid of either gran- 
deur or orvament, are all that ge- 
nerally remain of our national 
caxtles. Not a single existe of 
the ancient “mere Trish house,” made 
of wood and wicker-work, “There 
are but,” observes the eloquent au- 
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thor of The Seven Lamps, “two 
strong conquerors of the forgetfulness 
of men — postry and architecture.” 
Oblivion has altogether extinguished 
our means of obtaining glances into 
ts old domestic life cs the Gel, 50 
fay a8 a specimen eit wollin BS 
would have given a flicker to “the 


lamp of memory.” Such inflammable spouse), 


habitations were destroyed long ayo; 
and th the ruins of military 
edifices, either acquired hy Gielic 
lorda by conquest, or erected hy 
them, are numerous, the “apucious 
built of timber and clay, in 
which” castellans of both races 
“dined with their families,’* hay 
also disappoared, Icaving nothing 
save chevron-rheped lines of mortar, 
marking where itu roof joined the 
side of the keep. Conseqnently, of 
Many an extensive custellated abode, 
which at one time included various 
buildings, such as that Jong aud lofty 
fabric, “the hall,” aud several easily- 
constructed offices, which clustered 
round the keep and within the wall 
of the court, nought remains to xp- 
peal through our eyes to cr imagi- 
nation, eave the gloomy donjon and 
the turretted courtyard walls, whose 
shattered battlements, frowning with 
Inopholes and crenellations, fi) our 
minds with ideas of sivers, whizzing 
arrows, and arblast belts, and other 
unpleasant images of war. In sooth, 
little ia to be reen among our renmins 
of castle architecture to give us no- 
tions of peaceful daya, or of the qui- 
esoent state of life that must have 
formed the ordinary condition of the 
inhabitants. To imagine that war 
was normal in mediwval times, even 
in old Ireland, so long a paradise for 
the ious, is surely erroncour, 
No doh there was enough of plun- 
dering and war's alarmuns to aati: 
gallowglasses the most “merciless,” 
3 Shakepcere characterizes these pro- 
feaional froquenters of the battle- 
field: yet even they must have seme- 
times glad to come ont of that, 
and then have experienced a thoroug! 
enjoyment of halcyon periods, includ- 
ing ovcasional daya of festivity. The 


‘Moryson. 
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‘business of feeding the world, an- 
ciently the difticulty, a 
have stood still more often it did 


had war and its results been as con- 
tinuous as historians leave it to be 
. Fighting must have then 
Leen, as pow, @ friste neceamité (a8 & 
French madame is prone to her 
an alternative not to be re- 
sorted to if avoidulde, After an in- 
section of one of the old castles of the 
Tale, you will retrospectively see that, 
when the large rugzed rain was the 
dwelling of a we thy nobleman, it 
was neither rough, k, nor cold, 
Imt snug and bright within doot 
aus. without them, well finished an 
“whitesided,” a8 our annalists des- 
cribe the appearance of castles that 
now look 80 ‘ranal : and traces may 
he seen that not only the best apart- 
weuts were stuccoed, but that the 
exterior wax carefully Plantered. 
Anml when the grand hall was de- 
corated for a Christmas feast with 
ivy and holly, lit up with flanbeaux 
and huge wax tapers, and warmed 
by a blazing fire upon the ample 
hearth, the glowing light shone on 
many Inerry countenances of Trish 
men aul omet, among saad a 
was no lack, we may 
good cheer and clieerfulneas. "The 
court, offices, and large and busy 
kitchen resounded with the shouta 
and laughter of lackeys and gillies ; 
at night every siuble and stall was 
filled, in place of horses, which were 
rent out to “livery,” with the re- 
tainers of the guests, and men and 
boys of every variety ; while the 
sheltered the wanderer and the poor, 
But diwing the day, fails were plied 
Ininkly, for such wag the lavish 
fusion of [rish hospitality, especial 
among the Giel, that it was conaid- 
ered a point of nobility to consume 
all the corn during the festival daya 
at the close of the year.t Difficalt 
as it ia to people, in idea, one of 
these rade halls with those who onos 
— there, = are certain ore it 
waa the scene of many joyous gather- 
ing, and ita hearth often a centre of 
Toth and happiness. 
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BRIDES UPON MULES AND DONEEYS.—NO. Iv. 


‘TO RARNAK AND TISEWRERE BY MOONLIGHT AND OTHERWISE. 


Dron the river's brink at Luxor an- 
cient and modern it await us, 
embodied in a stone sphinx, with fe- 
male head, anda donkey 7, with one 
eye. The sphins, for all her sex, ssid 
nothing, the Frenchman who dug ber 
up having perhaps chattered her 
; the one-eyed donkey boy ac- 

us as follows :-— 
Very glnd 


a come Yack again My donk 
come agai ly donkey 
ba good) sar-—better as horse. You 
qo Karo dis night, nar; one mom 
jis night. Oh' Karnak by moo- 
ight -youtifool—splentil —mak- 
tr 

‘Now, dear reader, we draw not 
upon our imagination, but relate the 
ample fact ; whence you may glean 
this valuable information, that if gen- 
temen tourists, speaking the English 
tongue, have imbued with the 
language of the Arab donkey bny, 
lady tourists, lisping the same accents, 
have not left it wholly unimbued with 


itiment. 
Pen het ft peed, from 
6 grinning mouth of the merry lit- 
tle brown grig, the ‘admouition, > 


“If thou would’st view Karnak aright, 
Go visit it Ly the pale moonlight, 


we lent to it a willing ear, knowing 
that the glories of that Upper Egypt 
harvest moon, which lad made our 
sailing these many nighta a progress 
a sien of Hawi silver, would 
jortly he upon the wane. 

‘We beatrode, therefore, that don- 
key, “better as horse”-—“ Fulfil,” or 
“Beppe,” being, if we forget not, his 
own inctive name, and away we 
went for Karnak, under inftueuce of 
‘that sooth’ ing spell which the balmy 
night air of an eastern spring-time 
eagtes upon one infallibly. 

‘We took up the first epithet of 


Bawetifal seit gave lo overy 

i vo ee- 

frond of all that azticalatemens- 
foliage a glistening purely me- 


a 


tallic, and seemed thus to have effect- 
ed by a subtle alchemy a real trans- 
untation; accordant ‘aleo to which 
the dry rustle of the waving boughs 
had a sound as of silvery tinkling on 
the car—beautiful, as it cast the 
distinct xladow of every tapering 
stem and every feathery bough upon 
the ground, clear and strongly marked, 
as if a tawny slab of walnut 

were inlaid with an exquisite design 
of chony. 

But we decline application of the 
next epithet, “splendid,” to the ave- 
nue of “crioxphinxer,” leading up to 
the “pylon,” or triumphal gateway 
of Ptoleny Euergetes, These erio- 
gphinacr are simply crouching figures 
of hon-like outline, surmount ry 
Brent ras’ heads. wey aro big, an 

hey are many, and they are “ymme- 
trically dispored, and thus the vista 
of them has certain elements of state- 
Tiness, and mutilation has ferred 
upen them, specially bepeath moon- 
Tins, a touch of Yonerable appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, beyond their size, 
we were at lon to discover any thing 
really imposing about the two or three 
dig enrly-horved sheep's heads, which 
Kurvive as apecimens of these mutton- 
taccd monsters ; and nothing will con- 
vince us that, even in their palmy 
days, their stately succession could 
have attuived to any grander effect, 
than one of stupid, sheepish solemnity. 
So, too, with respect to the great py- 
Jon itself, if we are to give an honest 
account of our impressions, and not 
simply to repeat, denkey-liy fashion, 
whut we have caught up from others, 
we must take exception to ench an 
epithet as even Gardiner Wilkinson 
has not serupled to bestow upon it, 
we cole per Matar 

urray’s LH a “majestic 
Pylon Even under moonlight, with 

accessory of the broad 

shadown, ita size alone appeared to 
offer any clement of the majestic to 
om view. As to she nbsp: there 
seized at once upon our mind - 
litude, which haunte it ati 
certain tall 


once us at the Boho ba- 
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zaer; provided always, that a ) 
doo: should have Fem cut 
Uioeat aad fi 

Closer ani ent inspection of 
this monument fatled to make it win 
upon our admiration—its excellent 
masonry and its elaborate sculptures 
only serving, as wo thought, to remove 
it equally from the rude grandeur of 
euch @ porchway as is figured by a 
trilithon at Stonehence, and from ‘the 
refined majesty of synnnetry and orna- 
ment wh is embodied in the Pro- 
pyleou of the Acrupolin at Athens, 

Thore is a certain stunted grandeur 
about it, and finished uncoutlness, 
which make it first-consia, though 
with the superiority of the elder 
branch of the family, to the monu- 
ments of Mexico and of Central Aine- 
rica, such a4 we dexery them in the 
sketches of visitors tu that Old world 
of the New. 
__ But the pylon passed, and the short 
intervening space alo between it and 
the ‘Ereat Inass of the gigantic havoc 
of Karnak, and ourselves o1 en- 
tangled in the stupendous labyriuth 
of its mighty fragments, then, indeed, 
thero is no withholding poor little 
Achmet’s last plagiari epithet, 
* Karnok by moonlight, magnificent, 


very! 

fagnificent aud bewildering '- an 
universe of assertion, and # chaos of 
negation—not side by side, but pell- 
mal as in tho confused anmument 
of an intellect powerful amidst dis- 
order, 

An universe of assertion in this 
way: that here are spaces, vast, yet 
strictly measured, vistas, intermina- 
ble, yet throughout governed by num- 
ber and proportion ; here are imanses, 
colossal, but of faultlexs outline— va- 
Ticties of design, divergent, but uvt 
irreconcilable. A chuos also of nega- 
tion, in this way: that hero are con- 
fused overthrowa, fantastic disrup- 
tions, complete demolitions, or imper- 
foot vielences. 

What amazing contradictions are 
here! Aw in the great hall, for in- 









stance, the eye ‘ins to travel down 
the row of marvellous pi some 
sixty feet in height and twelve in 


diameter, and the mind begius to «e- 

termine in ituelf that here is 2 

stony symbol of strength aud sta- 

bility ; until the eye is arrested by a 

ge ‘or @ distortion, and the stupen- 
lows pillars lean and bulge forward 
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or sideways, and seem to be sustained 
even 80 ints of contact insigni- 
fieant ; or ‘leo the courses of masonry, 
into cach one of which some huge 
entire boulder of stove was arought, 
lie ate, overlapping each other, 
as the ruins of those columns children 
Juild with the men on a draught- 
Foard; and go the mind is thrown 
back upon the notions of utter insta- 
bility and of tottering weakness. 

‘And these same contradictions, so 
startling in the dispusition of the 
greater masses, and im the condition 
of their component subst renew 
themrelves in the separate details of 
those indescribable gigantic yroupa of 
objects, when a vain enough attempt 
after all is to discriminate and 
classify them on the firut astonished 
survey. 

We turn our back, forinstance, upon 
the Great Hall of Osirei, its vourta 
and adjoining columnar edifices, and 
look westward upon the phaft of an 
obclink, which uow stands solitary, 
Whilst its twin mouolith lies shat 
tered in fragments olongnide. The 
glittering moonlight seems to plate 
the vumningly wrought surfaces of 
granite, whic have not lost the polish 
put upon them by the patient toil of 
workmen dead und zone these dozens 
of ccuturies: the shadows fill up the 
suuken reliefs of its hicroglyphies 
with dark cnumelling, as fine and os 
true an that upon some excite piece 
of Milanese armour: on this side and 
on that, the edges cut their line 
awuinst the shy as phorp as might the 
edge uf a Toledo blade, fixed naked, 
its point in the ground, by the 
head of ite sleeping wiclder : but on 
a third, a loug ragged splinter runs 
down the mutilated monument, almost 
from munmit to baxe : the whole an 
has been torn_ away; the very notion 
of workmanship in stone or metal, 
with ita nicoties aud entire coheren- 
viea, seems to be set at nought, and 
you seem to look W a wooden post 

from which the rude stroke of an axe, 
swung with careless mischief, has rent. 
and split a’ the symmetry once 
given by chisel and plane. Magni 
cent, indeed! There is no end nor 
measure of the marvel, aa with pi, 

stepa one creeps and clambers, not 
aver mere mounds of rubbish only, 
but over avalanches of wrought stone, 
which the ruins of the great walls 
have strewn hither and oer =“ 
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one makes one’s way from hall to 
temple, from porchway te colonnade ; 
as one stumbles over the fissured 
of what was once a or 
oneself face to face with 2 culossal 
human atatue, buried breast high in 
the mand ;—as af one moment the bur- 
eam of m ine dazzles 
the sight, reflected from the surface 
of the sacred tanks; as, at the 
next, the sight plunges into the dark- 
nees of inner shrines where no my 
penetrates, Foxes and jackals prow! 
and slink about; bats, in scores, flit 
ominously. There is a great silence, 
broken only now and then by the 
melancholy howl of a beast, or the 
ecreceh and jurofanight bird. There 
ig something very dream-like ahinut 
it all, the st: e, Wild likeness of an 
oppresaive niglt-mare. There is a 
dull, dead sense of uneasiness and 
awe comes over us, specially, as we 
stand under the frown of the massive 
towers which guard and Jook down 
pon the court in front of the great 
of Assembly. The fecling, he it 
truc or false, which reized upon us 
first, was one of despondency at the 
size and finish of a great, crucl, 
grinding, crushing, deadening des- 
potiem, which seemed to have hem- 
‘med ns eal round, gat $e be asserts 
@m: , against which all atrug- 
ge ‘wore puny and vain. We thought. 
‘we can acarce tell why, of Joseph, an 
of that expression in the Psalms 
which tella of him that, in Egyptiun 
durance, “the iron entered into his 
sonl.” “All we beheld appeared to us 
an embodied justification of that other 
sypreesion in eos “The mee Ks 
Ouse ondage.”” e 
ere ont Then, little by 
little, uy and grow, and swelled 
in our ed heart another feeling, 
warm, and quick, and_ strong, and 
fierce, and, at last, exulting. As in 
the waking from a night-mare, the 
gonacious horror of ha’ suffered is 
by-and-bye displaced by the rejoicing 
consciousness that the suffering has 
passed away. 





An oppression, shattered; a bon- 
burst; acrucl , in ruins. 
'e courage; we freer 
‘breath ; we thank a 
Again, in all 


bon d 
rg eee 
impression made upon us by thet im- 


ones lon ; pression 
sbich weare ths particularia Fecord- 
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not because we conceive our- 
vee to have stumbled upon any 


novelty of thought or fe 

cause from the ix taneous and 
persistent hold it took upon our ima- 
gination, we are certain that man) 
others must have thought and felt 
with us, and will sympathize with us 
accordingly. 

Far envugh, we knew, stood mighty 
Thebes, albeit. on Egyptian soil, from 
the populous city of that hard-hearted 
Pharaoh, whose subject million sent 
up the cty, which rent the heaven, on 

hat night wien abe: Seether, -iled’ 
Long enough, we did not forget, is the 
roll of centurica between the God-sent 
Tender forth of. te _ that scourge 
of God, Cambysea, tho destroyer, 
whore name ples, hoca from these 
Fuined wallk ie Reiner Pe 

nd yet, in that stil peyptian ni 

we felt our soul flushed, as it Bad 
rarely been, by a sense of the gran- 
deur of that anvient deliverance, the 
Exoduy. It seemed to us that we 
could henceforth better understand 
the power of stirring appeal which 
moved in the niterance of that ainj 
glotious title, “The Lord which 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.’ We could have chanted, 
us we stood there, the song of Miriam ; 
and have favcied that, as the walls of 
Jericho fell down before the trumpet- 
blast, no these great walls had been 
shattered, and riven, and hurled here 
prostrate, on the great shont of Israel’a 
escaping came echoing up from the 
Red Sea shore. A great excaping and 
a glorious~ yea, the very wilderness 
and ith wearincas and wanta should 
have seemed « mighty relief to such 


as had escaped hence. Surely, in the 
cars of those whose had looked 
upon these images of Godhead, repre- 


sented by an unlovely, and even an 
unclean humanity, intermingling with 
very theres of Sinai sbould have 
very thunderings of Sinai should have 
carried a sound of gladness; and the 
awful voice should have been under- 
stood to proclaim an announcement 
of present liberation, and a charter 
ef perpetual liberty when it spake 

18 s— 

‘Thou shalt have no other bee 
fore me. Thos shalt not unto 
thee any graven image, or any Hikenese 
of soy tolag thas is in heavens above, or 
that is in the esrth sh, or that is 
in the water under the earth; thou shalt 
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not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them.” 


That feeling of exultation we did 
not find to be trunsicnt, it haunted 
us long after that first night's reverie 
at Karnak. Th: glare of day- 
light did not drive it wey, nor could 
increasing familiarity with the wide- 
spread marvels and magnificences of 

t huge ruined Thebes deaden it in 
our mind. It crossed the Nile with 
us, from Luxor to the courta and tem- 
ples of Medcenct Habou, to the Mem- 
honium itself, and to the spat where 
the inconceivable massiveness of the 
fallen granite image of esea the 
Second measures its length upon the 
ground, Shali we own it, or is the 
sentiment all too ungenerons, we were 
glad to sce that grent colossus shiv- 
ered and grovelling in the dust. Ruf- 
fian and madmun as the Persian was, 
and piteow, as was the condition of 
the poor conquered Egyptian in lis 
day, we have felt as if we could have 
etood and looked on in trimnph at the 
ruthless havoc made upon the monu- 
ments of ckler Egypt by his order; 
as if we could have hurled our hel- 
met in the air, und shouted, “ Weil 

a Cony a _ tho ene 
image rocked, au tere, and fel 
and shook the earth bencath the feet 
of the destroying Persian engineers. 

Mighty conquerors, in sooth, were 
these warrior-kings of the ancicut 
histories, whose glories and whore 
greatnesses are graven by the bite of 
admirable chi on the vant stone 
surfaces of Theban walls and towers, 
But, howsoever it may have heen with 
their transit living adventures, the 
true of what is heroic is not dis- 
e. upon the lasting sculptured 

eir passage upon 

How vividly 
the images of combat and of victory 
which meet the bodily eye upon these 

contrast, for instance, with such 

es stand out visible to oi eye of ima- 
from a page of tha’ e's 

istory who once were nf thant posple's 
In Israel's heroic legond—legend aud 
faithful chronicle in one—a stripling 
stands afoot, unarmed, unawed before 
a Dlustering ermed giant; and when 
oorpes headlong fp the dust, it 
is the big, i 3 bat here, 
walls, great, royal, tow- 

ang clad in mail, borne aloft 
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in high war-chariots, by huge pranc- 
i trample do i 
ies of plume Devide wader wheal 


and hoof, and slaughter tiny foca by 
scores with the apparent ease of 
butchers fighting lambkins. Oh, it 
needs not the contrast with so divine a 
ionship as David's, to convict of 
poor herojain these heroic conceptions 
ofuncient Misraim. The very nursery 
tales of our distant north, with their 
great-hearted, young giant-killers ; 
with their men that were dragon- 
rovolilen eve an imagery of pestle 
les, have an imagery 
grandeur vainly to be sought for here 
his i ah the true man metal 
such as re-cchoes not hence. 

We were housed at Luxor, when 
fist we settled down there, under the 
tuof of one Mustapha Aga, to whose 
cordial hospitality we shall ever feel 
deeply indebted: for our arrival on 
that ‘vuceasion, at the metropolis of 
Rameses, was under cirrumstances 
which gave a substantial value to a 
kind reception. Adverse winds and 
shnllow sandbanks had impeded ao 
peristently the downward course of 
our comfortable dababeeah, that we 
had wearied of her stationary snug- 
ness, and had left her fur and, 
days some hundred miles and more 
above us; and had embarked y 
the venturesome expedition of bat- 
ting down the Nile, against the wind, 
under a burning sun, in a little open 
‘boat, upon whose benches two Hawa- 
ee st had pulled an oar in racing- 
who 





6 in old times upon Isis, and one 
il kept an i i 
his bag, relieved by an occasional 
“spirt” the long labour of Ali, Fadl, 
and Hassahoo. _emwoged up” up in 
her bows the weary while, gat stal- 
wart oman, cramped in hig 
legs by reason of small space, crossed. 
it _in his temper, if truth must be 
told, hy reason, that cramping i Jocks 
ing out, moodily, for ea 
for what he called “ billigans.” 
By the way, it was u that same 


jan jersey in 


boating craic that for thetiret time thin 
scaron We set eyes itary 
imenof tho great watar lizard King. 

the way from Beni 


Hassan to the 


8 
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for the ready rifle. Many were 
Fee ee ne end isod, an not a 
few the bundles of straws or canes, 
on weeds atirred by the swir! ting eddies 
ing water, wpon which eager 
eyebailsand telescopic lenses had been 
fastened in vain Look-outs were 
weary of looking back, and shaking 
their heads, and answering inquiries 
despondingly, with “Timsah ma 
foeah |” “crocodile is not.” He had 
become a myth te us, that “rerpent 
of old Nile,” ut last, and had passed 
into the category of such phenomena 
in nataral pistory as the maxtor on 
Salisbury Plain, uot to say the sea- 
werpent off Nuntucket. Aa for that 
pitiful solution of the scarcity alluded 
to in a former paper, the disturbance 
of his haunts by the growers of water- 
melons, it was voted a weak inven- 
tion of tho enemy, hy men justly ex- 
asperated at beiug swindled of their 
gaurians. We did, indeed, 
meet one bout, on its return, some- 
wi down by Mantalout, to the 
boom of which the Prussian tourista, 
who owned it, had suspended a brace 
of scaly skins; but, in our wrath, we 
did rmavign those honest Teutons, and 
clung savagely to the depreciatory be- 
Bef that they had bought them out 
of some Arab hut, in the fur upper 
country; or, indeed, had brought them 
out, with frandulent foresight, all the 
way from some museum in the father- 
land. And ev it fared with ua an far 
as Assouan and yet beyond. Ali Dra- 
goman had begun to take us “ov 
grand strienx,” when we avcued him 
of having seen the numerous Croco 
diles to which he deposed, ubout the 
same time of night as he beheld the 
efreets which stoned him at 
Eaneh, He would twirl his mous- 
tache and mutter ungrily coucerning 
the ‘trastworthiness of a Moslem’s 

‘wo 
But on this boating expedition it 
fell, one afternoun, that we were 
pearing Kom Oboe, which we hoped 
to ‘before sundown, and among 
whose ruins we meant to find a rest- 
ing place that night. Mighty hungry 
we, and #0 badly off for game 
it we had actually Iunched upon 
a gpatronomic feat of which 
wo have heard no other Nile 
t boast himeelf. Ali Dragoman, 
squatted in the bows, was nursing that 

moodiness determined by 

legs, at which we have hinted already, 


Ef 


i 


u 
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and was meditating, doubtless, w 
the chances of pickit up, neat Kom 
Onmbo, materials for a fry of “ Béid 00 
Basal,” that is, egge and onions, sufti- 
cient to satisfy the cravinga of seven 
empty mortals, The sportsman of our 
had small shot in both barrels, 

lestined for any pigeon which might 
considera’ come our way, or even 
for another ce of zi if there 
were no help for it, A long, low, 
sandy spit is ehead of and as the 
steerman's eye is w it, “ Holloa ! 
Master Ali,” shouts he : “ what's that 
white there, out on the tongue of 
Jand ?”” 

“?*Normous billigan (pelican), sar. 
Put in thore big shots quick |" 

Hasty pluy with ramrod, ecrew 
end downwards; amall shot drawn, 
aud swan ditto substituted. Boat 
moves along, cunningly steered under 
a bunk for concealment; tremen- 
dous “spirt” put on, but with oars 
dipped gingerly, and vo feathering 
to muke splashy noises. Now for it, 
helm hard up, aud sweep into the 
streum within a few yards of pelican. 
Ob, consternation and rage | with the 
rifle locked up in a box in the bottom 
ofthe boat. Wretched Ali! how can 
your cyes have played yon such a 
trick{ "It is uo gleam from the white 
Trenst of a pelican which greets oar 
gaze, but the glistening from theunder 
scales of a monster crocodile, SUDNIDE 
his stomach upon that pleasant 
of slime. “Shooft, shooft, el Tim- 
tah! Nhooft, el Kebeer!” “Sec, see 
the crocodile! aud a whopper, too!” 
yell the despairing Dout’s company, 
a with n flop, and a splarh, and a 
plunge, and a grin of malice, Levia-~ 
than disappears into the flood ; aud all 
that remains of the misadventure may 
be summed up, with uv omis- 
xions, in the rhyme of the old 
whaler’s song— 
“Oh, she gay’ » fap wit har tall, 

‘She capsized the boat, 
And we lot our five best men ; 
‘Bat we didn’t catch that whale, brave 


at 
Noy te didn’t catch that whale,” 


Ugh! ugh! It would almost have 
served bus right if we dad been cap- 
nized, and some of us 8a] 
thereafer Tite is what cone of ia 
attention one 'B Egyptian 
logy, and trifling with one’s Cartiner 

son. Bad we not read in the 
hand-book of that learned compatriot 


1858.] 


how that Savak, the delty of O; 
with the head of a coocaail, aos 
with Aroeris Apollo the worship of 
the temple for, which = rere then 
steering we not likewise 
rused hia lines of caution comoeraiag 
ing “into the river from a san 
1k where crocodiles abound, as at 
Ombos?” And was it pardonable for 
us to have forgotten utterly our long 
vigilance for the beast, juxt as we 
were nearing the very shrine of his old 
lordship? 

The temple, upon whose walls we 
did not fail to search for and to 
find his hieroglyphic ugliness, stands 
well, ina commanding and, for Feypt, 
@ somewhat unusual position. Placed 
‘upon a small promontory, which ter- 
minates a hog-hacked ridge of higher 
ground, it commands a broad »weep 
of tho river which curves close under 
ita base, and from the portico a 
wide landscape is visible. It must 
have been a Greek eye, we ta! a 
which pitched upon po picturesque 
2 site: the date of foundation, and 
the Greek imeription which ecom- 
memorates it, warrant the surmise ; 
for that informs us that “the in- 
fan’ andl vavalry atationed in the 
Ombite nume have erected the shrine, 
for the welfare of King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra, his sister.” Yes, 
some Greek selected tho site, whose 
eye was Greck enoush to understand 
what the view of the temple should 
gain from its standing up here, and 
not down upon the neighbouring flats, 
But we would almost hope he was a 
Macodonian Cireck, not of the real 
Hellenic blood. Somehow or other 
it ques against ovr grain to think of 
a real Hellene, with his critical judg- 
ment and keen eye for beauty, con- 
nenting to set up a crocadile-headed 

od as a tutelar deity. The riustic 

an was a sufficient departure from 
the {ype of eaqubite grace in the outer 
attritutes of hunanized divinity for 
any man who was of kin to Phidias 
and Praxiteles. These hideous Egyp- 
tian types munt have revolted them. 
So one is teapted to think at times, 
© Greoka, Greeks! not seldom bere 
have we marvelled and fretted of 

Egyptianizing. That your 

Bros, slid abou is 
done partly from icy, part 
from want of the real ies etic in- 
stinct, lonable, and little 








is 
8 deed as 3 but that the 
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Greck, whose chisel, instinct with the 

RenBe jen grace, beaut 

freed from thelr bot in aul 
ents 


had freed from their bon 
blocka of marble such em! 
of them—that he should have owned 
allegiance to these dull, heavy, life- 
Jess, unlovely granite or san 1e 
images of Egypt—that is unbearable. 

Osiris, with his ch fool’a cap 
on, and little fails in d, after 
Olympian Zeus, with the ambrosia) 
curls, wielding forked lightnings | 
Isis, with a cow's head, after 
Athene, in her royalty of wisdom 
and maidenhood! And platter-faced 
Athor, with suucer eyes and flat ears, 
whose heads at Denderah surmount 
the pillars, with a kind of handker- 
ef turban asa boffer between them 
1 the ponderous stone roof 1 
em -after the Anadyomene, ir 
Aphrodit?, whose very tresses in the 
marble ate vilken, and wet with drop. 
ping »ca pearls, as attendant Cupi 
frolic on dolphins at her rosy feet. 
O Greeks, Greeks! How shall we 
forgive you that ¢ 

Thore very dolphins do suggest into 
what minute detail of reprouf we 
wight carry the contrasta. If to 
Medive were in polities bitterest of re- 
proaches for a Greck-born man, what 
shall we say of Egyptianizing in the 
syiutbolism of art (> UO Greeks! if ye 
came here on any such business, ye 
should have come to dictate laws, not 
tohend to them. Oh, dear} oh, ! 
‘We must own, indeed, ourselves to a 
half-reluctant subniission to Mr. Rus- 
kiws uncivil dictatorship in esthetics. 
He snubs, he scolds, he vilipends ; we 
cower and subinit, with a half-con- 
sciousness it is fur our good. We very 
humbly and very sincerely acknow- 
ledge our admiration for much which 
in prv-Raphaelite ; we think no small 
leer of Mr. Hunt, and very strong 
bottled alo, indeed, of Mr. Millaia : 
but, oh, dear! oh, dear! we are very 
sorry : we couldn't quite stand it in 
Egypt, when we came across Greek 
names of founders, and patrons, and 
artists, and amateurs, We couldn’t 
puite stomach a return to real pre- 
ot ongrol art ecording: to" ganas 

BaCTO 40001 ine 

ante-Praxitelean antecedent 

We did not like Savak's crocodile 


instead of Arion’s dolphin; no, nor 
ball headed, pot belied vultures tae 
stead of Jove's awful bird, with ruf- 
fied feathers and eagle claws. The 








prefer to the bobbin 
inted on the wall. Pe 
, for all he wus a ; 
more parraing carbiem, to oar mit 
then a big dun, le, though graven 
Gara gemlikes maguifed bug, and 
decorated by the pompous name of 
Scarabreus. As for the lyre of Phoe- 
bus, or the barbiton of a Muse, it en- 
its our eye far otherwise than 
that pictured Egyptian instrument, 
which in shape appears a crosa be- 
tween a soup-ladie and a banjo, 
‘And, to come lower down, the rimplent 
cup or patera, traved on a Samian 
vase, exreln immeasurably that queer 
and mystic punch-bow] which we have 
noted scores of times on the cartouches 
of Theban tombs, walking about npon 


once, is a far 


two red legs, like a French portrid ge, 
ora Roman “ Monsignore™ in his best 
silk stockin 


But what has all this to do with 
our being hospitably received at Luxor 
our friend Blustapha, and 
comfortably lodged by him in one 
apartment of the rooniy house which 
he has built him within the precincts 
of ite ancient temple, whose nohle 
pillars form a portico such as few 
mev’s mansions can boast } Why, juat 
this: that broiling all day, for a week 
or 80, down those crocodile bunks in 
a jolly boat, and sleeying all night in 
the sand, with two folds of a plaid 
over one’s face, as a precaution against 
moon-blindness, and lunching upon 
zikraks, and supping upen limited erga 
and onion, with oceusional flape of 
Arab bread, like limp bannocks, had 
Prepared the wax of our minds to re- 
geive a deep and distinct, and durable 
impression of the kind reception met 
with under Mustapha’s sheltering 
roof, and yen his restorative divans. 
What if that roof has its bate? 
‘One is soon used to their fluttering, 
aad there is no cross of the vampire 
blood in their veins, raoat happily ; 
for if the blood-sucking in 
roof-haunters wereat ail proportioned 
$0 their size, 28 compared with the 
of the divans, we certainly 
not have survived to pen these 
‘What if an occasional spider 








‘acTOss 
ind, as for the little active y: 
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of the Ji longlegs order dances 
along the Seale ‘e bless him, for 
he ig im pureuit of fies, who make hot 
daytime as little bearable as fleas do 
the sultry night; in return for which 
benefits, we, who have an agonini 
serigereeeiaie sae 
our Nile-boat from ‘ing 8) 
whose legs would have TMtreddied 
an ordinary checse plate. And 
low-skinned 
“gecko,” or lizard, that other sworn 
foe of Domitian’s favourite game, the 
common house fly, we always watched 
him with a curious interest, and won- 
dered at the dainty littlc cushions on 
his tors, which art as exhaustive air- 
suckers, and keep bin from obeying 
jownward tendencies of gravita- 
as he ruus along the ceiling ;— 

appy circumstance for the suorer on. 
the «ivan below, if, a8 the story rans, 
contuct with his skin blisters the 
humun epidermis, and if his expres- 
sive Arab name be not on exprexsive 
calumpy, running thus, “the Father 
of Leprosy.” Sunrise would some- 
timen see Us perched upon the steps 
of Bustapha’s house, wnder the mas- 
sive architrave of the great pile 5 
but it was too far across the Nile 
flood and the plain for the strains of 
the vocal Memnon to reach our 
even had he once again, in these de- 
generate days, found the first bars of 
a love song in his stony breast, to 
pour forth ax the roay-fingered morn- 
ing caine }reping over the lofty sand- 
stone hilla 

Neither his music nor hin magni- 

tude could reach us over at Luxor : 


“Sedet mternumque redebit." 


Wherefore, remembering (a8 well wa 
may, living next deur hut one to a 
morque) the adage concerning Maho- 
met and the mountain, we vet off one 
fine morning on @ visit to hira and to 
big compeer. 

These colossi are rmall- enough, 
mind _ you, till you come near them: 
therefore we spake of their magnitude 
not reaching us. Seen fr Luxor 
they ave dwarfed, by the masa of sand- 
stone cliffs bohind them, and the wide 
extent of the noble plain on which 

hey are down, en those 

gapa between such monuments 
as remain out on that western 
Terese whee freanicoreny 


= etHabou 
the pedestals of the 








and from both to 
great inysterivus 
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statues, many fabrics were crowded 
fide by side—before thove Persian 
“ Sappers and Miners” had tilted over 
Ramesea, and so forth, we 
doubt not there were many objets to 
give measure and roportia and a 
certain harmony of , to “tho two 
big stone men in poriwigs, seated 
there so grand and stately, side by 
side. But those are wanting as it is; 
end till you get round them, and put 
thom between is, and the aky, and 
have the line of the distant hills on 
the far off eastern bank, just ander 
their chin, there ix no help for it, but 
you must think them wondrous small, 
and marvel how they pirked up their 
coloasal reputation. Closeunderthei, 
matters ate different, Indeed. Crave, 
and grand, sud portentous enough are 
they; awful, even in respect of their 
periwigs ; cologsal ond portentous peri- 
wiga, very like— we have even vow the 
wood-cut under our eye—the “ perra 
ne & le Briyadiore,” in the tue of 
0 “Ancient Masters” of pseudo 
capillary art. Yes! there was a reab 
sense of avletmnity, xo long ax we aut 
beneath the soles of their monstrous 
feet, aud watched the little Arub pou- 
aants clamber up their stupendens 
shina, We could fancy them lords 
then of all that outaprowl waving xen 
of vorn, great genii of the hurvest, sit- 
ting by to rule its inguthering ; but 
‘we never gut lialf-n-mile or more clear 
of their shadows, than there crept 
over ua agin the irreverent appre- 
hension of majestic warecrowa, net up 
to keep awuy the birds from all that 
wheat. Well, wo rode on thence, 
along the base of the hills, burrowed 
and tuoncllod by countless burying 
places, amonyst the heaps, and even 
iu the chambers of which are the 
dwellings of the men of Goorneh and 
othors, converning whom more anon. 
We rolls oo iol wo Reni to abe: 
opening of the rocky, gravelly le, 
int tho bottoin of which are the re- 
nowned tombe of the Kings, the fa- 
mous Zvplyyecof theuld Greek touriate. 
‘a rode on, aud as we recall the tem- 
perature of that ride, we bethink our- 
selves of longthening the title of these 
papers, and heading thus in full 
te present number :—‘ Hides upon 
Mules and Donkeys, by Oue of them- 
selves.” Who but one of the - 
eared tribo could ever have 
of voming hither till after the sun was 
down ai evening, or before he 
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to turn out in the morning % 
We ht of likening that defile to 
a stew-pan; but there ise notion of 
moisture about the image revoltingly 
false and inapplicable. It was more 
like a gridiron, with a Dutch oven an. 
top of the substance ‘We 
hoisted an umbrella sk after 
the usual parasol fashion, but that 
only served to make us more pai iv 
conscious of the reflected heat radia- 
ting upwards from the scorched 
ground. We held our umbrella next 
Bpike downwards, to inter that 
heat radiating from below, Then was 
a fine time for sidelung darts of caloric, 
from the rock faces, right and left ; 
to say nothing of the gimlet-like 
which came perpendicularly, Oh, 
dear! what port of weather had they 
when they buried Rameses up this 
way? ‘anty the sun-strokes on 
kers in the procession. Depend 
upon it, they must have bad a torch- 
light funeral | 
And yet, (lear reader, we heheld one 
ight upon that torrid ride which 
anight well repay us for the cireum- 
stance of the ill-chosen hour, We 
gazed, as one hus sung, 
“Sheer up the fathomlese, transparent blue,” 


upon a strip of sky, which from the 
contrast to the tawny precipices 
between which the vision was con- 
fined until it reached it, seemed to 
gain depth and transparency, light- 
neas and colouring, inconcoivable ; 
and across that beautiful chasm, came 
auiling and soaring countless hosts of 
cranes and vultures, their very sub- 
stance sceming refined and glorified 
in all that flooding sunshine, and in 
that dizzy distance, until they showed 
less like birds in air than like those 
translucent creatures which we see 
floating in the clear sapphire of a 
‘wondrous calm at sea, 
em, now for the Tombe of the 
in, 
‘e are the lest man that would 


with to write a “Comic handbook of 


Egyptian antiquities ;? but having 
und ‘en to give account of our im- 
‘pressions honestly, we must confess 
that we give in “adhesi 
French say, to the sentiments of that 
Epiphaniaa, who scrawled bis sum- 
mary of them two thousand years 01 


t more 86>, at the bottom of Tomb No, 
could Wilkinson deceete that sepulchral 
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excavation, which the Romans called 
FE EE ed aay thi 
who avy thing 
about any Egyptian mununonts, 
Iknows that for centuries their surfaves 
have been used as pages of an enor- 
mous “livre des yoyageurs,” on which 
fools have scribbled in vuried charac- 
tere and languages, and off which, it is 
also fair to suppose, many wiser men 
could not keep the point of their 
atylua, pen or bowie knife aa the ease 
may At this nt writing, 
‘unless acraped off within a few weeks, 
the prenamen and patronymic of one 
“ George Button, of London,” ailorns, 
in letters six inches loug, the pedestal 
of Pompey’s pillar at Alexandria ; 
whilst high up on the left leg of the 
voral Memnun, up at Thebes, we 
noticed an ancient Attic inscription, so 
neatly done as to suggest the notion, 
that “if that Memmou indeed be 
Danaus, as some scholar hold, 
Danaus'’s mamma was caref about 
the neat marking of his heroic stock- 
ings. Romans of Cweer's day and 
Romans of Cardinal Gomalvi's have 
acrawled upon the rame wall, ak we 
saw at Phile. Fierce French Re- 
ublicans have scratched! naines with 
Payonet points, ander which how 
knives, as we have hinted, have 
scratched the names of more peaceful 
republican visitors from Richmond, 
Va., and Boston, Mas, US. Greck 
sophists have Ieft memorials counter- 
signed in a way by Hert Profeasorn 
“ out of Deutaeliland,” quite a match 
for them in the sophistical line : 








itia needless to add that(ireat-Britinh: 
names, such as grace the golden payes 
of a tke, a Laxlge, or a Debrett, 


gleam graciously fren these historic 
walls, backed, after the atout Great- 
British fashion, by H. M. frithfut 
Commons in great foree, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinwm, Perhaps, some day, 
when all the hieraglyphics have been 
deciphered, and the last nearabwns has 
‘been grubhed out of the torabs, some 

defatigable archwologian will publit 
an enormous book of polyglot Fasti, 
a compendium of these irregular in- 
scripti in ten volumes folio. 
Drier books than these would make 
bave found favour with readers before 


now. 
Mr. Stavley does not fail to note 
lias interost” 








the * pee in ;” attaching to 
the ion left behind hy one of 
the “Early travellers :°— 
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It was the torch bearer of the Hleu- 
sinian Mysteries who records that he 
visited these tombs, ‘many years after 
the divine Plato, thanks ‘to the gods 
and to the most pions Em; Constan- 
tine, who afforded him tikes favour” it 
is written in the vacant pace under the 
figure of a wieked soul returning from 
the presence of Osiris in the form of » 
pig, which probably arrested the atten- 
tion of the Athenian by reminding him 
of his own mysterica. Such = confluence 
of religions—of various religious assocl- 
athons—could hardly elsewhere be found; 
a Greek priest philosopher recording his 
adanration of the Keyptian worship in 
the time of Constantine, on the cve of 
the abvlition of both Greek and Egyp- 
tian religion by Christianity.” 

Very just and forcible ; but we go 
for Epiphunius. His insenption, dear 
reader, you will find on the right-hand 
wall of the little chapel or adytum, 
at the very bottom of the tomb of 
Neunnon, and it runs thus :— 


"Emigaving icropqon obser & Wavpaca 
nn Tov ABov. 


Meaning, dear Miss Crinoline, as 
under »~ 

“1, Epiphanius, ‘did’ my tombs of 
the Kins; and can't say much for 
any thing Dut the stone.” 

Xow, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in a 
spirit of criticiam sv shallow and 
superficial. a» to make one wonder 
whether Niebubr be a scaled book 
to him, and Arnold's Thucydides or 
Roman history Pamphlets uncut u] 
his table ; Sir Gardiner, we say, 
ventured tu characterize tho writer as 
“a morane old gentleman,” and his 
writing as “a Juconic and ul-natured 
remark.” We feel it o& a personal 
insult. That Epiphanius, depend upon 
it, wee a man of sound sense, nice 
discrimination, cultivated taste, and 
expressive wit, a man who might 
almost have contributed to Maga 
certain admirable papers on aspects 
of Egypt, to which our keen sense of 
inodesty would prevent us from 
alluding more explicitly. 
ane aw nothing to admire * bu 

stone,” meuning the aurcophagus,” 
saith Sir Gardiner. Well! the sar- 
cophagus ts worthy of admiration, » 
grand coffin of granite, worthy to 
coffin, if herors must be coffined, some 
far more heroic dead than the num- 
mified fifth Raneses whom itenclosed, 
and whose title of Mi-Amun brings 
back our sheep-faced monsters from 
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Karnak unpleasantly to mind. He 
edmired the sarcophagus; well, so 
aa wey4 erent deat more than we 
[mired that ous pig picture, 
which, according to Mie Stanley’ 
touched tho reverend gentleman from 
Eleusia with admiring rominiscences 
of Sunday evenings at hume. That 
sychosis was a protesxyne libel 
upon the soul-subduing truths of 
judginent to come and life bereufter, 
end the pictured representation of it 
here is in adinirable keeping. Oniria, 
unless we mistake, has been weighing 
the man’s actions, but the pig's proxi- 
wity to the balance suggests a notion 
that he has just stopped out of it, and 
that a caleulation of how many seore 
of bacon he will ent up into, has been 
the matter in debate 5 we wust add, 
to the credit of the artist, that be isa 
“nate slip of a pig” enough, a credit- 
able “ boreen ;” black, with a touch 
of the “ Berkshire” apparently. 
Again, we say, we have no desire 
to indite, nor could tolerate, a 
comic bandtwok to Thehes ; bat hu 
muut be aningularly ‘ituted mind 
upon whom the ludicrous anomalies 
that Bo ytian sacred and fanereal 
art should fail to make impression. 
Hear Mr. Stunley once ore, a grave 
and thoughtful tourist, if any he mor 
“The chief thought that strikes one 
at Ipsambal and elsewhere ix, the ra- 
pidity of transition in the Eyyptian wor- 
ship, from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. The goils niternate between the ma- 
jesty of antediluvian angels and the gro- 
‘tesquencss of pro-Ailamite monsters, 
By what strange contradiction could the 
ame eculptors and worshippers have cou- 
ecived the grave and awful forme of Ain- 
mon and Osiris, and the ludicrous images 
of gods in ail shapes, in the heavens 
e earth, and in the waters un- 























in 
der the earth,’ with head. of hawk, and 
crocodile, and jackal, and ape? What 
must bave been the mind and muscles of 
anation who could worship, asat Thebes, 
in thy assemblage of hundreds of colossal 
Pashts (the sacred cats)?” 


What,indecd? Only we must take 
exception at the very exception made 
in favour of the “grave and awful 
forme of Aminon and Osiria,” whose 
stupendous look of unwise solemnit 

nd acif-ustinfantion, is to our faci 
muscles more irritating than any 
other embodiment of the grotemue. 
Those very excepted forms justify the 
profound remark of our friond Epi- 
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phanius, “there is very little to ad- 
mire about them except the stone,” 


a marvel oftentimes of cutting and of 
nlighit If there be any thing lu- 
licrous about that carnival procession, 


not of beasta, mind you —who in their 
own brute nature, may and do have 
grace and gnity but of men mas- 
querading in jal masks, then what 
business have Ammon and Osiris to sit 
by and look so preternaturally solemn, 
aa if their doing so did not make them 
chief tomfools of all the tomfoolery? 
Epiphsuius admired the stone: well 
he might! but pray why should not 
“the stone” mean something more 
than even that admirable case of gran- 
ite? Why should it not mean the 
tunnelling and vaulting cut in the 
solid limestone, the deep descents, the 
pillared haltx, the mystic side chapels, 
all that excavation which engineering 
skill and patient workman’s toil have 
carried down deeper into the bowela 
of arth than grubbing explorers have 
yet reached |” That 2s grand, that is 
awful, that 7s admirable, even for the 
children of the race that has exca- 
vated the Box tunnel, and of the cen- 
tary which is worming its way from 
Gaul into Italy, through the Alps of 
the Mont-Cenia. 

Explored by the dim light of a few 
tupers, that great aulterranean laby- 
rinth, those marvellous palaces of 
death, inspire awe and adtniration 
fuw; but ouce light candies enough to 
get a clear view of the painti: ou 
the wall, and the sense of ridicule 
prevails, not unmingled, in many 
casca, with disgust. 

They say that out of jan art 
grew the art of Greece. rhaps it 
was ro; out of that dismal procession 
of bua, and vipera, and crocodiles, 
and little formal in queer caps, 
handing on the folds of monstrous 
snakes to one another, all along the 
walls of three rooms, perhaps, and up 
a staircase, where his head may be 
seen; out of these convolutions may 
have crept the terrible serpent forms 
whieh enlace the agonies of 
and bis hapless sons; and some of 
those fanny little crocodile hunters 
may nace been franaforrned | _ the 
exquisit oe of the Apol uroe- 
tones, Wewil not dispute the point ; 
Tut we will assert that the legitimate 
development of much in Egyptian art 
imust needs have led by an easier and 
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atasighter road to the famous willow- hint, « by our inner 

pattern on the -platos. ti id 
Ree on ae Ee Chi eof lunch a very Lite bit 20, 


‘inesery” 
abous the form, the colour, the senti- 
ment of things Egyptian. We are 
quite certain that when successful 
old diggers of the “Flowery Nation” 
Australia, shall take to using the 
new line of steamers, vid Ceylon and 
the Red Sea, aa Anglo-Australians do 
so readily ; when they, too, shall come 
holiday-touring up the Nile, the artists 

of the days of Ramescs and Amn- 
will at last, after so many cen- 
have found an appreciating and 
pathetic public once again. We 
don't believe in the refutation of the 
idea which once grew up ubout early 
tian intercoune with China, and 
to scorn the clumay attempts 
to nae of the evidence of the litrle 
Chines buttles found in Eyyptian 
tomba, 
Having spoken our mind ao freely 
about the internal decorations of these 
ingly tombs, we ber leave to say 
‘that we are not of such meurious mind 
as to take no interest iu that part of 
them which perpetuates what was 
once livin, pt, in the depths of 
the dead. Bes "e grave, Nothing is 
more curious, nothing more conplete, 
than the detailod and full exactitude 
wherewith the arta ant arms, the in- 
strumentrond adommentnof peace and 
war, of public and of private hfe, are 
revealed to ua here un stuceo, which, 
after years hy the thouzand, secius 
ecarcely stiffened from under the pe. 
terer'e hand, and in colouns, which we 
fancy cannot yet have dnedl off the 
paleste of the painter. On such niut- 
tera, however, Words are wasted unless 
in explanation of accompanying de- 
signa; which being the case, we will 
come up out of the tombs altogether. 
No! we won't; for even now we ace 
and feel that the sun’s rays have not 
got alant eaough to muke things plea- 
nant outride, We therefure will sit 
ourselves down here, just far enough 
Within the 
Bameses the third, to keep ourselves 
in the shade; and since, m the first 
small chamber of it, on the left, a kit- 
then is depicted, wherein the royal 
cooks may yet be seen, 
ing His Majesty's “potage aux 
Heats” Lnchting bled oon aed 
ily 8 Co 
woe es ‘biscuits, 


ite, we will take the 


rE 





ings of guests 
two bee em ied for the twain Hawe- 
jeea of which our party consisted, 
‘third of our number having gune, with 
an asinine recklesaness exceeting our 
own, in such sunshine, quail shooti 
in the Inpins. Ali Dragoman, “ 
on his Theban tombs, was at Luxor; 
but we hail picked up a local guide 
on this side the Nile--then there was 
a big hobbledchoy who hud brought 
a goulleh of water, two small donke: 
boys in hare toes and shirt, “ Aral 
fashion, Sar;” and a little “ Araby 


mnid, 








” their sister, on whom no eri- 
treaties of ours could prevail tomake 
her turn back from the weary way, 
and the scorching of whose httle bare 
brown feet upon the hot limestone, 
moved onr pity te the pitch, that we 
foreed her at last, “‘nolens volens,” ta 
“wet up behind” one of the beasta 
we bestrode. Poor little delicate-fea- 
tured Mariam, with wistful eyes, 
how lncky was it for thee, that wo 
had stuffed a mapplementary orange 
or two in our pockets at starting this 
mormug. With that rich golden fruit 
in hand, which grows not up eo near 
the tropic ax at Thebes, thy share of 
the meal in the tombs seemed queenly 
tothee. Just as we fell-to, there ap- 
peared an eighth addition to our pic- 
nic party —a venerable ancient, whose 
Inshy eyebrows and canny cust of 
feature, made him look like au old 
Seo Wurat brown, with a tur- 
lnm on. He curried on his arm a bas- 
ket, over which a napkin was neatly 
folded, suggesting thoughts of hot 
pies, or, at ay te, of suiue welcome 
accexmon to the “provend” in hand. 
Ree luck however : a folded 
in was a mummy cloth : ant ie 

it concealed | “Atteekas,” as 

he pronounced it, ur “antiques” for 








Into the toh of sale. 


Deferring considerations of barter, 
we bid him welcome somewhat rue- 
fully, and the favour of his com- 


y to meh. Very goed oom; 
Eowover, st turned out to be, an very 


good-humou! did he bear the fun 
which we poked at him in emashed 
Arabic—hroken is too mild a word— 


concerning the genuinences age 
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of Hie attockan {Yo contrived te ‘with, so minchs care fie thie 
make him understand, as he fate, Process 
his curiositios of carved orterra chads the brain, a 





‘all, of home manufacture, you may read in the ei 

fared By him and the two or threo chapter of the second book of Hero- 
lozen children, which he boasted that dotus ;—but we were cut to the heart 
nine wives hed borne him. “Yon by a much more feeling of 
make them, friend, in the dull tenderness at bebo! amot one 
summer season, when there are no desecrated relica, swathed in finen— 


stream 


ited 

too!” he plunged his hand into the 
depth of the basket, and bringing up 
by its poor scanty locks of hair, the 
grinning head of » human mummy, 
Eiquired, triumphantly, “Well, then, 
what do you call that?” “Ras ubos 
al beebee!” we replied instan- 
ter--"The head of thy grandfather, 
friend !"—and. then we pelted 
im with such words as “malth,” salt, 
and “dokkhan,” smoke ; and, in fact, 
him of having “kippered” an 
smugtter from the Juveniles in wets 

r m the juveniles, in whiel 
at Inst, the “auld loon” himself joined 
heartily. When gravity was some- 
what restored, we embarked upon a 
much lesa successful attempt to re- 
prove him seriovaly for the pursuit of 
that horrid body-snatching trade, 
which he defended by the grand old 
plea, “il faut que tout le monde vive, 
monaieur :” and when we endeavour- 
ed to trouble hia mind with an allu- 


sion to the indignant efreets of the drous 


dead, he expresaed hia scepticism in 
respect of “ with such a 
“canny glint” in his “ee,” and such 
hy ““preceesion” in his tone, that 
for all he spoke Arabic, we could 
almost depose to his having said— 

“Hech, sire! gin you're a; in’ ot 
‘bogies, I’m no sae muckle skeered o’ 
them, I've had thretty of thom puir 
mummy bodies on my shelves these 
mony yeara—and I canna say [vo 
been ower fashed wi’ bogies anent 
them!” 

A fine commentary, truly, upon that 

im 








whose naphtha-stained rolls could not 
conceal its little phanp and rounded 
outline—the hand of an Egyptian 
baby. Poor little darling, how much. 
better had thy weeping mother for-® 
bidden the embalmers to do their fu- 
tile office, how much better hadst thou 
been laid unembalmed in the kind); 
‘owom of earth, there gently to rar 
the law: “dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return!” 

Before we fairly set out u our 
homeward way, another individual 
presented himself at the entrance ofthe 
tomb, who proved to be the first-born 
of old Mohammed, and cross enough 
he looked at finding his res 
rent had forestalled him in the market 
of antiquities. However, upon oonvor- 
sation, it appeared that he was pos- 
sessed of a little imago ofa certain aort, 
which we were anxious to Te 5 
but the desired object was at home af 
Goorneh, and he proposed that while 
the beasts went round another way, 
with Mariam and her brothers, our- 
selves shoukt go thither afoot, by a 
short ent which he should show us, 
Now, the defile in which these won- 

tombe are situate, ia a regular 
“cul-de-aac ;” and as the limestone 
cliffs appeared to rise, sheer and pre- 
cipitous, wherever we cast our eyes, 
‘we were curious to see and profit by 
tho short cut in question; we, there- 
up ® 
Sein eet 
mt jer, leading straight 
the fave “ef the chit “well Reotah 
Mohammed climbed in the van, our- 
selves came Fading after in the contre, 
and Omar, the surly, brought uy 
feat, lower down, it was real dimb- 
ing, fin, and toe; if the path ex- 
isted in the olden time, we should 
imagine was peculiar to the votaries 
of Pasht, the cat-goddem, Moham- 
Pied springinoss "vas gurprising foe 
yeare, more one 
considersthatthe basket of“ ‘" 
was ewinging at his back Of 
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fTowmmy’s he which, descri 
rapid me ae cote downwards into 
the precipice, O—a! Rasak! Heads 
below, friend Omar! shouted we, aa 
‘bounding like a cannon ball from crag 
to crag, the Pharaonic cranium shaves 
by the skull of that astonished indi- 
vidual. It was too ludicrous; the 
puzzled look of the old father from 
above, the still more puzzled look of 
3 his enc ered gon from underneath, 
“the bound and rebound of the poor 
truant head, and the rattling of the 
pebbles it disto: as it went, all set 
us off in a cruel fit of laughter, till 
we were almost in danger of timb- 





ling off the ledge on which we reated, and 


in an involuntary pursuit. 

But wo had something better than 
this hearty roar to reward us for the 
scramble. Once upon the overlang- 
ing platform, we could look down,upon 
one side, into the treeless, herhleas, 
sun-scorched ravine, ominous of death 
in that dried-up dusty form which it 
puts on under an Egyptian sky; whilst 
on the other, between the mountain 
on the side of which we stand and 
the distant chain with its pyramidal 
cones~—shutting in the horizon by 
a screen of lilac shaded with colder 
blue—lies outstretched the magnifi- 
cent plain of Thebes, which the Nile- 
flood ig bisecting, its waters redden- 
ing with the glow of sunsct, almost 
as if the rod of Moses outstretched 
were turning them once more into 
blood. This is one of those noble 
panoramas which make a lasting 
im ion upon the mind of the 
vbeholder-~of which in after-day 
memory will not seldom unrol! the 
map before him. Upwards and y 
we mounted from that platform, till 

» far and near nothing could intervene 
to hinder the swoop of vision. We 
marvel if ever, in his lifetime, one of 
the. mighty kings who slept, coffined 
in granite, in those vast sepulchral 
geilecicn down here beneath our feet, 

id ever come and sit him down to 
meditate upon this height at evenit 
thought bare, awollen,’ whiyen 

ve swol wi 
“Tam Pharaoh; and the poring 

- Hons, whose habitations are vutapread 
‘beneath my feet, tremble at my nod 

and avg upon a zmile of mine.” Oh, 
these goodly sight was that plain 


{Oot. 
for a ¢ conqueror and ruler of 
men a Took upon ita natural ‘fea- 
tures yet remain unaltered; and of ite 
great and stately human edifices there 


still remain gigantic relica, 


images can almost detach themselvea 
from the eye on whose retina they 
linger and take their own place in the 
landscape. The tall flagstaffe may 
seem to be set up again; the gilt 
, Which tipped them to flash 
aun from afar; the fij ban- 
ners to flap in the evening b and 
to fall listless as it fell. the broad 
bosom of the river, rafts, and punt 
boats, and 
8 are still distinct upon the brain, 
t seem to dart across or to go 
slowly down ; whilst intermingled 
among the white sails, here and 
there, can be distinguished the silken 
bravery, the gorgeous embroideries, 
the fringes and the tassels on the 
saile of the kingly and priest! gal 
leys, intricate with carving ‘and. che- 
quered with gilding and colour from 
stem to stern. In the suburbs may 
be discerned the gardens laid out 
“foursquare,” as our old English Bi- 
ble language has it, with formal rows 
of cyprenses and palm trees interven- 
ing; the water of whose central tank 
and parallel rills sends fitful gleams 
of reflection from amidst the matted 
reen of - mantle of lotus leaves and 
ringing of papyrus. long the it 
roads % which lead to the massive Pro- 
pyle a se trent walle of bapared 
gat el you may track, by the 
rapid whirlwind of dust which fol- 
lows them, the course of those gaudy 
chariots ; on the heads of whose three 


steeds, galloping abreast, ou ma 
catch almost the flutter the ostrich 
plumes. The long lines of laden camels 
sidle away to let them pass; so do 
the long lines of those sadder cara- 
vans, the red-skinved, fair-haired cay 
tives, orthe: Toally headed negrochi 

in leopard skins, whose lively present- 
ment we have seen on the mtariod walls 
‘below, marching, buund by one long 
chain from neck to neck, guarded by 
soldiers clad in helmets of s' 
workmanship flat steel caps and hi, 






conical tur armed with spear, 
- and shield, and’ club, and lance, and 
bow,and dagger of cruelly varied form. 


1858.) 
Great breadths of ripening corn are 
apreed, outaide the belt of in 
e suburbs, which surround the city. 
No illusion is wanting to see this: over 
that yellow dial of abundance the 
lengthening shadows of the twin co- 
Joss; are marking now the rapid wane 
of day. Among the corn-fields there 
are now, as there were doubtless then, 
thickets of acacia, where birds twitter 
and roost: groves likewise of the 
palms, which bear the date cluster, 
and the fragrant nut of the “doom.” 
One ore glance at the river: w 
‘wards it } the thought into the 
far tropical forests beyond the farthest 
cataract, where roam the ponderous 
elephants, whose ivory gives panels 
for the royal throne of a Rameses, 
and where, from fabled mountain 
run down those streams whose san 
haa given gold for the treasury of 
Rhampsinitus. Downward, it leads 
the same thought past Memphis, and 
ita abject garden ground of the fruit- 
fal Delta, to that. Naucratis, where 
ships of foreign traders from acrossthe 
dlue sea bring materials for the craft 
and manufacture of cunning Egyptian 
jans—Naucratia and Pelusium, 
the Canton and Macao of this Chinese 
empire of the classic world. Ah! 
little marvel, if gazing hence, a Rame- 
ees, an Osirei, an Anunoph, felt the 


swelling and heard the whisper of the 
thought which might e a big 
heart burst, “Iam Pharaoh.” There 


Jay “No-Amon, that wassituateamon; 
the rivers, that had the waters roun: 
about it, whose rampart was the 
sea” —El Bahr, or the sea, to this day 
the native name of the great Nile 
flood—“and her wall was from the 
aoe.” Yes! we were sketching, but 
yesterday, down there, bebind the 
cactus thicket at Luxor, tho ruins of 
ita majestic masonry! “ taped ory and 
it were her atren; nd it was 
infinite. Put and Lubim were thy 
helpers.” “Yea! there lies No-Amon, 
I am Pharaoh, the child of the 
San, ruler and lord, high exalted, ehin- 





‘sathere no warning then, no cloud 
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to bri in the heaven of a Pha- 
Taoh’s foo Fae bees of all this splen- 
dour? What isthat great atrest down 
the leading artery of all the - 
throbbing veins which verge and con- 
centre towarda the heart of the great 
city? What is that line, the track of 
which the centuries have not effaced, 
which is direct as fate, though it be 
Jong as sometimes the stroke of fate’s 
decree? It leads from the great hall 
of Assembly own ie pepe of 
hinxes, crosses the Nile, and comes 
tp hitherward. Look straight along it, 
Pharaoh! it comes from thy palace- . 
gate. Look straight along; then turn, 
and eee where it abuts, Here, on the 
ning of the tortuous defile; along 
the winding of which, Oh Pharaoh! 
they shall carry thee to thy tomb! 
We turned to come down; and under- 
neath our feet we noticed, and we 
stooped to pick them up, tiny sea- 
shel trified. Exquisite ‘their groov- 
ings, licate beyond expression their 
volutes. They were here in the my- 
riad years, may be, before the first 
gatherings of that human society over 
an ant heap of whom Rameses did 
rule; and they came there, it may 
be, some myriad years after they had 
lain on the silted sand beneath a pri- 
mieval sea. 

Iam Pharoah t Oh! weak image of 
a Kingship of eternal might, and truth, 
and wisdom, and of a goodness of 
which least of all a Pharaonic king- 
dom was a type. 

Oh stu ous ruins in the Plain, 
of what a littleness are ye the record ! 
Yet society, and government, and pro- 
gress,and achievement, and endurance, 
are no myths, and these tiny shells 
over al and ax aaperatnlie 4 
over all, and an im; able H 
in the faith of which tl the creature 0 
a day can say with confidence, even 
of things human— 


“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one incroam | 


ing rans, 
And oughta of men are widened with 
‘the process of the suns,* 
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THE SEAMAN'’S HOME. 


‘Wink let the venturous sea-bird 
A gpock on ocean's bosom cast ; 

Touch with white breast the whiter foam, 
And shriek before the rising blast. 


But give her, when her wing is weary, 
A home beyond the cliff's bare verge, 


‘That, reating in her rocky 
‘Her eye tay scan the rolling’ surge. 
ond where bravest sea-bird dares, 
e seaman’s eager prow has driven; 


And far beyond the line that bears 
The mingled blue of sea and heaven, 


‘His ship has drifted to the gale, =~ 
‘Where many a night the full round moon 
Saw but herself, and that white sail, 
Ger all the central ocean strewn. 


‘Where many a night each cold pale star 
‘Looked kindly on his lonely watch, 


Telling of ge homes afar, 

"And lattice lights beneath the thatch. 
He brought the gold of other lan 

He braved the b battle’s stormy =n 


Give him a home where kindly handa 
rock the cradle of his age. 


No Fe d wife may soothe his ries, 

0 le his tottering ; 

‘The honey ‘on the withered leaf, , 
The charms of life are not for him. 


A quiet haven, where the brawl] 
Of the chafed sea ahall vex no more, 
Or only come at memory's call. 
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LECTURES ON THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


Inthe Ediuburgh “Esssys,” published 
in 1856, there is an_ essay by Andrew 
‘Wilson on Infanti Perduti, the moral 
of which—in the writer's own e— 
i it “defeat is often greater than 
History, a8 involving a higher success 
than that at which the struggleraimed; 
and that to nobly die, may be called 
the first, rather than “the second glo- 
rious ’ The forlorn hope of the 
aseault, the martyrs of the church’s 
early patriots, the pioneers of civiliza- 
tio discovertrsof trath,and the pocts 
eir misery dead, obtain at last 

the truest and most affectionate uc- 
knowledgment, even though certain 
weakli may at times harp upon 
the theine, 80 as to render it ‘dustantes 
fal to weaklings of another kind All 
other interest taken in the past is 
joor compared with that which at. 
hes itself to a few men of high aims 
and tragic destiny.” This forlorn 
hope of truth has been a goodly band. 
Philosophy, teaching by examp jes, has 
along list of those who have lost their 
lives to this world, and tound then 
at last in the tardy but just recogni- 
tion of posterity, that they have not 
lived in vain. Columbus, the scarcely 
tolerated beggar, who, after twenty 





ted 
ears of nervice to the sovereigns of 
Be ay tn on left, as he said, wih 
18 int every hair grey, wit! 
hig very frock’ taken and sold, and 
without a roof to call his own, or the 
Bherewithal to pay his tavern bill 
lamoens, sinking into a pauper’s grave 
in Lisbon ; Dante, Burns, Chatterton, 
Rienzi, ichael Angelo, are 
many more instances of Infants Per- 
duti, who have found only poetic jus- 
tice—a kind of paulo-post remedy for 
present injustice. Spes et pramia in 
ambiguo—certa funera. et luctus. On 
this sorry chance the forlorn hope 
have gone in—have pitted a certain 
Joes against an uncertain gain; and 
were it not for posterity, and such 
recognition as that of Mr. Wilson— 
cordial, kindly, and reverent—would 
have been among the few “of all men 
‘moat, miserable.” 
‘Wherever there is war there will be 


Last it 
thee, ee por the gates ‘of Delhi, 


the blown 
we had a fine instance, not, we trust, 
to be soon forgotten, of this most pre- 


cious (let us call it, for we dare do 80), 
most divine spirit of sacrifice, 
Nor is it only in the cannon’s month 
that the Infanti’ Perduti seek the 
bubble tation. Peace has ita vic- 
tories, and science its martyrs, no lesa 
than war. Dr. Samuel Brown, of 
Edinburgh, is one of the latest in- 
stances of a life’s labour lost, in the 
too adventurous pursuit of a trath to 
which all science is tending, but which 
is yet far above our reach at present. 
inuel Brown was the fourth and 
name-son of the founder of itinerat- 
ing libraries, and grandson of John 
Brown of the Self-interpreting Bible. 
He waa born at Haddington onthe 23rd. 
February, 1817. He was educated at 
Haddington till 1830, when he came 
to the Edinburgh High School He 
entered the University as a student 
of medicine in session 1832-33. In 
1837 he went to St. Petersburgh, 
where his eldest brother was then 
settled, preparatory to his completing 
fits medical surrieninm at Bein. Hie 
hopes, however, of studying chemistry 
at Berlin, under Mitecberiese the dis- 
coverer of the doctrine of iso) ‘ism, 
and the able expounder of it of 
isomerism, were doomed not to be 
i While at St. Petersburgh he 
wasstricken down by typhus fever, fol- 
lowed by dysentery ; andin the spring 
of the following ear he returned to 
Edinburgh with health greatly shat- 
tered, and with the seeda of that dis- 
ease implanted in his constitution, 
which ultimately wore out his life. 
In 1889 he graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh, and then set himself down 
her groat pecies, to wrento with the 
er great wrestle with the 
Proteus of chi and appearance, 
and discover od nity underlying 
endless variety. is first appeararice 
in public was during the winter of 


1840-41, when he lectured along with 
his intimate frit the late 


Forbes—another of these Infanti Per- 
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a 
dati of science, cut off in his prime, 
to teach us that there is something 
sablimer even than success, submis- 
sion, end sacrifice, In the autumn of 
‘5: 4943 the chair of chemistry at Edin- 
became vacant, and Dr. Brown 

‘waa induced to offer himself as a can- 
didate. It is difficult for one born or 
bred south of the Tweed, to under- 
stand the keen spirit of partizanship 
with which the profeasorial chairs in 
Edinburgh are competed for. Preju- 
dice and calumny are freely used to 
damagea candidate’s claim. ‘Town 
Counc are the patrons ; and it is need- 
less to say that a sound faith in the 
‘Westminster Confession is a much 
more intelligible claim for a candidate 
than a new theory of isomerism, or 
the philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
Edinburgh barely escaped the dis- 
jecting Sir William Hamil- 
ton from the chair of logic and meta- 
physics. A coalition “had united in 
our of an individual, who, if elect- 
ed, would advance the interests of 
pure and undefiled religion.” The 
odium eologeom was set to work 
with such effect, that Sir William 
Hamilton was barely elected with a 
jority of four votes. In the esti- 
mation of a Teapectable body of 
nen, who, by some ill-chance, 

ere eemdtcally set to measure minds 
aa they would elle of cloth, the first 
thinker of the age was hardly prefer- 
red to a pleasing and popular writer, 
Saturday evening is an easy 
and happy innovation in the style of 


sermons. 

‘Before such a tribunal Dr. Brown 
appeared as a candidate for the chair 

chemistry. To e his mischance 
more signal, he was induced, or driven 
(it ie uncertain which), to stake his 
claims on the success of a very doubt- 
ful and hasty experiment, on the 
isomerism of carbon and si 


grace of 






transmutalie, and was met with the 
taunt that he was an alchymist, and ke 


‘was denounced in # letter to the Town 
Conneil as a charlatan and an impos- 
tor, even before the pretence of testing 
his processes experimentally ‘bad been 
‘fare, heer The result of this, his 
chal igsoontold. Dr. 
submitted process to Sir Robert 
Kane, and repaired to Dublin, where, 
on experiment, it signally failed. No 
silicon was extracted from carbon— 
the old dream of the transmutability 


{Oct 

piper was 00 ve a dream’ to 
an & genere- 
tion to come, aut ‘Dr Brows, who 


staked his claims to the chair of che- 
mistry on be cast not a uncertain 
experiment, retired from the field, an 
Dr, Grey was elect fessor. 

In judging of Brown’s hypothesis 
of the transmutability of matter, the 
Town Council forgot, if they had ever 
heard, the wise sentiment of Cole- 
ridge--“There are errors which no 
wise man will treat with derision, 
lest they should be the reflection of 
sonie great truth yet below the hori- 
zon.” At the same time it is but jus- 
tice to say that the Council could 
hardly have decided otherwise. In 
the inductive sciences hypothesis can. 
only work chained to the oar of ex- 

iment. If the poet (for such Dr, 

wh was ina remarkable degree) 
chafes at this galley slave existence, 
and attempts to escape, he must pay 
the forfeit with his life. Hypotheses 
non Jingo is the constant motto of 
Newton. He sounds his way over 
the perilous sca of discovery—the 
lead is never out of his hands, for the 
whole intellectual coast ia reefed with 
sunken rocks, and one hour off the 
watch will muke shipwreck of the 
bravest theorist that ever explored 
the unknown : 

Dr. Brown had staked his preten- 
sions to the chair of chemistry on a 
venture, and now nothing remained 
but to retire. He withdrew into his 
laboratory, and his life there during 
the few remaining years of healt 
and strength was as strange as that 
of any recluse of the middle ages _in 
search of the philosopher's atone. He 
has written his own biography in the 
following lines, which we quote from 
the memoir inserted in the North 
British Review in February, 1857 

“MY Laponatory, 
“Tt has been my shifting tent, 
Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
‘Where my impassioned life ix spent, 
till in borning hope and prayer, 
Here 1 ate my daily bread, 
Stadied, writ down all conceptions 
‘Fast that hurried through this head, 
Aching, giving them receptions, 
Like a rigid judge severe, 
ing this one in the roar 
the furnace fierce, austere; 
"That one fondly watching o'er, 
Fried tm golden crucible 
‘Bung in milder spirit-flame, 
Seeking all deducible 
‘Truth may glow within the mame; 
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—_ saathee Lene 

ly canning, wooing flattery, 
Teasing, consolons tantalizing 

OF still’ galvanic battery ; 

‘Then I've laid me down and slept, 
ay and often too have wept, 

Alt within my stifling tent, 

Stady, rast-worn place of toil, 
Temple, too, where I have lent 
All my days to noble moil. 
Shifting, homeless, blessed tent, 
Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
‘Where my impassioned life is 
Shull ia buming hope and prayer.” 


Little more remains to be told ; the 
outer life was still and uneventful. 
He carried his death within him, wo 
are told, in the form of an internal 
disease, necessitating pain of the 
aharpest and steadiost kind. For seven 
Jong years ho was probably never for 
an hour, except in sleep, free from 

in, and often in extreme agony— 

ia existence being, in fact, little else 
than the fulfilling of his capacity of 
suffering. What is the clue to this 
m y? What is there in the inner 
life to compensate for a life of jain, 
disappointment, death? Wherefore 
this monotuny of misery 4 
The answer is found in the inner 
life of his later years, before whose 
sacred confines we reverently pause, 
Who can lift the veil, and tell the ex- 
ercises of such a spirit? Perhaps he 
had songht and found, as he thought, 
God hiding himself underneath the 
fair form of nature; perhaps he had 
dreamed of the alle getst, or All Spirit 
in nature, and now he had to learn 
tho leason which nature taught to 
Job—* W hence, then, cometh wisdom, 
and where is the place of understand- 
ing? The depth saith it is notin me, 
‘und the sea saith it is not with me.” 
“Ni to the soul in anguish has no 
volce to tell of the Father. Show us 





po 
First as my 

‘Then ws ay 

Now as my equal, sister, 
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the Father and it mrfficeth ; but on 
these : 


© great altar stuina, 

‘Which lead from darkness up to God," 
she cannot guide our stepe ; she rather 
leads away from the spirit-world and 
from God the Father of spirits, Such. 


was Job's ce, and such, we 
feel, was Dr. ’a in after years.* 
He to learn that there was some- 


thing sublimer than success—even 
submission. The words addressed to 
him by a revered correspondent, “thy 
will be done is better than health ;” 
better even than the chair of che- 
amistry, or the atomic by esis de- 
monstratod, inthe clus to% is mystery 
‘of many years of pain and disappoint- 
mont. i. is ne be fond in the, 
ivit-world, not the wor! nature, 
aa vcard triala and crosses which 
drive us ont of the one to take refuge 
in the other. When as a boy, not 
knowing perhaps the full meaning of 
the words, or why he did it, he 
sketched in his laboratory a cross, 
with the symbol, “perfect thr 
suffering,” he was anticipating his 
whole ufter-life. It was one 
discipline—a perfecting thi E 
fering. Bis spirit wa neelueaged in 
is proper study, the knowle 
God. bein Yout back from its 
favourite study, the knowledge of 
nature, May we not indulge the 


thought oe naw the 7 co is 
, and now that supreme 
in the soul, that soul ‘will be let loose 


again upon naturo when clothed again. 
with au incorruptible and a ous: 
body. Nature and spirit then 
be in perfect harmony, aa they are 
not ngs He eo shen poe Cred in 
every and every thing in God ; 
and “he will learn that the discipline 


‘te The following sonnet of Dr. Brown revoals the secret of this conflict 
“ Long have I studied nature, aa thou know'st, 


queenly mistress end eupreme, 


foo, althopgh a dream, 
‘and my boast. 


‘My sister now 1; ‘host, 
er various so aay vasious enterisiament, 
But doomed, 7. to shrivel loat, 
“A thing hoyond che of. 
fag haga egy to ag 7 
may > for my: ra, 3 
My joint hols, mid, who ne‘er traduved sacther, 
Tam before the world began to roll. 
‘© Jesus, keep my 


trembling soul 
‘By sister almost hurts me with her ove”! 
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‘The atomic oer has a 
of its own, ag oer as the 
rsicista, and pro! a g00d 

deal older. It claims a part in the 
world's hiatory, for the atomic theory 
existed before Christ as well as since, 
and Christ’s coming has cut the his- 
tory of chi into two p in 
as cut the world’s 
history into two. Before Christ the 
atomic theory was supposed to favour 
Atheism. ow-a-days the Inw of 
atoms and forms only awaits its Paley 
be preased into the evidences of 
duiga? To do justice, then, to Dr. 
Brown’s statements of the atomic 
theory, it it is right to glance first at 


It appears that the theory of ulti- 
pate ate “store, in opposition to the 


ver, ea rom aon in the East, wee me 
ear! ul pinetees J the 
2, Fihose ie asecrted that 


all things were a vain show and ap- 
pearance, and who denied the exist- 
ence of matter, there was only one 
reply——ta beat idealism with its own 
weepons, and assert a counter-ideal- 
iam of atoma, invisible, indestructible. 
texgart of the soul; and to thvee who 
6 Use WI 

ter but the soul, realiste replied, yes; 

le soul, rea! is LM 
Dut that soul or substance of matter tuitous 
is theatom. Passing by these Eastern 

metaphysice, we come to the Greek 
cists. The atomic theory aught 
compeaition of heavenly’ to that 

eo ion of Ve) 
of earthly. bodies, It waa Demo- 
eritus whe first taught proud science 
to-stray 
4 Baz oa the wlar walk or milky way,” 

and ‘with no power of peneteat- 
pao keener th than his own keen 
etn naked eye, heresolved the ga- atoms 


‘into meet guste of © ‘stars—#0" 


one step more to cx- 
gad eee ia poet 
terrestrial p! e waa 
over with atoms of light, with dark 
spaces between, and so close 
were these atoms that they seemed 
to touch. What else waa the compo- 
sition of matter below, but that com- 
Hinton of of atoms and spaces$ Truc, 
that matter seemed solid, but so the 
stars seemed to touch, and wo saw no 
spaces between, It was a brilliant 
conjecture, but barren of all further 
results in the then state of science. 
Neither chemistry nor astronomy 
were ciently advanced to help 
each other by their mutual ie theory at 
and, therefore, the atomic theory o! 
ocritus soon fell from ita use in 
science into its abuse in theology. In 
the hands of Epicurus, and later again 
of Lucretius, the atomic th became 
an hypothesis to account “for the 
world without a maker. The fortuit- 
ous concurrence of atoma has made 
noize enough in its day without call- 
for fi er mention on our part. 
wes would not stir these venerable 
Cudworth, or raise the theo- 
ones dust by one breath of contro- 
versy. Epicurus’ atoma now reat in 
peace, an ingle thelr dust with that. 
of the intellectual system of the uni- 
verse, The atomic theory has long 
since recanted its early errors of Athe- 
ism-—the molecular theories of Fara- 
ay, or Dalton are no more Hike the 
old atoms of Epicuru: eats ae or 


tuitous concurrence, 
of Gog and Magog in the G Guildhall 
are to the grim wicker-work idols of 
the ancient Britons : all they have in 
common is the name—the atom of the 
ane is but the Macnr nominis 


Dr. Brown ia right, then, in marking 


off the two e of the atomic heay 
as BO. and P.O. Before Christ, 
the atomist_was either a downright 
Atheist, as or at best-a cos- 


meget ie Fas, who smoky of 
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> wtarg were universally held to be im- 
mortal and blessed were 
Wiathle gods. Ui th of earth 
‘vish 18 ies 
were slao sternal oad maitrisiie, with 
spaces between them, like the stars in 

6 firmament, it was eazy to ses that 
atoms, too, were divine. Deity was 
thus immanent in matter, every atom 
was the abode of its own god, ag every 
star was the home of a star-god ; and 
the fortuitous concurrence of these 
atoms, ridiculous as it may seem to 
us, was by no means go ridiculous to 
minds accustomed to the thought of 
@ commonwealth of gods, dwelling 
each in his own star in the sky, but 
acting in concert under the lew of a 
great unknown God or Necessity. 

Tt is unnecessary to remind tho 
reader how unlike this star-god dust- 
god theory of the ancients ia to the 
modern chemistry of atoms. It is 
Tight to repeat, however, that ours is 
Obristian chemistry. As Dr. Brown 
gays :— 


“Tho atomic theory of the ninotecnth 
ventury after Christ is characterized and 
hed from that which preceded 

our ora by three notable things—but 
first and foremost hy one 5 Slorions = 
larity: and the glory is of aright Chris- 
d, being ‘no other than the grace 

of humility. It does not overween—it 


docs not dictato—it is not oracular. It 
comes forward knowing that it is a hypo- 
theris. It offers iteelf as a sufficing ex- 

tion of all known phenomena at 
all related to its idea. It claims no 
divine rights as a revelation of genius, 
nor professea to be demonstrable after 





atomic asa yenerabic and mar- 
yellous h: esis, which is likely to be 
the very troth of nature, but neither 
recognisable as such by sense, nor de- 
tmonstrable by conceived, 
Gelined, tended, and contine- 
ally eyed with hope, not only as the all- 
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sufficient rationale of his young though 
ecience, but aleo as on 
. Aa for the idea 
of it, he will confess that it 
is none of ours—it came down to us 
fron te a bets Oe 
application e and prac- 
seal attire of the isp 7 he will 
use it as not abusing it, being S 
the excavation of new iculars, ore 


than on the contemplation of old and 
create whsterer be bis Living thougt 
events, wi er vi 

Eis formal 





‘eloquence and love will suffice. ‘The v. 
appearance of evil must be eli 
because sinister appearances, a angue sinis— 
ter causes of some sort, a8 ly as the 
shadow brings its substance.” 

In this last sentence we have an 
intimation of the peculiar odtum 
theologium which’ greeted the atomic 
theory on its revival two centuries or 
more ago, Thespirit of Atheiam had 
long been laid, but its ghoat was 
yaised again to trouble modern Chris- 
tendom, when the Cartesians revived 
the old atomic theory. On the ono 
hend the atomicians asserted, with 
Newton at their head, that if the in- 
visible but extant particles “ 
ing the framework of sensible matter 
were not adamantine and 
_ divisible, they, eh was oid 

cruml perhaps get 
and the nature of the bodily shapes 
on their agglutination be 
thereby, anged. i whereas earth, air, 


texture now, with water and earth 
composed. of entire particles at the 


be ty 
the other hand, the ogee 
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Brown's clue to this metaphysical 
tangia oe 


: The first thing.” he says, «which 
strikes the modern critic {s the now patent 
fact that the disputants did not argue in 
‘answer to one another at ail. The ma- 
thematicians came down, and that with 


1 vengeance, from the idea of space to 


the fact of nature—the physicists struck bulk, 


right up from the fact of nature to the 
idea of space, and, therefore, they crossed 
awords without touching one another. 
Ahit was impossible betwixt them. 
‘Although they atood opposed to one an- 
other, they stood aside, and each fought 
his own shadow—an easy foewan, be- 
cause dealing no blows, and yet a trou- 
blesome combatant, being always ready 
to atand up in another play of arma,” 


The mathematicians and physicists 
striking across each other, the one 
reagoning from the idea of space to the 
fact of naturo, the other from the 
fact of nature to the idea of space— 
the thought is not a new one, as we 
have met it before in Coleridge ; but 
Be Browns appliontion, cs at is a 

iate if not quite original, and it 
helps to solve one of the 
antecedent objections which is pnt 
forward to the reception of the atomic 
hypothesis, A writer in the Satur 
lay Review thus objected to this 
theory % few months ago, that the 
objections to the existence of atoms 
are metaphysical rather than physical, 
that we cannot conceive of indivisible 
matter—in a word, that our idea of 
space contradicts the asserted facts 
of nature. The difficulty is at once 
got rid of, if we admit our opponents’ 
ition frankly and without reserve. 

'e do nat dispute the mathematical 
or metaphysical divisibility of inntter 
ad infinitum. All we assert is, that 
atoms are particles not divided by 
the forces which divide their aggre- 
gates, No mechanical force what- 
ever can divide a compound ale 


into its component atoms, noc 

force whatever can divide s 

Segregate of compound, stoman cher 

com al 

Taval forces of simple atoms, but the 
true atom is indivisible by such forces 
~for why! Here Berzelius’ defini- 
‘tion comes % ous hel to eke out our 
eonception of w! e atom i is 
itself a. centre of force. The atom 
Raveta fares with force; it is indivisible; 


mob ‘boéause inherently 20 by some 
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mysterious attribute im to it 
from the ing, but muse it ia 


something we cannot 
dissipate—an atmosphere we cannot 


evaporate. 
e difficulty of s atoms 
other than as polld nation seems to 
be this—that if atoma do not possess 
Ks how, can fhey cumanemonre ‘bulk 
to the form tl produce agere- 
gation, This was Newton's reason 
a defining _ sam 28 a solid mu- 
jeus, a conception e atom open 
to all the ohyections noticed above. 
But is it neceasary to conceive of the 
atom as sing bulk, in order to 
produce but? If a number of self. 
repulsive points, centres that is of 
force, be granted, there is at once 
roduced an extended substance. As 
yr. Brown aptly illustrates it— 


“Tf the central point in that sphore 
which a curved band can embrace, were 
suddenly oodores with ane Eeeeublo 

wer of repelling my fingers throug] 
Tiree inches of sphel al diantoter, it were 
the sane as if n three-inch ada- 
mant were thrust into my grasp.” 


There are three classes of facts 
which this atomic hypothesis helps to 
explain—mechanical, chemical, and 
astronomical. 

First, it explains the common and 
familior fact, that it is the Property 
of heat to expand, and of cold to con- 
tract bodies. It is evident at first 
sight, that heat and cold cannot both 
be entities—that if leat ix a positive 
property of bodies, cold is only the 
negation of heat. No sensible mind 
can hypostatise both, and suppose 
heat and cold altern: ing each 
other in and ont of fos, one spirit 
driving out another spirit, as in the 
Hindoo fuble the demona and 





pursued each other through the sky— 
the eclipse and the sun eclipsed being 
jealous rivals and gods. 


Assuming, then, thst, heat in a 
‘positive property of matter, and col 
only the privation of heat, ‘we observe 
that ee _ aaiea of heat bodies 
expand, ant regular grada- 
tions from a fixed state as solids, to 
one less fixed as fluids, and at last 
into the Led Brod stalo of al, ane 
gaseous, where it see! #l 
tensive force of heat cannot further 
act. By a remarkable law of gaseous 
diffusion, we find that masses of gasi- 
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form matter silently enter, diffuse 
their volume til] they have become a 
homogeneous volume. Thus beyond 
the gaseous state it seems that we 
cannot expand matter by heat. It is 
then reduced to ite most attenuated 
form, and the tendency of its particles 
¢ hig (we sume aoe yee hypo- 
esis), to repel each other then ceases, 
and they begin to be attracted towards 
the particles of any other iform 
matter, It follows from this, that 
solid, Liquid, gaseous, are not absolute 
states of matter, but only measures of 
the quantity of heat which each body 
contains, It is now known that a 
may be contracted by cold to the 
fiquid stute, a liquid to the solid state, 
and the reverse. ‘“Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is erushed in frigid, strong 
tubes, into a Yellow liquor ; fixed air 
is compressed into a snow-ball, and 
tossed from glove to glove in our lec- 
ture rooms; solid zinc is melted, 
changed into steam or us 
metal, and distilled like any alchemi- 
eal apirit.”” Now, what is the mean- 
ing of our words, when we say that it 
is the property of heat to expand 
bodies? Let. us have done with meta- 
physics, and account if we can for this 
iy, by seeing whether it is tho 
pecudinm of the body itself, or the 
eat that enters it. Suwm cnigue. 
But what right bas heat to such o 
property ? ‘The old duya of phlogis- 
ton are gone for ever. woisier has 
dephlogisticated onr chemical books 
sixty years. But the factofheat 
expanding remains to be accounted 
for. This is done by a Generalization 
aecond only to that of Newton, and 
like itin many ways. Newton taught 
a univerenl attraction of bodies to each 
other. The new chemistry teaches a 
universal repulsion. Heat enters a 
body gre are fain here to hypostatise 
heat from the feebleness of Ja: 
and the want of precision in thebypo: 
thesis in its present iminuture state), 
that heat excites the repulsive force 
which ail atoms exert towarda cach 
other, or rather it disturbs the equi- 
librium of their present state of - 
sion. . The body begins to exp or 
the atoms to fly apart from each o 4 
aad thea an It pames from the eli to 
the finid, and the fluid to the gaseous, 
at an immensely accelerated rate. 
Assume the unit of repulaion of the 
atoms of water, 1,700.is the jon 
of the atoms of steam from other, 
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for ita bulk has increased in the ratio 
of 1 to1,700. The atomic hypothesis 
accounts for ali the phenomena of 
heat, and is the only by esis which 
does so; therefore, if the phenomena 
be true, that is, if all bodies are sus- 

ible of these changes under the 
action of heat ; if we can liquefy what 
used to be called permanent. gases, and 
even solidify the same, it follows that 
all matter is composed of atoms or 
fixed Points, 50 related to each other, 
that the spaces between them may be 
contracted or expanded within certain 
definite limits, these limits being prac- 
tically beyond our reach, though theo- 
retically conceivable ; it being conceiv- 
ablo on the onc hand (aa Newton suid 
he could do if master of heat), to 
shrivel the world up into annt-shell, or 
to expand it into a body greater 
than the whole solar system. 

‘The second class of facta which thia 
hypothesis reconciles, belong to the 
region, of astronomy, ata! has been 
proved by certain optical phenomena, 
tonnected with the invisibility of the 

satellite of Jupiter, when out 
of sight by position, thatthe terrestrial 
atmosphere is limited in extent. It 
ceases at a short distance from the 
earth, and a vacuum which nature 
was guid to abhor, probably exista 
between ws and our neighbour the 
sun, moon, and stars, et air 
tendency to expand. Put an inch of 
air into a vacuum of athousand inches, 
8] and it straightway dilates to 
fill the vacuum. But the atmosphere 
grows thinner and thinner the higher 
we rise from the earth, and at last 
ceasea altogether, when the particles 
of air have reached their extreme of 
tenuity. It is evident that of the two 
euppositions, the one the infinite 
divisibility of matter, the other the 
existence of ultimate atoms, both can- 
not be true~the one excludes the 
other. Now, matter is not infinitely 
divisible ; for air, contrary to its naval 
Jaw of expansion, ceases to rise beyond 
8 certain point of tenuity; the other 
hypothosia, then, must be accepted as 
the true one, that the particles of air 
consist of ultimate atoms; that after 
exhausting their heat, or foros of re- 
pulsion in the upper atmosphere, lia 
on the edge of a vacuum whieh they: 
are unable to fill or enter into. 

But it is to the laws of chemistry 
that the atomic hy is for 
its completest, ition, Dalton’s. 
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jeithe theory of atoms, to help out 
Epicor us" con Sona wont that 
made itself,—-would find little favour 
in our days, when science and peligion 
‘both aing in antiphon—“ It is He that 
hath ‘made us, and not we ourselves,” 
Even Newton's plea for the existence 
of atoms, that otherwise the water 
and earth would be composed of old 
‘worn particles, must be passed by asa 
Bia cont ef ahveice whereby’ the 
ol coat oo! where! 1e 
rent is_made worse,” Bit rant 
neither Epicurus or Newton 
Dalton has done. He has forced on us 
the conception of atoms to account 
for the fact of the combination of 
elements in si and multiple pro- 
portions of each other. There is a 
= harmony im ome as in 
stars systema, an agOTaAs 
never taught the mystical properties 
of m1 F so strange as those which 
Dalton’s law discloses. In face of 
Dalton’s law we must hypostatise 
atoms; it jaa necessity of 
almost of thought. en I say 1 
+8 O==water, I assert a fact, not 
Merely a formule. It is not like the 
binomial theorem for instance, a mere 
forma of notation—something that is 
purely subjective, It is a formula, it 
is true—an equation between certain 
units of oxygen and hydrogen and an 
unit of water, but it is more than an 
uation. The water is a substance 


(for here we have nothing to say to 
that German idealism which denies 
the existence of aught ond the 
mind and its ions of matter), 


and just sesubstantial are the oxygen 
and hy , every nine parts of 
which up the unit of water. 
Water, then, must have its cight 
{rights of oxygen to every weight of 
hydrogen ; it will not one more 
or leas. ‘the why and the wherefore 
of this we cannot tell at present, but 
the fact is so. And what are these 
eight weights bat eight atoms? We 
Ey IF we do ‘at adopt the theory of 
we do Cory 
‘ “. Human nature is too strong 
Al of somecthung. If O and 
‘gtided ‘into cach other anyhow ; if we 


Sensei of wat mere O inte the 
: Of water, 98 0 cook shreds 
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law. of definite proportions be 
salt faded rep the ultimate fc 
Ga, in its modern shape at 


“more” nor “less” in matter, 
ments only combining in certain ratic 

it follows that there is just so mek 
in the compound because there are 60 
many elements. Much and many are 
not two different ideas. There is 
“much of a muchness” in every unit 
of water, because so many O's met 
one H, A centurion implies the com- 
mand of a hundred men. A company 
of soldiers is a definite idea ; the num- 
boris definite, and soit defines one idea, 
And s0 with matter, it is 91 out 
before us “by companies.” Some 
elements are captains of ten, others 
captains of fifty, and soon. Hydro- 
gen sometimes meets eight weights of 
oxygen ; it then is water. in, it 
is put in command of sixteen weights 
of oxygen, and it becomes the it- 
oxide of hydrogen. ‘What is tho 
maeaning of 8, 16, 24, 32, in the case 
of combination of elements? As on 
@ parade ground we never 


masses of men, but of com: 
regiments, brigades, eo in che- 
Iietry, ‘But no officer forgets that 


these squads and companies are made 
up of soldiers. At a council of war, 
pins on 8 map will do as well as di- 
visions of men, but in the field all 
this abstraction ceases—“ a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” i istry, all 
we have to say ia to the ratio of ele- 
ments. But when we come to fact 
Ned sre oun a to say what we mean 

eight weight oxygen com! is 
with one of hydrogen. There can be 
no other explanation than this—that 
for every atom of hydrogen sight 
atoms of oxygen raust be added to 
produce water. The definitencas of 


viz., as not divisible beyond 
point, and that point we call ita atom. 
The difference between 


and another is not that. oe 
er ig n¢ one general. 
it one 


to ell "he bee makes the difference 
between man and man, Not toidealize 
a fact is not to think of itatall Facts 


are stubborn things to all of us but vine 


especially to the man who rej 


jocks, 
hypothesis ; for without the aid of hy- 
Potions sensible facts are but as those 
stones that some mocking fiend com- 
‘us to make bread. e man 

“who has no nonsense about him,” 
“who takes_mon as he finds them,” 
isa philosopher, but of the baser sort: 
he believes in tuplicity and knavery, 
not in virtue and goodness, So in 
the same way those who take facts ns 
they come to hand, reason upon them 
after a fushion, but it is the reason 
of a dog, who follows his nose, and 
therefore ia easily put off the scent by 
a false trail. Nature has nothing to 
reveal to those who do not cross- 
juestion her. We must wrestle with 
er 48 with Proteus, who was not to 
‘be caught in the first disguise. The 


od of ge became a river, and a 
fe and a phogay boar, and a hun- 
other horrid shay before he 

was caught at last, and confossed his 
secret. Nature must be thus grap- 
pled in the arms of hypothosis; like 
the oiled wrestler, she will slip from 
us times out of number, but vere 
and she must give in. From the 
sf of forms we shall follow her to 
the Jatent process of Bacon, and from 
the latent process up to the latent 
schematinn, her last retreat of all. 
a @, brave wrestler! Never de- 
ppair use tamer minds taunt you 
ag an alchymist, not a chemist—be- 
ur genoralizations appear too 
for the contracted vision of those 
who censure them. If you are a dis- 





the flight of 
the drift of weeds from the 
far-off continent. Your time is by- 
and-by; if you can wait, success is 
certain, Should you even sink on 
ou have lost your life, 


“ poeta who have never penned 

Tall fnaplectonns and T think the best” 

But the few sonnets he has written 
are to our taste the truest utterances 
of poetic feeling that ever took the 
shape of the sonnet. nance ity : 
poetry is impossible, for verse 
either above or below an ideal stand- 
ard set up by every reader for him- 
self, One or two of these sonnets of 
Dr. Brown are so far above that 
standard, that we know of nothing 
like them in the | Neither 
George Herbert nor Wordsworth, our 
two most stately eonneteers, have any 
thing wlich rises to the same majeaty 
of thought or feeling. We fear we 
shall seem over partial, and so leave 
the reader to judge for himself. | 

Under the title, “The Humanities 
of Science,” Dr. Brown has strong a 
necklace of fifteen sonnets on astro- 
nomy, every one of which iaa diamond 
worth & niinor poet's ransom. Take 
the three first—" The Hebrex;” “The 
Persian,” “The Groek ;”— 

“THR HEBREW. 

‘When David or his sire, “tis all the same, 


Bet 1c upon a le hill, 
‘Woteniag Eis Halon Mtock from ndghely iL, 
‘The golden sun went down—the moon 


came, 
A tlender crescent woven of silver flame; 
And one by one at first, then ten by ten, 


‘The stars alipped out, and in and aut again, 
Until v thoveet proaed the sapphice fare, 
Some red, some blue, and others like the 


And also some like little suns at noon, 
‘He knew them well, althongh unknewn by 


name, 

They shone all night for love, and not for 

Lord, what is man, be ctled, that such = 

Shoold overwateh him thes with eyes of 
“THE PEBSIAN. 


the Drank with the wine of lif, snd Mind with 


vo8, 
Be. io Eden t-adorn bin. 

He placked pelo hinbend, 
Todanol one my God... the sul deprions, 


ait 


‘He staggered on amid the tawny shea 
‘Gaape closters 7, and sleek cattle 
Mee ac eT wine, ioe tanves fed 
age intoxieation, not his goal; 
ight etill came, and camo with cool- 
andi 2 Look wp, O red-egad Sip-to- 


wole 
‘A. tlave's quick glances at the glories spread 
In sphere sublime above bie spheral head. 

‘Man first forgets, thon doubts, thon mis~ 

“INE GREEK. 

At length two wandering angels reached the 
Autd dwelt like gods among tbe Dorian eee, 
Tmagination winged, of radiant face, 

‘With art well skilled all boundless things to 


‘bound, 

And mould thom into shapes poor man 
could love. 

‘The twain transformed the world intoa poem, 


And 10 it is a piece without » proom ; 
‘But those light-heurted Grecka the heavens 


above 
With noaght bat festive grace did. compass 
oui 
They sported with the signs and called them 


For them the sun Herculean footsteps trod, 
The sky » ploy-ground, end the scasous 


a4 
© Greeto! T loved thee dearly, "ull ¥ found 
Thine arts id but conceal’ an unkown 


nabs sare ppomical sonnets touch om 
age lemy, of Copernicus, vf 
Kepler. gnd of Newton. The two 
sumed on Herschel are quite unique 
for their depth of thought and beauty 
of language. All that has been writ- 
ten on the plurality of worlds is here 
anticipated, if the controversy is not 
aot at rest :— 
* HERSCHEL. 

But who is this that spurns the solar day, 

And treads with buoyant feet yon ether 

in 


An eye outside his eye, and one within, 
‘The dim of night grows cloar before his ray. 
‘Three-sighted mortal! Ts the mitky way 

‘A ingle thing, a crystal made of stare, 

Ase gem among celestial spare, 
‘Witsia whoee glittering bounds our earth 


Play 
A tin and like an atom shines, 

‘Yat aeokistand so runs tound riding dot? 

Poor little world, and poorer still our lot, 
‘Were reason not a power beyond the 

omns— 

Eterasl thonke to Herschel and to Thought, 

‘The widening reach of sense the soul out- 





. m 

Valb-hattted reimmer on the amblent main 

"Dee Semaine oe Ci . 
surge ill nover 

Mey vottnd fot over, tair retain 
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Poet: 
‘Not:to be canght'or written down: In-wsin 


Shall man, ay, or acchangel, airagyle o'er 
Weuls ploamitg cease tad tani 


Const these {s none, nor sky, nor plesaact 


in, 
Mes peal Te, Lhsies ome Shite ‘i 
ing bat glocy is 
Infinity in fall. 1S rons wll 
Back to our homely rock, and with thee bring 
This word of truth from mpace, for me to sing, 
*Tis a)l too little yet poor man to fill.” 


‘We cannot close these lectures of 
. Brown without some reflections 
on the religious conclusions to which 
they lead. His was a spirit too deeply 
touched with a sense of the Invisible 
and Eternal to dwell contented in the 
slough of Positivism. The last words 
of his last sonnet are these :— 
+ Lt might 

‘That all the firmaments revolve afar, 

Circling the throne of Him whoee only bar 

his own making. Heaven ia near, 

God is the prevent soul of every star, 
His central home is hore au well as there.” 


‘Tho thought, God is in space and 
space in God, that atoms and worlds 
are whecling round by the same force, 
and that the breath of His Spirit is 
the life of all things, and His will 
the source of universal motion, is a 
thought that overwhelms the mind, 
and constrains us to sey, ae Jacob at 
Bethel, “Behold God is here, and I 
knew it not.” 

Tt leads to a very simple but eub- 
lime view of the universe. Instead 
of indivisible nuclei (of whose exist- 
ence the less said the better, for here 
we are using words without know- 
ledge) there is an indivisible bond be- 
tween matter aud force. As we know 
of nothing by itself, so we can neither 
understand matter or force absolutely, 
only as they exist in their relation to 

other. That relation is indivi- 
sible, There is no such thing aa inert 
matter; every atom ie launched into 
existence with certain properties or 
conditions floating around it—we will 
eall them its connate force. The atom 
itself, or contre of force, is related to 
that force, as the earth is to ita atmos- 
phere, Somesuch conception of mat- 
ter forced itself upon Newton’s mind, 
particle of salt 





ption of chace—force 
without matter to a moist and watery: 


1888] 
atmosphere. . Unite the two together, 
a8 We su) they were at the origi- 
nal fiat of creation, and chaos at once 
cosmos. Every atom as & 
centre of force is the seat of law. It 
acta and is acted upon by every, 
atom in definite proportions. “It has 
ita properties that it will not part 
with, any more than the earth will 
give off the atmosphere that floats 
around it. It is unit in the sense in 
wi every soul is a _unit—not an 
indivisible essence, aa Plato thought 
the soul to be, a mathematical unit, 
a whole without parta—but a unit 
ag each soul is to every other s 
te existence, moving in an orbit 
ray own, and being a law unto 
itself. 








We carry this resemblance 
further still. Every atom is # centre 
of force-—every soul is a centre of law, 
‘We know nothing of either absohitely 
—only in their relation to certain 
forces or laws impressed upon them 
from the beginning, To tall back 
upon Newton’s hypothesis, every atom 
may be compared to & chuos, hard and 
denae in the centre, moist and watery 
in the circumference, so the soul may 
be compared to a chaos, until acted 
upon by its proper lawe—the property 
of obedience and love impressed upon 
it at the beginning, It is thus a cen- 
tre of force—it is a nuclews of being 
acted upon by an cternal law of duty, 
and these laws are indivisible. 
atoms are indivisible from their forces, 
Ao souls from the moral law of respon- 
nibility. Thesolid nucleusin both casea 

‘if such there be) is only a centre of 
force. Every atom floats for ever in 
an atmosphere of force— every soul in 
an atmosphere of Inw. 

This is a great mystery. We trem- 
ble at the thought, that in Him we 
live and moye and have our being. 
One law of His is the soul's atinos- 
phere, as another law of His ia the 
atmosphere of every atom in the uni- 
verse. Force, which is only another 
name for law, is part of the Being of 
God. He is Absolute Force—a Force 
ciroumscribed nowhere, and wanting 
no centre from whence toact. Every 
atom, aa it came into existence, was 
impressed with some of this force— 


that ia, ies of its own, anda 
lew. to act by, from which force or 
law it is indivisible. By virtue of 


this law it becomes part of God’s 
universe. Gould it lose these pro- 
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a versal law, or form imy 


ars 


perties a) hecorns: inert matter, une 
acted on an} it would sink 
into and’ that chaos would be 
out of God’s universé, and become the 

where God was not. But we 

that atoms and their forces are 
indivisible—we know, as the ancients 
did not know, that there is no such 
thing as inert matter in the universe, 
and, therefore, no chaos. There never 
was chaos or matter without form 
(that is in the deep and true sense of 
the word), for Aight was the first act of 
God's creative power. And what is 
light but an expression from the uni- 
1d upon 
all matter from the beginni 

‘We rise from the contemplation of 
this new atomic hypothesia, with 2 
decpenod sense of the Divine Fulness 
and Presence. In nature, matter and 
foree are indivisible. All atoms are 
only centres of force, and were that 
force withdrawn, would collapse into 
chaos ; the heavens would ee away 
like a scroll that rolls iteelf up, when 
the hand that holds it open is taker 
off. God is then upholding all thin, 
by the word of His power. Held 
asunder in space, receding or upproach- 
dng each other, the universe of atoms 
whirl on in 2x mystic dance, the music 
is heard only in “reason’s ear,” but 
there is both time and tune in that 
dance of atoms. The Spirit of God: 
is ever lrooding over the wniverse— 
al things exist in God us well as by 

Fon. 

Let not the reader start from this 
as from covert Pantheism. Space and. 
force, the two universal laws of mot— 
ter, nre grand conceptions of God, but: 
they are by no means the whole of 
our conception of Him, Were they 
all, then Pantheiam would be inevit- 
able ; but where matter fail us, mind. 
takes up the wondrous tale of God’s 
perfections. Souls are units as well 
‘as atoms. Souls, as we saw befc 
are centres of force, and are imy 
by another law, the law of duty, ag 
atoms are by the law of force. But 
souls, unlike atoms, are a law unto 
themselves, their law ia not a blind 
impulse, a force from without, which 
they cannot chooze but obey. Free- 
dom and lity are ies of 
souls, ant by an intuitive act of 
reflection, we derive the thoughtof our 
own personality from the Personality 
of the Great ever soul. Were the 
Taw of souls like the law of. atoms, a 


secpasity, then it might be p 
“ ¢ 


of the was ius $6 question. pe 
demonstration ‘peraonalit 

of Calvinists of the school of 
Jonathan Edwards, think of 
the. s of Pantheism they are 
giddily over. Thus the Tite 
ence of evil, and the personality of 
God, are the two great eutinomies of 
reagon, which we must frankly accept, 
without compromising either. Every ing 
attempt to exalt the one over the 
other the balance of thought. 
‘Whenever the mind preponderates to 
one aide of the mystery over the other, 

it is apt to get addy it is only page 
on the tongue balance between 


eg 

But we have been drawn on from 
“atoms” to “systema,” from physics 
to ee he and must retrace our 
atomic hypothesis is, we 
suaded, the scientific 
cure oe entifle Atheism. God 

never Forked a miracle, ‘Bacon finely 
convert an Atheist. Bue 

3 Seca the same studies which 
his doubts, will, if honestly 

fol out to the ond, solve them. 
‘1t was adesolating p! hilosophy ¢ (so men 
thought it) which announced us 
that this earth was but a speck in tO eho 
universe, The solid earth, on which 
mah was jSnaoubed monarc! we 
sent spinning 6 sun, at 
ead eo and so world on 
system on 8 ystem, was 
piled over our heads, till it shut out 


our sense of God's nearness and pre- 


men thinking al 
the analeay! beowaen the 
planet war ekicad to other sine 
@o the palace reat King 
‘waa looked ‘wor 


where the sun would have paled down 

@ fixed star, and our earth have 
freon lost ont, of sight altogether; 

Gnct wan thrown fn cur 
one: aoe 
was the remedy igion 
suggest none, for the difficulty 
one of religious suggestion. 
Kept, silence, “yea, 


ae 


ee Wee 
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ter. 


theme. The plurality of fox 
otheais, quite ft iored a 
me some central sun, was taken for 


granted. A bold attempt of Dr. Whe- 
well to upset tho po; notion, was 
met by the no Tosa et eminent Sir David 


almost. 
upon religion itself, Enamoured with 
despair, the popular mind hed em- 
braced the belief in a far-off God, 
and send- 


ine dust hea 

a Christian, ‘the plurality of worlds 
‘was entitled, strangely ly enough, by § by Bir 
David Brewster, to 

the philosopher, wae fies faithro of i 
Christian.” 

Meanwhile this objection rankled 
in every scientific mind, God wasa 
far-off God—his home was in the cen- 
tre of the universe, aud that sone 
must be as distant from us, as 
‘bulk of our earth is from dhe bak of 
matter in the universe, 
use to deny the fact, as Dr. Whewell 
attempted to show that the earth was 
tho temperate zone of the universe— 
the middle point where the conditions 
of senticnt life and existence only 
exist. Dr. Whewell came out of the 
controversy With a reputation for in- 

ity, for making the worse appear 
the better reason; but Sir David 
Brewster waa orthodox, the ular 
voice was for a central sun and a far- 


thesis reatores to 
view of a prevent 
God. The same law of atoms and 


universe need -be sought for—for the 
mote dancing in the sun! 
are but kindred moter—that 


God is the same eve ‘uphold- 
all things by tho word of his power. 
us scienee cures the 

of science. Newton sent usoff tothe 

: in quest of God. 

The chemist teaches uy that the same 

laws of atoms and spaces obtains 

everywhere. Light, heat, actinism, 
attraction, repulsion, are not the 
of heavenly bodies only ; 


wl 
Fe 
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fitation and affinity are ki 
ent the same Faroot! the tes 
ing that: the former moves 


@ universal force of attraction, modern 

chemistry a universal force of - 

Tt is evident that both are 

eses, like the Ptolemian and 

jopernican astronomy, to account for 

the same fact. The law of atoms and 

8) prevails everywhere, so that 

6 chemistry of the stars isnow loom- 

ing before ws as a higher generaliza- 

tion than that of gravity, to which 

Newton pointed with prophotic fin- 

ger, when he said that if he were 

Taster of force, he could pack the 
planet into a nut-shell. 

‘When Theophrastus Aurcolus Bom- 

Dastes Paracelaua, princeof alchymista, 

7: prince of quacks, who has given his 
‘ bombast,” 


sion. 


une +0 a 
wintessence or fifth essence of things, 
that quintessence was called by himthe 
alcahedt, orunivereal solvent; the word 
ia composed of two in vocablea, 
alle gest all spirit. Now, underneath 
all these great swelling words of va- 
nity of onr famed Bombastes, some 
great truth may be lurking; and the 
deahest or alle geist, may not be so 
tea rotaleriy, “which rise 
errors,” says Coleridge, “which no wise 
man will treat with derision, lest they 
should be the reflection of some great. 
truth yet below the horizon” So with 
this dream of » universal solvent, the 
great law underneath the horizon, and 
of which alchymy was but a kind of 
heliacal rising—a deceptive shadow of 
asin not yet risen. It may be that 
there is one great force in the universe 
—call it het oe it gravity, call tt 
traction, if sion, or 
something w rk ing all fl of 
which these are the phenomena; and 
only by ite proportion acta upon ta 
‘its properties, ‘upon uni- 
versal matter, also known to us by its 
properties, So that, as Tennyson eings, 
‘the whole philosophy of creation may 
thus be summed up >—" 
“One one law, one element, 
‘Aad one fac off divine event.” 


“If this be so, matter and forpe ex- 
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aE 
ist under fixed and nnaiter- 
able relations, and we understand the 
one by tha other, The condition of 


matter ia, that it is surrounded and 
interpenetrated by certain forces, and 
these forces give it its peculiar proper- 
ties, 

Mr. Brown contends that there are 
five spheres of force surrounding par- 
ticles of matter :—1, repulsion, which 
is never overpassed, and which consti- 
tates the atom as such, undivided, 
not indivisible ; 2, chemical affinity ; 
3, repulsion, which hinders the com- 
preasion of a solid body by surround. 

forces; 4, the attractive sphere of 
solidiformity; 5, the repulsive sphere 
of. formity. 
yw, mysterious as force and mat- 
ter arom themselves, they explainesch 
other, Force acting in certain forms 
ives certain parties to matter. 
fine properties of matter again deter- 
mine the conditions of force. The 
atomic constitution of matter, for in- 
stance, was guagested by the action 
of heat; on the otherband, theatomic 
theory of matter led to @ true concep- 
tion of electrical force. One kind of 
force thus gave us a new view of mat- 
ter, and that new view of matter 
taught ua another kind of force; and 
80 by alternate study of the two— 
blows struck on both sides of the anvil 
of thought—we are drawing 
to the great discovery, “One God, 
one Jaw, one pire Ae in a 
yan’s: , the pilgrim is i 
to acond the De ible Hoantain, 
and catch glimpses of the glory which 
he is not yet permitted to enter upon 
and enjoy, so the pilgrims of science 
may sometimes leave the dust and 
smoke of their laboratory, to catch 9. 
distant view of coming discoveries that 
cast their shadows before. Such was 
the spirit with which Samuel Brown 
took up the atudy of chemistry, and 
Jaid it down only with his lif. Some 
years hence, when the conjecturee of 
afew are the certainties of the many, 
and the anticipations of an adven- 
turous few the commonplaces of the 
matter-of-fact many, his name will be 
sought out and remem! ag one of 
those who foretald what unborn Dal- 
tons and Faradays will discover. We 
shall wy ot him, aa of 
before the Reformation—_ 


tte Teformers 
"swore fortes 
ante Agamemnona, sith 


Trish Lake Podtry. 


[ete 


tRisH LAKE POETRY. 


at 
‘Taat is a doubl, ic home where 
the quiet rectory of Pahan looks down 


upon the smiling of Lough Swilly, 
ey who love to let their spirits’ 
eye delight iteelf in contemplating the 
jewelry of thoughts, tender yet deep- 
toed and rich, set, as it ever 
‘becomes such gems, in golden banda 
of expression chaste and simple, wel- 
come as readily when it comes to 
them thence the enclosing case, whe- 
ther it come stamped with one group 
of initials or the other, whether they 
catch upon the unopened cover, or 
underneath the verses yet uuread, 
W.A. or C.F.A. for signature. For 
though the writer of the lines headed 
“A fine day on Lough Swilly,” la- 
ment hi thus :-— 
“ © this ship and ocean of life! 

1, like the fisherman's boy 

On this awful, beautiful son, 

Gaze on a glory for ever, 

"That I love not, nor now as T ought — 

Sail on » beautiful deep, 

‘Hear the soft washing of waver 

That wet to the shore of uur God— 

‘Look ou purpureal hills, ; 

Look on exquisite woods, 

Boft, and most solemn aud stately, 

Bail towards the gate of the heaven, 

Yet know it not, nor consider !”” 


he utters the lamentation, not of 
the purblind, for whom there is no 
distant horizon, golden and purpled 
with far off truth und beanty, the 
lamentation of the clear-sighted seer, 
whose gare, penetrating into the dis- 
taut western glory, espies in it forma 
exquisite and grand, discerned beyond 
2 doubt, yet not in fulness of propor 
tion nor in accuracy of their fault 
symmetry. For we are confident there 
ig no reader of the little books-—too 
little for their merit, the names of 
which we have given here—who will 
disposed to allow either of Mr, 


Exyuns for Little Children. 


Warrative 
“Porwa on 


"Tks Death of Jacob, and 
2 Zhe. a 
Brassnose C é 


for Vil 


» By the Apthor 2 of “ Hymne for Little Children.” 
bjects in the Old Testament, Parts I. and II. By same Author, 


other Poems. By the Rev. William. Alexandar, 
jollege, Saas ‘Rector of Upper Fehan, Oxford: 


Alexander or of his helpmate in life 
and song, that, again in his own words, 
theirs is the “rensonless eye” to 
which 
“The master's picture ia only 
A heap of colouring fiat, 
A strange confusion of strokes ;” 


But he will agreo with us that it would 
be no unfair account to give of the 
mind and temper of either, should 
we adopt and apply to themselves 
the lines which tall 07 


“. . . Thought, and study, and books, 
And fine traditions of tast: 
‘Are the glasses through 
‘The beauty of natural things, 
*Till stars come splendidly out 
‘That our eyes would never have beheld ; 
And cultured association 
‘Hangeth to things that we sco 
Hints and prophetical types, 








Shadows tage ond immortal, 
Sacraments dim und delightfi 
Of the things that th 


The _ eaich —_ Alexander Lad 
ropoxed to herself is no easy, thoug] 
Fr aee very sweet one, if aceciaplished 
BU ‘ully. Her verses ure meant to 
“culture” such “association” ae shall 
“hang hints and prophetical types” of 

unseen things to the vision of thi 

seen, asthey areseen by theclear bright 
eye of chillhood, through the prisma 
of its earliest sunshine and tears. Of 
all that she hag written, first and 
foremost stand her “Hymns for Little 
Children.” Concerning them, the 
suthor of the Christian year has writ- 
ten well:—“The title of this little 
book shows it to be of a kind which 
stands in as small need as any of pre- 
face or explunation. Children, and 
those interested in children, will feel 
at once whether it suits them or not,” 
Fourteen editions already published 
of this little book—and we are not 


xford: T. and @. 
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certain whether these ‘be all, since 
the copy we bave at hand isa full 
year. old by this time—may seem to 
answer the question conclusively in 
gross. But the citing of a single case 
of ita appreciation from the sick bed- 
side of one of those “ babes and suck- 
lings,” out of whose mouth their God 


has “ordained strength,” will be, we w! 


are certain, a happier answer to the 


motherly heart of the writer ; and in 
citing one special upon such 
indication, we shall perform more fitly 
our duty of 


giving some account of 
verses suitable to children than by 
any effort of critical acumen. Very 
low and gentle was the breathing of 
the childish voice which whispered 
tho verses we are now to quote ; very 
thin and transparent were the fingers 
of tho tiny clasped hands, for the 

heats of a wearing fever hud 
lowerci the ringing voice of the child 
and thinued the little plump hands ; 
40 we bent down our ear close to the 
pillow on which lay theflushed cheeks, 
no longer fgrtanded about by the long 
curls of silken hair, and then we could 
hear in what words the little patient 
recited to hereclf a hymn of consola- 
tion :— 
“There in a green hill far awa: 

‘Without a city wall, ‘J 
‘Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
‘Who died to save us all, 


‘Wo may not know, we cannot tell, 
‘Whut pains he had to bear, 

But wo believe it was for us 
‘He hung and suffered there, 


He died that we 
ied to make us good, 
‘That we might go at last to Heaven, 

‘Saved by hiv precious blood. 





ight be forgiven, 








‘There was no other good enough 
"fo pay the prico of sin, 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, ond let us im. 


©, dearly, dearly hns he loved, 
"And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming blood, 
‘And try His works to do.” 


Simplicity most aimple, yet without 
eee 
et without shock o! liarity— 
Seon tousto charactenee qr 
these sacred childish rhymes. Their 





flow is ret reverent, their tone 
ok Tard toner through 
out. is, perhaps, no point in 
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which they contrast more favourably 
than in this latter and most essential 
one with the hymn books of our own 
childish days. That dear old col- 

lection of divine aud moral 
by Isaac Watts—dear in no litle 
measure to us, we fear, on the prin- 
le of that. donate remembrance 
clings about the very taibule- 
tions of ose early nt ya— 
88, of thought 


‘was pervaded by a, 
and’ feeli eat ah far_ other- 
wise meillifiuous diction than ite 


own would ever fail to keep from the 
sensitive perception of a child. So 
thinks a quicker, truer judge of what 
“snits children” than ourselves; a 
bright-eyed little maid, upon whose 
checks bloom even now the rosea of 
an eleventh summer—a critic such as 
we know our authoress would 
desire to please; who saw us—we do 
not draw upon imagination for the 
incident—open, side by side, the old 
Watts from the hymn book drawer, 
and the little volume of C.F.A.; an 
who demanded of us, with fndig- 
nation, whether we dreamt of making 
comparison between the two. In 
the name then of that little maid 
and ii her ike, ee heals CFA. snost 
heartily for the “gentle spirit 

of her sacred songa. And no less 
hearty thanks does she deserve for 
what she herself describes as an at- 
tempt — 


‘To prolong the child’s love of the 
glorious Old Testament stories, by throw- 
ing round them something of the poct— 
ical tinge which is attractive to alinost 
every mind in opening youth,” 


Her series of Poems on subjects in 
the Old Testament, come in most op- 
portunely to fill a ger in the training 


of the sacred poetical taste of young 
pergons, between the lisping of hymns 
for little children and the time of 


tiper thor nt and feeling, when euch 
textbooks are in hand’ 9s = 


m vrnish him with an 
answer at ont 

sey hae fashion ove hae ue 
tered len wind 

convetning that one, vital among al 
the “glorious Old Testament stories,” 


ae 


iepoctally dear to the loving and 
ively imagination of our young days. 
JOQBEPH, 4 TYPR, 


Pied ld Josoph to the Iahmeelites for twenty 
aesde Bhar een, xvi, 38. 


Bold by them that should have loved thee, 
Prisoner in the beathen's band, 





bresey 
eedars grow, 
For the servant's toil uneasy, 


‘And the captive's weary woo} — 
ut of pret to honour ive, 

Vinni: tare in, 
dude wine fr thy pelea, 
‘Ando teoptre for thy 
SRuling with a gente wt 

ver many ® grateful heart, 
Melting with o brother's love 
Throne thine anguish could not move— 

rearing gracion ory, 
Througl Sei Tand thy wieder’ won, 
1d Christian read thy story, 

Taracl's favoured son? 


wav ad; 
[ake burns with splendoar 
6 jon munset 3 

thine 


‘Type thou art of one more holy, 
0 hia glory laid aside, 

‘Took the form of servant lowly, 

Btooped to suffering man and died, 

ued, and sold, and hated 


ey 

Not one pitying thought for Him, 

Pb te lg oe rast ci 
re 

Sete STREET wa, 

‘When His tender 


rit yearuing, 
tke grief 
ty, sparning 





Bresthing, til thet awful hour, 
‘Wen by henvon's high howe sirrounded 
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OfMr. Alexander's poetry we wo 
first of all, say thisin oetry we would, 
thet unless our ear be gotten wholly 
vo 
charm, that it is musical We are 
perchance, in this respect behind our 
‘A odic” aye: “woe worth the 
while” when we shall ever come 
abreast of it! 

We will not deny that oven out of 
“spasmodic” verse we have heard 


of bells, even amidat the torrible clam- 
jamfray which burst, we cannot evon 
say which led, from great belfry 
towers. ‘@ have known that up in 
the nest of all that noise the 

founder must have hanged choice spe- 


vil 
verthelcss wo abhorred the jangl 
our ears ached—and we thought ro- 
gretfully of the sweet bell music which 
we loved at home—we remembered 


simes. 

Now, there be eolemn chimes, and 
sweet tinklings too, since wo are sct 
to speak of music from bells, in_the 
verses of William Alexander. Take 
for a sample the last couplet of this 
stanza from the “Death of Jacob :”— 
“That so the old men in the efter times 

May aaa the winged words by memory 
ta 
ing the thers 

Tir tae Ee lagen of Songs 
Or, take again, the three last lines of 
this other from the same poem :— 
“Mest battlement for the race that dwells 

Masic to match, monotonous and grave, 

The tongue whose grand dark words are ail 


its own, 
Pure as the widows wave.” 

Or, once. repeat the lines, which 
you, dear readers, we doubt not, had 
noted for admiration, when upon. hon 
own ey mnct your eye at first. 
We Fate then from “A Dirge in 
Memoriam B.W.A”’ :— 


“ But ever there s sunbeam waits, 
And aver there a shadow fallz— 


‘Tig glnan is from the peasy rit 
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. Few care, we think, but will a 
charmed by’ ‘by the flow and measure of 
the cadence of these other lines, beads 
from the chaplet of the writer's ‘tzi- 
‘bute ofadmiration, for one wall worthy 
tribute, Archer Butler :— 


* True post—true philosopher, to whom. 
jl prageieg! ‘was one with truth and truth 
with beauty, 


Truo priost—no low'rs no rwost upon thy 
As ore e pure blossoms won from rugged 


And upon one more quotation we 
must venture, from the third of the 
series headed “Days in the Country :” 


“Dawn below, a sad mysterious music, 
‘Walling through die woods and én tho 


Burden’d ‘with » graud majestic secret, 
‘That keeps sweeping from ws evermore. 


“ Up above, « music that entwineth 
ith etornal threads of golden sound— 
"rte ‘poem of this strange oxistence, 
All whose wondrous meaning beth been 


That: which in the “Death sfieowy 
we havo found, perhaps, most 
of admiration, is the reverent fidelity 
with which the in aud sentiment 
of the old poetical Hebrow have been 
embodied hy the writer in a Lis 
_ he eich which we 
ish rhymes of ©, “A. is ot 


int ng Dene, end it should not want 

t is, not here, however, 

Tmplicity oft childishneas, but, as 

it’ pod id be the simplicity of man- 

lineas. There is no straining for effect, 

na. the the seemingly ‘unstudied verso 

al. ‘The stanzas which 

an “the blessing spoken by the 
Israel upon the patriarchal 

ied bowed at ale Bela, ‘are a 7 

ren a nblical 

Poalin. “Neithey is homely tendern ern, 
the deepest and most touching of 

tendern: spent here through~- 

out, At fore the glorious 

lecider vision, te poet Kees 
A gentle wandering, boy lis down 
"swith tolls upon iia fare. 

4 just 9 0: teara that trickled in tho 
arenes ein 
moist on the 
sy, the application of that 
great bleased eee are counted 

“ 
vi for 
* Meseangets f cohdas wenting 
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4, «« Frew the anvery dose. 
babes that climb , with their 
sy-cold feet. 
Picealgeninel 
That is an exquisite stroke which 
makes Old Nile describe the “ fair- 
ness” of amidst the duskicr 
maidens by its beauty of the banks:— 


“« Long since his grandsire walk'd beside my 
His wife, a lily, lit my litiod meadows,” 


That is a courageous, ‘but hay 
homeliness of thought and expression 
which makes dying 

‘Rachel look apon her Inrael—wann'd 

ke a white flower with the summer's 


So she with sweat of childbirth—her thin 
hand 
Laiil on the counterpane.” 


And thet iss a thoughtful tender- 

uss of consolation, wl not 

Yoreckon it amides the blessed ens of 

ms departed spirits’ “quiet home,” 
at 


“No more the pale faoe of a Rechel nestles 
Upon his broken heart.” 


His lay may be simple; but it is 
deep and strong, who knows the secret 
of setting such tremulous chords as 
theac vibrating i in hearts which listen 
to it. And that sccret, for 

William Alexandor knows. Is farther 
proof needed? Read it here :~- 


“The India of our manhood !—back 
Unto our homes returns instead 
Of hope, and the dear heart and head, 
Only a letter edged with black. 
A plume, ty “Deals Sg r ight, & 
y a 
angel aa ho pas'd 


O'er son had aesare, day and. prin 
“Till it arrives at mora, and lies 
Upon the table, and strikes dam 


sons i tn nih 
soothe her grief’s 

i said rr aay 
‘The ible thet his hand has p 

The blotted letter that we prize, 

a ieee ey oe, 
And the lost light of those dear 

TLook'd frons' the linea,—and that ta all, 


Ono le stanza more, and wo 
have xe all quotation :—- 


PS real roa 
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meaning title 
tured. to place this 
short notice. The day is past when, 
deserved or not, a sneer at the sim 

‘but strong school of the English lake 
poeta is held to be & sufficient criti- 
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CHAPTER XII, 


Ir was late and dark, when Free- 
Jing and Paolo re-entered the Porta 
Pia. Nothing but the strong energy 
of a mind accustomed to disregard the 
elaima of the body, bad enabled the 
former to accomplishsomuch. Brietly 
explaining to the sentry the condition 
of his friend, Paolo readily obtained 
permission for him to enter the com- 
fortable little room, in which the offi- 
cers of the Dogana avoided their duty 
over a bright wood fire; and pro- 
mising to return in less than no time, 

in aearch of a carriage and the 
doctor. The rain had ceased; aud 
here and there, struggling with the 
dense masses of black cloud, a few 
stars looked brightly and col down 
upon the saddened h, ‘Lhe low 
mooning of the wind, as it sighed 
among the battlements of the old gate 
smote heavily upon Paolo’s heart, as 
with a timent of evil he 
started upon his mission. 

‘The streets were deserted, and so 
silont, that you could hear distinctly 
each drop of rain-water that fell from 
the roofs of the houses—a silence the 
more remarkable from its rarity in the 
city of churches and convents. Paolo 
hutried on, and arrived breathless and 
Ranting at the Piazza diSpagna, The 

loctor was fortunately at home; and 
the worthy man bidding Paolo return 
for his friend, himself hastened to pre- 
pare the invalid’s a ent for his 
Feosption. There is little to be gaii 
by dwelling upon the details of & sick 
room. Few there are in any clase of 
life, to whom the i mention of 
that woe-fraught wor 

ure up images more powerful 
Fools adge of the room to eine ee 
uc ¢ TOO to w! we 
weld sonduct them, by y_ their own 

‘ aspect such 8 cham- 

erwould present in our own jand, 
*3 necomary to cay a few words. 


There, art and luxury, refinement 
aud civilization, moulded by thestrong 
hand of love and affection, lend even 
to the room of death that which 
redeems it almost from itself, in the 
scrupulous order, the whis| si- 
lence, the noiseless attenda and 
the shrouded light. All that jar 
upon a sick man's nerves, or aggTa- 
vate his sufferings, ia avoided in the 
perfect ventilation, in the soothing of 
soft perfume, in the pillow sm ed. 
by a wife's, a mother's, or a sister's 
hand, in the anticipating love which 

ere he can frame it into 
words, the suiferer’s wish—all, in 
short, that could tend actively to rob 
the destroyer of his power. How 
different to thix picture is the ono 
presented by the narrow crib, in which 
fever was euting away the life and 
euergies of Spencer ge the 
hour of his health and prosperity, in 
the indifference of manly youth to 
external comforts, he had boasted of 
its “enugness.” 

Let us see in what that snugness 
consisted. In one corner of a small 
roo, whose whitewashed walle 
glared painfully in their unsullied 
coldness, or which, in their nnaagees 
tive plainneass, offered to the distur! 
mind of the fever-stricken painter, 
wide canvas, upon which the morbid 
imagination might embody its distort- 
ed fancies, waz a , low, curtain-. 
Tess, comfortless bed ; by its side, upon 
a Tush-bottomed chair, were 4 variety 
Sean ote eaeeun come 

ing in e possil to 
can than Tie sun shone full upon 
the window, and ita rays, inflamed 
rather than subdued by a bright scar- 
iet curtain, were but partially kept at 
bay by a portrait which had 
Pat in the orifice, the face of which, 


‘thus ill the 
nace ofa marty? bueaing at ‘he stake, 
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Here and there, about the head of the 
dying man, a few subtle pencils of 
Hight found their way and fell like 
Dioed-stains upon the’ Allow and co: 
veriet, which su aw tially 
concealed his head. At the f foot of 


the bed, pale, unwashed, his fine black 
hair matted and en: led, his wan 
cheek and hollow eye indicative of 


suffering and want of rest, sat Paolo 
Silvani. Nearly three hours had 
elapsed since Freeling had fallen 
asleep, and Paolo had assumed the 
position in which he sat, fearful of 
disturbing him, and listening with 
eager and excited attention to every 
sound which threatened to disturb the 
rare repose of his ‘poor friend. He 
had remained absolutely motionless 
watching the quick and varied heav- 
ing of the bed-clothes. Gradually, as 
the sleep continued, he had fancied 
that they rose and fell more. slowly, 
and with a less spasmodic iotion. 
The last half hour he had listened 
with sense of indescrihable relicf to 
a breathing regular and calm aa that 
of anexhausted child, Presently, with 
a deep sigh, Freeling awoke, and turn- 
ing his lustrelesa eyes said, in x frint 
and subdued voice, as he placed his 
attenuated hand in that of his friend, 
. “Paolo, I am better—what time 
is it?” E 

Paolo told him. 

“Thon I have been galeep nearly 
three hours-—I have had such happy 
dreams ! do you know, I think I shall 
got well after all!” 

Heedless of the necessity of sclf- 
restraint, Paolo threw himself upon 
hia knees by his side, and slon- 
ately clasping his hand, exclained, 

“Oh, bless you, Freeling ; I an sure 
you will; you have slept so soundly, 
your hand is quite cool and moist. I 
wish the doctor would come.” 

Freeling turned his head slowly 
round, and ed dreamily and sadly 
upon his friend’s face; and then, 
struck by the effect which anxiety and 
watching had had upon it, suid, 

“How selfish I have been! my poor 
fellow, how pale you are! and, now I 
think of it, 1 have never missed you 
from my side. How long have I been 


“This is the seventh day,” said 
Pend you bi eft me,” said 
ave Never Bai 
reeling hi large eyes filled with 
tears, w! gave to for a mo- 
‘VOL. LIL—Ko, CO0x. 
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ment, their accustomed brilliancy. It 
was, indeed, true: Paolo had resisted 
every representation of the nurse and 
doctor, and with 2 love, “passing the 
love of woman,” had watched withont 
cessation, and with an amount of food 
barely _enililet to sustain ae for: 
seven days and aeven ni; e 
couch of his friend. 

“Oh,never mind me,” he exclaimed ; 
“I will just wait, to hear what the 
doctor says, and if he confirms our 
hopes, you shall see I will sleep like 
the lady of the enchanted palace.” 

Very shortly after this conversa- 
tion Br. D—— arrived; and, what. 
ever might be his real opinion, found 
it wise to encourage ie sare san- 
gguine pectations 0} oung 
hen. Paslo wag. thus induced. to 
seck the rest of which he had so 
anvch need, and Freeling was left in 
that cahu hopeful state of mind, best 
calculated to_confirm whatever ten- 
dency towards convalescence there 
might be. Leaving Minacucia with 
directions so serious and precise aa to 
belie the more hopeful opinion he had. 
expressed, the gvod doctor walked 
sactly aud slowly home, 

Freeling had been but a short time 
alone, but into that brief space what 
thronging memories wero cro" 
From beneath his pillow be bad taken 
7 snail miniature Portrait of hia be- 

jovedl Agnes, and slowly as he gazet 
upon it, the unbidden tears ‘thered 
in his eyes, and trickled slowly down 
his wan and pallid cheek ; and tremb- 
ling, but with a resolute hand, he put 
aside the bed-clothes, and with asmile 
at hisown emaciated limbs, ed, 
without pause or hesitation, to dress 
himself; this done, he ed the 
door, and presented himself suddenly 
before the astonished nurse. His face 
was 80 white, so fixed and calm, the 
hand which he held up to her, aa if 
to enjoin ailence, so blanched and thin, 
that, with s firm belief that it was a 


ghost, the Riad woman uttered one 
appallin; iek, and fled. Scarcely 
heeding i 6 it, 89 ovo ied was ho 
with one absorl Freeling 
Walked deliberately, and wi 





like a mirror, proceeded to net it wit 


a minute and careful. attention, He 
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then .selested from the numerous stool, ‘and tarned to sesk' wen eo water 
Pre oon a tia a worn a to apes ik His 
iter aamile unspeak- Zon 
ably beautiful in ite mingled hope and 0d as he reeled rather ‘than 
Jove of her and of his is art, pales pa cree towards the door, he heard a quick 
‘his face, he placed hit 


plotare. After ea be sinter elit Fs 
some minutes, was about 
commence, when seeing the ‘aatwhich 


step the stairs, and by an effort 
suteined | himeelé a y ana by and then 
fell senseless into the arma of the 


had accumulated upon it, he laid That night he died. 
his palette and brushes upon the 
OBAPTEER XL 


Semwcer SaEELING ae solsten! 2 
6 atrength of his youth, in the pride 
of his faculties, in the brightest mo- 
ment of his hopes. Upon a heart 
made sensitive by genins, care, in the 
form which most painfully affects the 
young and noble mind, had fallen— 
care, assuming the guise of dishonour, 
and’ accomplishing, even in its dis- 
mizeal, the annihilation at once and 
for ever of certain feolings necessary 
fo the the existence of such a mind as 
Freeling’s. That ‘bounding and_im- 
plicit confidence in others, which 
‘arises from consclonsnese of pelf-ree- 
3 and with the un- 
healthy yaa of intellect unduly 
had fed upon the con- 
Yetion peo too Plausib ly confirmed, 
t virtue may be at any moment 
ihe Teun of and the best of 
men at the mercy of the lowest and 
the worst. His hurried journey, and 
the shock of his father’s death, had 
‘been redeemed in their effect, by the 
delightful pexeltement attending his 
engagement is cousin; and 
there is little doubt, that in tho de- 
velopment of this feeling, and the 
‘wholesome peter afic : by Hts 
fesaion, he wi ere lon; 
Found auch that would liave’ exor- 
cised the ghosts which | Crawford's 
villany had conjured up in hig mind. 
But it was not to be: Rover, which in 
some one or other of its numerous: 
fatal forms, thins #0 fearfully the 
ranks of both visiter and resident of 
the city, over which, as if to counter- 
balan moyriad charms, i 


ce ite 
like a curse, had mingled its miasma 
swith the bike of the exhausted 
the slesp which should 
prepared him for his daily toil, 
ee treacherous to her esd 


the frame she should have 
he san, “not asin northern climes 






led to the foe. 


obscurely bright,” but that glorious 
loudless sun which is seen in such 
perfection during the winter as well 
us the summer monthsin ome, shone 
britlianth upon the opposite 
and 2 light, powerful as the books 
sunshine of other countri 
into a room of that peculiar odin cued 
character which denotes a studio. 
That, however, of which we 
differed in many materiel re tes 
from those high, angular, dirty cl 
bers which have been merely ‘adapted 
by means of a large window, an un- 
wholesaine stove, and a coat of dull 
coloured distem per toa painter’s use: 
lofty it was, and the (where not. 
hidden by ‘the numerous studies of 
the artia) displayed, & a peculiar red, 
showing off, ta the beat are 
the strong shadows thrown b; a 
light which entered into the chamber 
frum a square window com} of 
four large pieces of glass. 6 floor 
‘was paved with Venetian stucco, beau- 
tiful in tone, and perfect in execution ; 
the small mantel-piece was of white’ 
marble, having something more than 
ension to classic taste, and over 
ie hung an old picture of several 
ent baa glories and gilt robes 
‘© a very early period of art, 
re the beading of the picture were 


stud sdaad ae isting cards, cards, and memo-~ 


hee frame of ex- 
ung a strange 
Piper maet te of Taandolin of various 
forms, some ig, others 
in the most. i dae cond ition, but 
retaining beep of their original 
shape to service: bre for for 
a cre 

eight as coral ‘st 

foils, old arms of ditt ferent nations 
‘yariousdates ; a small and wretchedly- 
print of & patron saint, in 
innumerable 
atrows stuck thick ge “quills upon the 
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featful poreapine.” On one side of 
the print hung a irregular piece 
of upon which the names and 
addresses of several models, with ap- 
pended dai were written in white 
chalk in a bold free hand ; w the 
shelf itself a skull, and several human 
bones, a book on anatomy, volumes 
of ry, a tobacco pouch, and several 
well-tinted meerschauma, a the 
amusements and inclinations of the 


owner. 

_ Around the walls were nailed, with 
little attention to effect, numerous 
sketches in oil and water colour, fin- 
inhed copies and spirited studics from 
the old mast evidently arranged in 
ne other onder an that. of Cer 

sion. portrai strikingly hand- 
wome, and of that marked Seaividu. 
ality of expression, which at once 
proclaimed a likeness, occupied a cen- 
‘tral position opposite the fire-place; 
and over a table literally covered with 
the implements and appliances of art, 
colours in powder, broken bladder 
partly compressed tubca, bottles of 
glass and tin, brushes of various forms 
and material, and two or three plates 
tinted with every imaginable combi- 
nation of colour, formed an inimit- 
able melange. In one corner of the 
room was a splendid cast of the Venus 
di Medici, over whose shoulders a 
magnificent white drapery fell in 
sweeping and ample fol A number 
of plaster casts of hands, fect, winged 
cherubs, and portions of the anatomi- 
painted, ang evidently prepared. for 

inted, and evi iy pr | for 
frore earetil arr mae. A little 
apart, one of those incompre- 
hensible machines, a Iny figure ; the 
face was that of a woman, the curls 
were tied out of the way over the 
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head, the silk neck was 
uncovered, and tha eyes glassy 
cold, stared. dismal ney 


upon vacancy. 
The figure was clothed in the drese 
of @ contadino, which hung loosely 
enough around the slender waist ani 
dclicate limbs of the model; in the 
hand was a guitar, and the attitude 
bore a ue resemblance to that 
of a beautiful figure, which formed 
the centre of a nearly completed pic- 
ture, a phase snatched from Roman 
peasant life j the player, with sparc arch 
expression of mischievous pl 
had evidently just made a sudden 
pause in the music, and was watchin; 
the confusion of the dancers, some 
whom stood still, others 
to make the best of the matter, and 
danced on, while one beautiful girl, 
having left her place, was in the act 
of striking the merry musician with 
her tambourine—the whole illumined 
by a bright sun, and sustained by 
deep transparent shadows—the figures 
brought out in marvellous relief 

inet a pure blue , and ono of 

ose _vine-covered balconies which 

soem mado expressly for painters. 
Upon e stool standing immediately 
before the picture, so evidently 


of love, were a large palette and 
brushes; the palette was freshly set, 
not a tint had been distur’ not & 


brush was soiled, ail was ready for the 


painter. 

Alas! the tenant of the studio was 
no more! 

In the centre of the room, raised 
W what is technically called a 

one, was & plain coffin of more than 
ordinary length; the lid wasiying 
the side, and the silver plate, its sole 
ornament, bore a brief inscription with 
the name and age of the deceased. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


aah 


sionate than may be ‘easily described, 
Bad been carried in a state of stupor to 
htia own house ; and had ere long, in 
the utter exhaustion consequent upon 
the tremendous cxertion of the past 
seven days, fallen into a d leep. 
Utterly worn out, he bad yielded re- 
Juctantly to the entreaties of those 
around him, and had suffered Lawless 
to take hie place by the body of his 
friend. Strong indeod must have been 
that love which warmed his breast; 
for of the many prejudices which dis- 
tinguish the Italian, Loe pene, 
8, more strong] leveloy 
than their horror of "the prescnes of 
death. 

Lawless sat apart, and watched 
with a feeling of desporate fascination. 
tho slow but almost perceptible move- 
ment of the moon’s rays as they crept 
from object to object so pregnant with 
thoughts of him now cold and lifeless 
us themaclves; upon the lay figure, 
upon the plaster casts, the Filt frames, 
the sketches and the tables. Shoy 
wandered on—at length they reach 
the centre of the wall, and as tho 
‘moon sunk, crept slowly and noise- 
Jossly over the portrait of the dead 
youth, gradually Jiumining the whole, 
until the face, robbed by the pale 
witchery of ita colour, assumed | 
forcibly the look of death, and with 
its dark fixed eyes seemed to gaze 
xo intently upon the watcher, that 


spite of be ee ghudder crept over 
im, and a cold dew gathered upon 
his brow, "At this instant. the nail 


upon which it was hung gavo way, 
and suddenly the picture fell with a 
loud noise to the ground. Lawless 
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started to his fect, and albeit a brave 
man, he felt his heart stand still. 
He turned to the window, just as 
a bright and beautiful meteor shot 
across the sky, and: was lost in the 
blue ether. ‘ho shall tell the con- 
vulsive grief which choked now tho 
strong man, startled by that accident, 
from the restraint he had imposed 
upon himself. “The fall tide of gxtof 
and bitterness, and 8 sense of la- 
tion not to be told, swept over his 
soul, and shook him like a reed: he 
walked to the coffin. In compliance 
with the prayer of Puolo, that he 
might once more gaze upon his friend's 
face, it had not been closeddown. It 
lay in shadow ; but by the faint lights 
reflected upon it from the ceiling, tho 
pale face was distinctly visible. For 
a moment he gazed—torn by bitter 
gvief—-upon the changing clay. Sud- 
denly upon his ear there rose a song, 
sal, sweet, and deep in its thrilling 
melody. Lawless would scarcely have 
started had he beheld a seraph from 
Heaven hovering above thedead. It 
rose, it fell, it ponred forth its liquid 
eloquence; now full and passionate, it 
rolled gong now soft and melan- 
choly, it melted away toutrainsthe ear 
could scarcely folow-——and now it burat. 
like an embodied joy upon the ear; 
then suddenly as it had commenced, 
itceared. With a aoftened heart Law- 
less fell upon his knees; and when 
he arose the pale cold light of a De- 
cember morning was spreading over 
the cor ect spirit of good the 
song of the caged vightingule lingered 
in his heart for ever. 





CHAPTER Xv. 


An iron was heating in the wood- 
fire, and two men, rough, cold, and 

sinfully indifferent, s' Tei to 
fasten down, as it is called, to hide 


for ever from the world’s sight the 
mortal remains of Spencer i 
aolo Silvani with his face 


end bitter sobs, as the tears, forcing 
theniselves through his long thin fin- 
gs et ‘one by one upon the white 

which shrouded the corpse of 


~ftie head of the coffin was turned 


towards the light, and the broad sha- 
dows thrown over the deep set eye 
the finely formed brow gave addition 
power to an expression which not 
even death itself could rob of its peca- 
liar and striking intellectuality. "The 
akin was beautifully clear, the uy 
abe foe Wate ais pet 
exquisit ine black hair, = 
deme og pe 
an 18} a 
ivory tooth of perfect regularity; the 
nose Was ane f, sneetu alle ab BD 
antique seu: an 6 © broad. 
forehead ods in its marble white- 
ness, to melt, into the pure lings; the 
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thin, 1 delicate and the Gently disengaging himself, and asaiat- 
finely-tureed wrist were Miistin. ed by Paolo, he bore the feinting bur- 


ishable from the white folds upon 
which they reposed, and but for the 
pale violet hue which encircled the 
nails, and which tells so unmistakably 
of death, they might have been taken 
forthose of womanin delicate health. 
Tt wos a monrnfal sight—that young 
proud man, stretched out in the movk- 
ing panoply of death, and thus sur- 
rounded by all that told so plainly and 
80 well of buoyant life, of bounding 
hope, aud lofty aims; by allthat spoke 
ao palpably of high talent to warrant, 
and energy to sustain his noble aapi- 
Tations, 

The sudden movement of one of 
the men (of whom mention has heon 
already made) towards the fire, arous- 
ed the young painter from his reverie 
of grief. astily raising his head he 
threw a glance fierce, almost terrible 
in its expreasion of disgust aud hatred 
upon the disturber of his woe, tlen 
bending with frantic surrow over the 
corpse, he kissed with intonse and de- 
voted affection the cold clay, and, 10 
longer abie to control the emotions of 
his heart, he sobbed aloud. 

At this moment 8 voice agitated to 
a degree which rendered it scurcely 
articulate was heard upon the staira, 
Tho accont mmistakabiy English, and 
the broken and imperfect Italian at 
ouce roused the poor youth, and for a 
juoment a pallor rivulling that of the 
dead spread over his check. With 
that intuitive judsment which flows 
spontaneously from kindness of heast, 
he abruptly seized the two men who 
were in the act of lifting the coffin-lid 
ty its place, and hurrying them with- 
out explanation into  amuall rouin in 
which Freeling had slept, and in 
which he had in all probability met 
his death, returned to his ieee near 
the cotfin of his friend. To do this 
had occupied less time than the hap- 
Jess comers, whose trembling Tira! 
almost refused their office, had taken 
‘to ascend the somewhat dark and nar- 
Tow stairs. It wus an ewful moment. 
A man, whose strong likeness 
thip, eloneydalowed bya young fry 
ship, closely follows Byoung 
girhroacl the open door at the same 


what eee Maen ol 
6 hay 

fos dead tha be 6 mourned into 
the animes of the kx -sizicken youth. 


den to a long form, and bending over 
it with passionate affection, seemed in 
the intense anxiety with which he 


watched for the symptoms of return- 
ing animation, to for a moment 
the cause of her att . Aude laugh 


cwas heard in the inner chamber, and 
before Paolo could rush to the door, 
the men advanced towards the coffin, 
rudely declaring they could waste no 
more tine, and were with 
incredible brutality to re-commence 
their work. 10, pale with rage, 
strode towards them, whispered, in a 
voice of carnest and conceutratedemo- 
tion, a few words into the car of 
the man who, Neer inaster. They 
paused ; a dollar, it was his last, paas- 
ed into the hands of the ruffian, and 
they left the room. 

During this terrible scene, the poor 
girl, just recovering from the pro} 
swoon, gazed with an indescribable 
oxpreasion wpon the actors; her mind 
seemed to wander for some minutes, 
and with a look of child-like confi- 
dence and helplessness, she turned 
to her companion, pressed her brow, 

d her cold hands quickly over 

ct face, us if thereality wero too ter- 
rible for belief; theu, as if’ a sndden 
hope flashed throngh her soul, and 
give back to her frame ite lost ener- 
His, she bounded to her fect, and 
lew to the side of the coffin, Her 
quick eye glanced rapidly from the 
portrait, full of life and fire, to the pale 
set features of the original; and with 
a shriek, in which the agony of a life 
seemed concentrated, she fell senseless 
to theground. His own grief absorbed 
in the condition of his companion, 
Heury Freeling, for it was indeed 
his brother, bent over the prostrate 
form, and assisted ae the Italian, 
tried every means recovery ; in 
vain they poured water upon her fore- 
head, chafed her cold hands, blew upon 
her templea, and her by every 
endearing epithet, but the hapless girl 
breathed not—atirred not—answered 
them not! Alarmed beyond expres- 
sion, Paolo rushed down stairs to the 
next floorand despatched a woman for 


ek hae cna 
inapeechiegs: 


terror over the body of the 
unhappy girl, and using, with fatitleas 
means torouse 


assiduity, their limit 
her from the state which every .mo- 


ae 


ent sanuned a more a ing form. 
ws dropped—the pulee 
see demmeitier and thobandefellfrom 
his own with that utter lifelessness 
‘which to those not accustomed to see 
pornons in'a similar condition is 80 
ightful. Frantic with fear and grief 
the boy kissed her pale brow, and 
in her hand in ives hia on, 
to speak—to answer 
jut his heart would break? 

It Was cn swiul Beene 5 the glaring 
sun, bri, mocking, pitiless, stream- 
ed aro the open door of tie inner 
. Foom, an upon the group. 
The unfortunate girl, stretched on the 
cold pavement, her fair beautiful hair 
a a in ae disorder around her 
face, her neck partially uncovered, 
her whole attitude ing the 
utter abandonment of d ir. Tho 
outh, who now, bathed er pallid 
Ww, DOW her lips, and now, 
in a voice of hopeless Sgony, called 
upon her by every naine of endoar- 
ment and passionate entreaty to 
awake; the tall slight figure 0 ets. 
oUng » Who, re; them 
ath ‘unspeakable i at with 
his arms folded, his brow contracted, 
listening with impatient cagorness 
to every sound. Asa carriage rolled 
rapidly down the street, he startod, 
flew atairs, and ina few seconds 
re-entered _ ure with the doctor, 
ry Bn -looking man, whose 
whole face beamed with intelligence 
and kindness, and whose ample fore- 
head and well-set eye denoted no 
ordinary talent. As he advanced 
quickly into the room, a shade passed 
r hi face, and in the glance he 
threw around, what a host of bitter 

and buay memories might be read | 
Kneeling down, he felt for tho pulse 
pif fainting girl; as he did so 8 
Deroopti le contraction of the 
. brow, and a slight tremor of the lip, 
marked his immediate appreciation 
of the serious nature the_vase. 
Paying bis hand upon the ulfeeer 
e became grea! listurbed, 
and harris despatched Paolo for 
some pow Testoratives, applying 

in the mean time, without success, 
the more usual means of revival under 
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Paolo, breath~ 
wit 
000, returned with | a pT 
hials. Hastily pouring a few drops 
7 Coen them into a Little water, 
e good doctor put a small quantity 
into the meuth othe sufferer, and in 
afew minutes they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing some slight symptoma 
of returning animation, Fearful that 
& more complete recovery should take. 
lace before they could remove her 
m the fatal room, they quickly 
lifted the still lifeless body. from the 
ground, and placing it upon the form, 
‘solo and the doctor carried it down 
stairs, followed by the wretched bro- 
ther, who, now that his fears for 
-Agnos—such was the poor girl’s name 
—were partially removed, felt, almost 
for the first time, the full extent of 
tne cars they procentiod slowly 
in the er they pros slow! 
towards the hotel, Dr. D—— pre- 
ceding thom, in order to prepare the 
unconscious mother to reccive her 
daughter, and to break to her the 
news of poor Freeling’s death. Fully 
conscious of the perilous condition of 
his patient, he did not attempt to 
conceal his fears from the person most, 
interested in the sad truth ; and when 


the party arzived they found her 
Dropares at 


unheeding above them. 
leas from the 
trembling fear 


Still senseless, her belove 
child was gently undressed, and placed. 
on @ bed, from which, elas! she was 
never to rise again! 
here are ince 
walls of Rome, crowded as every epot 
may be with the charms of associa- 
tions or local beauty, which possess, 
at least to the English traveller, so 
great an interest as the spot hallowed 
as the burial-ground of Protestant 
visiters to the Eternal City. So mul- 
siform in Sheie sources, 80 strong in 
legree, eo lasting in impression are 
the interesta it awakens, that _ is 
assign to any a. nder- 
ating influence. Under the fown of 
the mighty walis, which for so many 
centuries Fried and defended the 
liberties oi 6; the dial, as it ware, 
upon which the shadow of the ma- 
jestic monument of Cains Osstus 
marke daily the hours’ Signe withia 
a bow-shot of the yellow Tiber, and at 
the foot of that strange hill formed 
by the broken of its ancient 
snd mysterious lords, it yields to few 
places in historic or antiquarian inter- 
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est. For-the painter it hes peculiar cloudless, and the air joyous and fresh, 
charms ; and Eke poot might there had nothing of aatby with that 

a noble- as mournful Two two, 


find inspiration could 
possibly -be sup, by external ob- 
fects. ‘while, lowing, softening, 
nifying each individual in 
it she copes 8 aot a 
mel apei it is emphatically 
the grave of youth—and it is bitter 
walk from monument to monu- 
ment, from sod to sod, beneath its 
frequent cypresses and rose-trellised 
pat and merk how few lustres have 
n attained by those who slecp be- 
neath ‘ith little variation 
they tell the same melancholy tale, 
fever, consumption, accident, or stud: 
—the strong mind wearing throug! 
the weak scabbard, all homilies upon 
the one toxt—“deuth in youth,” 
Light, indeed, must be the heart which 
can quit its gates unimpressed with 
the conviction, painful, yet whole- 
8a that in the midst, not only of 
life, but of life’s prime, we are in 
death. There is something of mock- 
ery in the rank loxuriance of the 
vegetation which springs around those 
tombs, the leaves broader and fresher 
than their wont, its clustering flowers 
more profuse and of decper lie, its 
abundant i snd ‘ pick spring in 
grass, auggesting the idea painful an 
repulsivo—that their life and bril- 
liancy, and strength, are drawn from 
sources, which to us speak only of 
mortality, darkness, and decay ; whilo 
tho century-blooming alue, the pin 
to which a year is but as a day, an 
the monument, upon which the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years has been 
only sufficient to shed a beautifying 
tint, laugh in their wndocaying gran- 
deurat the paltry sum of the years here 
recorded. . * . . 
Slowly and mournfully the pageant 
wound through the narrow streeta, 
the broad piazzas, the spark- 
ling fountains, and under the gloomy 
arches of the city. A plain nak 
looking 1} and two or three 


and 

fifty or sixty of his friends or brother 
artista, all in deep mourning, followed. 
Spencer Freeling to his last home ; and 
from their whis praises, their 
earnest sorrow, and affectionate sym- 
pathics, what an epitaph might have 

written! The gates were reach- 
ed; and as the coffin was lifted out 
of the hearse, by an instinctive sug- 
gestion of affectionate friendshij 
Lawless, Strange, and four other 
his intimate aasociates, silently dis-. 
placed the accustomed bearers, and, 
with full hearts and tearful eyes, bore 
itsilently to the little chapel, too mall 
to contain more than half the number 
of the mourners, 

In a voice trembling and almost 
inarticulate with emotion, tho chap- 
Jain read the first portion of the beau- 
tiful service for the dead; and when 
the friends once more raised the coffin 
to carry it to the grave which had been 
prepared, the suppressed sob, the long- 

wn sigh, the silent tear, told how 
deeply all were :noved. At the head of 
the new-made grave, in a position of 
hopeless helpless misery, pitiable to 
ace, stood Paolo Silvani, watching with 
a kind of desperate fascination the 
adjusting of the ropes which were to 
lower into the grave, to hide from his 
sight for ever, the last the 
fnend ho had so traly loved. As the 
ceremony proceeded, his frame shook 
violently ; and the natural pallor of 
his face became so ghastly, that Law- 
leas, in alarm, hurried to his side, and, 
ly mastor of his own voice, 
endeavoured to rouse him. As the 
words “dust to dust—ashes to aahes” 
were followed by the rattle of the clay 
upon the contin, convulsive tremor 
d over his face ; and, disengaging 
imsclif from the arm of Lawless, he 


dashed forward aa if he would have 


ed thrown himself into the grave, and, 


with a deep fell senseless upon 
the dark wet earth. As he was borne 
away, the last solemn words of the 
service were uttered, and the e: 
chain between Spencer Freeling an 
the world was enapt in twain. 
Three years passed away, and two 
men. stood by i. grave. 


At % plain white marble 
tablet bore simple but affeeti: 
inscription; “To the memory 


H* 


ing, this monument was him. passed on. ited by 
See se and imothet tangle Gian aad aamebas grave, 
i in died; nd hia pleco has indicated only by the grase-growa, 
up.” a crose, 
Wild Gowers and roses had sprang was another tablet precisely similar 
‘around that grave, and with a trem- to that of which we have spoken. 
Dlinghand and moiste HenryFreel- _ The date of the death of her who 
ing said, aa he stooped to gather a slept beneath it was four daye later; 
rose bud from the stem: “My bore Agnes 
mother will prise this.” But Paolo Mortown. 
Sitvani’s heart was too full to answer 


4 


THE PRIMROSE, 


From out the cool moss-tufted plate, 

From where the blue stream bounds along, 
‘Where birds thy matin welcome hade, 

And soft winds sung thy even song. 


From watching the pale moon ride by, 
From bathing in the cold night-shower, 
Sweet nureling of ungenial sky 
Come to my lady’s lonely bower ! 


Come, with thy balmy breath, and sweet, 
Thy silken Kp all pale and fair— 

Come, tell the truth, for maiden meet, 
That nature’s hand has written there. 


‘Tell her how meekly and how well 
Your slender blossoms decked the wild ; 
And when winds blew and rain-drops folk 
Looked through the sturm tu heaven, and smiled 


Aa cheerily as though no shade 
Or cloud had ever wrapped your suu,— 
And thus should woman's part be play 
And thus should Christian's course 


Not when his sunny light 
ouny Joe along her pathy throws, 
But she must stil ‘be eweet and bright 
In trial stern and lonely woes. 


Jn loveliness and meekness move 
‘With patient heart and cloudless face, 
And incense sweet of peace and love 
Shed round her own appointed place. 


Thus be your simple moral said, 

here ae aN aan eked, 
ere bloom aw! our perfome 
‘Then wither, folded to her breast. 
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Tur cbject matter of theological 
works, distinguished by any degree of 
spiritual unction, and recommended 
‘by a popular name, is tolerably cer- 
tain to attract attention at the pre- 
sent time. The Guardian and the 
Record wil detect heresies of oppo- 
site lexion in a pamphlet or a 
oT y 


r heChristian Remembran- 
cer. gM Obwrver will grind the more 
el ite treatise between ccclesiaa- 


upper and nether mill-stonca. 
haps, if the work touch pon the 
# ackjacent to thevlogy—of his- 

tory, philosophy, or criticism—t 
Quarterly will apeak with smiabio 
neutrality, or the &dinburgh with 
dexterous ill-nature. But the general 
characteristics of style prevalent in 
our contemporary theologians of dif- 
ferent schools have been little eriti- 


‘We propose, in the present paper, 
to attempt # rough mificatlon of 
the atyles of our better-known con- 
temporary theologians, and we hope 
to draw one or two inferences of no 
inconaiderable practical importance. 

To a member of the Church of 
Rome, who can get over the incon- 
venient perspicuity of a portion of 
the obseure fourteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, we can fancy that there 
is something majestic and philosophi- 
cal in the use of the Latin fongue. 

* Inaddition to the scriptural difficulty, 
there is, indeed, a considerable amount: 
of practical absurdity. There is also 
a strange incongruity between the re- 
ligion of peace and the which 
represents war, But setting these ob- 
jectiona aside, we can understand what: 
might be said from the ultra-montane 
point of view. These doginatic, litur- 
gical, and sacramental formalaries, it 
might be ui euvelbpe the spirit of 
divine truth with an ay priate 
wisdom. The fact that the language is 
dead is ite peculiar recommendation. 
It is alion to the spirit of the age. Tho 
intereata and vicissitudes of the world 
cannot affect its form. The fixity and 


ty. 
dmmobility of death, ind are in 
: Maripafsond there oomeing 
austere in 8 passionless 
aoveata of its minsic. So much the 


better, our philosopher might con- 
tinue: cooed tanne ‘will not be mo- 
dified by changeful -and flexible con- 
structions ; dogmatic vigour will not 
be sacrificed to the qpigencios of ele- 
ts ions; & un i 
finguage is the vehicle for that whiek 
is unvarying. Thoalinofspeech which 
is to transport eternal verities across 
the gulf of time, ought to. in 
something of the immutable charac- 
tor of eternity. It is not merely that 
the rich and olden scent has been en- 
closed in an ancient wrapper of lan- 
guage: it is that the aroma has pass- 
ed into and been absorbed by the 
‘wrapper. 
low, omitting the important fact, 
that the wrouy tongue has been 
chosen—(for, assuming the hypotheais, 
Greek, the mould into which the con- 
sumostion of religion was cast, id 
have been the selected vehicle)—and. 
waiving other considerations, there 
is one point that should not be for- 
gotten. The verities of the Chris- 
tian faith are not merely speculative, 
Hore, yet more truly than in ethics, 
may it be said, “the end is not know- 
ledge, but practice.” Acts of faith 
demaud corresponding acts of will, 
and corresponding emotions. The 
spring of these emotional and yolun- 
tary acts is touched through the me- 
dium of Innguage. ‘The Engit 
or the Germun is not acceasible to 
the _vocables which worked mightily 
in Cyprian or Augustine. He must 
be drawn with the cords of a man; 
hy the ‘oman m induenoes of common 
speech, wit its hoard 3 
by familiar worda, with all theron: 
uberant and unanalyzed wealth of 
passionate association. With all re- 
spect for Dean Trench, we suspect 
iat it is with many words aa it is 
with all passions: passion protends 
iteelf to an object ; when we attempt 
to analyze “ aasicn, we dwell on 
it, we arrest it; and in doing #0, an- 
Bibiiate it, So with many words 
which are intensely influential: when 
‘we come to analyze them, they melt 


away us. 
That which is true of a dead lan- 
guege in may also, in mea- 


a 


betrue of modern tongues. Theo- 

lop ean to discard Latin, the type 

bility, the symbol of the past; 

end. fw herself mpon the. vulgar 
‘tongue type of progression, 

therymbol of the ae pus ren 

tongu eologi rn 

mula goon come tg nead tranelation. 

meration must re-translate 


i 


‘The variety of styie in Scripture is 
patent and conspicuous. _ Infidels, 
inde have often objected against 
its authority, that “itis not composed 
by rulea of art agreed upon by eri- 
tics for polite and correct writing.” 
Shaftesbury, in especial, has pressed 
the analogy between the grammatical 
art of characters, painted speech, and 
the art of painting itself. There are 
foreign churches, in which there aro 
ieces which ition asserts to have 
Seen sngehcally wrought by n sn- 
hand and sacred pencil. 
haftesbury proceeds to argue, that 
had such a piece happened to be of a 
hand like Raphael’s, he should have 
found nothing certain to oppose to the 
tradition ; but that, as he observed 
the whole style of the pretended 
heavenly workmanship to vary in 
many particulars from the truth of 
art, he ventured to assert confidently 
that, had the pencil been heaven- 
fa , it could never have becn so 
in its performance; and he 
insinuates that the same conclusion 
follows from an application to Scrip- 


ture of the rules of language and 
grammar. Butthe hand of aphacl 
would not have been literally divine 


any more than thatof the inferior pain- 
ter. In the very absence of the correct 
elegancies of mere fine writings, we 
trace something in consonance 
with a divine original. The shores of 
, the ocean and of the lakes are not 
bounded by rigidly straight lines. Even 
in a piece of artificial water, we can 
‘dixcrimin: 


ate the hand of man from 
that of nature, by a want of that in- 
deacribable zoftness and waviness of 
Outline which the latter leads alox 

" ctirve : the mountaing are 





think ing 
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that there are noble beauties in the 
style of the Holy Scriptures: in the 


narrative parts, a strain so simple and 
3 in the devotional and. 
prophetic, so animated and sublime ; 
an a e doctrinal parts, auch an 
air 


i ignity and authority as seems 
to their original divine.” It 
\d be remembered, that. in 
the delivery of His oraclee, the Spirit 
did not morcly string a passive 
He moulded and wrought a living 
personal instrument, not obliterati 
Individual peculiarities. A variety oi 
style is the correlative of thia true 
view of inspiration. Hene Teaiah 
has been termed courtly ; Jeremiah 
has a divine rusticity; the soul of 
Exzckiel expands among the a 
and grotesque symbols of Babylonian 
wer; Amos speaks like a herdeman; 
‘osea is concisely obscure, from the 
compressed intensity of his pathos ; 
Malachi flings off hisdenunciatory sen- 
tencesintorapidandragged questions. 
That cleganee of style, as well oso 
philosophical cast of thought, were 
jooked upon with some suspicion by 
many of the earlier fathers, there can 
he little doubt. ‘What have Athens 
and Jerusalem in common?” (Quid: 
ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis ?) asks 
Tertullian. We can reply, in 
nineteenth century, our philosophy, 
our civilization,our literature—Bacon, © 
‘Milton, Shakespeare—supply the an- 
"Gur older English theology 4 
older oology is re- 
markeable for variety and excellence 
of style. There may, indeed, be a 
certain monotonous affectation which 
runs through the second-rate Puri- 
tans, and second-rate High-Chureh- 
men—the Ames, Perkins, and Cart- 
Prrights, the Sparkes and Sparrows ; 
but how different the cxpreaaive pithi- 
ness and scintillating cy of Hall 
from the majestic exuberance of 
Hooker, sweeping on with periods 
rolling like @ river thro the 
pd eee gers 
8 rich and homely as 
an English orchard; Baxter’s perfect 
language, mirroring the things of 
heaven, a § umm at an mmdrrOrs the 
stars ; Taylor's imagination, clustering 
beauties round his logic, like roses 
zoand a3 marble ra! and his 
oughts ever and anon 
ing, lite 


cen ahiidten ck an sutamn morninetbar: 


themselves in the golden: oer; 
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Barrows Shire fulness a ex- 
quisite analysis ; Donnés’ ‘gentle wit, 
and sentences that sob like a Penitent, 
or rise like a skylark to the 

heaven; South, sometimes sinking 
to the level of a ribald cavalier, 
sometimes preaching like one in hea- 
ven ; Leighton’s spiritual eloquence, 
through which his soul is visible, like 
the snow-white sand under the deep 
waters on & summer evening—to be 
ignorant of these writers is simply to 
be ignorant of one’s own language. 
If the coarse fanatical cant of the 
Commonwealth, and the dissolutencss 
of the Restoration alike left their 
trail upon the English tongue, our 
English divines gave it fresh richness 
and ‘purity. It is an observation of 
Swift’s, that Hooker, the Churchman, 
and evén Parsons, the Jesuit, were 
both elegant and intelligible to 
readers of Queen Anne's reign, while 


Wotton, Osborne, Daniel, and other ad! 


men from court, were already obsolete. 

‘With some ntisgivings we ask, 
whether or theologians will hold a 
similar position in this respect? Are 
there those among us to whom pos- 
terity will point with equal adimira- 
tion and gratitude 7 

Certain peculiaritios of style seem 
to run through certain sects, denomi- 
nations, and parties. 

The “ Broad Ohureh” can acarcel; 
be said to possess @ preacher of emi- 
nent popular power. Indeed the 
balancing and refined turn of mind 
which is required to make a “Broad 
Churchman,” does almost ipso facto 
disqualify a man for the sweeping 
assertions and unhesitating assur- 
ance, without which oratory will 
never be popular. But the charms of 
style which are possessed by many of 
its writers, give it on advantage, 
which accounts in great mensure for 
ita success among bighly:eduosted 
men and women. . Meurice’s 
misty grandeur and loving obscurity, 
through which one _geea_go mony 
abadows looming ; » 

and idiomatic Engliah, and his 
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;_Mr. Kingsley's very 


Ot 


knowledge, his largé eharity, his ex- 
traordinary power of drawing lines of 
communisation between the most dis- 
tant’ branches: of know! and of 
ing the most apparently dissimi- 
under common pri 
will at once occur to many of our 
‘These divines have elegance, 
taste, and thoughtfulness They are 
eminently in an age like the 
present. But, as a whole, they are 
Tather essayists on religious subjects 
than divines. Swift weed to say that 
after his best pains he only 
“Broad 





preach pamphlets. The 
& sh” gentlemen preach and write 
reviews. Their style is casentially a 


reviewing style. 
ie tbe Brent pola poneltog 
like the “ Broad” in pr Ca 
originally acquired much of ite ascen- 
dancy by the wonderful masters of 
style whom it numbered among its 
herents. Dr. Pusey, ind is often 
lexed and incoherent. His neck 
is stiff and his back heavy under the 
load of his patristic earning. His 
pagesnre: strange with stringso! ital 
ictters, thrt leap down unaccountably 
upon adjectives, and even articleain the 
middle of sentences, Patristic words 
are atrangely tortured into English, 
ag. “Ini ded” ond “ InStrength- 
ened.” His clauses are dened 
with “ones,” and “so to saya,” and 
“if one might say 80 with reverence,” 
=a the like. 8 eye ) eee over 
seutences apparently, which are 
really short. cnet strung together by 
sernicolons. een many minds he 
is an exceeding ly fascinating writer. 
There is diff over bis pra Ph and 
practical writings an unearthly and 
ighly spiritual colouring. His illue- 
trations are vari i 





paiet pressed humour (witness Newmen's sermons in of 
dvouhis ansmons, where, ¢g.,he style, the most ing and. fie most 
of the good ple who think uential of afl the writings of the 
joa a supra-lapsarian Calvinist, and “ rian” Infinitely more 
Nosh 4 re ‘ble member of the earthly in tone than Pusey’s, they 
Church of land !) Mr. Liewellin found access to a larger class. Some- 
Davies’ adaptation of modern o- times picturesque and postic; some- 
sephical forms te old dogms times  dpgioal, anc vigotous  oo- 
$M, Stanley's vast easionaliy cole obdacure as a fog, 


2, Theological Styles, (Out. 
uot seldom bitter and sarcastic, they are to be recognised by a sort of. 
must rank teh asspecimens affected simplicity, which hold: 
of style... Mr. Manning’s tender, but upon s seem! culty, stripe it of 


dreamy beauty, melted into the evan- 
Gelical hue, But the former pre-emi- 
nence of this school in the matter 
atyle, has now passed away. Its 
greatest masters have passed into an- 
other camp, and seem to have blunted 
their pena. The world is tired of the 
monotony. of their humble imitators. 
They have lately, however, exhibited 
a ik verae section. The “ Last 
Words of an English Catholic” go off 
for sometimes, in ten-syllabled 
unr d lines, printed ns prose. Mr. 
Lee, the ex-cditor of the Anylo-fo- 
man Union, if we remember right, 
occAsionally exhibits this peculiarity 


in his sermons. 

The Anglican School has several 
respectable writers. Dr. Hook is a 
manly and vigorous thinker, The 
burly vicar speaks in a straightfor- 

style, which accounts for his 
popularity. He is never philosophical, 





very rarely original in the substance 
of his th hts. but he is always sen- 
sible, and his sentences coutroversial 


are often like a buffet from a strong 
English fiat in an antagonist’s face. 
Erol lea Berold ee style * 
clear anc ut not powerful 
He has a curious trick of commencing 
very seutences with “ Nay! 
The late Professor Blunt was, prob- 
ably, the very best writer of the 
pure Anglican School, He abounds 
in pithy sayings, in proverbe, und 
juaint ‘but reverent applications of 
iliar texts, When he is touching, 
his manliness and simplicit; are qnite 
irresistible, The Bishop of New Zea- 
land's stylo is very good. There arc 
occasionally Homeric reminiecences 
hanging about it, It is sometimes 
rich with the colours of the Melane- 
sian islands, and the chimes of the 
great Pacific fall delightfully upon 


your ears, The Bishop of Oxford's 

Messen is inferior to his spoken syle 

sometimes expresses a thi t- 

ter than any other living man” But 

‘bis style is peculiar, monotonous, and 
‘occasionally 


Mmereiricious and rather 





ite jacket, and hands it to_you ina 
jiffy, peeled and boiled soft. The Arch- 
ishop issaid bysome to have schooled 
into a repose and correct- 
ness, the most opposed to his natural 
predilections, The Scotch School of 
philosophy, Warburton, Swift, Paley, 
and Tucker, have had their res} ‘ive 
shares in modulating his Grace's style. 
Very marked is the employment by 
this school of illustrations. “But these 
illustrations are either allusive—(ike 
the Archbishop's comparison, in his 
evidence before the Oxford Commis- 
sion, of an unreal examination for 
University degrees to the shadow- 
thorn, in the Indian Shadow-land, 
mentioned in the Spectitor}—or seci- 
entific, or from the side of observation, 
never from the side of soutiment 
or poctry. The Whateleians recoil 
Tather too much from mysticiam, and 
their fear of exaggerated spirituality 
lreathes « coldness over their tune. 
Their writing is, perhaps, plausible 
rather thun convincing; and stinu- 
lates opposition by its provoking eare 
and clerrness. The Bishop of Cork 
will, probably, be numbered among 
themost eminent writers of thiesch« 
Ent in many respects he shakes off ite 
trammels, and reminds one rather of 
the palmient daysof English literature. 
¢ Philosophical Theologians 
should not be forgotten here. 

Of this school we possessseveral dia- 
tinguished ornaments. Dean Trench, 
tho not an eloquent preacher, is 
an eloquent writer, There is admir- 
able accuracy in his use of words, 
‘They will bear to be louked at under 
a microscope. His style is o little 
cumbrous, however, and now and ther 

int to the verge of affectation. Mr, 
V's writing is just the vehicle 
for his philosophic spirit. It is clear 
and logical, and always haa the 
right word in the right place. He 
sometimes uttains to a solemn and 
impressive Sarepesnces of tons 5 and 
ever and anon, flying gleams of poetry 
touch the vast granite masses of his 
argument. Dr. Thomson is a 
elegant writer. The cumbrous divi- 
nity.of Germany, the super-subtle. 
speculations of t, the wire-drawn 
Li of the schoolmen and logi- 
tendered by him ixito ssay 


ey and dowing English, And the prec- 
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tical applications of his arguments rise 
eae ioned carnoatiees. Dr. 
's style is a favourable specimen 
of this school, Perhaps he has been 
betrayed, by his admiration of Mr. 
Stanley’s writings, into a species of 
excursive vivacity, which is a little 
inferior to the not ungraceful solidity 
of his great theological work. When 
Mr, Byrne has satisfied himself with 
riveting tho close links of his reason- 
ing, and allows his heart to pour out 
its hoarded teudernoss ovor the truth 
which his head has justified, there 
is a munly tenderness in his writing 
which, we think, is almost unequalled 
by any living theological anthor. We 
would. refer to the passages in his 
“ Donnellan Lectures,” where he 
points out the moral commission of 
sorrow to purify and exalt; showing 
that suffering ia one of the ingredients 
which are finely blended in the com- 
bination of bexuty and sublimity; and 
whero he reads with such exquisite 
pathos the lugic of the human heart 
in the presence of the beloved dead. 
Que other also we must mention— 
though now no longer among us— 
Wiltinm Archer Butler, for the ex- 
uberant richnesa of his imagination, 
for his magic power of importing il- 
Instrations from the remotest dis- 
tricsts of human knowledge, for his 
cbroad generalizations, is the voryBurke 
of philosophical theology. Sentence 
after sontence, his style rolls on its 
jestic amplitude, the main bod: 
ug on direct to its bourne, with 
side-currents pushed out by its weight 
and volume into the pools and creeks 
of countless parenthoses. 

The Roman Catholic school of theo- 
logians claim a word of notice. The 
literary qualifications of these divines 
are not generally considerable. We 
romomber to have secn in a Roman 
Catholic volume of sermons the asser- 
tion, that some “ persons pop straight 
into heaven.” The fact of this literary 
inferiority has been evidently remarked 
by Dr. Newman. 


*« + Look at thelr books of devotion,” 
insloted Carlton, ‘they can’t write Eng- 
lish.” 
“ Reding amiled at Carlton, end slow! 

shook his head te-and-fro, while hes 

write English, I suppose, as clasai- 
callyas St John writes Greek.*—-"' Loss 
and Gain,” p. $31. 


De: Faber writes loosely; but he 
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has a rich lc and large 
see 
;, the or 

neem to hare lost, with tet old seo 
ciations, their purity and simplicity 
of diction. Can any thing be clum- 
sier or weaker than these sentences 
gathered from a single sermon }— 

«« Where is there upon earth the 
champiov, the hero, the lawgiver, the 
body politic, which was great three hun- 
dred years ago, and is great now?” 

Where, indeed, the hero—for we are 
uot aware that people now-a-days live 
three hundred years? Some would 
say the English race and constitution 
were great three hundred years 
and are great still. But to point 
rather to the Doctor's atyle, we pro- 
ceed 

“Mornlists and poets, ofton do they 
descant upon this inate vitality of mat- 
ter, this innate perishableness of mind, 
Man, the greatest work of God's hand 
under the sun, #e, in all the manifesta- 
tions of his complex being, is bora only 
todic. The noblest efforts of bis gonius, 
fhe conquests he has made, they outlive 
himself.’ 

One more sentence— 


‘*Were we the inhabitants of some 
sister plauct, possersed of Amore 
mechaniam than this earth hae 
ered for surveying the transaction 

glohe, and did we turn our eyes 
thence towards Engiand just at ¢] 
seasun, we should bo arrested by @ poli- 
tical phenomenon as wonderful as any 
which the astronomer notes down frou 
his physical ticld of view.” 

Dr. Newman does uot, mean, of 
course, to tell us that political pheno- 
ment are the objocta which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Dr. Robinson 
contemplate through telescopes—that 
Lord Rosse is occupied in inspectin, 
the Indio Bill—but his words decid 
edly and distinctly convey such an 
impression. 

fe can only mention it as note- 
worthy, that the adoption of a creed 
of un-English complexion seems to 
have unstrung the threads of a beau- 
tiful English style—that a perversion 
of thought has been accompanied by 
a curious perversion of the mode of 
expressing thought.- But we must 


not. be gui the diseourtesy of 
Grorlookng Gastting! Wineae His 








Eminence’s style is pom and 
tawdry, theatrical and His 
strokes are - like” those” upon “drop- 


1h 


woenta; which look well at a distance, 
‘put-are coares and clumsy upon near 
inspection. His sentences are like 
. footmen in gaudy liveries, with 

mplay feet and knocker kneés. Take 
an instance from the Cardinal’s Bal-- 
linaaloe serinon :— 

“Jt would appear that the best 
sample of the church, as it waa for a 
long time in this country, is exactly one 
of those ancient churches I have de- 
seribed, of which every buttress has 
‘been plucked away, and thus, while in 
the meantime all these had not been 
able to wipe away that sacredness of 
consecration which they had received, 
while all-had been in vain to draw away 
the affection of the people while it yet 
remained a consecrated ground ‘for 
thom, Imagine 9 congregation assem- 
bled in such a place worshipping God 
according to the religion of their fathers, 
and then I imagine to myself it to have 
heen done merely by the providence of 
God, which He extended to one of His 

it saints, who, when he took shelter 

a dilapidated house, God sustained 
with His hand the storm of snow that 
was to crush and destroy him, 
and kopt it suspended over hie head, 
making that which symbolized merely 
coldness and poverty, to become the 
shield of his protection; and the beam 
came softly through the roof and showed 
to those with him below that God’s hand 
‘was over him. So it was that the won- 
derfal grace of God had saved religion, 
and the storm which had discharged it- 
self repeatedly over their poor affiicted 
church, was the very security that God 
gavo to it of its future happiness, and 
showed that it had not been abandoned 

ever pian it was through all this 
pparontly 0] aaive and pitiless storm 
Wat ‘the ‘soNened rays of faith caine 
down and filed the hearts of all that 
were there assembled; and then when 
i: cores aay, the sun was shining 
rightly —it to a3 in ite 
beauty, and it Pint rising Towards ite 
theridian now.” 


‘The best writers of this kind seem 
ito have exchanged the ion of 
and religious truth fora species 
of ritual pufiing—for intlated 
som) 
‘their 


iments to living celebrities of 
historical 
lone. 
Thus, Dr. Newman — 


eburch, and poor semi-] 
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‘Priests, and religious theologians from 
the schools, and canons from the cathe: 
Gral walk in due precedence;.and then 
there comes a vision of well nigh twelve 
mitred beads; and last I see a prince of 
the church in the royal die of empire 
and of martyrdom—a pledge to us 
Rome, of Rome’sunwearied love—atoken 
that that goodly company is firm in 
apostolic faith and hope. And the shadow 
of the saints is there. St. Bencdict is 
there apeaking to us by the voice of bi- 
shop and of priest,.and counting over 
the long ages through which he has 
prayed, and studicd, and laboured ; there, 
too, is Bt. Dominic's white wool, which 
no blemish cen impair, no stain ean dim. 
And if St. Bernard be not there, it is 
only that his absence may make him to 
be remembered more. And the princely 
privlarch, St. Ignatins, too, the St. 

rge of the modern world, with his 
chivalrous lance run through his writh- 
ing foe, he, too, sheds his blessing upon 
that train. And others also, his equals 
or his juniors in time, whose pictures 
are above our altars, or soon shall be— 
the surest proof that the Lord's arm has 
not waxen short, nor His mercy failed— 
they, too, are looking down from their 
thrones on high upon the throng. And 
so that high company moves on into 
the holy place; and there, with august 
rite and awful sacrifice, inaugurates the 

¢act which brings it thither. What 
is that act? It is the first Synod of a 
new hierarchy—it is the resurrection of 
the church,"” 


So, also, Dr. Manning :— 

iiWhat, Fathers in Christ, what 
brings you here to-day legislate 
Hisname? After three hundred years 
to build again what fear or fcrco 
down; by a Divine power to undo what 
the sin of man accomplished. Another 
in the august line of Pontiffs has restored” 
what a ssinted predecessor gave, and 
bestows once more what England for- 
feited. The hierarchy of G: is re- 
produced in the hierarchy of Pius: a 
new order rises in ite ction. 





Tt re-opens Its proceed: 
ings with a familiarity as > and 
& Teadineas a oalm,van if’ te resummed 


-pf, God, save as it works in time, 


for it. The prerogatives of 
b, like Hia from w! 
are changeleas. 
of cid once more; you have 
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ciples to seck, no theoriesto invent, no 
precedents to discaver ; from the highest 
‘Obligation to the lowest usage, all is de- 
finite and sure. After centuries, the 
Church puts forth its divine laws and 
powers, and applies them to the needa 
of place and time with the precision of 
a science and the facility of instinct. 
‘What is human stiffens and dics; the 
Living is ever in act as Ho in whose lifo 
the Church lives eternally. 

“« And if we be faithfal now as you of 
old, what a future is before us! All 
things besposk a great hereafter. ‘All 
around is laid upon a scale of vastness, 
‘The empire of Britain cannot be neutral 
in the earth. Its masa is too grent to 
move this way or that without inclining 
the world as it sways. For govd or for 
evil, 4t must leave ite stamp upon tho 
foture. Under ite shadow must spring 
up surpassing forms either of life or 
death. Penal colonics inexhaustible in 
evil, or Catholic raccs, citics, and states, 
must bo ite offspring. As the Greek 
and the Latin of old, so the Saxon blood 
and specch now aro spread throughout 
the earth; a Prelude, now as theo, of 
some profound design of God. Already 
the Saxon, with his kindred races from 
our shores, oncompasses the world. 
They are flowing together; they are 





meeting in new regions of the earth; 
ever moving on, westward from the 
eastward from the Indian 


Atlantic, 
Seas, The earth is girdled about with 
our race, bearing forth with them the 
institutions, traditions, and customs,— 
the nerve, the intelligence, the endur- 
ance, the will of England. They 
laying deep and wide the bane of cit 
ion, of empires yet to come. 

without 





‘Not 
poses in heaven is all this 


ing. Do we not even now 
already percoive its issue? Even now 
already the Catholic Church holds the 
‘widest possession of this mishty frame. 
It is penctrating on every side with all 
its power of life and of futurity. ‘The 
wee of St. Peter is presont in all the 
colonies of England: the unity of the 
Catholic Episcopate binds them all in 
one; the pricat already lifta the 

Sacrifice in every land; orders con~ 
secrated to God have their home in 
every lime: what are all these but 
germs of the future, fruitful principles, 
and productive centres of unity aod 
truth? Nothing ahail be lacking in the 
hour of need ; for the Multiplier is there. 
All things do him service ; Svan shoe 
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will. Forthree hundred years the om- 
ire of old Rome strove to put out the 
; for three hundred years, in every 
city and provinca of its mighty sway, 
the pretor and the ctor, the axea an 
the rods, wreaked their worst upon the 
Faith. For three hundred years all the 
conscious influence of Rome was bent in 
one aim todestroy the Church of God, but 
all the while its unconscious influence, 
even without its knowledge and against 
its will, wrought for the name of Jemua, 
Tt confirmed His kingdom upon sarth, 
‘Through all the Church still stood, ex- 
panding in calmness and in power, 
moulding to itself the framework anc 
the substance of the empire. It had 
united all nations, that the Church 
might penctrate mankind ; ft bad 
claimed silence in the earth, that the 
infallible voice might be heard; its fleets 
and armics opened Jand and sea for the 
passage of evangelists; its roads and 
commerce laid the world together ; its 
laws protected the fuithful; ite cities 
wore Apostles’ thrones. So shall it be 
agnin. Lot us fear nothing but mistrust, 
Woe need but faith, and faith too is a 
gift of God. He is with usin his com- 
saion and His ‘omnipotence. 
Toraie pica into art wile it 
the hour to interpose is nigh. ong 
the line of St. ‘Augustine ‘be broken, and 
his sce without 1 namo; though the 
saints of our Saxon land scem left with- 
out offepring or inheritance, St. Alban 
and St. Bede, St. Edmund and §St. 
‘Thomas, shall yet have sons as princes 
in all lands,” 

The influence of three eminent 
writers upon the style of the Evan- 
gelical school has been particularly 
canspicuous. 

The late Robert Hall was a Heat 
anaster of the English language. With 
somewhat of the Johnsonian magni- 
loquence, lheadopteda more varied con- 
struction, and sentences shorter and. 
more concentruted, Hall’s intellec- 
tual powers were of the highest order. 
His writings are as_@ coat-of-mail 
of chain armour, with every link at 
once strong and burnished. “Some of 
his sermons are like a bush, serried 
with dense and spike-pointed foli: 
on whose points the light is reflec 











with many ecintiliations. 
Passion and genius glitter upon their 
close and piercing Bia faults 


ic, 
are—that imbitius broviiy* which 


* Has true brevity ever been so well described as in thse rare and curlous lines? 


Patras oe 


TS ‘Mente, ned ore 
Benstr divitias verbi 


inos ? tracts, non fronde 
ai bretitate 


oparetas, 
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‘ivesthe appearance of deeperthought 
gi falle: meaning, and’ 2 certain 
general, hardness 0 (elegance. His 
ow imagination rather verge 
pen the ‘borders of the ludicrous. 

‘or instance, the close of his sermon 
on the Princess Charlotte :— 


4No, illustrious Princess, it will be 
Jong ere the nainc of Charlotte Auguste 
is mentioned by Britons without tears; 
remote ity also, which shall peruse 
thy melancholy story, will “ay it to 
hourt,” and will be tenipted to ask, why 
no milder expedient could suffice to cor- 
rect our levity, and make us mindful of 
our latter end? while they look back 
‘with pity on the amiable victim.” 


Not seldom, too, one is struck in 
Hall’s writings by 0 ludicrous dispro- 
portion between his subjects and the 
expressions which he selects. The 
Beptist denomination expands from 
its suburban flower-pot into the oak 
of the universal church. Phrasos aro 
used of Bedcombe or Fuller, such as 
might better beseem Augustine or 
Chrysostom. Tho domestic relations 
of these excellent disacnting ministers, 
their comely wives, whom they drove 
in their gigs, nnd their chubby children 
whom they reared virtmously and 
upprentico to Mr, Meltings or Mr. 
riggs, are celebrated in thestyle which 
is generally appropriated to the severe 
and atatcly muse of History. is 
strain_has passed over to many of 
Mr. HolPs denomination. Thus, we 
recollect to hive read of the minister 
of a small chapel: “His domestic 
felicity was increased in the course of 
that year by his union with a Indy of 
genuine piety and elegant accomplish- 
ments, the daughter of the scinted 
Bottomly.” We can trace Mr. Hall’s 
influence on the style of many of our 
divines. We may mention, sially, 
the close-knit and accurate lish 
of Mr. Boyd of Cheltenham. 

Edvard’ Irving was deeply read in 
the Divines of the Reformation, and in 
the elder Puritans, To this, however, 
he added a profound acquaintance 
with some English churchmen, more 
eapecially with Hooker. The sacra- 
mental views of the latter, originally 
as it were held in solution, have sinca 

the whole soil of Irvingism. 
mind was crowded with 


images of Hobrew a 
and of the Hebrew-souled Milton. 
His memory, too, was richly stored 
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ii general literature, with popular 


with 
and sti us he is the 
Corypheus of the anecdotical and 
romantic school in theology; for 
these two elements had long been 
ri ly excluded. 

int of style Dr. Chalmers was 
Temarkuble but scarcely admirable. 
The Quarter/y once characterized his 
Natural Theology, as “ Butler doneinto 
had Scotch.” Certainly, he abounds 
in singular terms, “awanting,” “we 
do opine,” aud the like. Abstract 
tenns always appear in the plural: 
“sublimities,” “sanctities,” “morali- 
ties,” and so forth. His style ia writ- 
ten oratory, speech intended for oral 
utterance, but first committed to writ- 
ing. Its whole structure smacks of 
the pulpit cushion, Curiously con- 
trastod with its long, rolling sentences, 
and awful prolixity of synonymes, are 
ite short, homely illustrations. Thus, 
speaking of objections to the form of 
a communion being allowed to act ns 
reasons for breaking it up, when its 
doctrine was sound, an acquaintance 
told us that he heard Dr. Chalmers 
read, “Would you proceed to pitch 
into the gas-pipes, and Ict off the gan, 
because you objected to their shape? 
Thin, too, is very rich, addressed to 
those who luoked ta pomular election. 
of ministers as the stronghold of a 
church: “Ido not see how you are 
to get quit of the evils incidental to 
all sorts of patronage, merely by mnul- 
tiplying the number of patrons. Mul- 
tiplication, I ever nnderstood, told 
only on the amount of the things to 
which it was applied, and not upon 
the character or kind of them. It 
resuits in a greater number of apples, 
but has no power to change them into 
apricots.” But Chalmers’ writing is 
iy noteworthy, as indicating 
one of the first applications of modern 
ethics and payenolo to the service 
of tho sanctuary. Brown, Stewart, 
and Reid, nre made to supply tho 
substratum of many an evangelical 


argument. And if this were the case 
with the Scotch losophy—great 
only in accurate o! 





tion of the 
human mind, and in monographs of 
special human faculties, but unable 
to teach any thing of the principle, 
nature, laws, destination of the soul, 
a obligs fo, Bostulate a multitude 
primitive facts as frst 
how fruitfully may thia pes ex- 
panded by those who have been train- 
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ed in richer systoms? Mr. Melville’s 
syle is manifestly moulded upon 
Chalmers’. 


_Our contemporary evangelical di- 
vines, with a few ominent exceptio 
are little remarkable as specimens 
written style. Content with their 
acknowledged suporicrity in the pul- 
pit, and with the mmbediate BUce 
of the pieces to which they att: 
their names, they do not seem to write 
for posterit : 

Dr. M‘Neile’s language, divested of 
his inajestic attitudes and commani- 
iug presence, is not equal to his de- 
served reputation. The Bishop of 















Carlisle's writing is weak; Bishop 
Bickersteth’s, amooth and flowing, but 


i 
pointless. But Mr. Ryle is ri 
smacks of Hugh Latimer. hop 
Baring has academic elegance, aud is 
accurate, if not powerful, ‘The days 
have heen, when Archbishop Sumner 
could wield his pen to some purpose. 
His Commentary may bo disappoint- 
ing; but his Apostolic Prew rat 

model of dideunsions of the kind, 
a kind of cial impartial 
clourness, 














j and 
Biaiop O’Brien is formed 
in the school of Butler. His linguage 


sometimes vibrutes like a whialchene- 

handled whip in the grasp of a giant ; 

and as ho stands on tiptoe to ¢ 

spring to his ent at a fallacy or 
fectation, one 


an 
hardly hears the 
crack, until it comes down, aud lewves 


@ bloody weal behind, 
We should just mention the Trac- 


Autumn. 
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talite, or Largz-cap and Note of 

Admiration 11 School, who hear the 

saine relation to written, that Mr. 
mn. does to spoken, style. 

This sketch has been necessarily 
bricf_and hasty. 
1d draw from it must be hastier 
, and rather hinted than written 







oul 

Tt was snid by the ancient apologist,* 
that the philosophers thought nothing 
tme which was not pleasant to hear; 
that they measured truth, not by its 
intrinsic weight, but by the orna- 
ment of its style. He did not, how- 
despise the influence of cloquent 
z, bnt. rather longed to a0o it 
enlisted on the side of the Gogpel. 
It is no wnimportunt service which 
literature renders to religion, if it re- 
moves prejudices from one clasa of 
mnincds, 

The diffision of a good style of 
writing among our divines will bo of 
great servico to our clergy and people. 
i ¢ the former cissatistiod 
onary platitudes. It will 
force them to translate the Jansunge 
of Seripture and of the church into 
the Janguaxe of their own minds, 
And it will teach our congregations 006 
to assucinte orthodoxy with marrow- 
ness and snunuton yee to_ accuse 
men of “not preaching the Gospel,” 
merely beeanse they render the doc- 
trine i» the dialect which is natural 
to them. 








AUTUMN, 


Roppy as gold is the chestnut tree 
When antinnn passes by 
No bleak wind crixps the silent sea, 
Which is blue as a muiden’s eye. 





The yellow sum through tlie forest loaves 
Drops a thread of dancing light : 

Young children sing ’mid the harley-sheaves, 
And shout st the swallow’s flight. 


‘Yet Earth ia lonely. Tho woodland sere 
And the softly murmuring foam 

Seom ever te bring to the listening ear 
Sweet songs of an unknown home. 


* Lactantiue, Divin. Instit., Liber V. 
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OUR FOREIGN COURIER 


1. Teorey and Philosophy—euch 
are the two subjects, it will be re- 
mombered, which are wedded togo- 
ther in the first section of our Forcagn 
Courier, — Misgivings sconsionally 
come over us as to whether the mat: 
be a happy one, whether it prove 
prolific of any thing but matrimonial 
jars. Which is to wear the breeches? 
‘which is to be the master ; which the 
servant—a servant, indeed, Philo- 
sophy is at all times willing to be, 
provided always it be churgod with 
carrying the torch iu the van, not the 
train in the rear of Truth: and thus 
it is that Reason and Faith wax 
abusive and come to blows, and amid 
the dust and turmoil of the fight, 
poor Truth fares sadly indeed, 
Cotusque vulgares ct udam 
Spornit humuin fugiente penn’. 


Says Reason: “Faith or religion 
belongs to the infancy of the world, 
to an age of poctry and spontaneity ; 
‘but now that the world hus arrived 
at man’s estate, it behoves it no longer 
to act asa chil, think as a child, 
to speak as a child: it muat noeds 
Rt away childish things: spontaneity 

a8 boon supplanted by reflexion, 
Faith by Science. The pleasing fan- 
tasies which atlured the childlike 
i ination of the world’s blind buby- 
hood are ch: away by the meri- 
dian gun of the ripened reason in the 
full grown man. Synthesis has had 
its day—the reign of analysis has 
soma this and such ke 
arguments and invectives, Thevlogy 
too commonly replies by invectives 
without arguments. A better way 
has recently been followed by the 
author of a work now before us,* in 
which an elaborate reply is attempted 
to these charges aguinst Revolation, 
so far as they impugn the divine le- 
gation of Moses, and the scientific 
value of the Pentatouch. The Mosaic 
writings are believed by M. Tripard 





to be a palpable contradiction to the 
philosophical theories of the nine- 
teenth centu Apart from any ab- 
atract discussion as to the reasonuble- 
ness and justice of thus ing 
out the history of the world into ages 
of Infancy aud Manhood, Spontaneity 
and Reflexion, Synthesis and Analysis, 
this learned avocat of Besancon main- 
tains that in the particular case of 
the Bible the theory is not substan- 
tiated by facta, For there the fea- 
taree: an the} ficulties which oe 
psychology rather than philosophy ol 

Tiktory assigns to the more advanced 
monta! devclupment of humanity, aro 
found te co-exist with the tendencies 
und yualities which are assumed to 
be the attrilmtes of the so-called 
fete age of the world’s infancy. In 
lieu of the ornate fictions, visionary 
myths, and all that exuberance of 
imissination which we are told oecu- 
f 





pied the day dreams of the boyhood 
of our race, we meet with a concise 
history, a precise inorality, an 
and exhaustive code, and a perfect 
mine of transcendental teachmg on 
the ways of God to man: the op- 
posite, in short, of avery. thing which 
the presumptive hypotheses of philo- 
sophy postulate Fespecting the infan 
of faith as the faith of infancy. Suc! 
is the antithesis which M, Tripard is 
desirous of estublishing in the face of 
that thesis which M. Cousin he con- 
tends—for it is obviously M. Cousin 
who is designated us the lustre pro- 
Jesseur—has rendcred popular among 
students of history and philosophy. 
Tho scope of his work, it will be seen, 
is any thing but narrow; and on this 
allowances should be inade 
for any imperfections which may bo 
found to attach to so vast an under- 
taking. It is divided into two parts, 
of which the first is mainly historical, 
second is mainly philosophical. 
‘We shall endeavour to give a hasty 
analysis of their contents. The first 


© Moise ou les Lois foudamentales des socittés, histoire, lex sciences, et la philoso~ 
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hundred Pages are devoted to an exa- 
mination of the history of the crea- 
tion—Geology and Genesis are con- 
fronted with each other, and the 
scientific import of the “six days” is 
brought out with considorable ability. 
The second chapter discusses the his- 
tory of man and the origin of evil, 
the fourth vindieates the Ethnology 
and Linguistic of the Pentatench. 
The fifth chapter—upwards of 200 
pages in leugth--yoes critically 
through the his contained in the 
book of Genesis, The sixth chuyter, 
which is mainly tuken from Daunou, 
and which Cony pletes the first volume, 
treats of the Mosaic chronology. The 
seventh chapter contrasts Moses as a 
philosophical historian with Vico, 

joasnet, and Herder, and shows with 
what prophetic guze the sacreit writ 
looked out beyond tho limits of 
own people, The two concluding 
chapters set forth the manner in 
which the sajourn in the wilderness 
waa turved to account as 2 means of 
elevating, by ppiritual training, a 
peante ygraulod. Wy long and griovens, 

mdage, The Second Part _opews 
with au exposition of the Moxuie 
Theodicd, aud then branches aff into 
all the departments of thought, activ- 
ity, and law, which are comprised 
under tho name of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, The enastinents of the deck. 
Jogue, the science of law, social or- 
gunization, the rights of nat 
the conquest of Canaan, th 
of public worship, the privathood, 
the administration. of justice, the 
Tighta of porsons-— slives, women, and 
citizens—the rights of property, of 
landod or fimded, the regulations re- 
spocting capital and interest, tlie sane- 
tions by which all these Inws. were 
ppheld, the pmmishinents by which 

eir violation was vindieated—-sneh 
are the interesting topics embraced in 
the first ten chapters of Part 11. This 
brings us well on intothetbird volume, 
which concludes with a chapter on 
the traditions current amoug othor 
nouJewish nations, followe a 
vindication of the wathenticity « the 
books of Moses in reply to Volney. 
‘We must remind the reader, in cou- 
clusion, that the point to which all 
M. Tripard’s labours have been di- 
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rected is simply this. He wishes to 
eonfute the position taken up by M. 
Cousin and others to the effect that 
all the religious teaching of the in- 
faucy of a nation is the product of a 
childlike faith and a poctical imagi- 
nation, to be succecded, in due course, 
by tho more exact reasoning of o 
maturer age. To do this, he shows 
from the Pentateuch that the test 
does uot apply, and that in licu of the 
vagne phuntoms conjured by a 
wonder-loving age, we have the first 
principlosemunciated of ‘aciencea which 

ave since been bi ht to perfection. 
He has not, we think, dwelt suffi- 
ciently on the fact thut the thoory 
against which he thus vigorously puts 
lnuce in tilt, only ceases to be appli 
able in the case of the Jews. 
dui justice to state in the con- 
cluding page of a third volume— la 
théorie awa quelque choso de vrai, si 
on l'applique aux religiuns égyptienne, 
greoutte et romaine.” In the cases 
here cmumerated the theory is not 
partially but entirely truce. © QueEes- 
tion to determine is, whether, how, 
und why, principles of criticism which 
amdoubtedly obtain with uncovo- 
nanted religions, Juse their force whon 
brought to bear on tho opening chap- 
ters of Genesis. This triple question 
M, Tripard’s book is intended to an- 
swer. “Tout imporfait qu’ fl eat, 
Jose Poffrir & mes amis comme un 
vonseil, James enfants comme wn Tow 
tament, et & Dien comme wie Pridvo,” 
We ean only state that it deos high 
credit to the learning and picty of ite 
author, and will henceforth find itself 
a place in the Litteratur of the Pen- 
tatcuch, 

We Jave been much pleased with 
an excellent little treatixe* on Paycho- 
logy by « lourned ecclesiastic of Baint 
Sulpice, whose Compendium Philo- 
myphic has encod four editions, and 
is in very general use throughout the 
setuinaries of France, Although an 
elementary work, it is no merc com- 
pilation: the writer has thought the 
subject out for himself, and the results 
are stated with a concision and per- 


Prencls works “Peysholace is poneratly 
ch Wor Q1Oy 18 gene) 

divided tate tween Senay 
mental; and 2, rational The firat of 
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these treats of tho faculties of the 
soul, the second of the nature, origin, 
‘and destiny of the goul. Again, the 
former falls into three sections :— 
1, easthetical ; 2, moral; unt 3, intel- 
lectual :—accarding ax we make sen- 
sation, the will, mud the intellect, the 
more immediate imbject of observa- 
tion. It is to the last of these, or in- 
tellectual psychology, that the present 
treatise is confined: a snbscynent 
volume will treat af moral and wsthe- 
tical psychology. ‘ing thus laid 
out the general scheme of his under- 
taking, our author Lreuks ground in 
. by a series of chapters on per- 
coptions, whick he chewifies in the 
following order, nding to the 
aourees from which tliey arederived:— 
1,6 @; 2, Memory ; 3, Sensn- 
obs percoptions ax distinguished fi 
sensiitions—a distinction this w 
would have saved Condillac and his 
achool from the grossest errors; 4, 
Reason, or the perception of necessary: 
as distinguished from coutingenttenth. 
He then pases on to those eperations 
by which the soul, passing from a 
ive to an active state, adds to her 
inental store by transforming snd 
modifying the materials collected by 
the perceptions. This secoud section 
in entitled “The Intellectual Func- 
tions,” and comprisos :—1, Attention ; 
2, Conception; 3, Judgment; 4, 
Reasoning j and 5, Imagination, After 
annlysis of the particular or indi- 
vidual faculties and functions of the 
Intellect, our author proceeds in Part 
II. to consider them m their totality. 
here he haa to deal with o1 
the inost intricate problems of psy: 
logy-—namely, the classification of 
intellectual faculties. After passi 
under review some of the principal 
rolutions which have been offered, 
our author comes to the conclusion 
that the problem has yet to he solved. 
The remainder of the volume is taken 
up with disquisitions on the origin of 
our Ideas and on Language. A care- 
fully executed table uf contents en- 
ables the reader to turn te any parti- 
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cular point on which he may he de- 
sirous of elucidation, We ear- 
nestly look for the second division of 
thie work, : 

Any one who wishes to make him- 
self ucquainted with the different 
phases throngh which the Liturgical 
Controversy has passod in France, 
siuce the beginning of the century, 
will do well to read asmall book bythe 
Abbé Romain.* _ It is castin the form 
of dialogues, which are alleged to be 
founded on fact, anil to contain the 
substance of sundry discussions which 
took place about forty years ago in 
the diocese of Besancon, when the 
Archbishop was contemplating the 
jasuo of 2 new Breviary. The author 
is a vehement opponeut of the Galli- 
can liberties, eit ag vehement a sup- 
porter of the Papal See. Poor Fleu 
meets with very rough nengo, ame 
the inamnacript of « Swiss Pastor is 
made the vehicle of an attack against 
Boasuet, in whieh the Abbé Romain 
only refraius from joining, on the 

runnd--risum teneatis?—thot the 

ishop of Moaux’s famous defence of 
the Gullican liberties is in great part 
a apurioua work. Suchlike peevish 
exaggerations are the lot of all theo- 
logical advocates, and do not detract 
from the trath of what we have 
already said, thut the reader will 
guther from tlis little volume a very 
good idea of the animosity and heart- 
marnings to which the liturgical foud 
has yiven rise, aud out of which the 
Vativan has come triumphant with 
the aid of its dme damnée, the 
Univwra, Had we o mind to enter 
into controversy, there is scarcely a 
page in this volume on which we 
would not have something to say : 
‘but it ia not on the rusty, dingy wea- 
pons of an effete logomachy that the 
sun of truth will cast its lambont 





Ta 
We find ourselves in a more serene 
and healthy atmosphero, as we take 
up the two new volumest, with which 
+ de Sacy has enriched his Aiblio. 
eque Spirituelle, We have already, 


© Bniretiens mur plusieurs pintions a lordre da jour tonchant la liturgie et le droit 
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more than once, called the attention 
of our readers to this exquisite collec- 
tion, which we regret will be brought 
toa conclusion after the publication 
of three or four volumes. ‘The work 
which commenced the serics—the 
Imitation de Jesus-Christ, a8 trans- 
lated by Marillac—is already out of 
print; and we have little doubt that in 
a few ycars’ time the eleven volumes 
now, We rejuice to say, before us, will 
be a theme of many a pitched battle 
around the table of an auctioneer, for 
a8 gems of bibliography they are 
unique. The title-page alone deserves 
to be hung in a fraine. The paper 
and type are fuultless, The taxk of 
editor has becn executed by M. de 
Sacy, whose capacity it would be 
superfluous to praise, and impertinent 
to judge. The authors sclected, and 
the treatises selected from those 
authors, are read of all men throuzh- 
out Obristendom, and receive the 
ready homage of all. The Jinitation 
already named, the Zutroduction & le 
Vie Devoté,where quaintness and piety 
run a0 sweetly together, the Lettres 
Spinitueltes of Fenelon, the Lettres 
le Pisté of Boxsuet, the Chote des 
LHetits Lraités de Morale of Nicole, 
such are the adinirable works which 
have preceded tho two volumes now 
before ua, which comprise two of the 
chef @auvres of Duguct. 


**Le nom do Duguct se place natu- 
rollement & cdté de celui de Nicole. 
Sans se rossembler par le style ot par le 
tour de la pensée, ila apparticnnent 
cependaut I'un ct autre A la méme 
école sont de Is méme famille, 
Plus jeune de vingt-quatre ans que 
Nicole, Duguct se prolongea su vie 
jusqu’en 1733, ct suceéda pour aiusi 
Wire, a V'auteur des Hssuis de morale 
danscet apostolat des livres qui parta- 
genit et bulangait alors Pupostotat de Ja 
chaire. Aiusi que Nicole, Duguct esprit 
sage et mesure d'nilleurs, fut entramé 
dans les disputes religieux deson temps ; 
iLy signala sonzile par des cuvraycs do 
controverse, qui sunt, anjourd'lni tout 
& fait oubliés, Au fond la polémique 
religicuse n’était pas sa vocation. S'il 
abandonna la congrégation de I'Orataire 
pour ne pas adhérer 3 des condamnations 
qu'd) croyait injustes, s'il suivit 
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dans son eail ety dcmeura quelque tempa 
avec lui, ce fut bien plutat dévouenent 
et sacrifice de sa port qu’ amour du 
Lruit et de la dispute, ct jamais ccs 
troubles passagers de sa vie n'alt 

rent la modeste sérénitédesonaine . . 
Heureux de retrouver dans une obscure 
‘et profonde retraite le calnie qu’ il aimait, 
il y consucra les quarante dernitres 
années de sa. vie i composer les onvrages 








le placeut avee Nicole au premier 
rung des moralistes Chrétiens du xvii? 


Biéele." 


Out of Duguet’s voluminous works 
M. de Savy has selected two—the 
Ontraye dea six jours und the Pruité 
de la pride publique. The former 
is composed of a beautiful series of 
reflections on the Creation-—the latter 
is one of the most valnable aids to 
devotion which any language or liter- 
ature possesses, “Le stijet ext admir- 
wble ; le livre réponed pleinenient an 
sujet. On ne gait ce que Von doit y 
priser Je plus, de Ja finesse des obser- 

ions, tle Ja xulidité des motifs, ou 
Ta profondeur des sentiments, 
Christianisine y parait dans toute se 
grandeur. 'on vent sivuir ce que 
est que In pritre chrétienno, c'est 1a 
qv il fant Papprendre.” The perusal 
of the work fully justifies the eulo- 
ginmis passed on it by its accomplished 
editor. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than the tone of the prefuces to 
these devotional classes. We feel per- 
studed that M. de Sacy has done 
sonething more than real—he has 
athe the works he hus undertaken to 
odit. 

We feel some seruple in namiug 
alongside the Bihliothdque Spirituelle, 
the vile and iufamuus publication,* 
hy which M. Proudhon incurred 
the indignation of every right-feelin, 
tian in every quarter of the world, 
and the well-merited sentence of the 
tribunals of his own country. But 
the three volumes “De la J uative 
dans la Kévalution et dans 0 Hylive?* 
have made such a nuise that we c: 
not pass them over in silence. This 
wretclied man is so enamoured of his 
worthless sophistrics, that his style 
is fired with a genuine enthusiasm cf 
which the cloquence is caluulated to 
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blind his readers to the foul blas- 
phony with which every page is 
‘We are tompted to ask our- 
gelves what must be the condition of 
the French Church, and what the 
conduct of the French clergy, that so 
fearful a reaction, so rabid a diatribe, 
could ever have festcred in the dung- 
hill of a daredevil infidel’s brain? 
‘We have reason to believe that thou- 
sands of vopies of this revolting work 
were sold bofore a seizure was made 
by the police, We cannot venture to 
defile our Pages with any of the 
blasphemy and indecency with which 
the volumes teem—volimes all the 
more dangerous fron: the consummate 
mastery over his pen, which this 
ate man undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, By way of filling up the 
measure of indecency, the work is put 
into the shape of letters to the Arch- 
bishop of Besangon. 

IL. About thirty yoars ago, M. 
Thiers published in an Encyclopadia 
a history of the famous adventurer, 
Law, and of his financial system, one 
of the most colossal bubbles which 
financial insanity ever devised. 
Hetzel wisely bethought him that he 
would confer a favour on the “public 
écluiré, ami do la littérature saine ct 
solide,” by disinterring this narrative 
from the recwetl in which it lay buried 
rather than emhalined, and accord- 
ingly it is now before us in a neat 
little volume of Michel Levy's Bib- 
Uiothaque Contemporaine.* This pro- 
duction of the great historian’s youth. 
bears all the marks which distinguish 
the labours of his riper years. hat 
extraordinary perapicuity for which 
M. Thiers is so famous, wus never 
more needed than in unravelling the 
intricate meshes in which this facile 
princeps of swindlers entangled 9 
whole nation, from the Regent of 
Orleans down to the humblest Lour- 
geois. No romance ia more exciting 
than the gradual elaboration of the 
astounding echemes which terminated 
in such an unparalleled cat 
The redeeming feature in the 
transaction is, that Law himself shared 
the ruin. All his property was se- 
questered, and he terminated his days 
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at Venico in 1729, in a condition little 
removed from indigence. 

Under the humorous title of “The 
last dying speech of a sou withdrawn 
from circulation,” the Librairie Guil- 
jaumin has published an ss 
volume of exceedingly clever ter 
and argument, addressed to the ad- 
vocates of Protection in France.t The 
writer trusts that before the third 
quarter of the present century has 

wn to a close, we shall see, along 
with the pigtail and huge boots of the 
last. postition, the stuffed remains 
of the last Protectionist figuring 
among the juws of antediluvian ani- 
mals m museums of natural history. 
Posterity, he ventures to atfirm, 
find it the most curious beast of 
the lot. Wo doubt the truth of the 
prophecy. No one who has mixed 
for any time with Frenchmen can 
have failed to be struck with their 
stolid ignorance and narrow preju- 
dices on the first elementa of poli- 
ticul eeonomy. Ono of the best parts 
of the book is that in which tho 
author exposes the absurdity of that 
vulgar jealousy and mistrust of da 
perpute Albion, which axe 50 ralout 
among the great majority of his coun- 
trymen, In connexion with this, he 
gives a very interesting résumé of the 
lisecnsions which have prevailed be- 
tween Fapland and France sinoe the 
time of William the Conqueror. We 
have seldom met with a work in which 
the sophisms of Protection are ex- 
yosed with greater spirit and keener 
surcusm. Occasit Le gros sou 
rises to a strain which basa ring of 
the true metal of genuino eloquence, 
We extract the following passage as 
@ specimen :— 

“«N'est-il pas vrai qu'on trouversit 
ces libres rapporte tout naturols et tris- 
avantageux si deux empires se trou- 
‘vaient sous le @’un seul prince? 
On ee hiterait 3 de renverser toua 
les obstacles pour faciliter la libre com- 
munication tons les membres du 
méme Etat, Or, quelle diffrence, je 
vous le demande, apporte dans la ques- 
tion Ia séparation politique? Le com- 
merce eat le gouverain qui étend son 
eceptre sur lonivers, La méme mon. 
naie, quoique sons diverses effigios, cir- 
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gulo partont: cst son armée qui tient 
toute la terre asservie pour In civiliser. 
Comme la domination spirituetle du chef 
de I'iglise Catholique qui ne connalt pas 
de limites, de méme celle du commerce 
est aussi la monarelic universelle. Notre 
role et notre sout de rompre lea 
eloisons commerciales ct cc nivellement 
ne pent nuire A J'indépendance poli- 
tique, mais ila rend fraternelle. La po- 
Utique divise la terre en une multitude 
@’Etats et le commerce adoucit le frotic- 
ment par la communanté des interéts 
Mmatériels. Des deux principes, sion ne 
tes confond pas, resulte un ‘meilleur 
ordre de choses: cat Ica produits plus 
variés & cause de la division dea ¢tuts 
sont plus propres a satisfaire tons Ics 
‘besoins; du choc opinions se frit 
micux la Inmigre; de plus, la liberté 
politique trouvant toujours des asiles 
wapas a cmindre d’étre entitrement 
étouffee sors le boisscan. . . - 
politique divise, le commerce reunit ot 
ces deux actions contribuont simultané- 
ment A la perfection de Tensemble. 
Lesreur est Lappliquer an commerce les 
riyles de la politique ot de faire des deus 
une méme chose, comme daix la confuxion 
du tomporel et du xpirituel. Le scul nungo 
qui obscurciase encore cea vérites, c'est 
toujours cette crainte inacnaée de Inisser 
sortir le numéruire,”—p, 202, 





Few questions have caused greater 
stir in France—as far as any thing 
can be said to stir in a conntry which 
is held in the iron clutch of despotism 
—than the recent enactment for tho 
infliction of pains and penalties on 
the usurpers of fulse titles, Among 
the numerous books and brochures 
which this measure has called fortl 
we select a very interesting apergu’ 
on the past and present condition of 
the French noblesse, by M. Barthélemy. 
We find in ita succinct account of 
the nature and origin of titles of no- 
bility, the different modes in which 
they were conforred, the designations 
of those now lawfully retained, the 
history and constitution of the pe 
& sketch of the nobility of the 
Einpire, ther with the transfor- 
mations it undergone since 1814. 
The author does not profess to give 
us any thing more than a careful 
compilation from the best standard 
authorities. But this is precisely the 


* La Noblesse on France avant et 
suditeur au conseil d'état. 
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reason why we think bighly of his 
performance. We learn froin him that 


the legislative enactment to which we 
have already alluded is any thing but 
a novelty. ‘As far back as the middle 
of the fourteenth centwy, we meet 
with an ordonnance of Philip of Va- 
lois, directed against individuals who 
forged false patents of nobility, In 
the sixteenth century upwards of ten 
edicts were jamal mnenaving tho 
Deurers of faise titles with condign 
yumishmeut, A yet larger number 
were passcil in the seventecnth cen- 
tury. Every one will here remember 
La Bruyére’s ironical advice to such- 
like pacudo-nobles, that they should 
ut least wait till every one was dead 
who had known their grandfather, 
and could Taint to the spot where ho 
nsod to sell bis wares, and sell them 
. We ean only say that this little 
< bas proved both useful and en- 








how 
tertaining to ourselves, and we are 
therefore anxious to let our readors 
share the same advantages. Those 





who are disposcd to go somewhat 
deeper into the matter will find st 
tle conclusion a list of the hest works 
either on the soblesse gencrally, or on 
tho history of all the fivuilies of par- 
ticular provinces ov districts. 

M, Conspugnon has recently pub- 
lished a bookt which will be ‘read 
with interost by these who would fain 
contrilaite to the welfare of the work- 
ing classes, “Fila @’ouvrier, ouvrier 
nivi inémo, iat véeu avec les ouvriers 
je connais leurs besoins, leurs yasux, 
lcurs découragements et leurs aspira- 
tions” After two opening chapters 
on the vicissitudes through which 
the working claswes have passed in 
France, the author proceeds to con- 
sider in succession their youth, man- 
hood, and old age. To’ an English- 
man the cardinal defect of this work 
will be that constant appea) to the 
oreo of tne! State bing is so 
Tepugnant, than! lexven, to Englit 
habits of thought. The great i 
that the workman of every class 
should be taught is, self-dependence, 
He should ever be gtimulated by the 
conviction that he is the architect of 
his own fortune, and that he has no 
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right to consider himself exempt from 
the strokes of adversity which are 
common to every rank. Principles 
euch as those are far more fruitful of 
solid good than any munnber of the 
most carofully framed clanses of a 
contract forced on their reiuctant cm- 
ployers by the arm of the State. Self- 
control, probity, and well-dloing of 
every kind, are, even on the lowest 
otinds, a much better investinent 
Enna any of the material safeguards 
against improvidence which M. Com- 
pagnon suggests. We de not mako 
these remarks in auy hostile spirit. 
The keen sympathy with the working 
which the author betrays in 
every page, would alone shield him 
frow adverse criticira, We inny, how- 
ever, observe that in many points we 
cousider that his zeal has vatrun his 
judgment. 

TIL. We have already called atten- 
tion to the first volume of M. Gavor- 
ret’s “Treatise on Electricity,” and 
we are happy to find that the favour- 
able opinion we then expressed on it, 
has since been eorroborited by the 
testimony of M. Léon Foucault, in 
the Journal des Debats. The second 
volume is now before us, and com- 
Petes the Physical Theary of Flec- 

icity.* The work will be followed 
by two distinct publications, “/’uno 
sera une étude de J’électricité consi- 
dorés dans acs rapports avec les atres 
vivants, et en b pec heser ayec homme 
dans l'état de santé et de maladie ; 
Tautre comprendra les applications 
des propriétés physiques et chimiques 
de cet agent.” Tho opeuing chapter 
of this volume—the fourth of the en- 
tire work-—treats of the gencral laws 
of olectric currents. The fiith is en- 
titled, “ Electro-ilynamical aud Mag- 
netico-electric Induction.” | The sixt 
investigates the action of metian 
on Tight and on all bodies. ic RC- 
venth illustrates the mechanical and 
physical effects of electricity, while 
a concluding section is devoted to at- 
mospheric electricity. That excessive 
clearness, which is so characteristic of 
all French elementary treatises, ren- 
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ders thia work peculiarly valuable to 
beginners, while the constant refer- 
ences to the works and memoirs of 
the great electricians of this country 
aud of the Continent, arc well caleu- 
lated to facilitate the researches of 
those who are anxious to_go more 
deeply into the subject. We would 

yurticnlar attention to the ac- 
count of the experiments made, and 
the results arrived at, hy MM. Fizean 
and Gowelle on the rapidity of trans- 
tnission of electricity. These results 
differ iv one important particular from 
those of cur own heatstone and 
Faraday. For the French electricians 
are of opinion that neither the ten- 
sion of the electricity nor the inten- 
sity of the current have any effect on 
the yelocity ; thix, they believe, to be 
wholly dependent on’ the nature of 
the conductor ; Lut even the speed is 
not proportional to the electric con- 
duetibility. 

It needs no recommendation from 
‘us to induce our scientific readers to 
turn with eagerness to the Fronch 
edition of the famous Matteucci’s 
“Lectures on_ Elvctro-Physiology,’t 
delivered by their author at Pisn 
1856, and which are far more perfect 
in their present shape than in the 
Italian edition. The book is a smali 
one, but is rife with the most inter- 
cating results and the most suggestive 
reflections, We expected nothing elac 
from so eminent a man, who may be 
called the father of this particular 
branch, of _clectric science, whatever 
M. Bois Reymond may say to the 
contrary. In the first lecture, the 
Professor collects togethor, in the form 
of propositions, the best assured re- 
sults respecting the physiological ae- 
tion of the electric current, under- 
standing by that action the sensations, 
and more especially the contractions, 
which that current occasions in the 
muscular fibre. The experiments here 
described with great minuteness are 
believed, by the author, to justify the 
following proposition :—‘ In certain 
well determined cases, the oontraction 
excited by the passage of an electric 
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current in a muscle or its nerve is 
approximately proportional to the in- 
tensity of the current.” Tho second 
lecture ia an-inquiry into the electric 
function of certain fishes. M. Mat- 
teucci cnumerates, with great care, the 

iments he has made on the tor- 
pedo, and believes that all the phe- 
nomena in question ure due to the 
electric polarization develuped in the 
elementary organ or cellule by the 
nervous centrifugal current, accord- 
ing to laws which have some anulogy 
to electro-magnetic action. The third 
lecture deals with animal electricity, 
and treats almost entircly of the elec- 
tro-motive force of living muscles, and 
of the laws of that force. The fourth 
lecture has for its subject the develop- 
ment of electricity during the act of 
contraction, being nothing less than 
a perfect olectric discharge wl 
then takes place in the muscle. Th 
the fifth and lust lecture, M. Matteucci 
describes his experiments on muscular 
respiration, and on the angnentutic 
of that phenomenon during contrar- 
tion, The perusal af these lectures will 
show that electro-physiolugy has made 
no contemptible progrens, If we von- 
sider how short a tine it hay been in 
existence, as a science. 

Avery useful companion to the two 
works above namod, is the “Résund 
of tho History of Electricity and Mag: 
netism, Pure and Applied,’* by MM. 
BecquereL It will, in some measure, 
enable the reader to trace the sicces- 
sive stepa by which the science of 
electricity has progressed from the 
earliest times. Theso atepa have of 
lute become so numcrous and rapid, 
that MM. Becquerel ought to give 
us a new odition of their work every 
two or three years. As they observe 
in the preface, if this progressive 
march continues, it is impossible to 
foresee what results will follow, es- 
pecially as regards the molecular con- 
stitution of bodies, Already the prin- 
ciple seems to be well-nigh established 
that dynamical action is always con- 
vertible either into en equivalent of 
electricity, or of heat, or into an equiv- 





* Résumé de Phistoire de Telectricit? et du magnitiome, 
VInstitut et Edmond Becquerel, Vrofesseur au Conservatoire dos Arts et 
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alent of molecular work of some kind. 
Then, again, as an engive of motion, 
it is impossible to aay what discoveries 
are yet in store for us. Each of the 
twolve chapters, into which the work 
is divided, is enevecded by a copious: 
list of referonces to the works in which 
the particular disvoveries recorded are 
described by their originators. The 
nawe of the authors of this volume, 
who are among the first electricians 
in France, renders it unnecessary for 
‘us to pass any culogium on their per- 
formance. 

No one, who has studied the higher 
branches of mathematics at the only 
two places where they are really 
stuilied---Cambrid, and Dublin-— 
will need ty be told of the great value 
of French works as text-books, Such 
persons will hail with delight the firet 
voluine of a “ Coury de Physique,” by 
M. Jamin.t The object of the wor! 
is to dlovelop the entire course followed 
up by the students of the far-famed 
Eeole Polytechnique, where the au- 
thor discharges the functions of Pra- 


fesseur de Physique, This course takes 


in so wide a range that M. Jamin’s 
work loses none of its value aa a 
“Truité Général de Physique,” from 
being confined to the subjects em- 
braced in the programme. The first 
volume comprises all the subjects re~ 
quired for admission to the Kevle 
olytechnique ; what these are will 
appear from the following hasty enu- 
meration :—The constitution of mat- 
ter—Instruments of measure—Gra- 
vity—Action and reaction—The pen- 
Universal attraction——The 
icity in solids—Elag- 






limits and applications—Machines for 


rarefying and compressing air—The 
gouetnl Phenomena of electricity — 

he law of electric action—The es- 
gape and distribution of. clectricity— 

lectroscopes and electrical machines 
-~Condensation of electricity—At- 
mospheriec electricity—General facta 
of magnetism—Terrestrial magnetiam 


Par MM. Beoquerel de 
era. 
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~+Measure of magnetic forces. Such 
are the subjects treated of in the thi 
contained in this volume, 
‘which a lad is expected to be more or 
leas master of-—generally /ess, we sus- 
pect—on entering the Ecole Pol, - 
nigne. The two succeeding volumes 
nll embrace the theories of heat and 
acoustics, dynamical clectricity, and 
the th of light ; being the sub- 
jects of the two ycars’ course at the 
le Po! nique. Thefiret volume, 
‘we should add, is sold separately, and 
is illustrated with nearly 300 beauti- 
fully executed steel plates scattered 
throughout the text. M. Jamin in- 
forms us that these lectures are pnb- 
liahed almost in the very form in 
which they were delivered. We can 
ily believe it—the extreme minute- 
ness with which every difticulty is 
eleared up, savours much of the gar- 
rulity of an oral lecture; when a pro- 
fessor lectures without 9 manuscript, 
be sees from the facos of his audience 
whether they understand him or not, 
and keeps adding clucidaticons, to fix 
the matter clearly in their minds, 
Now this is just the character of the 
work before us, and it is all the more 
valuable for any one who wishes to 
make himself master of the first prin- 
ciples and assured facts of Natural 
Philosophy, without any oxternal aid, 
whether tutor or lecturer. Let our 
Dublin students bear this in mind. 

t will the iseiples of gninal 
magnetism say to the elaborate indict 
ment which M. Mabruhas filed aaninst 

in a work recently publi * 
and which, even in this age of astound- 
ing fulliot ity and su; ‘ition, must, 

ink, go far to shake the convic- 

tions of any one who will give the 
i ial hearing. “Er- 
, “are remark- 
able for their longevit, 
does not destroy, it em! 
The thoroughgoing belief in such 
phenomena as clairvoyance, spirit- 
Tapping, and table-turning, is aa con- 
ious aa an epidemic, and will fur- 
the matter for some severe ani- 
madversion to the future historian of 
the Nineteenth. We confess we have 
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never yet met with such a complete 
exposure e froesest imposture a2 
ing, or rather ‘wading through, te 
ing, or rather ing tl eo 
introduction, we were Sernited to 
throw the book aside in a fit of im- 
patience, but bappily for us—and for 
the sathor it wae & uF sale 
tnceptu eventus dispar, 6 
vapid declamation with which the in- 
troduction was laden ad nauecam, 
we found that in the sequel of the 
work our attention was arrested by 
a mass of well-marshalied facta an 
t arguments. The work is di- 
vided into two parts ; the first is en- 
titled Hnguéte, und comprises a mass 


of document evidence, on which 
the author's refutation of the miracles 
of magnetism is founded. The second 


part is a general exposé of the different 
loctrines on magnetism, which have 
been put forth, trom time to time, by 
various professora of the craft. ‘this 
expose includes table-turning ¢ td 
genus omne. There is a most amusing 
chapter entitled “Hrcentricitts Mag- 
nétiques,” being @ collection of all the 

cous absurdities which have 
deen put forth by the initiated, in ex- 
planation of the miracles they profess 
to meceouplish. Ry a oe book make 
many converts e densely Popa 
inted borough of Humbug? ‘8 
doubt it. Lafontaine has well said— 


Chacun tourne en réalité 
Autant qu’ Ll peut, sos pro} sony t 
L'bomune est de glacersnx verilony 
Ti ont de fou pour les mensonges, 


TV. “C'est d’un ciel profondément 
serein que je reporte aujourd’hui 
mes regards vers cet horizon 
de tant d’orages” This assevera- 
tion, which ope te ae in the 
opening paragray Guizot’s 
“Memoirs pour servir 2 Peaaire de 
mon temps,” ig perpetually fore 
our mind, as we the re- 
mainder of the volume,t Never have 
we read a work written by a man 
who has mixed 80 in the 
fiercest political strife, which bears a 
more faithful imy of that calm re- 
pose which is of the easence of im- 


* Zea magnétiseurs jugée per euz-mémes, Par GQ. Mabru. Paris: Mallet-Bache- 
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Pertiality. The charm which the 
t¢ imparta to the whole work, so far 
aa it has yet proceeded, is in 
sibly great. It is true that this vol 
only conducts us to the threshold of 
that active political career, in which M. 
GQuizot hes won for hii 'a foremost 
placeamong the statesmen and orators 
of the century, and we have yet to 
see whether this stern impasatbi 
will abandon him when he finds him- 
solf in memory surrounded and hem- 
med in by bitter and implucable fors, 
who ultimately caused the duwnfall 
both of minister and king. But we 
have every confidence that the re- 
yoainder will be after this beginning. 
There is something in the ascetic cast 
of M, Guizot’s mind which makes us 
hope for the best. Meanwhile, let 
us thankfully acknowledge that the 
volume before us is one of the moat 
fascinating autobiographics we have 
everread. Itis emphaticallyintendod 
to boa hi and a biography in one, 
s0 that the reader must not expect to 
find in it any personal details, other 
than what are strictly necessary for 
throwing light on the author's public 
eareer. Accordingly, it ia with thut 
public career that the volume comn- 
mences. The first chapter is entitled, 
“ La France avant la Restauration, 
and after relating how the author bo- 
came. poquainted with Chateaubriand, 
Suard, Madame de Stael, De Fontaues, 
and Roger-CoUlard, M. Guizot pro- 
ceeds to speak of his first cours dhis- 
toire, at the Maculté des Lettres, with 
which he was charged in 1812, by the 
“bienveillance toute spontande” of 
M. do onan it was fs on 
opening cours of this sort, to introduce 
some iaudation of the Emperor. This 
M. Guizot declined to do: “Faites 
comme vous voudroz, me dit M. de 
Fontanes, avec un mélange visible 
destime et embarras.” This opening 
lecture is given among the J’ieces his- 
toriques in the appendty, ‘The second 
chapter is entitled La Restaurations, 
and contains an admirable exposure 
of the imbecility which marked the 
measures of Louis XVIII.’s 
ministers. M. Guizot then took offica 
aa Secretary-General of the Minister 
of the Interior, but his tenure was 
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brief. The fumous 20th of March 
bro Napoleon back to ig, and 
gent is to Gand. To Gand, too, 


went M. Guizot on that famous visit, 
which was eo incessantly cast in his 
teeth by the factious voice of calumny. 
The account of this visit is contained 
in the third chapter on “Les Cent- 
Jours.” Our space will not allow of 
our continuing our analysis of this 
charming volume. Suffice it to say, 
that after following, in a narrative of 
unognalled vigour and perspicuity,the 
strange vicissitudes which befell min- 
istor after minister during the second, 
Restoration, we find ourselves landed, 
with the famous “ Adresse des 221,” 
at the threshold of that reign in which 
‘M. Guizot bore so prominent a 
We urge the Erastian clergy of the Em- 
pire to weigh tho words with which 
. Guizot denounces the intemperate 
and grasping encroachments of their 
brethren, during the so-called reli- 
gions reaction under the Restoration. 
“DEglise Chretienne n'est point 
comme VAntée paien qi reprend. 
ses forces en toucharet 2 1a terre.” 
Onur readers have already been made 
acquainted with the publication 
the two first volumes of the interest- 
ing Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. 
We refer to our last Fo: Courter 
for general details as to the cireum- 
stunces under which they came to 
light. We need but allude, in 
ing, to the bellicose correspondence 
which this publication has occasioned, 
between the Editor-General Fleisch- 
mann, and Pierre Napoléon, who availa 
himself of the columns of the leading 
Joumpal, for the pu ose Of securing to 
is intention o! fighting a duel ts 
publicity which is ordinarily kept in 
reserve, till the intention is executed. 
Our present concern, however, is with 
the third and concluding volume,* 
which is by no means inferior in in- 
terest to the twofirst. Throughout the 
greater part of the volume, which 
ranges from 1808 to 1815, the scene 
is laid in the Peninsula. it Miot 
friend 


is at pains to show how his 
Joseph’s efforts to compass the wel- 





fare of Spain were: thwart- 
ed by the utter v: in which he 
was kept by the Emperor. Again 


* Memoires du Comte Miot de Melito. Tome I. Paris: Michel Levy. London: 
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and agein did he endeavour to per- 
susde him to abdicate a throne, on 


which he was only allowed to take hia 
seat on condition that his limbs be 
fettered. But Joscph, like most men 
of weak capacity, was given to tem- 
porizing, Jad ¢ ended by osing doth 
power and dignity in one. The account 
of tho state of Paris under the Cent- 
Joure— one of the most interesting 
parte of the volumc—is in keeping 
with what we moct with in BM. Guizot’s 
Memoirs, and other histories of the 
time. To the blind enthusiasm which 
had previously rallied legion after 
legion round the Emperor, even in the 
maddest moments of his stupendous: 
career, had succeeded blank dismay 
and querulous misgivings. France 
‘was no longer dispuxed to be the vic~ 
tim of a despot’s caprices, or the tool 
of @ conqueror’s ambition, The more 
we consider the werits of this work, 
the more are we persuaded that the 
aspersions cast on their author by M, 
Pierre Bonaparte are quite worthy of 
tho braggart who makes thein, 

‘Wo havo also to announce the con- 
tinuation* of the Momoirs and Corres- 
pondonce of Prince Eugtne, of which 
the first volume was noticed in our 
last Foreign Courier. They aro chiet- 
Jy oveupied with details on the orgun- 
ization of the Armies of Italy. These 
dotuils speak highly of the thoroughly 

ractioal genius of Napoleon, whose 
insight into the rmitutest particulars 
of military administration has prob- 
ably never been equalled, but they 
are apt to prove somewhat wearisome 
to the ler, ‘The editor, however, 
assures us that in future they will be 
prem more sparingly. In one of these 
letters from Napoleon to Engéne, we 
“Guerre suns reldche aux mar- 

jises angluises c'est le moyen 
@arriver & lapaix” It is somewhat 
amusing to find Napoleon go energetic 
in the cause of English mawufactu- 
rera, who would be only too glad of a 
disaster which occasioned them fresh 
orders. In another letter he tells 
Eugtne that the Empress has sent the 
‘Vice-Queen of Italy a present of a 
piece of jewellery ;—he adds, with a 
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humour not very common with him, 
“Je desire que vous le fassiez estimer 

de bons bijoutiera, et que vous me 

jez. connaitre cette estimation, pour 
gue je rove de com C8 MeBRCUTE 
ont CPhatitude demevoler.”” The chief 
value of the third volume rests on the 
additional light thrown by some hith- 
erto unedited letters on the feud 
between the Emperor aud the Pope. 
Several more volumes have yet to ap- 
pear, We shall take care to notice 
them in due course, 

We are desirous of calling atten- 
tion to tho second edition of M. de 
Lomenie’s valuablework on Beaumar- 
chais and his Times.t The Foreign 
Courier was not in existence when the 
first edition saw the light; and we 
are therefore thankful for the excuse 
afforded us by a recent reprint for 
urging our readera to lose no time in 
remuling one of the most entertainin, 
narratives we ever met with. Itis 
im moe to observe that in writin, 
the work, M. de Lomenie hes hn 
by his site a vast niass of unedited 
documeuts, confided to his care by the 
son-in-law and grandson of Beaumar- 
chais, These family papers are as 
important as they are munerous, and 
M. de Jamenie has shown consum- 
mate art in the very artlessness with 
which he has contrived toweave them 
into the body of his narrative, Ano- 
ther creditable feature of this biogra- 
phy is, that though based on family 
ygpere it is not » one-sided panegyric. 
“Ys un rapporteur qui parle ce n'est 
pas un avocat.” It will be observed 
froin the title, that our author gives 
us something more than a biography 
‘we huve also a picture of tho ei 
teeuth century. This extension of 
subject waa, in evory sense, judicious: 





“Car Miomme dont il sagit, sorti des 
range inférienrs de Ja société, a traveraé 
en quelque sorte toutes les conditione 
sociales. onnante variété de ees a] 
titudes Iamiz en contact avec les poreo: 
nes et Ios chores les plus diverses, et 
poures 2 jouer tour a tour et pert 
simultandinent les roles les plus dif'é: 
ents. Horloger, musicien, chanaonnier, 
homme de plaisir, homme de cour, 





* Momoires ot Correspondance du Prince Eugene. Tomes II., II. Paris: Michel 


Levy. . 1858. 
YP Beaumarchais ct aon temps. 
jes documenta iné 


Waprds 
1866. © Paris: Michel Le 
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homme d'affaires, financier, manufsctu- 
rier, éditeur, armateur, fournieseur, 
agent secret, négocisteur, publiciste, tri- 
‘un par occasion, homme de palx 

godt, et cependant piaideur éterncl, a 
eant comme Figaro tous les metiers, 
Beaumarchais a mis ia main dans la 
plupart des évanements, grands on 
petits qui ont précédé la revolution.” 

As ® specimen of the interesting 
a which M. de Lomenie has 

us contrived to up around the 
person of Boaumarchais, wemay mev- 
tion the remarks on the French drama 
in Chapter VIIL ; the sketch of “Les 
Parlements et la mle” (Qpropan 
of the famous procés Gotzman) in 
Chapter XIE, and the reflections on 
the “Literary Man” in Chapter X LX. 
The criticisms on Beaumarchais’ plays 
ia exceedingly good, and the whole 
work is stamped with a healthy im- 
partiality which deserves the highest 
praise. Hero-worship is a pitfall of 
most biographers which M. de Lomenice 
haa contrived to escape. 

‘We shall conclude this section of 
our Foreign Courier with a work 
which we have read with sincere plea- 
sure. We allude to a most able and 
graphic picture of the state of Rome 
and Judea—comprising the sicge of 
Jerusalom—at the time of Novo's fall, 
by M. le Comte Franz doChampagny,* 
who has added not a little by this 
volume to the reputation he ly 
and justly posseased as an historinn 

the French Empiro down to Nero. 
Although a good-sized octavo, it only 
covers the history of a few years : but 
what history! how grandly terrible! 

“Le peuple juif ct le monde, mis en 
demeure de reconnattre Ia loi du Christ, 
et, & des degrés divers, a méconnoissant 
Tun et l'autre; avertis l'un ct lautre 
par dos signes d’espéce différente, mais 
qui tous out été annoncés, tels que I’ay 
parition de nombreux imposteurs, tcl 
que les soufférances infliges & !'Egtiee; 
Tan ct Yautre fermant les geux 


és et se précipitant davantuge 
dane lee voies ani doivent le perdre: le 
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peuple juif se sonlevant de plus en plus; 
Sagitant contre elle-méme; le 
moride a son tour sinsurgeant contre 
ello; Ja guerre et la dévastation partout, 
jusqu’ A ce que Rome, punie par aes pro- 
pres déclurements retrouve enfin la paix 
la lassitude ; juaqu’ a ce que Jérusa- 
fom, ph bie parc alle était 
plus écluirée, déclurée, asuiégée, atfamée, 
captive, égorgéo, ne trouve de paix que 
dans 1a mort: tout cela ac rencontre en. 
termes prédit, dans trois chapi- 
tres des évangiles de Saint Mathieu, de 
Saint Mare, et de Saint Lue: tout ecle 
se trouve riconté dans le volume qui 
suit, je ne dis pas en termes plus expros 
(ccla no saurait étre) mais plus en dé 
tail."(P, iil. Avant propos.) 


We have quoted this eloqnent pas- 
sage, because we thought it gave a 
better idea of the general purport of 
the work thanan Baia analysis of cur 
own making could. We can only as- 





jus cou; 





sure our readers that they will find 
the programme more fi realised. 
than the programines of Avant-pro- 


pos usually are. We hare een par- 
ticularly struck with the siciéme par- 
tie, which gives us, in four admirable 
chapters, a picture of the éat des 
exprite or mental and moral condition 
of the Jewish and Pagan world, at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
No small smount of erudition was 
necessary for the adequate accom- 
plishment of the tusk which M. de 
Champagny had proposed to himself. 
Of this the author seems to havo been 
conscious, if we may judge from the 
completeness with which he comes 
aecoutred to the ficld of his exploits, 
V. We have long been desirous of 
an Gpportunity of calling attention to 
the ndmirable iblioe Grecque, 
which is now in course of completion 
under the auspices of MM. Firmi 
Didot: an euterprioe which will go 
far to increase, if possible, the repu- 
tation of those illustrious successors 
of the Etiennes. The occasion thus 
sought for is furnished us by the pub- 
lication of two more works, of which 
the titles are given below,t and to 


* Rome of la Judie di temps de la chute de Néron (ans. 66-72 avant J.C). Par 
3 Lecoffre. 1858, 


Je Comte Franz de Champarny. | 8r9- 


Paris: ’ 
Gracorum Bibliotheca, Strabonis Geographica. Greed cum versione 


jcriptorum 
tu critico, indicihus rerum xonci 

refeotd, appovate critica, indicibus rerum oni 

@liani de Natura Animalium, Varia Historia, 


quindecim instruxit Carolus Mii 
de Absinentia ot. de avtro Nin 
is, Recoguovit, 


upharum, vi de Seem 
ednotatione critica et tndicibus tastrasit "Rud. ercher. 
Firmin Didot, 1858. gr. 8yo, 


locupletissimis, tabulis avi incisie 
tore Ambrosio Firmin Nidot. 
istole et Fragmenta. Pe v8 
Orbis = 
Parlails, 


& 
S 


‘we'shall presently recur. The 
eeillection will conaist, we be- 
of about seventy-five volumes, 
‘each ‘volume is sold _scparately. 
is octavo. Notes other 
‘ical are none; but the 
an exegetical comm is 
yy a carefully exceuted or 
it) carefully revised betee 
in columns parall 
Grock toxt. ‘This Inst is 
the best sources, Mann- 
ich had hitherto been ill- 
or not collated at all, have 
into the service of thi 
with o zeal which docs the 


i 


ay 


Pa 


fe 


a 


iit 


8 


‘We meet, for example, with such 
names——to mention but a few—as 
and Cobet, Creuzer, the two 
Dindori, Let Ritwchl, Schneide- 
win, Vomel, Weetermann—names 
these which are fumiliar as household 
to those who sre conversant 

with the productions of German litera- 
in @ branch in which Germans 
ving fal Gotile On wast 
a le on what 
itora cl the Apparatns Criticus, 
while an “Index varie lectionis,” or 
an “Adnotatio Critica,” applies in 


i 


NE 


detail all the emendations which that d 


Apparatus » ita. We have kept. 
for the last w aime. believe is the 
crowning merit of these edlitions-— 
they are invaluable in a libs as 
works of reference, by reason of the 
excellent “Index Nominum et Re- 
re which is appended to each 
‘work. We have nevor yet como across 
any thing so complete. Wo have had 
gonstant Panton. to refer to thee in- 

an ave never yet us 
in the larch. We do not mention this 
by way of depreciating the other qua- 
ities of the Bibliothéque Grecque ; we 
quantum What has hi beet 

ere 

said.on the general characteristics of 
the series leaves us little room for 
remark on the specimens of that series 
now before us; for this is not the 
place in which we can enter into the 


_% Servespondance entre 
‘¥e pax.Auguste Laverdet. 


[Oct 


grosend cons of critical omendations, 
'e may, however, state that the 
Strabo comprises the results of the 
critical labours of Kramer and Mei- 
n is furnished with an Index 
whi mUrpARson even Grosskurd’s, 
which had hitherto been thought un- 
surpassable on the score of complete- 
ness, and, above all, has fifteen care- 
fully executed maps, which reflect 

it credit on the editor, C. Mueller. 

the second of the two works named 
below, we have no ticular remark 
to make. A earoful edition of Gllian 
‘waa a groat desideratum ; for in the 
Taft ionch to be dene," Porpugy and 
left much to one. vty 
Philo of Byzantium complete & Yo- 
lume, which contain, in a succinct 
forn, what in other editions the reader 
would have to collect in several vo- 
lumes, and those not uniform, On 
every ground, then, we recommend 
this collection most warmly to our 
readors. As they are all such first-rate 
Greek scholars, they may be disposed 
to murmur against the Latin transla- 
tion os a superfiuity. But now and 
then, perhaps, they may be reminded 
of the definition of “le superflu— 
chose s} nécessaire.” 

We have before us a magnificent 
edition (for it is published by Teche- 
ner—c'est tout dire) of the correspon- 
lence between Boileau and his friend 
Brossette,* now printed for the first 
time in a contplote shape from the 
griginal manuscript which the editor, 
M. Saverdet, bought at Jules Renou- 
ard’s sale for £170. Let us see what 
the volume contains, We have—l, 
seventy-five letters from Boileau to 
Brossette, of which fourteen, are 
wholly aud one partly unedited; 2, 
ninety-six letters of Brossette to Boi- 
leau, of which nine are unedited 2s 
four letters of Brossette to the A 
Boileau, the brother of Despréaux, 
and four from the same Abbé to 
nselogien epitsphs, and toe ite bon- 
ne ep 8, BN 8, con- 
nected with Bolleaa. ‘These are guc- 
ceeded by a Seconde Partie, or Sup- 
plement, which contain a mass of pa- 
Bers left by Baile Boileau at his death, and 
given to by the Abbé afore- 


Boileas Desprtaus et Brossstta, cvocat poriewest He 
Introduction par M. Jules. ni Preadins 


en partie inédite. Gyo, Paris: J. Techener. 


1858.) 


said. Among the unedited matters in 
thia portion of the volume, we notice 
Bome letters of Maucroix to Boileau, 
some of Boileau’s to his nephew, La 
Ohapelle, and some “ Notes pour 
P intelligence des enores de M. Boileau 
Des-Preauz,’ from the pen of the 
Abbé Guéton, with counter notes, if 
we may 80 speak, by Boileau himself. 
Perhaps the must valuable part of all 
ig the appendix, whore M. Laverdet 
has collected together from a manu- 
script, or rather the fragment of a 
manuscript, in the Biblivthégue Jm- 
tale, what was worth record- 
ing of s host of anecdotes and notes 
jotted down by Brossette cvery time 
returned from a visit to his frien 
These anecdotes are excessively amus- 
ing and valuable to boot ; for ms irccd 
wit particulars respecting Molitre 
and other of Boileaw’s conte;nporarics, 
which we should look for in vain 
elsewhere. When we add, that the 
gppendix further contains 0 notice on 
peotte, communicated to M. Laver- 
det by Péricaud of Lyuns, and is 
itself ‘succeeded by an excellent Suble 
Analyt we think we huve enu- 
merated all the claims which this 
volume possesses to the serious atten- 
a? of fe Spore wwe nee We a 
omitted from this list a vi rightly 
Preface by Jules Junin, wind aor be. 
ifully executed fuc-similes of Bui- 
leau’s handwriting. 

For the ludicrously small sum of 
half-a-crown, MM. Didot presented 
the public with 9 well-printed octavo 
volume of 700 pages, comprising the 
complete works of Voiture,* the pet 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet, the 
Euphuist of the seventconth century. 

0 would deny himself the cheap 
luxury of having on his shelves the 
works of eo renowued » writer, and 
the pleasure of enjoying a quict laugh 
at the affected oconceits with which 
‘both the “Lettres” and the Poems 
abound? An elaborate life of Voiture 

M. Amédéo Roux stands at the 
head of the volume, and serves to 
put the reader au fait with the en- 
tourage amid which Voiture lived, 


Voiture. 


t Les ti 
our le manuscrit 
et Paulin Paris, 
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Taxleur de Notes at de Pitces inédites. Par Amédée Roux. 
i de Tallemant dee Récuz. 

at disposée dans un 
Paris 


Sil 
and with the. to whom his 
ldters are adc oiture carried. 


the art of writing nonsense to a height 
not greatly remoyod from the sublime. 
Among Most awusing of his let- 
tera is one in reply to the Abbess of 
Yero, who had sent Voiture a cat. 
This as wo divine, is a regular 
vixen, with claws to match. We have 
no doubt the good abbess was only 
too glad to get rid of it. Voiture is 
too gallant to give hie real opinion, 
but amid the unctuous courtesy with 
which he acknowledges the gift, aome 
touches of irony plainly indicate that 
the hand which holds the is 
emurting from. ascratch. “C’eat 
sans menlér la plus jolie beste du 
monde, dinya personne en mon 
logis qui ne porte de acs marques, 
Let the reader turn to thia letter at 
once ; he will find it at p. 326, 

We have not yet done with the 
seventeenth century. The name of 
Voitare reminds us of Tallemant des 
Reaux, of whose /isoriette a third 
and very handsome edition has at 
length been brought to a completion 
under tho auspices of MM. Montmer- 
qué und Paulin Pariat This edition 
is a sigual boon to any one who would 
make himself master of what went on 
behind the scenes during the Grand 
Stecle, M. Cousin may lavish as many 
hard words as he pleases upon Tal- 
Temant des Reaux as on ill-natured 
scandal-monger ; it is only natural 
that he should owe him a grudge for 
having reveuled some ugly blotches 
on the character and morals of certain 
idols to whom M, Cousin x paye such 
dovout howage ; but for all that we 
have the testimony of Tallemant’s 
friend and contemporary, Maucroix, 
that he was a man of the most ecru- 
pulous veracity. The history of this 
work is somewhat curious. “ Though 
written in 1657, it did not see 
light till 1834. ‘Loud were the mur- 
nurs which its publication occasioned. 
‘Was it right, was it decent, to reduce 
the scventeenth cent to the low - 
level of the cighteenth 3 But in spite 
or because of this outery the work 








revue et carris 





Troisidme éditions entidrement reve 
nouvel ordre, Par MM. de Montmerqué 
. ‘Techener. P 


Biz 


Proved a “grand succes” and ever 
Eince its publication it has served aa 
‘8 Vast re) of valuable informa- 
‘tion on the sayings and doings of all 
lasses of society. It is obvious that’ 
gach a work needed a large amount 


of ehusidetion. ‘This is amply sup- M. 


M. Paulin Paris. = 
‘Were we to collect together all the 
indecent atories—and they are not a 
few—which fill the pages of Tallo- 
mand des Reanx, they would prove 
leas deleterious reading than the exe- 
erable book which M. Emest Feydean 
has recently published under the title 
of Fanny.* It isa proof of the daily 
inereasing groamess and degradation 
of French taste, in consequence of the 
materialiam which ever accompanies 
a despot’s rule, that the first edition 
of this vilest of vile books was not 
only bought up in afew weeks, but 
was loudly extolled in the official 
paper, the Moniteur, 
incipled of French. 
ve. WE ‘aitppore tliat if 
M. Feydean were arraigned on the 
soore of domorality, he would reply 
that he bad merely set himself to 
a somewhat exceptiona) pate 
wit, a lover jealous of a lus- 
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band !—and that it was of no fault of 
his if vice seemed revolting We 
should accept the plea if we oould 
‘bring durselvea to believe that among 
the persons to wna wics. and sen- 
‘weara this revol aspect, 
Feydean hiraself. was one, "Bug 
here lies the mischief of thia_bestial 
formance, that its author ia évi- 
‘unmoved by a single touch of 
loathing at all the sinks of sensualit 
in which he dolights to wallow. e 
¢can—yes! we can forgive a man w: 
like Paul de Kock, bespatters hia 
pages out of very wantunness with 
Beenes something more coarae, 
but tolerate we cannot the cold, alimy 
cynicinm with which M. Feydean seta 
himself in this work to portray 
scenes and sensations af the most 
revolting obscenity, and with perfect 
self-possension studies every word and 
every phrase which may serve to 
heighten what he calls the “splendide 
impudeur” of his work. t™ the one 
case it ix only the book, in the other 
it is the author that is inure. The 
distinction may seem subtle, but if 
duly considerod will prove none the 
loss trac. 


* Fanny. Etude par Ernest Feydean. Paris. 1856, 
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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER” 
BY HARRY LORREQUEE, 
[ The Author reserves the tight of Trenslation.) 
BOOK II, 


CHAPTER. X. 
ROME OF TINE’R CHANGES. 


Baeerina all Marietta’s entreaties to 


and sup with her-—-resisting blan- beheli 


diskments at might bee. su 

aterner natn might be auld her 
to Beck out his his umbie ie og in the 
“Rue de Marais, 


havogutuod’s visto 
a by pproud of 


genet ‘irene re and Lowiy 
the splendour he 
him. 


ay! aioe smubtored he to him: 
might win success, if 
could Jetifoetiooseot ‘conscience with- 
in Py and be the slave of the vile 
call the world. It is what 
ber Sl nid oat aay own fanl if Lbe 
aa friendless—so, iy, 
‘beau would say.” 
“Mirabeau will not say so any 
Him in chs dark steok close beside 
in 
801” asked Gerald, fiercely. 
Simpl r hecause that great moral- 
ist i mnt den 


ot noticing the half sarcasm of a 

jithet, Gerald eagerly asked 
Wien the “ event had occurred. 

“Tt can tell you almost to amainute,” 
#aid the other. “We were just com- 
ing to the close of the third act of the 
piece ‘T’Amour le veut,’ where I 
‘was playing Jostard, when the news 
ents and the pu ic at once called 


yore thienwely 

is triumph, 
contrasted his tat- 
Layee pit 
had just left 


fell _ upon his fi and Geral 

ld a meanly cl pare and Gerald 

man of about eight and twenty, wine 

featurea were not wifamiliar to him. 
“Wo have met before, ie said, 


“Tt was because I recognised your 
voice, I ventured to address you-— 
you were a Garde du Corps once.” 


“And you?’ 

“T was once upon a time the Vis- 
count Alfred de Noo,” said the other 
lightly. “It was a part my ancestors 
performed for eome seven or 


men who he, 


cota. Now, I my ‘Tole’ 
night.” 
Through all the Je levit ots this this re 


mark, there was also 
of of courage, that bold defence or re of the 
rs fortune which sounded 


have 
aa the 





4 No; I was just sccing if I had 
wherewithal to ask you to sup with 
me, and T find that 

=, Rather, 

I live here,” said Gerald, as he push- 


“T accept frankly,” said the other, 
as he followed up the dark and nar- 
mT A bel, id_a lookin; I 

and a looking-glass, as 
live!” exclaimed De Noe, as he entered 
the room, “Whatasybarite! Why, 
my friend, you outrage the noble pre- 
septs of our glorious Revolution, by 
these luxurious pretensions—you in- 
sult equality and fraternity together.” 

“Letme, at least, concili te liberty, 
then,” ‘said Gerald, gaily, “and 
you to feel yourself at home.” 

How am I to call thee, mon cher,” 
said De Noe, assuming the familiar 
second 1 qrhich it} do not con- 

we to Use, ler to sup- 
ply in the remain: ier of the interview. 

bie Fitzyorald is my name.” 
Tecoming «celobity when they chang- 
a celebrity when the; a 
ed the spectacle. Ah, th cher, 
what a splendid ongagement we all 
hag if we only knew how to keep it?” 

“The fault was not entirely ours,” 

Gerald. 


bey i not, Thegood publi 
icwere 
i tired of boing always specta- 
wanted, besides, to ace 
waa behind the scenes, and they 





what 
found the whole machinery even more Ii 


a sham than they expected, and so 
they: smashed the atage and scattered 
the actors.” 


hed now covered the table 


‘with the materials of his 
and. 


the frugal meal, 
‘brought forth his last two bottles 
Bourds reserved to cele- 
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‘Tor: 
in whose service Iam ¥” saked Gerald, 
; dear Friend, cvery man of the 


sds T a one of iia agente 


were, z 
tell, but such as boded itl. Isaw the 
game wasup; and I waahonest enough 
or foolish enough to say so. The orgies 
of the Revolution were only begi ra 
ana BO ane wished > come to 
@ rigid decency and decorous pro- 
priety of the monarchy. were 
_ pleasant thinga to write back— 
were less pleasant, too, to read; 
beades that, 3 man who spent some 
three thousand francs a month ought, 
surely, to have had something more 
agreeable to report, and they intimat- 
as much to me, \dea- 
voured to obey. 1 fi 
coteries at the Abbé Clery’s ; I went 
of anevening to D’ All ‘a; and I 
even used to pass a Sunday at St. 
Germains, with old Madame de St. 
Leon. I familiarized my mind with 
all the favourite expressions, and filled 
my letters with the same glowing fal- 
lacies, that they ever repeated to each 
other. Thia finished me: they called 
me a knave, dismissed me. I 
had then to choose between i 
a Becret agent of the polica, or throw- 
ing myself into the Seine. I took 
the humbler part and became a “py. 
Tow fnpetiacles" of the peptlaos, 
low ‘spectacles’ 6 pop! 
and for this I had to become an acter. 
it was a vow of pov 
dear Chevalier ; but Tala i 
was to rise to a higher order, whi 
did not enjoin fasts nor disclaim clean 
lien. Seventeen long months has 
this slavery now en and during 
this time have I seventeen 
hundred temptations to pitch m: 
career to the devil, who invented i. 
and take the whatever 





tant to quit the table. Wha 
I was alone. 


me that old 
fenda looked coldly on me, for Iwas 


‘sao longer “ of them.” the 
others, T knew not whom to trust, for 
in eart of hearts I have no faithin 
the Revolution. Now I have watched 
you for months : I knew your 
purpose, the places you frequented, 
the themes that interested you ; and 
I often said to myself, that man 
‘Gerard ’—for s0 we called you in 
the police roli—would mit me. He 
was a Royalist, like me; his sym- 
pathies are like my own—so are his 
present necossities. I could besides, 
give him =a information of fale 

is party. Ina wi wanted you, 
Fitzgerald, and I felt that if I could 
not make my own fortune, I vould 
certainly aid yours.” 

There are men whose influence 
‘upon certain others is like a charm: 
without any seeming effort-——without 
apparently a care on the subject—the 
‘words deep p Into: te heart, jand 

persuasion em. these 
was Den foe. Poor and miserable as he 
the stamp of gentleman was in- 
delibly on him ; and as Gerald sat and 
listened, the other's opinions and 
views stole gradually into his mind 
Wife zanges of his knowiodge, 
ranges is knowledge, too, 
eeemed marvellous, He knew not 
only the theory of each pretender to 
popular favour, but the names and 
plans of their opponents. His firm con- 
viction was that Mirabeau not only 
could but would have saved the 


monarchy. 
“And now1” cried Gerald, eager to 
hear what he had to predict. 
for a new geil, Gerard but tho guise 
for a new e 
will be a stormy one. The men who 
have com France have not 


received their wages ; they are grow- 
ing hourly more and more impatient, 
and the end will be they'll murder 
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iF 
“You will meet ino acceptance for’ 
those opinions from your friends: they 
are too. nkewnrm for sanguine loyalty ; 
they are, besides, to bethe work oftime. 
Butthinkand ponder then, Fit 
Go ont to-morrow into the and 
count how many heads must fal 


‘before men will condescend to reason ; 
the gaunt and famished faces you will 
meet are scarcely the guarantees of 
along tranquillity. If the monarchy 
is ever to come back to France, it 
the mob must restore it.” 

“These are Mirabeau’s words,” said 
Gerald, quickly. 

“Tt was a craftier than Mirabeau, 
explained them though,” broke in De 
Noe, “tho shrewd and subtle Maurice 
deTalleyrand! But let us turn to our- 
selves, and our own fortunes. What 
are we to do that France may benefit 
by our valuable services? How are 
our grand intelligences to redound to 
the advantage of the nation 3” 

“T confess I have no plans, I 
weary of this inglorious life I 
If there was an army in whose ranks 
I could fight, ’d turn a soldier, and 
care little in what cause.” 


“T guess the secret of your reckless- 
ness, j 1 read it in every word 
you speak.” 


“How so? What do you mean ?” 
“You are in love, mon cher. These 
are the promptings a hopeless 
jon.” 
“You never were more wrong in 
life,” said Gerald, blushing till 
Tis face and forehead were crimson. 
“Would you to deceive a man 
trained to the subtleties of such a life 
as mine? Do you fancy that 2 ‘mou- 
chard’ cannot read the thoughts that 
men have scarcely confessed to them- 
selves? It is not their privilege to 
win confidences, but to extort them ; 
and so, I tell you again, Gerard, you 
vaca again, I mis. 
eay, you are 
taken ; I have but to remind yeu of 
the life I lead—its cares and datice— 





is 


ande pair of eyes meet yours, the 
gan thas ie bo Sep 


Ro expression save 
* wurprise; and yet you think 
‘them in far-away Isnds, and across 
eas, as dear remembrances. Some- 
‘thing more than these, an impression 
listle stronger, will oftentimes give the 
‘motive to a whole life. You doubt 
listen to a confession of my 
ows hen I firat tou: rorvico an, 
presont mast ey aasigui 
to mes ‘aa the sphere of duty, a small 
and miserable theatre in the Cité. 
‘When I tell you that the entrance 
was four sous, you have the measure 
of its pretensions. What singular 
destiny brought our strange corps to- 
gether I cannot think: we were of 
every class and condition of life, and 
of every shado of temperament and 
character. There was a Catalonion 
condemned for life to the galleys in 
Spain; a Swiss, who had poisoued a 
whole family ; a monk, whose con- 
vent had been burned, and he himself 
the only one excuped ; a court lady, 
jh hi Lee petsoiet bo an eats 
lor ; and a y. who had ex- 
hibited her native dances through all 
the towns of Italy. These were but a 
few of our incongruous elements, and 
it ia with the last of them only Ihave 
todeal—the gipsy. Whence she came, 
or with whom, I never could leurn. 
T only know that one evening, from 
some illness of our first actress, we 
were driven wpon our_own resources: 
to amuse the public. Each, after his 
ion, delivered some speciinen of 


it; wi 
own. 


his talenta, by repeating some well- 
known some oft-recited speech 
or Bong. ‘hen it came to her turn 





to appear, evinced no fear or tre- 
pidation ; she did not evenask a ques- 
tion of advice or counsel, but w: 
boldly on, stood for a second or two 
gontemplating the dense crowd before 
her, and then ® strange, wild 
ql 


ypsody, illustrating the events of 
the time’ She told of the nobles liv- 
ing g fn splendour, ignoring the sorrows 


ed thi 


[Wo 
renee cer aces ont 
troubadour melody, and with a touch- 
ing tenderness that brought tears over 
seared and sorrow-worn. Her 


9 
and griefs prevailed. Therein lay 
power of vengeance. ‘They despise 
and reject you!’ cried she, ‘they hold 
themselves apart from you, ag ge 
of another destiny; of all this fair 
world contains they will not share 
with yon, save in the air and sunlight ; 
and yet their passions are your pas~ 
sious—their hates, loves, and jealousies 
are all your own. their wealth 
teaches no new affection, all their 
civilization can stifle no old pang. If 
you be like them then in all these, 
why not resemble them in their cruel- 
ties. Down with them !—down with 
them!’ she cried, ‘for the brand to 
and the axe to cleave.” She 
shricked the wild scream of an in- 
ecnsed populace. The chateau was 
attacked on every side ;—but why do 
Loeontinue, The terrible roar f the 
famished crowd before her is etill in 
my ears, as she sank ing on the 
stage, the martyred girl of tho people, 
pouring out her blood for her brethren. 
‘As the curtain fell, I rushed forward 
to rise her ; she was fainting. The 
emotion was not all unreal I had 
seen her a hundred times before ; we 
used to salute each other as we met, 
and, perhaps, exchange a word or two 5 
and though struck by ber uncommon 
beauty, [ only deemed her one of 
ose unhappy shreds that hang on 
the di robe of humanity, with- 
et or mind-~of thoee who 
are unfortunate without pity; but 
now as I lifted her up, and carried 
her to a seat, I saw fore me the 
marvellous artist—one whose genius 


out in 
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rere ‘a fervour'of enthusiaam eve her the type of that ‘baad 
that id have oattied them to any herd who exulted over our ruin and 
é ‘Poor ’ downfall; but no sooner did T neé 


exoeines. 
whe, who he ingen pelle $3 gen 
‘wrongs, and can moves a 
tmockery of woe.’ This was all ehe 
said, and tumed from me with a ges- 
ture of aversion. Half stung by the 
insult of her manner, half wounded 
in the instincts of my clase—for it is 
hard to forget that one was horn 
noble—I stooped down, and whispered. 
in her ear some bitter words of re- 
roach, She started like one bitten 
a@ serpent, and stared at me with 
wide eyeballs and half-open mouth. 
I saw my advantage, and used it. I 
told her that those ahe insulted were 
incomparably above the hase herd she 
dared to place above thein ; that in 


aelf-devotion, co and. single- 
heartedness, the world had never yot 
displayed their equals. The perils 
that others encountered in purevit 
of ven, ce or plunder, were dared by 
ther in the assertion of a noble cause 
and to avenge a glorious martyr- 
dom, With a fierce look she scanned 
my features for above a minute, and 
then said, ‘I know it, and I hate them 
for it’? You might imagine that such 
® speech so uttered had made her 
odious to my eyes for ever; and yet, 

that very moment my 
heart was ell her own. Some would 
explain this by saying we liye in 
times when every human sentiment 
is inverted—when, having confounded 
right and wrong, made peace seom 
desth, and anarchy @ blessing—that 
men are fascinated by what should 
repel, and deterred by what should 
attract them. There may be truth 
in this manner of reconciling the 
strange caprices which secm to urge 
‘us even to what we have hitherto 
shown repugnance. I have neither 
taste nor patience for the inquiry ; 
enough for me the fact that I loved 
her, and with en ardour intense as 
it was sudden. I wi 


ber and hear her Foloe, than T forgot 
all my self-deceptions, and loved her 
more ardently, ay, more abjectly 
than ever. AY es live in strange ames, 
Gerard,” sai with a deep aij 
“and we learn. hard lessons, That 
this poor Smee s) girl of the 
ple should despise a Coun’ 
Yelle to what depths we have fallen? 
Gerald listened with deep interest 
to this story. Ho neyer doubted in 
his own mind that this girl was Ma- 
rietta, nor did he wonder st the fas- 
cination she exercised ; atill was he 
careful to conceal this knowledge from 
De Noe, and affecting a mere curiosity 
in the adventure, as! him to con- 


tinne. 

“T have little more to tell you,” 
said the other. “I know not if my 
attentions persecuted her, or that the 
promptings of a higher ambition 
moved her ; but she left us—some said 
to become the mistress of Mirabeau ; 
othera declared that Collot d’Herbois 
waa her dover: ah truth eras oc 
apparent when she appeared at the 

gaia under the mane of Gabrielle, 
Ay, Gerard, the great geniua of the 
French stage—the gifted pupil of 
Talma—the marvellous artiste whose 
triumphs are trumpeted tl h 
Europe—was, the other day, but the 
gipay actross of the Trou de Taupe, as 
our little stage was politely named.” 

De Noe described with enthusiaam 
the fervour of admiration La Gabriclle 
had excited ; how the foremost men of 
the timo had offered to share fortune 
with her ; that she had but to choose 
throughout France the man who 
would be her protector—from Du- 
mourier to Tinaille, there is not one 
would not make her his wife to- 


morrow. 
“T see,” added he, “that you ac- 
count all this e 


620 Gerald Fitegerald, 
‘the or better still, an exile 
‘fled from tyranny. You will 
meet. the most distinguished men of 





Siete acnittsoenta and their hopes. A 
y phrase about despotian—a pass- 
ing word of execration on kin 
|6—will be enough to make you free 
of the guild, and you will not fail to 
glean information from them. At 
all eventa, there is a great chance 
that you may see ‘ ielle;’ she 
misses one of these evenings, 
‘and you will see her in the sphere she 
Jovea best to move in, and where her 
influence is unbounded. It may be she 
ill give me leave to present you.” 
“I will not ssk eo much,” said 
Gerald, with an affected humility. 
“You cannot say so til) you bave 
eeen her,” cried the vthor. “I tell 
you, Gerald, that the men whose pride 
would scorn tho notice of royalty 
would kneel with devotion to do her 
She is not ono of those 
whose eminence is a recognised con- 
ventionality, but one whosc sway is 
an indisputable influence, greater, as 
sho is, in real life than when depict 
ing imagi aorrows ; and then 
‘wondrous the heritage of her 
gipsy bi perhaps, heightens the 
power sho poss to something 


ost, terri 
“Of what do you speak 1” asked 
eagerly. 

“T acarcely know how or what to 
eallit. It savonra of the old Exyp- 
tian art called ‘fate reading.’ 


socptical enough on most things; and 
T not seen with my eyes, and 
heard with eara, I had scouted 
the soy thought of such revelations.” 

“ And what have you seen ?” 

De Noe paused for a few seconds, 
and in a voice slightly tremulous for 
cee coon 

myself witnesser it was one Dij 
eerie at pet is iin 

0 18 ne, save t] - 
frielle, “Briseot, det, and myself, 
“aud ‘we only waited for carriages to 


Eee iene eee ets 
Med, ready to seated 
in the antechamber, and re- 


all entreaties to return to the 
Tremaine # sort of reverie, 
d clasped hands— 
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would not suffer one ta. | 
After a long pause, during which her 
countenance was perfectly motion 
she slowly raised arm and point 
with her finger towards one corner of 
the room. , there,’ whis) 
she, in a low voice, ‘what a number of 
them! there are more than fifty ; and 
see, they are saddling more! The black 
ong will not let himself be bridled. 
Ah! he has kicked the groom ; poor 
fellow! they are g him away. 
Hush! take care, ‘6 care, or the 
secret will be out. Silly man,’ said 
she, with a mocking amile, ‘he would 
paint out the arms, as if any one 
could bedeceived by such a cavalcade.’ 
At this, Brissot whispered in my 
ear: ‘It is the royal stuble that she 
secs. I will soon test the truth of 
this vision ; and he stepped unnoticed 
from the room. He had not gone many 
minutes, wheu with along wh sigh, 
she opencd her eycs and looked about 
her, ‘How late iy carriage is to- 
night,’ said she, to Madame Roland, 
‘and how ashained am T to keep you 
up to such an hour!’ While Madame 
Roland answered her in tones of kind- 
ness nnd affection, I watched the Ga- 
brielle closely. There was not s line 
in that pale face that indicated the 
slightest emotion—perhaps the most. 
marked expression was # look of 
weariness and exbaustion. At length 
the sontege arrived, and she drove 
away. however, all remained, 
for Brissot mised me to re- 
turn, and I told them whither he 
hud’ gone, It was past two when 
he came back, pale as death, and 
covered with a cold perspiration. ‘It 
is as she said,’ cried he, in terror: 
‘two commissaries have brought the 
about to, fy to De Boully's samp; 
about to to De illy’s camp; 
and all the horses at Versailles were 
ready for the start. Two hundred 
mounted royalists were in the Oour 
when the commiasaries arrived’. I 
could tell you of other and more 
iking scenes than this,” said De 
Noe: “some are yet unaccomplished ; 
but I believe in them as I believe in 
my own existence.” 

‘Gerald sat without utéeri 
forsometime. At last he sai 
have given me & 
pee your Priestess, 


& word 
great ouicaity to 
curlosi 
wt could bed do 


0 nol 
; - Nothing i igre. Colne 
to-morrow Svening ; a I. es ae 


1988] 


tare; after your tion to the 
hostess, to pid tis where none — 
will. remark you.” 


vey then, atid will ask you 
Pe come ‘and fetch me at the proper 
Our. 


“ Remember, Gerard, that in your 
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sat 
inust adopt the mode of 
the Jacobins.” ei 
“ Murat himself could not ‘be mare: 
‘acepurate in costume than you will find 
me,” said Gerald, as he squeered his 
friend’s hand, to say adieu. 


CHAPTER XI. 


4 RECRPTION AT MADAME ROLAND’, 


Is it be matter of wonderment that, 
at such a time as we now speak of, 
De Noe should have opened his heart 
thus freely to one he never met 
before, the simple explanation lies in 
the fact, that periods of “espionnge” 
are precisely those when men make 
the rashest confederacies. Wearied 
and worn out, as it were, by ever- 
lasting chicanery and trick, they 
seize with avidity on the first occa- 
sion that presents itsclf, to relieve 
the weight of an over-burthoned heart. 
To feel a sense of trust is sufficient 
to make them reveal their moat secret 
feelings; and it was thus that De Noe 
ano sooner found himself alone with 
Gerald than he told him the whole 
story of hia love. 

Gerald not only read his motives 
aright, but saw, also, something of 
the man himself, He perceived in 
him a type of a class by no means 
unfrequent at the time—royalists by 
birth and instinct, and yet so stripped 
of all the tige of their once con- 
dition, and wo destitute of hope, that 
they really lived on the contingency 
of each , not knowing by what 
atratagom the morrow was to be met; 
nor to what straits future fate 
might subject them. Besides this, he 
saw how the supporters of the “cause” 
had gradually degencrated from the 
great names and nobles of France to 
men of ruined hopes and blasted for- 
tunes, whose intrigues were conceived 

the lowest and 


come; and ere that, I shall bave 
away.” 

‘When doubt or despondency weighed 
w his mind, all the crafty reason- 
ing of Mirabeau, and all the sensual 
teachings of miaseau, came fre 
to his memory. They told him of a 
world of conflict and struggle; but 
also a world of wolupiions pleasure 
and abandonment. ‘hey sneered at 
the ideal pretexts men called loyalty 
and fidelity ; and they counselled the 
enjoyment of the present as the only 
true philosophy. “Tell me you are 
sure of being alone to-morrow,” said 
Diderot, “and I will listen to how 
you mean to spend it.” Like evil 
spirits that love the night, these dark 

oughts were sure to seek him in his 
hours of gloomy depression. 

There was, with all this, a sense of 
pique, as he compared his own - 
tion with that which Marietta had 
already won yd herself, oe seated 
together in the race,” tl it 
“and see where she has dietanoed 
me! That poor, friendiess girl is 


already a social influence and a power 
while I am a mere -on of men, 
who use mein d: 

little they regard’ mo. 
abilities must she possess! 
marvellous insight into the human 
heart and all ite varied workings 


How ingenious! has she con- 
daived te tater veave’ with rer Gow 


tmaatic power, the more 
inysterious workings of a tured 
influence! How far is she the dupe 
of her own ione!” . This was 


that virtue rome i resided beneath lowly 
roofs and amongst narrow fortunes. 
‘Her sincere enthusiasm—the genuine 
ardour of a character that had no 
duplicity in it—added to considerable 
charms, gave her a vast in- 
Enence in the society wherein she 
moyed, She waa not strictly hand- 
some, but had ws fae of extreme ris 
oaoy, capable of expression 
é gout refined’ and captivating ; but 
Peale be ‘was the spell which, it is 
said, never failed to fascinate * those 
who heard it. 
fe the management of this marvel- 
lous instrument of captivation, was, 
Perhaps, the solitary evidence of any 
atudy or artifice about her. 
She knew how tv attune und modulate 
Hore Perfection 5 and cven they who 
ex conversatio: wer 
‘as inferior to Madame De Stacl’s, were 
ready to confess, that the melody aud 
softness of her utterauce kare her an 
unquestionable advanta, Married 
toa man more than double her age, 
she exercised a complete indepen- 
dence in all the arrangomenta of 
her household, inviting whom she 
bringing together in her sa- 
ingredients the most dissimilar, 
and representatives of clusses the 
widest apart. 
‘Those social experiments are occa- 
successful, pecu- 


sionally eminen’ 

Larities asmume the force of contrasts, 
and develop more strongly the powers 

~ the. owners—while, in the novelty 

opinions 
vaatber of interest or amusement. 
Gerald had peer than once heard of 

these. recoptions, and was curious to 

cwitnesa ‘them ; 5 he wished besides, to 

eogaome of: then men: whom the po! 

‘will declared to be the great Fenders 

si party, ‘ned whose legislative ability 
Tfibeaet inte as the hope of France, 


ek by any nt 


iapered Do Wo lectual 
foe, as holed 
Ss" “For the most 
“wil bear: nothing but vio! 
foc lege ory 











you. know, 


and the 
thatzostume 
come to assume dia 

fe! ey onder,” whis 


De Noe, 
“at the: dark 1 man, tike a 
with his long hair combed back 
falling on his neck. That is Lanthe- 
nas, the ‘Ami de la Maison ;’ he 
lives here : were she any one else, 
People would call him her lover ; but 
La Manon,” as they style her, has 
no heart to bestow on such emotion ; 
she is with her whole soul m politica, 
and only cares for humanity when 
counted by millions.” 
“Whois the pert-looking, conceited 
fellow he is talking to?” ced Gerald. 
“That is Louvet, the great literary 
hero of the day. Seven editions of an 
lecent novel, sold in as many weeks, 
have made him tich as well as famous ; 
and the author of ‘Faubias’ is now 
consted and sought after on all sides.” 
As the crowd thickened, De Noe 
could but just tell the names of 
the more remarkable characters with- 
out time for moro. There was Pelle- 
port, a mar wis ty bie but now a 
spy, and libel the loweat class, 
side by side at of Condoreet, the 
optimist Philosopher, and Brisaot, 
e wildest enunciutor of republican; 
ism. Oarsu, with a dozen ee 
kin, 





sentences over his head, was f 
familiarly with old Monsiour Rolan 
himself, a simple-hearted old_egotist, 
vain, harmless,anc conceited. Yonder, 
sitertaining 8 group of ladios by the 
la of the day, told as none 
but himself could tell th ean, Wa 
Gaudet, a young lawyer from 
his dress the exaggeration of al; ‘that 
conatituted the: blican mode; while 
looking on, and with air at once 
fobuling and amused, stood Dumont, 
features and simple attire 
te modest contrast to the other's 
ing. 
frock Foume fiend of mine, just come 
vy sroetving Sedans Rage 
(en! 's 
eyes Baad on Fits itzgerald. 


Tand ‘of us?” said she, signifi 


coarse ote ndadcnn said De Nos, 


dared to prevent him,” 
Bt et not: mot dihesatay ar. Do- 


flerald, ‘that: it was: last week 
he Wrought sbishophere,. fonseigneur 


“Ah! but be just, Madame : he had 
heen ded for immorality,” broke 
in De Noe, Inughin; 

You 7 ld Bs re stared Ring 
‘onsieur De Noe,” said she, 

oY aly, and moved on. 
me, let me present 
ya to some of my illustrious friends, 
0 will you know? That choleric 
old lady there, a dismissed court lady, 
and the sworn encmy of the queen; 
or her daughter, the Betty widow, 
playing tric trac with Fabre @’Eglan- 
tine ; or shall I introduce you to that 
dark-eyed beauty, whose foot you are 
not the first man that ever admired : 
she is, or was Le Comtesse do Rati- 
gnoll eae calls horself Julie Servan 

on ° 

“Why don’t you answer mo—what 
are you thinking oft Ab, parbleu! I 
ace well enough, It is the Gabrielle ; 
and the tall, pale man she leaus upon 
is Talma. not that enough of 
homage, mon cher. See how they 
tise to let her pass. We have becn 
courtiers in our day, Gerard, but tell 
if you cver saw a more quecnly pre- 
senco than that.” 

It was truly, as De Noe described, 
like the passage of royalty. Ma- 
rietta swept by, bowing slightly to 
either side, and by an easy gesture of 
her hand seeming half to decline, 
accept, the honours that were paid 
her. Refusing with a aort of hanghty 
indifference the seat prepared for 
her at the end of the room, she 
moved on towards a small boudoir, 
and was lost to Gerald's view. In- 
deed his attention was rapidly di- 
rected elsewhere, as a minal, dark- 
eyed man in the centre of the room 
proceeded to eutertain the company 
with an account of Mirabean’s last 
moments. It was the Doctor Cabanis, 
who had tended his sick bed with such 
devotional affection, and whose real 

had soothed 


ferings of his patient. If there was 
something in \d’s estimation more 
than questionable in this exposure of 
all that might be deemed most sacred. 
and private, the narrative was full of 
little details 


the last suf- sai 


that interested him. 
The dreadful mockery by which 
Bf his terrors, ay dremel, perfumes, 
and. sesenced, re] lay upon his last 
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half with his last breath had 





rough all the: calm, 
all the 4 acted philosophy, there r 
that even, his dissumuiation ‘could 
smother, His incessant questioning 
as to this ptom or that-—whether 
it indicated good or evil—tho intense 


thoughts shee words belied—were all 
related, ant strangely enol aa 
sumed to imply that they were the 
Tast desires of a patriot, who only 
louged for life to serve his country. 
Of those who listened, many doubted 
the honesty and good faith of his 
character ; some thought him a Roy- 
alist in disguise; some deemed him a 
lukewarm patriot; some even re- 
garded him us so destitute of principle, 
that his professions were good for 
nothing ; and yetie einen hese ge 
paraging cstimat they regarde 
Reath-bed, where no consolations of 
religion were breathed, where no mur- 
mur of prayer was heard, nor one por 
plication for mercy raised, as a gl 
ous triumph! It was to their eyes the 
dawning of that transcendant a 
ness which was to succeed the long 
night of pricstcraft and superstition ; 
and however ready to cavil at hia 
ductrines or dispute his theories, there 
was but one voice—to honour him who 


the 

on beau!” “Ah, 
“Ah, que c'est Y 8 
c'est: munguifique Y werethemiiteerings 
onevery side. One circumstance 
detracted in any way from the effect 
of these revelations: it was, that he 


who made them mom gave 
yent to his feelings and shed tears. 
‘Thia homage to human frail! ‘grea 
upon, the classic instinsts Bae 
sembly. It was an ignoble weakness, 
unworthy of such a theme, and ins 


Set 


uplifted hand motioned silen 
rare their tea, and arora nk by 
the Unpnag too of ou howe 


was eloquent 
Pha eer. the throng, eid 
ould’ barely ‘catch a glimpse of the 
goons “de: He could, however, 
Pereive tat Marita wag lying in a 
trance; a crown of “immor- 
tale oes sho had been weaving had 
fallen from her hand, and lay at her 
feet ; ber hair, too, had burstite bands, 
and 1 ‘waving masses Over 
her neck ‘and arms ; the faintest trace 
of colour marked her cheeks, and suf- 
ficed to show that she had not fainted. 
Lanthenas laid his finger softly on 
her wrist, and in a cautious whisper 
said, “the pulse is intermittent, the 
‘woods’ will bo brief.” 
“Woe were talking of the death of 
Ovgar,” said Talma, “when the at- 
came on. Sho would not have it 
thst Brutus was a patriot. She tried 
ow, that in such nutures—stern, 
cosnom het im euch triotism can 
no more take root than love. I 
her then, if Gabriel Riquetti were 
euch @ man”—— 
“Hush! she is about to speak,” 
broke in Madame Roland. 
A few soft oming sounds ¢s- 
caped Marietta’s li her fingers 
moved convulaively.” 
“What is it she says,” cried Lou- 
Web (08 crime an crime and poison ?”” 


‘“ i. aiv {ra08” muttered she, 
8 knows 

’ “Tt ig Mirabeau’s secretary she 

epeaks of,” said Louvet : “he com- 

mitted suicide last night.” 


“No; he is not Good, hough (ie kissed hi 


wound ‘ms: fatal,” ssid Ca- 
ania. = 


“He will live,” seid Marietta, 
solemnly, and then seemed to sink 


into's 
* ape deep sagen. I will tell him,” 
ly, with a voice as 


‘Stied she, sitda 
‘eagcred, on 


gouch, bat she repulsed them 





Gerald Pitegerald, * The Chevalier.” 


asked thi 


Nov. 
sharply, 3 and with a elf angry gesture 


mafoned 2 Boland knelt down and 
took her hand, but with the same ab- 
rupt movement the other pushed her 
away, muttering, “‘ No, not you—not 


Again in did they who 
know her ane cone themselves, 
but with the seme ill-success. Some 
she drove rudcly back, to others aho 
made a sign to retire. 

“ Mayhap, the person ig not pre- 
sent that you wish for,” said Madame 
Roland, ‘paflly.,, aah ‘ty. 

fe is here,” said she, 

Name after name of those axound 
did Madame Roland whisper, but all 
without avail. At lost, as Langrés 
presented himeelf, Marietta tumed 
with a sort of aversion from him, and 
suid 

am in search of , Prince, and 
you bring me a butcher.” 

‘This insulting specch was not heard 
without a smile y some who knew 
jis man’s nigh and detested the 
coarse ruffianism of his address. 

“Parbleu, Madame! if if you want 
princes you must go and them at 
the Franoaia,” said Langréa, an; 
3B a dro] pect back te the crowd. 

leanwhile, im; @ strong 
desire to test ‘the Teality of her vision, 
Gerald aaade a way through the 
throng, dropping on one knee, 
took her rand i in his own. 

halt start and t fant erdemation— 

f surprice, joy—broke from 
hat felthis touch. ‘on 
ES iag hala aad thon 
an 
ne ee 
wi a few words rapidly in 
oar, and sank back exhaunted. 
She has fainted! Bring water, 
quickly,” cried Lanthenas. 

For a few minutes every attention 
was directed towards her ; and it was 
only as she showed signs of recovery, 


1@ one aaked, 
“ What has become of De Noe and 
his friend 1” 
“They were gone! 


Horace Walpole in lita Old Age. 
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out fancying that I see on one side 
pair of horses, ridden by 
8 stout postilion in the livery of the 
‘Walpole family, Sraiting for the slow 
steps of an invalid, who is holdi: 
by the banisters of @ staircase, an 
creeping down to take an airing’ He 
comes out in s loose gown trimmed 
with fur and well ded ; his fect, 
are wrapped in flannels; he wears 
gouty shoes, and underneath his hat 
sports a black silk night-cap over his 
bald head. He is forced to lean, as 
he geta in, on the arm of a footman, 
whom he hardiy suffers to call him 
“my lord ;’ and thus, fettered by 
discase, a lonely bachelor of eighty 
and. ppwards, he tries still to disaup- 
point his man, oxpectant relatives of 
fheir Jong deferre: 


T setnow cross Berkeley-square with- 
a 


inheritance. Ho 
dined early, und returns to his 
solitary oup of chocolate and to the 
evening paper. Presently a few old 
noblemen, or divers uncient friends 
loss rank, look in upon him ; and 
the bright days of his youth, the de- 
lights of Paria in the days of Deffand, 
or the quieter pleasures of Strawberry, 
Hill in the happy period of Mra 
Clive's friendship, come back again 
to the octogenarian’s memory. 

He recoives them with all’ the sua~ 
vity of the old school, in which fained 
era his address was, even when Ches- 
terfield and Carteret were alive, cou- 
sidered surpassingly, eful. Hisease 
is pre-eminent—not! 
wit nor harsh in his opinions. He is 
free from all affectation. He begs of 
his friends not to “my lord” him— 
“let me be Horace sil He wel- 
comes every one—his courtesy is never 
at fault; and then, what anecdote, 
what recollections, what descriptions! 
How he brings before his company 
tableau of the entombed—the daac 
alive again! How he describes their 
mind and , even to the nicest 
attribute of their intellect, or to the 
lace of a ruffle. 

Beneath all this charm of manners 


lay, neverthel a found con- 
A for mankiod. i 


ig forced in his exce; 


Srergrontt poltssent areal gidity 
eve a 
of nature, somewhat like a petrifying 
at and entol tho sunbeams bat 
litter cat ie sun) 
ee warned into ice ere they fall. 
“Those,” said Madame du Deffand 
to Horace Walpole, “who do not care 
to be beloved are content with you.” 
Therefore, one cannot wonder that, 
six weeks before his death, a eensa 
of coming desclateness and desertion 
came over the bright genius of Straw- 
berry Hill. “At home,” he writes 
somewhat mournfully, “I see only » 
few charitable elders, except about 
fouracore nephews and nieces of va- 
tious ages, who are brought to me 
once & your to stare at me as the Me- 
thi of the family ; and they,” he 
adds, in real sadness of spirit, “can 
only speak of their own contempora- 
ries.” What a commentary upon the 
‘miscrics of a bachelor’s home in -old 
age. How well he unconsciously 
points the moral of his own brilliant 
aud unsatisfactory existence. Then 
he had the unhappiness, too, of being 
the survivor of that group of wits, 
forts, painters, actora, tapeticians, 
peautios, and platonic lady frien 
whose companionship had 
his mature age. Those whom he had 
satirized, thoxe whom he had vilified, 
those with whom he had quarrelled, 
those whom he had never ceased to 
like or to patronize, with few 
ions, all laid in the tomb, Many 
of them lived in fact only in his re- 


membranco, and “ Straw! ” Wee 
now too secluded for the limb-fettered 
and dependent mass of society. 


The familiar voices which gladdened 
the chambers of “Strawberry” rang 
through it no more. The man who 
could not in his youth and maturity 
exist in solitude, now felt the weary 
tax of age, “7 Bearce Bo. ait) he 
writ my own house, en. 
my to two. or three ve i 


le 


Ly 


sat in the I of Strawberry Bit), 
and the ° Hany estranged, and ‘the 
gee came herding into the cella of 
memory . 
Connected with his home wasthere~. 
membrance of Walpole’s early fri 
: (Areand theoctogenarian,above Gray. One Rortion of the house 
‘the'Gothic arches of pierced work, a was indelibly haunted ty his’ itriage, 
oopy fram. les St. Paul, and Strawberry Hill—which presented 
‘beneath the ceiling, painted by Cler- some years ago so sin; an instance 
meet hi the portraita of his father of the blindness of human provi- 








learer, perhaps, to ai at its sele—was originally a 
i tort small tenement let asa lodging howe. 
8 by which they were m- Cibber once lived there; then Tal- 
surrounded. A clock of Bishop of Durham, sanctified it 
allver gilt, ved with fleur-de-lis, with his presence ; afterwards Henry 
and ¢urmounied bya lion holding the Brydges, Marquis of Carnarvon, was 
arms of id—a present from its tenant for a time; and lastly it 
Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn— became the home of Mrs. Chenevix, 
ims the weary hours. A fishi a noted toy woman; and here the 
modelled by Mrs. Damer, who famous Pere Couraye lodged with her. 
ird in a paroxysm Horace Walpole took the remainder 
of agony, having nearly lust one of of Mss, Chenevix’s leaso, and erected 
its ‘winga when taken in Brockel a Gothic castle, not pulling down the 
Park, recalls the accomplishments of old house, but adding to it from time 
one of the venerable dilettante’s most to time. Its owner described it, in 
prectows and cherished pets. Curious its original form, as a little Hlaything 
coins—among them the famous sati- toy that he had got out of. . Che- 
rical one of Queen Anne embracing ncvix’s shop, and the pretticet bauble 
Masham, with the motto, “ imaginable, “set in enamelled mea- 
for consume some of those dows, with filagree hedges.” 
protracted days when friends and ac- ‘The whole became a sort of Bai a 
quasittances came not; whilst in one work copy from different originals; 
recess of the library stand two chests, even the walk ou the road being taken 
in which are deposited the manuscript from that at Aston Hall, in Warwick- 
memoize and letters of Horace Wal- shire. Asyouentered by thegreatnorth 
pole: perhaps, furnished him gate, a small oratory enclosed in iron 
in yy a solitary hour with occupa- rails, with all appropriate ches 
tic eee, Perhaps, proved a solace an altar, a saint i bronze, and stone 
to the vanity which must often have basins for holy water—prepared the 
been wounded by the rising eminence stranger for the further aspect of an 
of others. For who lieves the abbot’s len, parted off by an 
mournful exclamation of the recluse screen on the right, and on the left 
of Straw! Hilt-- Pray send me for a cloister, by which you passed 
nolaurela, I shall be content with into the house, In this cloister, on. 
4 sprig of rosemary thrown after me, a perlestal, etood a blue and white 
when the argon of the, eri com- china wb in which Wal le’s cat was, 
mits my dust to ” "Who, indeed, drowned, and on whi s elegant 
beti¢ves him 1 ode was written. a 
or the very care which he took to — This memorial of an intimaby “had 
his letters, and the knowing’ its importance. In early life pole 
travelled togetier ant’ fot 
v ier and i 
Pp en et 
sete pant the youthful Hlorane sa 
proe- ri » by no means saintly, and a 
over of fie tather than of, Bodie 5 


The fault,’ sald Walpole, in ater 


Sat 
Seta ce aeeee 





more 1 ‘boyish 
Prsference of former days, when the poct 

freely 9 his mind—for ‘Gray,’ 
‘alpole, 


‘does not hate to 


could indeed be 
i studious, affec- 
ill assorted 





being ; the lover of the soci 
‘but of the social without one grain 0! 
human interest in its composition. 
Gray was esteemed in his time the 
most learned man in Burope. His 
error was an extreme fastidiousness 
of and a contempt for his 
inferior in knowl Ais sensibi- 
lity was even morbid: he was apt to 
‘be overset oven by the ordinary affairs 
and intercourse of life; and coarse man- 


neases, too, which could not have been 
concealed from the sneering penetra- 
tion of Walpole. Like Congreve, he 
could not bear to be considered as a 


common sense of Walpole could never 
have comprehended; and yet it has 
its excuses, There is something pain- 
fal and degrading in accounting litera- 
tureas a “Aa a pursuit it is noblo; 
an & profession it loses much of its 
interest to the romantic mind. 
Their friendship however, conti- 
nued, to s certain extent, to flourish, 


sue 
ie H 


F 
B38 
E 
| 
f. 


! 


or infirmities 
Gray! with 
and his wray 


his night-cay 
ae eee cra was teostrone fos 3 


8 


convulsion fita came on, and 
friond of Walpole’s expi 
Walpole ever cherished the 
with 


fon’a condemnation of Gray. 

“Siz,” said the dogmatist, “he waa 
dull in company, dull in the closet, 
dall overrwe ; he was dull in a 
new way, ani it many peop! 
think hata eat; he was a mechanical 
poet.” en ‘Walpole was asked 40 
subscribe to Johnson's monument, he 
wrote, “I wonld not deign to write an 
answer; but sent down word by my 


foutman as I woud to cers, 
sub- 
ee the by of Guay, 
‘rom 6 remembrance 
l infirm Lord Orford "night tums, 
and infirm io 
doubtless, to the brilliant, the ad- 


with a brief, that I would not 
the gayer recollections of tl 
mired, thounloved Marie Vichy Cham- 


elf roud, Marquise du 


no early bond of love or friendship, 
but the result of an acquaintance com- 


men on the theman’s side, at 
fifty, on that of the lady, at seventy, 
or upwards, 


H Male Es Defend ‘first enw 
forace le, she been hape-: 
lessly blind eleyon years; those syes 
which Voltaire had ‘complimented’ as 
“bien brillans et bien beeua, were 
closed: perhaps, said the arch-fiat~ 
terer, “because one is ii 


has sinned.” : 
Her 3] ce must, however, 
even when Wal te Sit bebeks ee, 
ve 
closed lids didnot ay jpterosting. Tae 
ance of which the heanty and regu-: 
larity of the features formed 5: Jasin 
prom ey Ber.: Tees 
Mimost the chess of ‘aac pees 


Horace Walpole in his Old Age, 


F 


forget in their attire 
is such a word to be ap- 


washeraspect. Her personal 
character combined strange contradic- 
She bore her affliction with the 
heroism of a Christian, yet she had no 

i Tiest youth, bred 


if 
ji 


mind naturally wnimpres- 
sionable induced her friends to send 


than shocked at her heresy. 
Such was her own account to Wal- 
Pe le. After this triumph it may not 
rising to find that she was all 
her life sighing, as she expressed it, 
to be devout, yet never accomplish- 
ing that end; yet she met the hand of 
calamity with patience, whilst there 
remained any chance of her retaining 
her eyesight. Durin 
yams ‘of uncertainty, the ies of 
apirit were great. en once 
the fiat was Gecresd, and her once 
searching could view no more 
the as] o that society she loved so 
well, she became tranquil and cheer- 
ful, nor would she ever suffer any one 
to pity her for her blindness. 
he was a noted bel eaprit-—~yet she 
disclaimed the character. She thought 
humbly of her own abilities, and re- 
the great imperfections of her 
conventual education. Ignorant of 
every. but her own, her read- 
ing ‘was necessarily circumscribed; 
“but,” said her friend, Horace Wal- 


the eleven 


Be 


‘Hise penetration, her strength of 
malnd, ‘her ready comprehension, 
Tarai focally ot fadponat, her wader 


cas 

cont 

ae, O1 5 a know- 
acy 





Udon. 


‘Walpoleand the Marquise. met; and. 
surely two persons of more pa 
tastes never encountered, 
im this weary world. An instant fire 
was kindled in the breast of the still 
sensitive Du Deffand—~a fire of which 
none but the hackneyed man of the 
world, would doubt the source—the 
enthusiasm of an blind, and 
er d woman, t to whose exhausted 
Toun imited enjoyments, some 
new object was wanting. co 
years’ difference of and that on 
the wrong side, was there between 
ogres Of ridicule, bad verging. into 
legree of ridicule, and verging int 
tie old, bachelor, was launted By fears 
of this new passion becoming the jest 
Ee, Teer eo ae 
lw land inspi im, per- 
haps, with fear. Married from praden- 
tial motives toM. an: Deffand, and se 
parated from him, she gave in to the 
Teceived opinions of the best French 
society, that one united from con- 
siderations of a pecuniary nature, hed 
aright after marriage, to form a choice 
such as the restrictions of the single 
state had preginded, Tt is true, that 
Madame du Deffand was reunited to 
her husband; but their amity only last- 
ed six weeks; aud rumours of various 
sorta—one of which pointed out the 
Regent D’Orleans as one of her ad- 
indicated thatno new conce! 
tions of conjugal duty swayed the 
conduct of the beautiful and witty 
Marquise. 

Her connexion with the President 
Henault was not closed, by the death 
of her lover, until years ai Horace 
ibe pearing? the Arte eri aente 

the Marquise ‘was evi 

languishing towards her ancient ally 
and adorer; and she wrote calmly of 
that illness, rbich finally closed his 
existence. “The President,” she writes, 
in 1770, “has beenattacked with fever, 
and three days since has lost all con- 
acioumess.” “I doubt,” she adda, 
“whether he will live through the 
winter. His loss will  inae Be 
siderable change in my life; butI wil 

not snticipate di tblee—let it 
suffice to support em when they 

ppen. 

ote bos the event with ail 

a loa ofa ead = 
‘ing the same year, ahe wrote the. ac- 
count of his death, when she avowed - 
her grief to-be moderate; ‘by: 
the conviction that she had. iost no 


re68y 


spite of tho general contclguses prof. 
spite of the general condolences prof- 
Pred to her, there were those who 
‘knew that all intimacy had long ceas- 
ed between her and the President. 
“You have made me a perfect prose- 
lyte,” ahe adds, addressing Walpole. 
“T have all your scepticism as to the 
reality of any friendship.” Thus was 
closed a long and intimate, but per- 
laps never tender, connexion—a 
union of the intellect and fancy, not 
of the heart. 

Henceforth Walpole became “on 
anv’—iund Madame du Deftand re- 
ecived from him the soft appellation 
of “ime petite.” 

It waa one of those fricndships to 
which tho depraved Parisian i 
even the word respectable, wher 
proves lasting ; and which they we 
have thonght tamished by ma 
a folly which would have in 
the partics in tho sight of sonsihle 
people, Long, according toMannontel, 
was thisconnexion continued by fea 
for tho President was timid-—after it 
had ceased to he held together by love. 

Oxo would have supposed that, even 
wudor the influence of these recalice- 
tions, Svalpels need not have dreated 
seandal, Surely in his arm-chair at 
Strawberry Hill, wreppod up in flan- 
nels, he must have recalled with some- 
thing likea blushall hisownabsurdity; 
his alarm “nt what the world would 
say?-—heightened, doubtless, hy the 
knowledge that all letters written 
from England by celebrated perwns 
wore, a8 he fancied, opened at tho 

oat office in Paria, and often sent to 
‘ersailles to furnish ainwement for 
the Oourt. Novertheless, he nvsht 
lave reflected that, before the Lte- 
volution nothing was more strongly 
marked than the period at which the 
of gullantry expires and the reign 

of the bel esprit gins —an epoch 
which was as scrupulously observed 
asa change of dreas upon a change of 
gceason—snd that a woman aiming to 
attract a lover after the age of gal- 
Jantry. lind pavsed, would have ex- 
herself to as much ridicule as 

if she had worn velvet when all the 
world had put on their “demi sai- 
sons.” Nevertheless, the agonics of 
the:alarmed Walpole were reiterated. 
kon that the expressions of the 
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oad 


she cays, “to your letters the sound 
of your. Voice, your pronunciation, F 
should be aa happy once'a-week as T 
am every day when you are here,” 
On another occasion she complains 
that the friendship she has conceived 
for Walpole is a great misfortune— 
(how many women might avow the 
same of that uncomfortable species of 
interest fulacly called Plutonic), Sha 
reproaches him with accusing her of 
yomance. “I love you,” she says, 
“only beeanre I esteem you ; and have 
found in you qualities which for fifty 
years [have sought clsowhere in vain.” 
Bhe regrets the obstacles which sepa~ 
them, and refers, touchingly, to 
Itiudness and oll’age. 

Such as their friendship wag, it was 
closed by the death of Maduine du 
Deffand in 1780, She died calmly, 
mt a strugede, but believing, 
|, at observation could dis- 
cover, witearing. Walpole, in his cha- 
racter of her, written in January, 1766, 
Aoscribes hor asgoing “to operas,plays, 
suppers, mul Versailles; aa giving 
suppors twice a-week, and recitin; 
sony and epigrama, Her judgment 
Je describes to be aa just as possible 5 
on every point of comluct, he declares 
her to be “as wrong as possible; all 
love and hatred, passionate for her 
friends, but a vehement hater.” Well 
ja it for us that we know not alwayr 
whit others say and think of us. “, 
she can have no amusement but con- 
youation;”. thus wrote Walpole of 
his “petite,” “tho least solitude and 
ennué are insupportable to her, and 
put her into the power of several 
worthless people, who eat her aup- 
yn when they enn cat nobody's of 

iger rank ; wink to one another 
and laugh at her frailties, because 
sho has forty times moro parte—and 
venture to hate her because she is not 
rich.” What a picture of that world 
for which she had sacrificed all, 

The man of slight sonsibilities had 
ample consolation for the death of Ma- 
dame du Deftand. Twickenham was, 
at {hat era, somnew list. of a classic 
region , “Dov as plenty as floun- 
dan,” writes Walpole, “iahabit, all 





















around; and Pope’s ghost is just 
low, 


now skimming under 





etd Horass Walgale im his Old Age, {Nov. 
Little Atzawberry Hill, st the sonal defects were not detrimental to 
= ity i ‘success, for they were obviated 
teaided also Mra Clive, the incom- By te fare of organ talent nd by 
actress in low he charm.of manner. The descrip- 
"W'BleceHiyed the langhtertoving dame, Hoy ven of Xb mishrated woman 
I yeni pe mad remind those who remember Mrs. 
‘And shed s tear when she retired.” jordan, of that admirable 
was the inscription placed on “ Rasy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 


Buch 
an urn, in the garden where this ac- 

woman had often saun- 
was & 
which 
le of the 





‘orace Walpole that most 
comfortable of all luxuries, an easy 
jend. It does not 


describes aa occurring in 
the “most oriental of evenings,” with 
the odours of Araby diffused around : 


the acocias, covered with blossoms, and all 


tho air; the honey- 
from every tree in 
thickets of 
sweets; and the new-cut hay in the 


meadows + heightened—for 
hia was a Cockney 
sand rocketa 


thus perfaming 
festoona 3 ti 


mind—by a thou- 
launched into the air 


i 
E 


ever, her to aay, 
tnyeyed tho intimacy of Walpole for 
years, if not without ‘at least 
ea ce ae 

’ of Baron Clive; Mra. Olb 
: forty youre on the ata 
i tax for 

ema cere 
ss of prin He 


3 


L 


il. 
Mrs, Clive sei 





in spirit and in ease, 

eased by hiding all atverngts to please; 

‘No comia actress aver yet could raise, 

‘On bomour's base, more merit or more 
praise,” 


searcely seventeen 3 but the debut, 
even in slight a part, waa entirely 
successful lhe soon roxe to _emi- 
nence; and her Nell, i i 


and closed only by 
her retirement in 1769. Walpole fre- 


scenes, quently refers to Mra, Olive’s 


perform- 
ances—sometimes calling her “The 
Clive ;” at others, Muscovita, in al- 
lusion to one of her favourite charac- 
tera. ‘Sir, the Muscovita is not a 
and she does sing ill, 

rote he to Mr. 
Conway—“ There is a little 

called * Miss i 





1688 


His even be- 
fimnug to shown of age bis 
lave of old associations. With what 


® pleasure he speaks af Mrs. Brace- 
at the playhouse, in those 

«iraple manners and humble fortunes, 
they used to call out, as each favourite 
actross departed, for Mra. Oldfield’s 
chair; Mra, Barry’s clogs; and Mrs, 
Bracogirdle’s pattena. How strange 
would this sound at the Lyceum in 
our time—where a smart brougham 
awaits the heroine of the night. 

But, over the decline of Horace 
‘Walpole’s oxistence shone a atill 
fairer ray, hovered a still brighter atar 
than Muscovita. These wore times 
when the acacins, beloved of their 
owners, shed their sweet blossoms 
upon young, fair heads; and the 
honeysucicles imparted their perfume 
not alone to titled foreigners, but to 
stately women full of talent, their 

8 sparkli with _ intelligence. 
these, by the side of the dig- 
nified Mrs. Siddons, there glanvcd a 
fomale form, whose cxxynisite beauty 
was then yielding to the imperious 
decree of time, but whose enthusiasm 
endured until the last. Light up the 
candles; draw up the drop-scone in 
the theatre; let the prompter, some 
dandy peer in bis laced fufiios, take 
his place yonder—ring the call-bell; 
and prepare cushions for the valetu- 
dinarian lord of the whole—a scene 
is to be cnacted, ita wuthor, its heroino, 
SYBke tn inaeod, no longer yout 
is, in no longer 
but the delicacy of her form mad 
face bespeaks her high birth—that 
birth upon which sho sete xo little 
store; and her quick eye, ler some- 
what sharp features, her ready smilo, 
tell of toe ter Sgniue wach at- 
tempter tl 5 6 had presum- 
ed upon being the pupil of Bacon, tho 
sculptor. She now 8 to act with 
Siddons, and before the widow of 
Garrick. Already had her reputation 
in this line been noised sbroad—her 
performances at the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s, with Lord pay Fitegerald 
(the: Sather of the late and the it 


the Thalia 
He 
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days of i 


A] 
him;” but at Strawberry ‘Hill sho 
takes & now. part ;~she ir bitter, nar- 

=} ;,and in her piece of 


on had some Bre share 
9 unit ro 
it better —the heartleamoas of the 


brought afterwards upon the 

but the audience, more wirbaous Shan 
‘we of the present times, resented the 
biting satire, and it was withdrawn. 

“Thalia” was a personage of no or- 
dinary stamp. She was one of a fa- 
wily—and few were the for whom 
Horaco Walpole felt a teal and last- 
ing regard. Her father was the justly 
celebrated and beloved Henry Sey- 
mour Marshal! Conway; and her 
mother was Caroline Campbell, the 
only daughter of Johu, Fourth 
of Argyle. Thus there were 
many who would have deemed beauty, 
rank, the prospect of an eligible mar- 
riage, all that human hopes cor 
desire ; but Anne Conway had just 
talent enough to aspire, without the 
Vigour of dd necessary to accom- 
li perfection. 

Happily for her—for her eubsoquent 
life was one which rods the solace 
of a pursuit—Anne Conway was re- 
lated te Horace Walpole, During her 
girthood, ho had the good-naturo to 

irect her pursuits, and to approve her 
otter} Few services are more ac- 
ceptable to tho young, and no pre- 
sents are so grateful as a large dona- 
fe the prime of her youth and Beauty, 
ing rime of her youth an: uty, 
‘Auino Gonwoy happened. to be walk 
ing with the historian Hume. Hey 
met a boy carrying i fume 

vo him a shilhng, ‘which drew upon 
‘im o jest from his fair companion on 
his squandering so much money. 
“Those imagea,” he remaz] “were 
notmodelled without thexid of acience 
snd genius” —wit accomplish- 

ments, he defied his young com, 
t produce, such works, The spur 
was felt; it acted as a goad—and 
soon from the masquerade and the 
dance, the bright eyes of Aane Can- 
She was taking 


natured 
the works she produced were not 
achieved by herelf, but had the aid 
of m poor soulptor, Corraaks; but, even 


Bae: 


‘when that aid was withdrawn, she pro- 
duced works of much merit, 
not-of decided superiority. 
Horace Walpole wrote her up—for 
thesystem of cligues was asrifein those 
as in ours—anc his clique com- 
bined the charm of high fashion with 
its lofty and various pretensions. The 
approval of a man of such high cele- 
rity, both in litcrature and taste, and 
¥ a i {ofan bial ull-powerftl. 
look through their magnifying 
glasses at the detocts of a starving 
artist. Thoy are beguiled into blind- 
ness by an honourable name. Itwas 
the day for titled caste to shine forth 
in all the lustre which the spirit of 
ique comld bestow All high-born 
adios withont that pale were langhed 
at—witneas Horace Walpole’s inces- 
sant ridicule of Lady Pomfret, oud of 
the Duchoes of Bolton, whose rosolu- 
tion of going to China, upon Wheat- 
ston’s telling her that the world was to 
be burnt in e years, might be a Za 
Bolton—butnot, assurodly, her grace’s 
serious proposal. But whatever cor- 
tain ladics did-—relations of his own 
~—Was surpassing, superior to con- 
temporary productions, equal to the 
ancients. 
“Mra. Damer’s busts,” he wri 
“are not inferior to the antique, an 
theirs, we may be sure, were not more 
liko.”” He commends her Seoteh dc 
as large as life, and “only not alive’ 
—with a lovseness and softness in the 
enrla that seemed impossible to terra 
cotta; and he compares it in point of 
merit, to the Barberini gout, the Tus- 
can boar, the Malta ong! lo. So much 
forclique. More traly does ho remark 
that her attempt was almost unpre- 
cedonted and laudable. Since her 
time, Dacre has honourably dis- 
inguis in the same nobie 


Lady Lucan was also famed for hor 
miniatures, e Spen 
drawings, and the 2 of Aylea- 


wings, ant Countess of Aylea- 
bury, the mother of Mrs. Damer, had 
a. noted skill in worsted-work pictures. 


But these were but the attempts of 

elegant and gifted women in their 

hours of recreation, Sculpture be- 

came the business of Anne Conw: 

Tifa She ht to improve 
knowl 


er taste. Shostudied, with this 
2 aR medere eee ees 


elamic.authors of Rome and Greece. and 
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in order to perfoct of 
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Her lovelinces, her wit and ener; 

Won upon the fancy of her eoung 
ay were they never allied. 

by, closer tie than that of cousin- 


‘Her ambition rose aa she proceeded, 
Henceforth she resolved to banish 
all sublunary distinctions from her 
thonghts—to pride herself upon “all 
the blood of all the Seymours” no 
moro—and to liold tho appellation of 
the first female sculptor of her day, 
as dearer to her lieart than the proud- 
eat titles of the realm, She was ac- 
customed in after times to say, she 
wiahed to be known by the name of 
Damer tho Sculptor—all other dis- 
tinctions to be withdrawn. Her ro- 
mantic endeavours were stayed by 
her unhappy marriage. This occurred 
in 1767, when the young sculptor was 
only nineteon, and before any of the 
works ton which she established her 
fame were given to the world. 

Tho wnion was infelicitous. The 
Hon. John Damer, to whom she gave 
lier hand, was, indeed, well born, 
being the son of Lord Milton, and 
Incther of the Earl of Dorchester, and 
heir to thirty thousand a-year; but 
he was madly extravagant, and ina 
trivial nud dixcreditable way, lavish- 
ing on his person immense sums, and 
frequently appearing three times a 
day in a new suit, decorated in ail the 
costly taste of the times. 

Releused fram this tie hy the early 
death of her husband in 1776, Mra. 
Dumer devoted her days to her be- 
loved pursuits, adding to thom a new 
ond keen interest in politics, She 
resolved to travel to Rome, there to 
improve her taste. This undertaking 
was by uo means cither safe or casy. 
War at that time ed = betwoen 
America and Englund. The vessel in 
which Mra. Damor sailed, was chased. 
by a French man-of-war, and a run- 
ning fire was kept up for four hours, 

ig this encounter, the 
young sculptor showed all thematerial 
of which her character was composed, 
She behaved with an intrepidity wor- 
thy of the name of Conway. Her cou- 
sin, with feelings composed one-third 


sof cousinly interest, and two-thirds of 


trembled for her when he heard 

e conflict. “She always was,” 

thus wrote he to her mother, “the 

hezoic daughter of a hero—her senge 
coolness 


never forsook her. I, 
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who sm not so firm, shuddered at 
your ladyship’s account. Now, that 
she has Btood fire for four hours, 
hope she will give as clear proofs of 
her understanding, and not return 
with danger.” 

She returned in safety, after visit- 
ing not ouly Rome, but Madrid, to act 
a new part in her sphere, party us- 
somblédat LadyFredorick Campbell's, 
to play cribbage, first welcomed her 
home. Among them, aurrounded by 
Conways, Monnt Exgecombes, and 
Johnatones, was the expectant Horaco 
Walpole. At_half-past ten she was 
announced, Her parents ran into tho 
hall—the gouty Horace scrambled 
down some of the stuirs. The tra- 
voller met thom in glad spirits, 
althongh her perils by sea, and fa- 
tigues land, had been such as to 
daunt the spoiled grunblers at the 
potty passage from England to the 
Uoutinent. “She had rested only four 
days at Puris after coming from 
drid, and had endured a twelve hours’ 
sail from Onlais to Dever. A supper, 
such as one can exsily conceive to have 
boon delightful, cloxed the evening of 
return. Asshe ron over the events and 
impressions of her tour, she confessed 
that jaded and ie ¥seurial had 
gained hor a proselyte to painting, 
which she had undervalued in her 
real for Statuarism. She owned she 
had had “no idea of Titian,” and that 
Rubens “amazed her.” Her anima- 
tion, her looks, her _“Spani 
plexion,” as Horace Walpole termed 
it, charmed every one Who welcomed 
the travollor home. 

She had set out in life a tory; she 
had been partially converted to whig- 
ism by ‘Walpole; and, like most en- 
thusiastic women (who are acldom 
reasoners), she had now become almost 
a republican. 

It was a period of the maddest 
political excitement. The inomorsble 
contest of Charles Fox for Westinius- 
ter was at and, among other 
fashionable female politicians, 
Damer became one of the foremost, 
She formed, in fact, one of that triplet 
of wita and beauty, com of 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mra. Clive, 
and herself, who canvassed W cexming. i 

, aud forgot, eir eagerncas 
earry the day, not only what is due 
to rank, but also to female delicacy 
and self-respect, 
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Henceforth, Mrs, Damer’s name. ia 
to be found almost incessantly in: the 


IT annals of Strawberry Hill; sometimes 


the famous eaglo in the 
lery, damaged by some rude viai- 
tanta; sometimes, perchance, accom- 
panying her fond and flattered cousin 
ty Mam House, and sitting amid a 
host of fine company under a tent on 
the lawn of that nobleresidence—an- 
ceatral olms in avenues, casting their 
shadows over her “Spanish complex- 
ion.” On receiving the Duchess of 
York at Strawberry, the host was clad 
in asilver waistcoat made for hin threo 
years ngo, to a] at Lord Chol- 
mondeley’s wedding, and which, con- 
sidering all his illnesses, ho exp 
would wrap round inim like a nij 





it 
yown, On this occasion—one of those 
connexions with courts which began 
with Georgo the Firat, and would 
probably end with hia great great 


great granddaughter, the Duchess of 
‘ork—it was much regretted that the 
cagle “could not speak.” Round its 
neck, when it was in good condition, 
were suspended some lines, celebrat- 
ing the Duke of York's smilitary 
prowess—hut Mrs. Damor’s work was 
not accomplixhed. Charming, never- 
theless, must lave been the seene— 
the Duchess all gruciowumess and free- 
dom from etiquette, begging her host 
to sit-—-he doclining. Thon her order- 
ing General Bude to sit, that he might 
have no exense, Then his rising and 
thing the salver himself to hand. 
her Royul Highness some chocolate, 
In short, his attentions, “de vieille 
cour,” were absolutely winning, 
_ The samo gay enthusiast, his fair 
disciple in politica, and the pte, 
watched, at times, over the fireside ot 
Walpole, until his latest decline ; and 
her task of repleting his weary houra 
was shared by Ma. Be and her 
accomplished daughters. But, whilst 
her evenings were pussed in thentri- 
cals, and much of her time occupied 
in politica, and that chain of couse- 
queuces which the busy: caballing of 
Tash women entaile—rather, to her 
who plays but ® minor part in thet 
deal same, & diversion than an in- 
terest—her thoughts were mainly 
jiven still to sculpture. Her bust of 
Paris, in marble, of Queen Caroline, 
in terra, cotta of Sir Joseph Banke, 
in the British Mi her Isis, in 
the collection of Mr. Hope, attest a 








ee Horace Walpole in hia Old Age. Nor. 

‘alent which with the painful the saloons of his louse in Berkeley- 

work of hich gat Te roted solely to the mguarey where, Weipole’s a dass ithnees 
ee yum Reverie far above me, ir 

‘which she iKemly details of that ast hea react, 

for Ho ‘Horace Walpole in terra. pee scene—the ven on the 

cotta, his flattering penci in- brink of destituti etil—atill 

weribed these words :— writing to his mother, that “no au- 


“Non me Praxitelse fecit, ut Anna Damer,” 


© Register House at Edin- 

pon a state, of George the Third, 
syle by Be id tis pam, “cold, 
meagre, ani a for~ 
” remains to prove, at least, 
what” ‘woman may attempt. The 
royal form and figure were not such 
fo to promote inspiration in a sculp- 2 


*Fynilat thus her energies Sourished, 
hor sonata: was fast pecti 
spite is_jokes about Pr 
TGeorye the gurth; ” he felt that he 
was mortal ‘What business, 
yrote to to Hann: a More, “ had’ I to 
live to the brink of seventy-nine, and 
why should one like the world at 
that age?’ yet he had many blessin; pssingss 
yen, ears, teeth—no pain— anc 
. id pet any dormouse that would 
j gutsleep me. And,” he adds, ina 
a holier spirit, een ate ie 
ford to pay for every relic! 
t ie — itst can bo 
Heonfor dare one com- 
Yr Would tae that all could prac- 
adopt this true hilosophy. 
a pape Who on De who do most 
frequently mplain ‘ust not one 
reflect om the t jousands of old poor, 
who are suffering martyrdom, an 
have none of these alleviations ? Un- 
happy Chatterton! was one thought 
ever given to thee !— 


Hi tens Lee Sete, eas oa fall Ses, 
phantom g men ; companionlesa 
‘Aa the 
nat cloud of ea expiring storsn, 
In the midst of those many com- 
‘alate th surrganded Uy mace 
stim Sat ons eee sppetite and Te- 
Yieve pain, dic 
revert to him, whey ated f hin 
of going out as & sur- 


1 ny Africa, his 
SG ered down the dst ine 
‘of bunger—was sr eve recalled? fa 


or could be poor who 
fencer booksellers ;”” that fatal 
from the intoxication of that 


Galusion into  degpair 5 then changing 
lodgings— ditch was aa toe 
costly for hin—his friends there must 
not know his wretchedness ; could he 
behold him shivering in ‘Brook-street, 
Holborn, often pressed by a frien 
hbour, an apothecary, hon: 
‘be his n: Mr. Cross, to dine, or 
sup with him, yet refusing, lest it 
might be thought that what. waa too 
true, he had not that broken his 
fast; then snatching, famished 
ony, for nature overcame him, at 
barrel of oysters! It is too much ! 
In this extremity, the food ond. — of 
the Louse vine, he 7 s 
miserable lo lodging, or EL an 
thorefore kin te, the poor , presses 
him to eat. Wie Was oO} hnded at her 
oom ion, he assured her he was 
mney 3 that same day, indeed, 
the tragedy ‘WAS on ded, and soon “the 
broken-hearted post had no need of 
tears.” He swallowed arsenic ; tho 
inguest “sat, the sentence was pro- 
wasted, 


workhouse. Did the octogonarian of 
trawberry remember this? 
ade ios ‘alpole has incurred oblo- 
quy sufficient, and more than sufi- 
Gent, for his oadue to Chatversom; 
reviewing it, he may, a) 
justiy havo considered that he was in 
no way: ible for an event whi 
took place two years after Chatter- 
ton’s application to him. One may 
soquit fore, of being 
‘but one cannot but ‘burt cont 


criminal ; 

it with thet of Burke to Crabbe ander 
similar circumstances. Burke, when 
he befriended the unknown 


an angel’ ta, 
self in difficulties, _Walpole—but has 
not his sin of omission been visited 
spon him heavily enough? Let-us 


* Bheliey’s elegy upon Keats, 


a his acoomplizhed biogra- 
her, “became subject to the cruel 
lucination of supposing himself 
neglected = shen by the only 
persons to whom memory clung, 
and whom he wished to soe,” 
equal is the doom of ali to sorrow in 
some form or another. 


Let us shake off this moralizing, atran; 


unger-stricken form of a hapless 
poet, but the portly, frame of a man 
of fashion, in his light eatin waistcoat 
laced, hia velvet coat, and delicate 
ruties of which no one comprehended 
the ‘tea a nor the style better than 


He comea fresh, perchanoo, from 
Tyburn, or from P: where he haa 
beens to — Damien broken on tie 
wi or from gazing on an aequi 

ance in his shroud. or from seeing 
Lord Lovat’s head cut off and sown 
on again, or from watching the disin- 
teraent wae _ Duke cf Rich 
‘8 . Hence, na e 
has been to White's, or ing ‘By 
and left the whole room convulsed 
with his wit, for the awful spoctacles 
of death doom never stayed his 
vivacity for an instant; or he has 
been looking in at onc or other of the 


age, tures. 


Sorel”—we must concede that there is 
evenanelegancein such inquiries, when 
compared with the gross occupations 
of Selwyn’s almost infamous carcer—~ 
enlivened by executions, and filled up 
faming tal, of ensoaring gentler vi- 
or ensnaring gentler vic- 

tims to tholt ruin. ‘Both were of a 
tave which one would gladly see ex- 
‘loded from the face of society—men 
devoid, apparently, of the sense of 
psa Age a 
sin, alike, fec- 

tions ran not in the channels to which 
natural ties had directed their course, 
“ As I am not yet old,” wrote Horace 
anretabio youra iT sould detach my 
years, le = 

self from all connoxions, but with 'e 
very few ms that I value.” Sel- 
could have echoed this sentiment, 

His interests were centered in one or 
two 


pon Lady Covent 

® friend. Old links of 

obligation were to him linke of sand ; 

his friendships were matters of habit 

and convenience, 
length disease 


had thought ao little~the Seri 
He is declared to have died 
penitent ; {a his will, be, be: 


hin natural 

Seger £38,000, ‘and leaves’ 40 his 
shundred guinsea each 

remarkable 
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‘ ense of d hich, ‘in the that father had in that he had 
fas renee our ct ptt re-. bailt Houghton for grandzoa to 


our natural aud Jewful ties in 
the fitat instance. The rest of his 
estate he left to the Duke of Queens- 
Derry, who neither wanted that mite 
to be added to the catalogue of his 
misused wealth, nor merited such a 
proof of friendship at the hands of a 
men who well knew bis boundless 
iniquities. Tlurace Walpole felt Scl- 
wyn's death severely. ‘These mis- 
fortunes,” he observed, referring to 
it, “though they em be but for so 
short a tino, are very sensible to the 
old ; but him I really loved, not only 
for hie infinite wit, but for a thousand 
goal qualities.” 

Very soon the vault was closed over 
his own remains ; and the very corner- 
stone of all that cligue which nd so 
satirized and so charmed the world, 
which had given the great sv much to 
talk about, and atlorded the little so 
much to envy, was crumbled into the 
dust. And “ Strawherry”-—what be- 
eaino of it? Did the bat and the 
owl éhen reign in the turrets, or hannt 
the Gothic cottage in the garden t 
Did cobwebs sully the refectory, and 
the cardinal’s spiders crew! over the 
pictures and bronzes iu the tribune + 
Ab, no! For a whilo tho merry throng 
who herded ronnd Mrs. Dainer kept. 
up the cheerfulness of the fated place ; 
for to her Horace Walpole liad be- 
queathed it during her life, with an 
annuity of £2,000 a-year to keep it 
np. Nor can we blaine him. He had 
visited Houghton in 1761, and found 
it desulate. “Gray and forty charch- 
yurds could not furnish so many re- 
Hections” as that place brought him. 
He could not satiuto himself with 
Jooking on the splendours which were 
soon to be for ever dispersod—tho 
pictures to Russia——thefamous marblo 
ataircascs to construct other staircascs: 
in other houses of the neighbourhood. 
The pleasure ground—he jays an em- 
phasis on the word-—-was | Stripped 
up and broken ;” many fund paths he 
could not unravel Houghton was a 
monument of grandcur cr ruin. The 


ny in the 
‘He declined it, in 
yy. It were like proposing to 

r to be a duchess in 

Atie court that had cut off her father’s 
‘head. — He took refuge in hie father’s 
ditde drossing-room, revolving to him- 
aclf:- bow wise 5 man, or how weak, 











annihilate or for him to mourn over ; 
and. he compares his own feelings to 
those which Lord Burleigh might en- 
tertain if he could rise from his grave, 
“and ace his descendant driving the 
Hatfield stage,” 

‘Theso words, after oll that has 
since occurred, are most remarkable. 
For a brief space Strawberry Hill con- 
tinued to be maintained, cared for, 
enjoyed. The acacias still waved to- 
anil-fro in the summer breeze, admired. 
by the high-lred and the tasteful ; 
but in an evil hour the place was sur- 
rendered to the mace, to which it 
might most properly be said to be- 

mas. 

But afew years since tho public 
witnessed the utter demolition of ull 
that could be intoresting at a spot but, 
little capuble of the higher order of 
beauty from situation, and undignified 
by the display of u noble and simple 
taste, But, however the structure 
and its furniture might be regarded 
as tnsteloss, they possessed agau- 
ciations of a Jeculiur and = pernw- 
nent nature. Who can. ever forget 
tho view which preceded the sale of 
that collection, to which the better 
part of a lite of cighty years bad been 
devoted? ‘The gallery, of which tho 
owner lind so proudly peuned a de- 
Rcviption, was crowded with nuuay 
doseendants of those families of which 
his pen had written once so familiarly. 
we very literati who had hailed by 
nine with so little roverence were 
there to criticize, Lady historians, 
welcomed in due state by Mr. Robins, 
picture dealers, and it wos said pic 
ture stcalers—for the eye of the polico 


























was ol many a yay bon there— 
gauntercd beneath the taken 
frum oue of the side aisles of Henry 





the Seventh’s chapel ; dealers in curio- 
aitics were viewing with incredulity 
oa Solas or legionaly handling 
ebony cabinets; young squii from. 
the welds beyond Guildford, with 
whip iu hand, were looking out for 5 
game pisce. The iT, proud face 
of Maria Walpole, Duchess of Glou- 
eester, fresh in its colouring aa when 
taken from the glowing life, drow ail 
the belles, for the beautiful are al- 
‘ways interested in beauty to pase 
upon it, The elderly ladies were pass- 
ing on to view the crimson damask 
Norwich hangings in the roynd draw- 
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ing-room. all to 
liation ; a yet, after beholding 

oughton, Horece Walpole had ex- 
claimed, “Poor little Strawberry ! at 
least it will not be picked to pieces 
‘by _@ descendant.” 

The prayer of Sir Robert Walpol 
whon he built Houghton, was record 


Crinoline and Whales, 
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on the foundation stone. It that 
efter its master, to a mature ol 
had long enjoyed it in Perfection, is 
latest descendants might asfely pos- 
sess it in honour. 

It requires no moral to point this 
tale of human short-sighteduess. 


CRINOLINE AND WHALES, 


As, (borrowing a mechanical rinile) 
certain clocks with glass faces are 
cunningly devised to cheat an obscr- 
ver into the belief that hands move 
without the aid of spring ov weight, 
actuated through clock-work to move 
them—#o the mental clock-work of 
ideal assucintion is far too much can- 
coalod now-a-daya, It isa partienlar 
case of a vory human quality, pride— 
the false pride of chafing wader an 
obligation ; even though it he to one’s. 
own suggestive senses, Whion poople 
are less chary of telling the world 
how they got at results, it will be all 
the better fur the workl, As long ay 
the pernicious falsehood is implied of 
uttributing to the creatiye fuculty 
ideas whic merely como ly associ 
tiun, ao long will there be a hindrance 
to the onward march of intellect in 
many a timid axpir: Ti may abate 
sumewhat of the jesty wherewith 
whales pourtray themselves to the 
imaginatiou of certain people, a6 it 
may tend to lower the majesty of our 
own crentive faculty in the estimation 
of athers, if we honestly confess at this 
—the very outact of our narrative— 
that between the behenwths of ocean 
on the ono part, and tho iden whiel 
brought them into our head on the 
other part, the chasm, though seem- 
ingly imnicnse, is spmmed by that 
one atep, which, Napoleon (him of the 

coat and cocked “Lung, we mean) 














signalized by a proverb, ‘andering 
down through Boud-street one day, 
we jostled inst many @ crinolinc 


and the crinoline petticoats 
suggested the topic of whales |! 
othing like the material falsely 
called bone of the Batena Myaticetus' 
for imparting that expausivencss sc 


petticoat 





indispensable to the proper Bet of a 
Iuty’s crinoline, Thero were three for- 
midable competitors when the fashion 
une into vogue in these latter days, 
Steel, vulesnized caoutchoue, and 
gatia percha they were. Vain iliu- 
sions all: whalebone’s the thing ! 

As to the first, ktecl is steel; and 
rtcel, if badly tenypered (nay, somo- 
es be the temper cver 80 goud), 
aks short off, leaving a sharp ewt- 
ting extremity. It is a matter con- 
cerning which reliable atatistica aro 
divienlt to obtain; but we are given to 
understand, that, certain lesions in- 
cidental to tho rupture of steol-petti- 
coat-springs, bave thrown them into 
such evil repute, that, ere long they 
will bo totally abandoned. 

‘The iden of hollow, intiated, vulea- 
nized hoops, waseminently ingenious ; 
but their employment involves condi- 
tions xo dificult to be communded, 
that, no wonder, vuleanizod india-rub- 
lier hooep-work soon went out. We 
would not by any inconsiderate criti- 
iam of outs knowingly abate one iota 
the proper credit justly appertain- 
z to the invonter of vulcanized 
rubber inflated hoops, It was an 
ides sugzested Ly a master mind, In 
theory tho notion is perfect ; but, alas! 
from theory to practice there is a 
bridge, and few there be who cross it. 
An application of the very same sort of 
evidence which has proyed that out 
of no kind of wind-hag whatever, no 
aatter how cunningly devised, can 
a practically good swimming life-pre- 
server be made—seeing the chance of 
accidents from sunken racks—might 
have awakened suspicion from the 
very first, that no system of inflated 
hoop-work could be adepted as the 
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* Or true whelebone whale, All the genus Dalen yield whalebone; bat the 
whalebons of the B. Mysticetus ie longest, and therefore she most valuable,” 


ear: 60 now 


3 wi 7 
(slis of lady's o penetire ad get fish Hike thet up the Kemnybeck, 


‘brimstone Ng composition ; and 
‘orimstone, when volatilized, comes 
reeking to the olfactary sense with 
vil associational i fh 
common with many others who 
i i atehing the aj 
Fre thought hopotuly of gatia perch 
wwe tho it hoy ly of gui 
Toopwonk once qhere coumiot be a 
greater mit jough some mis- 
takes may De attended with more 
portant juences. ie 
which should dominate over ail 





that no body and no thing, ani- 


or inanimate, sball touch her, 
ei 
01 
an instant, an ahee emerges the 
after, a jue, Shri 


“ Core (a) in vitiam flecti.” 
And having on more than one oc- 
cagion felt it a part of our duty to 
call the attention of o fair sufferer to 
the existence of fae state of bodily 
collapae, we can from expe 
rienve testify that — 
 Monitoribus asper (a)" 


is an expression applicable to each 
‘particular Shiect of car attentions, in 
@. purely ratian sense. 
Bino, cher al, ore lads eepanal 
or & s ion 
WW hats youn onitine ree whslea, 
fr 8 Your mn about 
Mike?” demanded the skipper of & 
sperm whale-ship, of « Y: - 
eager, -W staring over the bul- 
ararks, ‘Upor a sea-monster just 


woe Iawas jist athinking it’s 
ccaitldensble nort-o€ fiah. ‘ney ain't 


other th 
hi 


iquid matter, in 
eform of concentrated tol juice. 
“T likes fishin’ as well aa anyl } 
but catchin’ of whales is a 

n Narmin® 





work.” 


Hoh ae nah fleah—le: in 
theirwisclom,an iehthyological nagure 
to whales; if whales have been 
EF the Romo Okuredy and hy reason” 
whlch proved the worlt to ntand tile 


percha and Barnacle goose to be a sort of fish 


ted, not from like other 
oooee, bunt developed fem sea-barna- 
eles—no wonder that Mike, after pro- 
perly weighing pros and cons, should 
calculate that whales tea sort of fish, 
and that “everybody oughter call 
vem so.” Had there been yet one 
lingering doubt in his mind that doubt 
would have been set at rest by the 
analogies of cat-fish, eels, tadpoles, 

and horse-leechea, 


2050} 
tebed the calculations af =. reflec- 


He speaks of 
and “cows.” Young ones he terms 
calves. Hemay designate them fish for 
brevity sake, but he scarcely means it. 
How could he? Do not whales come 
to the surface of the water to breathe? 


Do thoy not Eackle | their like 
land masnmalia ? Pr Wales 


No, no 
is not a sort of fish, Mike, and every- 
body oughter not to call ’em so. 

Aristotle and Pliny, though puzzled 
alittle by the fishy exterior of whales, 
both ener eed a donbts con- 
cerning theirichthyolo; character ; 
but Linneus was The ‘ast who really 
spoke out, seizing with the Raced deter- 
mination jus upon the rei type. 
Tho diffeulty revious naturalists 
had rienced, when feeling half 
inclined to remove whales from tho 
fishy category, and refer them to the 
class of mammals was : whales 
have no anterior aud posterior extre- 
wnities, it was advanced; neither, 
hands nor feet; how great, then, 
would be the ¢ discrepancy t 

But Linnaeus, with the true creep” 
tion of genius, swept away 
crepancy at case. The Tateral on 

rere paws, jus peeping through the 

nan, and daving e corresponding 
lege behind ‘them ; tho tail was 
nothing more nor less than two paws, 
eonsolidated—asoldered together, 

‘Whales have ever been accopted as 
typical of the extreme of, anunated 
bulk and m power, Even now, 
of ti anager ad vaguenoat site 
ol rated vagueness ai 
dant wy in natural history, 
oo) under diienltion, whales are 


en ough to 


large enough and strong en: 
gesesy the most imagination ; 
f of which, » iew anecdotes 

‘be recorded "py-and-by. The 

Mtemente of Buffon, and 

pbeub whales, are to some extent 
Hlusory 5 which is a pity, considering 
Poetic vein y which they 

his ac- 


count of the cetacea with an exor- 


genet ropes arg; i Sirois oll elongia 
katy, comes. Tod 


eee comes neclos et 


Tage wh reader 
to fancy himse! prio 
the earth ; he is told to ascend 


air, in fhe 
wie cae seas etes 
upon the grosser world, he is to con- 
template the fie earth, the ocean, and 
their several inhabitants, Then, when. 
man, and other living creatures of 
terra firma have disappeared 
view—when even elephanta, and rhi- 
noceris have ceased to be visible-—the 
aerial student of animated nature is 
told to look down upon the expanse 
of ocenn and behold the majenty of 
whales. By a bold stroke of the 
imagination, Buffon, (es if all other 
standards of comparisons were inade- 
quate) measures his ideal whales 
against Gothic monuments and m mee 
tuin bosses. Oe speculates on ite 
greater size of whales in the ol 
times bofore man had, Dogun bis per- 
secutions ; it and, , ging far for then a a 
aah the hi he waguely’ indie i 
wit a vol ume, he indi- 
cates that “te pas and pore any 
finitely on the Reber 
ideal whale to eases, 
any 
verke 


without apy. boas aged ine 
controlling check from the 
criticism of M. De Buffon! 
Lacoptde, too, was another natural- 
ist who aid: not stint himeelf in ale 
ments of the grandiose sort in respe: 
of whales. Like Buffon, he did not 
doubt the exiatence of whales 
of 300 feet long in past times. He 
felt aesured, Hat fhe, sort of whale 
term e “right w! 
even now, when he wrote, attained a 
sometimes of 98} feet (30 
metres); nor that “right whales” 
could spout water from their blowers 
to more thau the height of 13 metres, 
or 43 feet, Nor was Laceptde lesa 
exthnslaatic about the swimming of 
Bee eat nal” The creature, 
a 


according could manage 
taco mesa Boar hon 0 
Eat Hin or Encode Soren nor ere sit 

of whale vals toe ‘whom 


the species 


+ Balsina Mysticotus, Linn. 


Bat: 
they claim the maximum 
amongst the creatures of his own 
genus. ‘The Bulena Mysticetus is 
net the giunt amongst gianta, There 
is another whalebonc-yielding whale 
(Balsna) more considerable in | 
if not im general dimensions, 
he, the dreaded razor-back.* Tho 
broad-nosed whalet is another bone- 
Yielding animal which often excecds 
the length of the “right whale” 
The sperm, whale,t too, tukes a posi- 
tion above that of the trus whalebone 
whale, not only in size, but also in 
muscular power and general intelti- 
ce, Out of 322 individuals of the 
“sight whale” species, the capture of 
which was authenticated by Scoresby, 
no one Wus more tian 60 feet long, 
and the very laryest he ever measured. 
had a length of only 58 feet. Accord- 
ing to tle same author, the very 
I actual ancasuroment of the 
“right whale” verified, is no more 
than 67 fect. 

Now, the average length of the 
razor-back is about 100 feot ; its 
greatest circumference, 30 or 35, One 
of thia species, found dond in Davis’ 
Straits, measured 105 foct. Whence it 
appears that the “right whale” must 
be content with the honour of yield- 
ing the most of good oil, aud the 
longest whalebone—no inconsiderable 
honour too; but he cannot lay just 
claim to the pretensions of being re- 

led, par eccellence, the monster of 
thodeep. Aswe intimated awhile ago, 
even the broad-nosel whale may ex~ 
coed the right whale in dimensions. 
He, too, isa whalobone-yielding fellow, 
who instead of holding to the voetical 
regions e polar seas, vulgarizes 
himeelf by Kooping company with 
herrings and pilchurds (no doubt_ for 
stffcient reasons), stapidly running, 
head foremost, upon shores and santt- 
banks of his encsnen, and getting 
knocked on the pate for his pains. 
‘Yes, eventhe -nose seemstohave 
the advantage of the right whale in 


dimensions, One 52 feet in length 
was stranded near Eyemouth, June 
feet in 


19, 1752; another, near 70 
length; ran eshore on the coast of 


Gibbar, Leceptde; B. 


Grinoline and Whales, 


TNow: 


Cornwall an the 18th of June, 1797; 
three were killed on the north-west 
coast of Ireland in 1762, and two in 
1763; one or two have been killed 
in the Thames; and one was em- 
bayed and killed in Balta Sound, 
Shetland, in the winter of 1817-11 
some remains of which being examine 
by Scoresby, that indefatigable whale 
historian was enabled to verify its 
dimensions, The length of the whale 
was 82 feet; the jaw-bones were 21 
feet long ; thelongest lamina of whale- 
bone about 3 fect long. From these 
statements, it is casy to perecive that. 
the right whale, even when contrasted 
with Batenay or whalebone-yielding 
eotaccans, mnst yield the palm of 
dimensions not only to the razor-back, 
but the broad-nosed spocies, Other 
whalebone whales are the “ finner” of 
whale fishers, Balwnoptera Jubartes 
fLaconede), Balwnaboops (Linn.); Ba- 
lonoptera Acutoroxtrata (Lacepede) ; 
Balena Rostrata (Linn.) ‘The intter 
is the smallest amongst whalchone 
whales. One killed in Seulpa Bay, 
November 14, 180, had a length of 
ve feet, and a circumference of 20 
feet ; its largest whalebone was only 
about 6 inches Jong. 

Leaving for a time the Balance, or 
whalebone whales, and taking a glance 
attho Physcter or sperm whale—listen, 
to what Mr. Thomas Boale, surgeon, 
the historian, par excellence, of that 
valuable species, says about it :—* In 
length,” he tells us, the Physeter 
Macrocephatus “comes next to tho B. 
Physalix, or razor-back ; and in bulk, 
probably generally execeds it ; and in 
commercial value, perhaps, equals the 
B, Mysticetus; for although it docs 
not possess the valuable whalebone 
of this animal, it furnishes us with 
the beautiful substance, spermaceti, 
and, ig vich in alundance of the finest 
iL” 


Neverthel the true whalebone 
fellow will probably atill continue to 
Le invested with conventional attri- 
butes of sxcousive size, aa eqoemive 
powors, md those other 

hales’ Wo will Proceed, then, to 

his prowess, just 





give some notion o! 


is, Linn, Linnmus comprehends 


* opera Physalis, 
all "piace baring horny jamina in place of teeth under the generic name Dalena. 


the 


arran a8 
fin; those which possess a doreal fin are 


¢ Balena Musculus, Linn, 
$ Pbyevier Macrocephalus, 


whalebone whales having no dorsel 


‘termed by him Baleroptere. 
Rorqual, : 


Lacepade, 


1888] Crinoline and. Whales; Sat 
the of ing the reader selves. by recording th thatafter 
Pe ie teh eee cits of the sehen by reommaing the tees Sab ates 


raror-back, and the sperm-whale. To 
this end, perhaps, no better examplo 
can be cited than the one reluted 
iby, as having occurred to hin 
when commanding the “Resvlution, of 


Whitby,” on the 25th of June, 1s12. 
Onthat, cocanien, cue of the harpoonera 
perceiving a whale, struck the har- 


Poon into it near the edge of a small 
Hoo of ice. The monster started off 
on a wild whale chasc, and soon suc- 
cooded in drawing ont the whole af 
that bont’s lines. Awssistanco being 
afforded, a second boat’s lines were 
attached to those of the “fast Leat,” 
as the one is called from which the 
harpoon is thrown. Away gocs tho 
whale with boat in tow. “ fh about 
a quarter of an hour the fust boat, 
to ny surprise,” says Scoresby, “again 
mado signal for lines”? He goes on 
to tell us how the signalling became 
more urgent, |The wind being fair, the 
good ship, “ Resolution,” was sailing 
to the rescue of her whale-threatened 
Doata,  Vivinly all avaitablo canvas 
was spread; the good ship “Reaolu- 
tion” could not make sail fast cnough. 
Anxiously watching his fast hont still, 
tho captain now observes four oars 
diaplayed in signal order; thua indi- 
cating & most urgent necessity for 
assistance. Two or three men were 
at the same time olworved sitting 
close to the stern—now considerably 
clevatod—for the purpose of keeping 
it down ; while tho how of the bout, 
hy the force of the line, was drawn 
to tho level of the sea, and the har- 
pooner, by the friction of the line, was 
enveloped in smoky obscurity. "The 
good le Besolnian had, by thts 
time, nearly come up to the beleagurod 
boat: There was hood, The suilors 
stripped off their pea-jackets, and fing 
them upon the adjoining ice; then 
throwing down their onrs, they plunged 
into the ice-cold water, and swam to 
their jackets. At that very instant 
the monster dived, Down plunged the 
bow of the boat; ite stern rose per- 
pendicularly for an instant, then ma- 
Jeatically disappeared ! ‘Wo will not, 
step by step, or rather stroke 
stroke, follow tho ill-condition 
whale in his career; contenting our- 








*The “right whale” is the familiar term 


leas than four boats were anch: to 
the monster's flesh—-each by its own 
harpoon. Three of these the whale 
shook off; so that the fate which pre- 
sided over all its blubber, and whalo- 
bone, was linked with conquering hn- 
manity by the mereintervention of one 
frail Iine! At length it freed itsclf 
from this also, and stil) spod away ; 
but the sunken boat, deep down be- 
neuth the waves, waa—what simile 
shall we uset—not as o millstono 
abont the whale’s nock, or a stum- 
Ding block in his path—it was a dead 
weight, in two senses, og the whale 
found to his sorrow, The united 
length of the lines wns 6,720 yards, or 
upwards of 33 Enylish miles; value, 
with the boat, above £150. ‘The ob- 
struction of the sunken boat to the 
progress of the anima, as the narrator 
remarks, must have been immense ; 
the lines alone weighing no lesa than 
33 cwt. As we are touching upon 
the physical force of the whale, the 
farther chronicles of his capture need 
not be enlarged upon ; but it is perti- 
nent to remark that he was by no 
large Rpecimen of his species, 
ebone only measuring nino 

ix inches, while twelve feet bones 
are nat uncommon. Near 10,440 yards, 
or alinost nix English miles of lino 
were druwn out in the capture of thia 
iniscreant! Of these, thirteen new 
lines wera lost, together with the 
sunken boat! 

The dead weight of s boat borne 
thus away is considerably moro than 
at a first glance of the case would 
sveta probable, The ocean pressure 
exerted upon the timbers must be 
enormous. Not only does the liquid 
penctrate into every pore of the w: 
but actually crushes the substance o! 
the timber so, that it becomes friable. 
This leads onc to consider the tremen- 
dous pressure which must be exertod 
upon the body of a whale when deeply 
submerged. A whale of the “right 
3 s,* on being harp: ener= 
ally dives. Not pafroquently: ie has 
been known to sink perpendicularly 
down to a depth of 800 fathoms, or 

more than a mile, Oontem- 
plate oceanic prassure at that depth! 











mariners to the 


* Baleas mysticetus,” an animal which yields SE bead aad longest whalebane. 


8 Orinoline.ond: Whales, [Non 
will agiount barpooner, the whale, whick 
Weatht ofan atm 1 Now, dived im A sopend boat 
to —_ Aes t or ethos bis Fienkes for the “ Sig ee 
eet r. 

Sarlass will have to resist, at G00 fa- Harpoon the Dutchman 


lous Pressure, aaore oes to 
harpoon woun it the great 
exhaustion of the animal, when it 
rises, ia duo. Nor is the physical force 
of a whale loss exemplified in its gam- 
bolling. Asomewhatfavouriteamuse- 
ment with the right whale, sa aleo 
sperm whale, is to ascend rapidly 
from great depth, and spring com- 
pletely out of the water; not unfre- 
quently turning a somersault before 
again descending. Sometimes, in a 


fit of pl cas, the real whalebone- 
whale ( mnysticetns) poises itself 
dicularly in the ocean, he 
lownwards, and laslics the surface of 
the water into white foam by OS 
of its tail. When whalesare in these 
their it is dangerous to 


approach them. Experienced har- 

know better than to do so: 
Eideed, the tall of 0 whale is en agent 
of physical force which prudent ma- 
riners will keep clear of, on all ovca- 
sions, To say that one stroke of it 
can strike a man dead, is to convey a 


vory inadequate notion of its power. 
‘That musculartail, if upward whisked, 


if downward struck, can shiver a boat 
to atoms! 


” bold harpooner 
among were_ascattered about 
like fallen leaves. But Jaquea Vien- 
kes never lost hold of his hat 2 
He was not hurled so high aloft but 
that in due course of time he must 
needs come down again; and as for- 
tune and the gravitating force would 
havo it, ho fell upon the back of the 
Sree Finding the Pais Sneed 

r it may be in- 
spied by courage, and heated with 
revenge, the choleric Dutchman struck 
his weapon as deep as he could into 


oad the blubber of the whale, thus accom- 


plishin two ends at one bene gins 
imsclf a focus standi, and inflicting 
an injury on the beast. But fortune 
was unpropitions: Jaques Vienkes 
found himself tied for better for 
worse, to the monster, in a fashion he 
did not bargain for. A rope had 
caught hold of his leg, and ho could 
not escape. Had the whale thought 
proper now to dive, the consequences 
would have been unpleasant! 

“Cut your rope,” bawled the skip- 
per; watching the catastrophe from. 


3 @ little distance. e har 


pocket, and his lege being eutanglod 
and his le; ing entan; 

in the rope, he ‘could ‘aot get at 

it. Matters began to look unpro- 

mmising, indeed ; when, fortunately the 

harpoon worked loose, and the bold 


ner, sliding from the whale’s 
backs the two 


‘dlow on the keel of s boat. Yet the parted company. 
result is otherwise under If any body should object to the 
these circums' can emulate the Dutch source of the above recital, we 
exploits of the other extremity. In to announce + dozens of a 
‘Be Fear, 1980, the Dutch sbip, “Gort examples of whale feats are at 

” was off the coast of Green- our very elbows and + that 
and fishing for whales. Fortune had we do not use them; and that we havo 
‘favoured her, The good ship, “Gort ferred to quote the Dutch recital, 
‘Moolen,” bad the biubber and bone referable, not to any thing extra- 
of no. less than seven whales within i on the of the wi but 
sner timbers, But the skipper, Gor- on the of. 


part harpooner. his 
fatacegn ride did not heppen, ft sight 
have happened a ron ¢ vero 4 ben. 


Whatever of the marvellous 
have aunounoed in respect of the right 


Orinoline and Whales. es 
‘whale, we will, jtomatch,and found dead in Davin’s Strait some 
hale, Se will guarenice foe years ago—ite waa no legs than 
t rendbal ohencenn ‘th eta seat of about ee a of the 

e 38; er 
ami ahd thetalely called “aper- ame having a length of 101. 
roster physical powers end Secouces, the Humber about the middle of Bape 
al 16 Tie 

Sainte sail of all ome in fot tember, 1750. 
9 few passing remarks. A very few | We can find no space to say more 


will serve Sar tam, a the reso back. ‘con 
ig—-takon altogether—a mostill-condi- 
tioned and disreputable alow. Mea- 
suring 100 feet im length sometimes ; 
being the very longest, if not the ee 
largest whale in cxistenee—-he 
Yields ten or twelve tons of Miaber, 
xnd the Aalaprierar he pepe ad 
mei about four feet in length— 
is ‘most, disreputable, Then the vio- 
lence, and intractability, of the razor- 
‘back are unprecedent To think of 
the hun of fathoms of good tine 
he, and his, have pulled away and ut- 
tery Tost; to reflect on the boats they 
havedemolished; on n theharpoons they 
have run off with fi 
with emotions ofp 
Bea captains ! 
violent; and ma; 
weather to the distance of about a 
mile. He can swim with a maximum 
Velocity of about twelve miles an hour; 





the maximum velocity of the cle, and 


ordinary or “right whale” scorecly 
Ae He oe ecm be eet 
in 

whales,” who shun his company and 
keep clear of him. In a w i fee 
only thing one can aver 

raxor-| is, that he will not at- 
tack, attacked ; he is neither 


praies indeed | Br ear ds truth ad 
ut truth is aD 
iguth nrust be told ever. of a whale. 
none of the joyous 
roti the tho right whale—no somer- 
or ooean tail-fis) no tran- 
qi ,lolling upon + bosom of 
Hedood An unqniot spirit hath he 
An evil conscience seems to take pos- 
seanica of the remot tack | Ever onthe 
move, ov sven whi en. breathing, he may 


crise a 


nl ty fim sap, angle ive him 


9 wide berth. ‘One cannot offen catch 
and when caught he is little 
wi of this species was 


heart only amounted to about. 


concerning the broad nosed whale* 
than that when geen in the water he 
very much resembles the razor-back ; 
that he frequently comes 
about the Scotch and En; vanes 
in queat of h ; that 


length is, Eee the aes wi 
ig cont 
t, and 


aabeation. to the blab: 
ber pot 


worker are 
altogether conten ible. The one 
stranded and killed in, Balta Sound, 
Shetland, though havin; jaw “bones 
twenty-ove foot Jong th 0, 
fheloss, were seman with whalebone 
a length ly three fect ; 
and the total: produce of the animal 
£60 sterling. 
Here, os well as hereafter, we may a8 
well point out the fact, that if a wi le 
be stranded and left high and dry, it 
speedily dies; notwithstanding it be 
surrounded by the proper medium for 
breathing. T! e fact is, that mere aoe 
@, are not strong cpough 
to support the fabric of so vast an 
except when floating in water. 
of flesh, and bone, 


‘The enormous mass 

shove base id iray 
above, an cerate, the ie 
fabric underneath ; and more import- 
ant still, compress: the lungs in such 
a manner that the fo0n 
from very suffocation. 

‘The fimmert and the beaked whale} 
deserve o word of mention ; not that 
they ponteabate aaah to th 

whaling expeditions, as now 
nized, but in consideration of Sher 
relations to early whale Sshery, Long 
before intrepid mariners 
Toned etiootan Poartate to attack Cite gigantic 


eller species of 
aaa oe ee 
fella 
r rao favourite ma- 
Sie Street oe ugenie, the 
cont hoops, was, -a6 
early: ag “ centttty, 


ae 


selebrated wmart for the sale of 
wi flesh. D’Aussy, who makes 
this statement, also quotes a fable 
ing to prove the same. point; 
the fiesh, and particularly the tongue 
am it would seom, was publicly 
sold in the markets of Bayonne, Ci- 
bourre, and Biarritz. Some opinion 
nay be formed as to the considerable 
number of whales brought into the 
harbour of Biorrity, | jaliont the he- 
ginning of the fourteonth century, 
when we lourn that Edward LL of 
England thought it worth his while 
to ‘an impost upon them of £6 
sterling each, In the year 1338, the 
number was so considerable that they 
became the subjoct of petition hy Peter 
de Puyaune, Adwirel of the English 
fleet, stationed at Bayoune, and were 
accorded to him in consideration of 
his services, In process of thine, when 
whales deserted the Biscayan’ coast, 
bold meriners followed thom towards 
the Northern seas; and hereafter, 
when the whale fishery lecaie or- 
ganized, and long voyages to the Aru- 
ie regions were mnde, with the cxp- 
ture of right whales in view—Dis- 
eayans continued for a Jong poriod to 
be eimployed exclusively to fill the 
post of harpooncrs. 

‘We shall probably have to return 
to the Balwnw, or whalehone whales, 
soeing that we lave not yet written 
one word concerning the nature or 
‘uses of whalebone ;—nevertheless that 
matter may be got out of hand by- 
and-by as profitably as now; and 
after so many chilling associations of 
ico, and snow, and pvlar bears, frost- 
bitten toes, and sundry other uncoin- 
fortable statos und conditions apper- 
taining to Arctic navigation—we teol 
sort of sympathetic shivering, highly 
‘uncongenial to our nerves. To dissi- 
pate it, we shall take the liberty of 
changing the venue to warmer climes, 
aud softer seas,-where whalebone 
whales vither disappear or are only met 

ith as stray wonders, and—where 
the still larger, feeter, more vicious, 

though, 


wore thick-heade strange 
more intelli Spormacet 

whale? takea the pg of the Ba- 

ate bolattude to hapery earpooners 

wat le to hungry 

A strange number of conceita, verily, 

have been gotten out of tien taaterial 








Titov. 
* sperme-ceeti.” Think 
mee ie 

whether it be not strange that 
spermaceti should be got out of a 
cavity in an animal's head L But Mr. 


Richard Stafford, writing from Ber- 
muda to the “publisher” of the 
“Philosophical Transactions,” July 


16, 1668, awards yet another gonesia 
to spermaccti. “Here have beon 
sperma-ceti whales driven upon the 
shore,” says he, “which aperma (as 
they call it) lies all over the body of 
those whales These have divers 
teoth, which may be about as big os 
® man’s wrist, and I hope by the 
next opportunity to send you ono of 
them. have heen at the Bahuna 
Islands, and there have been found 
of this same ort of whales dcad upon 
the shore, with sperma all over their 
bodies. Myself, with shout 20 more, 
have agreed to try whother we can 
anaster and kill them, for I never 
could hear of any of that sort that 
wore killed by any man ; such is their 
fiercencss aud swiftness. They ure 
very strong, and inlaid with sinews 
all over their body, which may be 
drawn ont thirty fathom long.” 

On the 2nd of Docsmbor, 1770, & 
sperinaceti wliade, measuring fifty-four 
feet in length, ran ashore upon Cra- 
mond Island, and was there killed. 
It was seen by Mr. James Robertson, 
of Edinburgh, who dosoribed it; and 
whose description, communicated to 
the Royal Society of London, hy Mr. 
Thomas Pennant, appears’ in the 
transactions of that learnod body for 
1770. From this description we are 
led to see how the notion of sperma- 
ceti being generated by the skin might 
have ori mated. “The substance 
improperly called spermaceti,” 6a} 
Mr. Robertson, “ and erroneously aevd 
to be propared from the fat of the 

in, was e' where contained in 
a fluid state in the cavity of the head, 
along with the brai: ut quite dis- 
tinct from it. Was this subetance in 
8 state of fluidity when the animal 
was in life? Very probably not, but 
it turned into that form by means of 
a heat occasioned by a fermentation 
of the different fluids, which soon be- 
gan after the death of the fish, and 
increased .to such a degree aa at 
length to cause many cracks in the 


© Physoter csarocephalus, Linn. 
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akin, to tiorst the body in the back, 
and to throw out the abdominal 
viscera in that aperture. i 
eruption the spermaceti was found 
every where: around the fish, floating 
on the water in a congealed state, 
from which circumstance it scomed 
to be contained throughout the whole 

, and to have run out at these 
cracks, but upon examination it was 
found, to havo run out at the mouth 


@ sperm whale, though inferior 
to the razor-back in length, is more 
bulky, and all things considered, 
more formidable. Not ouly is the 
sperm whale a valuable creature, 
whereas the razor-hack is almort 
valneless, antl therefore more oxposed 
to man's persecution, bat the sperm 
whale has becn known to display an 
active energy of inalice to which the 
other is a stranger, The nzor-back 
does his best to destroy harpoon lines, 
indeed, when the whaling mariner 
has been inconsiderate enough to at- 
tack him. But his is the destruetive- 
neas of fright. He simply rans away. 
Not no the spermaceti whale. When 
struck he often shows fight; and nu- 
morons are thesturies current amongst 
old tars of the Southern seus about 
those shampions of the ocean. A. 
large whale, known hy the mune of 
“y x Jack,” is reported to lave 
destroyed every bout that was sent 
agniust him, “itil a contrivance was 
made, by lashing a barrel to the end. 
of a harpoon, by which he was struck, 
and whilst his attention was directed 
to this, and divided amongst several 
boats, means were found of giving 
hia his donth wound.” 

If the history of Timor Jack be 
considered ppoeryphal, inasmuch as 
the name of the ship which sent the 
oats to his capture is not apparent, 
one need not doubt the tale after 
perusing other well-authenticated ac- 
counts of fighting whales, whose ex- 
nloits are still more extraordiuary. 
in the zor 1804, Mr. Beale relates 
how “the ship ‘Adonis,’ being mm com- 
pany with several others struck a large 
whale off the const of New Zealand, 
which atove or deatroyed nine boats 
before breakfast,” and thus put an 
end to the chase. This fellow was 
captured some time after, and on. i 
cut up, man’ 
ticking in his body. 
whale, “New Zealand Tom” by name. 
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But what ia the destruction of any 
number of bosts either before break- 
with the 
destruction of a ship? Yet, rccord~ 
ing to Mr. Beale, it is a perfectly weil- 
authenticated fact, that the good ship 
“Egsex” of Amcrica, was destroyed in 
the Pacific Ocean by an enormous 
sperm whale. As we cannot improve 
upon Mr. Besale's narrative, that 
gentleman shall speak for himself :— 
“While,” says he, “the greater f 
the crew were away in # boat k 
whales, the few people remaining.on 
boatdeaw an cnormous whale come up 
close to the ship ; and when very near 
he appeared to sink down for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the vessel ; a in 
dving so, ho struck his body against 
some part of the kec!, which was 

ken off hy the force of the blow, and 
floated to the surface. The whale wax 
then observed tu rise a short distance 
trom the ship, and to come with ap- 
parently greatfury towardsit ; strilcings 
one of tho bows with his head wit! 
amazing force, and completely staving 
itin.” ‘The ship filled and sank; the 
catastrophe being viewed by the boats’ 
crews only a short distance removed. 
Their position was terrible; hundreds 
of niJes from the nearest Iand-—their 
ship enguiphed by the waves-——what 
were they to do} The few sailors 
on beard’ hastily congregated in the 
remaining boat, taking with them a 
short supply of provisions ; then along 
with the other beats they steered for 
the coast of Pern. All perished in 
unheard-of suffering save e, Even 
these, wild and stupified, were allow- 
ing their frail boat to drift whither it 








listed, when, being ol , they 
were rescued from the very jaws of 
death. i 


By no sort of plea can we justify to 
ourselves any further dalliance with 
thespermaceti whale. Totally deprived. 
of whalebone apparatus, this creature 
yields nothing towards the fashion of 
jadios expansive hebilimente Bee 
ogi and rigorously consi 
he showd not have received any direct 
notice atour hands. Grandeur of di- 
mensions is, however, always impos- 
ing. Witness, in testimony, the ovean ; 
@ mountain range ; abig heap of gold ; 
astupendousar i structure-— 
the dome of St. Paul's for example—or 
lastly Gf with sufficient. reverence it 
may be apoken), the grand circum- 
ference of that nether germent of 


ous Orinoline and Whales {Nov. 
indies, which d the idea of tly handed over to the Gente 
‘our present theme. And here, by the fa capa purda, 

way, May beas @ place as any, Well, knowing the untmth. of the 
ima paper which aims at no manner above, and much else that has been 


ated, to which we found occasion to 
advert in the very begiuning, There 
is strong authority for asserting that 
hoop petticoats did not, in theirsecond 
or major era, spring, Minerva like, froin 
the cerebrum of some Madame Aualie 
or Clotilde of that day ; but that they 
owed their origin to the dome of St. 
Paul’s. More of this hereafter. 

‘We presume it is unnecessary to 
point out to any intelligent reailer, 
that the first hoop petticoat was not 
seen in these latter times. The pre- 
sent mystories of whalebone, aud cri- 
noline, are only oa reproduction of a 
fashion which arose in England in 
the reign of Henry VIIZ.; but not 
developing into much grandeur or 
importance, died out until the year 
1709; when it camo into voyue once 
more, and between that period aud 
1745, swelled to Proportions of which 
Poop le now can only entertain faine 
ideas, 

‘What has not entered the heart of 
acandal-mongers to relate of the amo- 
rousa intrigne of Spain ¢ To believe 
what travellers have related shout 
the susceptibility of the Iberian race 
to the tender puasion, requires strung 
faith in the listener. During spring 
and summer months, there should be 
no such thing as sleep for children of 
Adam, and Eve, throughout ail Andu- 
Jusin, Gentlemon should be outside 
the ladies’ window-caging, discours- 
ing soft nyusic on their guitars, cach 
to some fair inamorate, sternly se- 
gregated from him by “ve” bar- 
work ; and ladies should be very wide 
awake, listening to the soft strains of 

jeir screnadets. Yet, it is not so: 
ladies and gentlemen really do sleep 
im Andalusia, as elsewhere ; and very 
few Andalusian Zedies or gentlemen 
gan strike a chord on their national in- 
gtrument, the guitar ; whichis mubbed 
‘because of ita Arab origin, and com- 


widely communicated about Spain 
and Spaniards, we sternly and reso- 
Jutely decline ta believe in the ori- 
gin, progress, and surrounding circum. 
stances of the first Spanish hoop petti- 
cont—as assigned by censorious and 
evil-minded people. That the fashion 
really did originate in Spain, is not 
quite proven. John Durant Breval, 
who wrote a poem on the artof dresa,* 
in the year 1717, would have his read- 
era believe the hoop petticoat to have 
been a purely national invention. Ou 
this point we teel what a mirfortune 
it would be to withold the flood of 
light shed upon the subject by our 
author; for thut reason we shall quote 
his words :— 
“ When anid from whence the Ruff at first 
was brought, 
Loug, but in vain, love puz'ling Criticka 
wought, 
in after tines, same frture Bentley's care 
Shall gravely nuk the elituate, and the 


er 

Teutley Groat mge) who ne’or vouchanfes 
wo write, 

Bint such important matters come to tight. 

Qaven Kate of Awtrian Blood, Demure and 











Wine, 
Swoll'd the stiffircle to a larger rizo, 
Aud wore it ay was then the janis mode, 
Hor Female shoulders thought tuo great a 


Lat, 

Home Winters pawed, and then Eliza 
sway'd, 

Sworn Enemy to Heme, a wondrous Maid? 

Sho turn'd out epi mrorles, Dut Kept in 
Tht, 

Ani introdue’d, besides, the Steeple-Flal 5 

Feae’d the luge Zetticuut with Lite of 
Whale, 

Anilann’d sar inothers witha cireting mail," 


For some reason, which we, of the 
rougher sex are far too unsympathetic 
to appreciate, whalebone mm most or 
all ita varieties of femiuine appli- 
cation, went out during tho Stuarts, 
Our author waxes Partioulacly augry 
upon the ladics of that unfortunate 
epoch ; being especially personal in 
his remarks upon ladies north of the 
Tweed. Let him once more speak for 
himself — 


iy * Whe Art of Dress, a Poem. London: Printed for D. Burleigh, in Amen-comer. 
‘The titiepage hears no name, and in it appcars the following quotation from. 


Horace 


“+ Quantd reeti quik tristi Indere vers? 
ntsiaben tenons Nomestausenue nepoten.” 
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# Our next anhappy Stwarts pav'd the Wa: 

Fer Cldedonia Boston ce dometin ied 
Beaution that shified hantly once a Week, 
For Qloaatiness alas to them was (reek J 
Now follow'd Canting Puritans in Shoals, 
‘Who spoll'd our bodies 2 they damn‘ our 


as 
OF overs Ornament they wtrip'd the fair 
And bid their bosoias with paternal care; 
The Ferthingaté and Ze appeoe'd ne more, 














In those fanatic thnes (the leaned say) 
Attempts were smule to preach the Smoel 





The value of whal 










half diseovered in tly 
Not till the re 
Lritish belles 1 
what surpas 
might be expanded, by 
appendages vulzar 
of that mmuh-pecse 
Baleeng raiystrectus, 
himits, as every mathematician krews, 
has dove much to expaand the ¢ 
ential calewus, and] pr it to tl 
present sl 
doctrine of tints had precise 
opposite eit Env thee sucet Gor at i 
Petticenrt + on thy cession when the 
awayetl, far the aeentnd time, tin pre 
dilegtivns of the fairer sex. ‘The limits 
of a redan clits wort not, 
conveniently held them; the 
eluireh aishos were ‘| 
them pass 1 
heuma, at 
ebarge, ine 
pews would cul 
hooped Jady, or, nuder extreme 
cumatances of press Tenn 
in each. gat we shoud tac 
ently make assertions on thisiun 
matter, untenable, and to the bel 
somne peapto, malicious —lot ws he: 
to chift the responsibitity to the si 
ment of a gentleman, who wer tl 
signature of “A, W., Esq.,” wrote in 
tho year 1745 a book, entitled, «7h 
enormons chomination of the toop- 
Prtticoat)* ; 
The writer commences by assuring 
all who reatt his hook that, notwith- 
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atanding the singularity of the reflev- 
tions contained in it, he is neither 
Quaker nor Methodist, nor a very old 
man ; but youngenvagh toretein clear, 
strong, and very pleasing ideas of 

whatsoever is truly beautiful and 
lovely in the other sex; for whom he 
professes to havo a great regard, and 
for whose benefit he writes. “I have 
never been a woman-hater,” says he, 
| who know me can testify, ea 
ly those who live near my ancient 
wut in Suesce. Tn the main, I never 





objected against Steet Females; but 
in ff Inwful way, Hk'd them daintily 
we 


Nor an [ now ono of those 
ol fools, who think nothing 
It but what was in vogue when 
Lhey were youns, and are perpetnally 
qureciling at the alteration of fash- 
jon.” 
Indeed he seo candidly confesses 
that the alteration af men’s Gaymen’s) 
dress been yemarkahly. stight 
2% time—nathing to apeak of, 
youn, clereymon hic, however, 
leaving off the 
tks, execpt on Sun- 
“An a little time, 1 suppose,” 
ustieally obacrves cur author, “we 
shail meet them in red lac'd waist- 
coals, and white stockings, as we al- 
ready soe many of them with cock’d- 
up luts, ruffled shirts, and coats of 
almost any evotunr but black.” 

All the tashim-changes on the 
heli ix of the people, ny or oe 
were evlipsed by the hooped 
of the ladies. “ Hear what 
gentleman, who is no 
but an admirer of 
aes,” could find it in hia 
hoart to say about the fashion in ques- 
ti - 















































“As to the Indics,” says he, ‘the 
chief new invention in my time, if not 
the ouly considerable one, is the hoop 
petticont; a dress which even in ite ori- 
zinal institution was sufficiontly absurd, 
and greatly disgusted the men, however 
it might please the women.” This, I 
think, was in or about the year 1709. 
‘Though Ewas thon young, I well remom- 
ber everybody thought this new fashion 
would be out in a twelvemonth at far- 








* The enormous abomination of the Hoop-Petticoat as the Fashion Now is, and 


hae been For about these Two Years 


Humbly offer'd to the Conaidcration of 


Display’d; in some Reflexions 


it 
ch Boxes; expecially the Female, by 


W., Beg. ; f 
‘London’ Printed for William Russell, at the Golden Ball, near St, Dunstan’s 
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oe 
Hpont out weall found oureclvoa mistaken; 
Se hoop stood fee ground, snd has con: 


tinned to. this dsy. For many 
Bittle 


sight of those cursed hoops is enough to 
turn one’s stomach.” 


And here wo have at length arrived 
at a proper opportunity for acquaint- 
ing tho reader, whence the idea of 
hoop pettiooats ‘was suggested, on their 
second advent, in the reign of Queen 
‘Anne. The scanthus leaf suggested 
the Corinthian capitol, as is well 
known: the burning down of a pig- 
aty, with ita porcine inmates, sug- 
fested the idea of roast pig:—God 

ows how long Apollo might have 
remained without a lyre, if he had not 
disco @ eun-shrivelled tortoise ! 
There isa poetical grandeur about the 
suggestive type of the hoop petticoat, 


os ent the poct trom whom 
ave ly quoted more thau 
once. That type, ay we have alreaty 


aid, was no other than the dome of 
St. Paul's; but we hasten to present 
our authority. 


Ko Anne's days at last the point was 
Ta Gahion’s highest pitch our belles at- 
tain'd; 


Heom France they came, and many a 
foreigu shore, 
‘To learn eur arts, who taught un theirs be- 


fore. 

Love's goddess now the furlelow displays, 

Tavante the ounces, and reforms the stages 
handmaid sisters leavotheir old 

‘And moake this town metropolis af modes. 

Wy faction guided, ladies patch the face, 

And to the Watch now add the tweexor-caac, 

‘The potticont remain'd « point in dou! 

“Till Wren was fore'd to help our Deautin 

o 


ut. 
“A Roman copola he thow'd in pri 
“Aad thence af worern Roope, they took the 
Aint.” 
Notwithstanding ‘the evident vio- 
dence ee i ed the 
Siitolk gentlentan “ar landed’ pro. 
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against hi whon sewn into 
as petticonta, he nevertheless 
curbs his emotions, and deals with 
the subject, analytically. He dis- 
cusses the wearer of hoops under 
the five following heads of—1, ss 
merely hoop’d ; 2, as hoop’d and com- 
ing into a room; 3, as hoop’d and 
actually ina room; 4, as hoop’d and 
in a coach or chair; 5, 28 hoop’d and 
in any poblic aasembly, particular! 
ateburch. Under each of these hoad- 
ings does he follow out the original 
theme, and for the most with 
good-humour, Nevertheless hia wonted 
equanimity deserts him whilet de- 
scribing how at church, one Sunday, 
his jor shins suffered from “those 
abominable hoops.” This Jatter re- 
rves more consideration 
ttentive reader would be 
aptte give it. We have never suffered 
in our own shina, nor ean we gather 
that anybody else has thua sutioved 
from coutact. with a lady's hoop, in 
the way ect forth by the Suffolk gon- 
tleman.* We have takeu some trouble 
to investigate this point, and testi- 
mony is unanimous, One seemingly 
donhtful case we did encounter, An 
elderly gentleman, much addicted 
the waltz, protested that he 
had suffered in lis extremities from 
rough contact with the expansive cir- 
cle. Prosecuting our inquiries, we 
found tho testimony to be untruthful 
and malicious. He had proposed, the 
lady hnd_ rejected him; hence’ his 
spite. Scciny, then, how, the material 
of ecmstruction remaining tho same, 
the thing constructed, whilst subserv- 
ing equally well as in times gone by 
the purposes of the wearer, is ren- 
dered lesa noxious, nay, totally imno- 
cent, to what may, with great pro- 
priety, be denominated “the outer 
world,” the contemplative mind wilt 
perceive in the reanlt anothor instance 
of progress in the mechanical arte 
towards that far-distant point of com- 
plete perfection which ia boyond the 
Bcope of humanity, alaa, but to which 
human aspirations ever tend | 
Much yet remains to be effected 
before the hoop can be accepted as 
fulfilling all the r: ere which a 
mind, tempered with a duc admixture 
of the ssthetic, and the utilitarian 














sates, ladies? Loops have caused 4 few broken legs, and sprained ankles 
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faculties, scte up as ite imaginary 
standard, or beau tdaul, The problem 
involved is, i 


distinct and opporite dexiderata, must 
be held in view. Fire, anc water, are 
not more warringly antagonistic than 
rigidity and elasticity 3 yeta petticoat 
hoop, to be all that an optimist 
could desire, should be endowed with 
both. ‘The highest Parisian genius 
has not yet found itself competent to 
impress the hoop with adaptabilit 
to circumstances; the quality whic! 
above all others comports with the 
genius of free drapery, and which is 
so beautifully manifested in the ever 
chauging folds of textile firbtic, freo 
and uncunstminod. The Suftolk geu- 
tleinan divides “hoo? women,” as 
he irreverently calls them, into butts, 
hhogshoads, barrels, and.’ kilderkins, 
according to their size, We do not 
adopt that nomenclature, of course 3 
but we would, nevertheless, humbly 
express the opinion—-not arrived at 
without much severo roflection— that 
the hoop, of whutever material, url 
whatevor sizo, has never yet been 
made thoroughly to harmonize with 
any save the erect position. “A 
Aoopy'd led” should be always on her 
jogs 5 and oven then, she showd uot 
be jostled in a crowd. Not that we 
would advance the selfish argiement 
act forth by the Suftolk gentleman. 
Hyen should lavties choose to. wear 
trimmings of perforated six-pounder 
iron bulls at the hom of their skirts, 
and men’s shins antier ever so wach,-- 
it would be the pleasure und duty of 
men to smile and it. Our olijoc- 
tion applies to the bad effect, in an 
autistic or vesth sense, of huops 
under certain ci stunces, tu the 
fair weurers themselves, 

It is not difficult to analyze and act 
forth the clement of beauty on which 
petticout hoops depend for thir effect. 
What particular elemont, tho quality 
which insensibly commends itself to 
the mind of the artist, is sywunctry. 
We have already seen how hoops, on 
their second advent, were anggested 
by an Italian dome. Let the fair 
reader put herself the question, then 
—what would she think of a dome 
pushed on one side, made crocked, 
awryt How would the cupols of St. 
Paul's look in this guise? Hideous, 














detestable! Now wo put it to any 
one, whether in the ordinary walks 
of fifo this very shnilitudo of « dome 
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twisted out of all symmetry, is not 
i el heoy 


cont by “a heop'd 
lady” drawn into cl inquity 
to her partner in the waltz, or even 


in the common act of sitting down? 
To tho kneeling position, morcover, 
he mk is un nial in a v 
high degree, The effect is most ridi- 
culons, as all who have seen it must 
testify, if they 8] the truth that 
is in them. The hoops do not 
lose their symmetry, indeed; eack 
individual hoop still maintains the 
beauty of that most beautiful of all 
curves, the circle; and the aggregate of 
hoopwork represents the tracery of 
a dome ; but the misery is thi 
Jose the notion of kneeling alto; 
Not a fold, or bend, or w 
there, to hespeak sult attitude. The 
ly appears simply to have 
made shorter, from tho knees down- 
ward; or, still more near the truth 
perhups, the lady’s head sand bust, 
convey the notion of having been stuck 
on to a_ telescope-slide-notion, and. 
synashed together like a shortened 
iclenco} pe ! ature, who never does 
things by halves, combines particular 
features with particular forms. The 
same nuse whose slightest soupeon 
of hexven-secking aspect would be 
designated “ celestial,” if fixed to the 
countenance of a luly standing five feet 
three, wonld look pert and vixen-like 
if made the stppendaze to a stumpy 
person less hy the length of the 
tibia antl fibula, Wecannot goso fully 
into this analysis as the merits of the 
subjoct demend ; for it is a large andan 
expansive subject. The general asser- 
tion must therefore » that no 
lady, however beautiful she may be 
in Her natural height, would toole 
well if shortened from the knees down- 
warl; no, not even though a pair of 
yretty feet were appended, Well, 
ith kneeling “hoop’d ladies” thus 
it is: They don’t seem to kneel at all. 
Ly-the-by, we mean no di: ct, 
lout 9 short fimo back, when a cortain 
princely wes oceurred, the fai 
fovy of brideamad was photographed 
in this the kneeling position. low 
we laughed at the picture! There are 
certain floral curiosities known to 
botanists muder the name of rhi- 
‘ha, or lowers, growing im- 
mediately from the source of their 
semis ment seine any stern Well, 
on looking at the photographed bevy 
of kneeling bridoamaids, we felt just 
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sheet but weal found ourselves mistaken; 
ae be wtood its Cams —— con- 

‘to thia very day. many 
years, however, it was a little modeat, 
wad reatrain’d ‘within some reasonable 
Sompass, and to adegree tolerable. But 
of late, within these two twolyemonths, 
or thereabout, it has spread itself to 60 
enormous a circumference thet there ia 
nd enduring it any longer. "is now 
past a jest; the whole scx in a manner, 
eepecially the ‘younger sort, the Misses, 
are by this prodigious garment become 
a t publick nuisance. ‘Tho very 
aight of those cursed hoops is enough to 
turn one’s stomach." 


And here we have at length arrived 
at a proper opportunity for acquaint- 
ing tho reader, whenco the idea of 
hoop petticoats was suggested, onthcir 
second advent, in the reign of Qneen 
Anne. The acanthus leaf suggested 
the Corinthian capitol, as is well 
Anown: the burning down of a piz- 
aty, With its porciue inmates, sug- 

ited the idea of roast pig:—God 

ows how long Apollo might have 
remained without a lyre, if he had not 
diac a snn-shrivolled tortoise ! 
There isa 


poetical grandeur about the 
nuggestive t; 


e of the houp petticont, 
ne represents by the poet from whom 
we have al ly quoted more than 
once. That type, as we haye alrealy 
nid, was no other than the domo of 
St. Paul’s; but we hasten to prescut 
our authority. 


In Anna's duys st last the point was 


Te" fashion's highest pitch our belles at 
tein'd; 
From France they came, and many 2 


foreign shore, 
‘To learn eur arts, who taught us thoirs be- 


fore. 
Love's now the farbolow displays, 
Tyvents Bho feunces, nd relorms ie ates 
Hor bandmaid sisters leave their old abo 
And make this town metropolis of modes. 
‘By faction guided, ladies patch the face, 
And (o the wate now add the twoezor-ease, 
“The pottivont remain'd a point in doubt, 
“TL Wren was fore'd to help our Losutien 
“A Roman cupola he show’d in print, 
“dnd thanoe of medern hoops, they took tho 
Avice 





sieht ltt 
nce of feeling 
Suffolk gentleman of landed pro- 
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: against hoops, when sewn into 
Ee Petticoats, ‘he nevertheless 
eurbs his emotions, and deals with 
the subject analytically. He dis- 
cusses the wearer of hoops under 
the five following beads of—i, as 
merely hoop’; 2, as hoop’d and com- 
ing into a room; 3, as hoop’d and 
actually in a room; 4, as hoop’d and 
in a coach or chair; 5, as hoop’d and. 
in any public assembly, particularl: 
atchurch. Under each of these hoad- 
ings does he follow out the original 
theme, and for tle most. with 
good-humour, Nevertheless his wonted 
eqnanimity deserts him whilst de- 
seribing how at church, one Sunday, 
his poor shins suffered from “those 
al jnalle luops.” This latter re- 
miark deserves more consideration, 
than au inattentive reader would be 
aptto give it. Wo have never putlerod 
iit our own shing, nor can we gather 
that anybody else has thus suttered 
from contact with a Jady’s hoop, in 
the way set forth by the Suffolk gen- 
tleman.* We haye taken some trouble 
to investigate this point, and testi- 
amony is unanimous. One seemingly 
donhtful case we did encounter, An 
elderly gentleman, much addicted 
to the waltz, protested that he 
had suffered in his extremities from 
rough contact with the expansive cir- 
cle. Prosecuting ow inquiries, we 
found the testinony to be untruthful 
and malicious. He had proposed, the 
lady had rejected him; hence his 
spite. Seeing, then, how, the material 
of construction remaining the same, 
the thing constractet, whilst snbyorv- 
ing equally well as in times gone by 
the purposes of the wearer, is ren- 
dered leas noxions, nay, totally inno- 
cent, to what may, with great pro- 
priety, be denominated “the otter 
world,” the contemplative mind will 
perceive in the result another instance 
of progress in the mechanical arta 
towards that far-distant point of com- 
plete perfection which is beyond the 
scope of humanity, alas, but to which 
human aspirations ever tend ! 

Much yet romains to be efforted 
before the hoop can be accepted as 
fulfilling all the requisitions which a 
mind, tempered with a due admixture 
of the msthetic, and the utilitarian 





se etbelens, ladles’ hoops have caused a fow broken logs, and sprained ankles 
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facaltiog sets up as its imaginary 
stands or beau ideal. The problem 
involved is, indeed, not easy. Two 
distinct and opposite desiderata, must 
be held in view. Fire, and water, are 
not more warringly antagonistic than 
rigidity and elasticity ; yeta petticoat 
hoop, to be all that an optimist 
coud desire, should Le endowed with 
both. The ‘highest Purisian genivs 
has not yet found itsclf competent to 
impress the hoop with adaptabil 
to cireumatanves; the quality wh 
above all others comports with th 
genins of free drapery, and which is 
so beautifully manifested iu the crer 
changing folds of textile fubrie, free 
and unconstrained. The Suffolk gen- 
tleman divides “hoop? aumen,” as 
ho irreverently calts them, into butts, 
hhogsheads, barrels, and kilderkins, 
aeoording to their size. MWe do nut 
adopt that nomenclature, of course ; 
but we would, nevertheless, hnmnbly 
express the opinion—not arrived at 
without much scvere reflection —that 
the hoop, of whatever material, and 
whatever size, has never yet been 
mute thoroughly to harmunize with 
nay save the erect position A 
hoop 'd lady” shontd be abvays on her 
Togs; and eveu then, she should not 
be jostled in w crow Not that we 
would anyance the scllish argumont 
set forth by the Snilollk gentleman, 
diven should ladies choose to wow 
trimmings of perforated six-ponuder 
iron balls at the hem of their skirt 
aud men’s shins suileé ever ao mich, 
it would be tho } are andl cut; 
men to sinile ane 7 
tion applies to th 
artistic or .vstt 
nuder certain i 
fair wearor themselves. 

It is not difficult to analyze and act 
forth the elament of beauty on which 
potticoat huops depend for their oftect. 
What particular element, the quality 
which iusonsibly commends itself to 
tho mind of tho artist, is symmetry. 
We have alveacdy seen how hoops, on 
their second advent, were suggested 
by an Italian dome. Let tho fair 
reader put herself the question, then 
—what would she think of a dome 
pushed on one side, made crocked, 
awry? How would the cupola of St. 
Paul's look in this guise? Hidcous, 
detestable! Now we put it to any 
one, rhether in tho ordinary walks 
of life this very similitude of a dome 
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wap 
twisted out of all xymmetzy; is not 
imually by 4 hoop'd 


lady” drawn into close pinquity 
to her partner in ‘the waltz, or even 
in the common act of sitting down? 
To the kneeling position, moreover, 
he rork is uncongenial in a v¢ 
sigh degree. The effect is most ridi- 
vulons, as all who have secn it nust 
ify, it they peak the truth that 
is im_ them. ‘he hoops do not 
lose their symmetry, indeed ; eaeh 
individual hoop still maintains the 
beauty of that most beautiful of all 
curves, the circle; and the aggregate of 
hoopwork represents tho tracery of 
a dome ; but the misery is thi ou 
Jose the notion of knoeling altogether. 
Not a fokl, or bend, or Ww: is 
there, to bespeak such attitude. The 
Judy ‘appears simply to have been 
quate shorter from the kneoa down- 
wird; or, stil] more near the trath 
perhups, the lady’s head and bust, 
convey the notion of having becnstuck 
on to a teleseopo-slide-:notion, and 
squashed together like a shortened 
telescope! Nature, who never does 
things by halves, cornbines particular 
features with particular forms, Tho 
sane nose whose slightest sou 
of heaven-secking aspect woul 
designated “celestial,” if fixed to tho 
countenance of a lady standing five fect 
three, would look pert and vixen-like 
if made the cpincase to astumpy 
person less hy the length of tho 
tibin and sibule, Weeannot goaofully 
inty this aualysis us the merita of the 
kubject demand ; for itis a large andan. 
oxpansive subject. Tho general asser- 
tion must therefore suttico, that no 
lady, however benutiful sho may be 
in her nutural hoight, would look 
well ifshortencd from the knees down- 
ward; no, not oven though a pair of 
pretty feet were appended. — Well, 
with kneeling “toop'd ladies” thus 
it is: They don’t seem to kneel at all. 
By-the-by, we mean no disrespect, 
but a short time back, when a certain 














princely weddit the fai 
Utryot bridemalte was photographed 
in this the kneeling position. 


we laughed at the picture! There are 
certain floral curiosities known to 
ele eg medet the name of rhi- 
zanths, or root flowera, growing im- 
mediately from the souree of their 
nourishment, without any stem. Well, 
on lovking at the photographed bevy 
of kneeling bridcemaids, wo felt juat 


foo 


‘i Sir Stanford Raffles might have 
‘felt when he stumbled for the first 
beer ‘that blooming sonnet ors 

luwer, somo six feet across, the 
“Roffesia Arnoldi” The ioral 
wotion was still further suggested by 
the bouquet which each young lady 
wore upon her head. Verituble human 
Foot-flowers did they scum to be— 
acautiferous rhizeaths! 

Yet, dogpito the facial aud floral 
besuty, both transcendent, the un- 
eongenini hoops bad wrought their 
measure of evil. One cannot analyze 
one’s feelings on the spur of’ the 
ment, We could not 
Something between the rid 
the—no, not the sblin 
wve they were. Ideas of amputation, 
carnayo,desvlation, woundsand- -inoere 
than all, chain-shot, flitted across our 
brain! In short, the fair bridesinaids 
gach scemed to have heen taken two 

















legs shorter! Woe believe the. photo- 
graph in qnestion was uitinately 
withdrawn : all the hotter; it wie a 
inistako. 


And now may we ho pardoned for 
addressing a word or two espuvially 
to the ladies, Soft-hoarted heings ! 
kind and compassionate ones to every 
living thing avtstde the polo af feats 
nine humanity—think, oh! think ot 
the desolation your whiins are vausing 
amongst the poor whales! Whale- 
bone, that before the fashion of your 
hoopa vame in, sold for only £50 a ton, 
sells now for more than £150. Think, 
oh! think of that! Remorsclussly 
chagod from the Greenland and Spitz- 
hergen coasts, whither they used to 
vesort, it is only now in the frozen 
fastnesses of the Polar Seas that poor 
whales can live at peace. Think how 
the giant heurt of a whale must throb 
and flutter when the black hull heaves 











Query woman ?.Printer’s Devil. 
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in view! Think of the death-agonios 
of a whale—of his fountain hlood- 
spouts! To reflect on this persecu- 
tion of whales is enough to fill the 


heart of rongh man with ‘pity, let. 
alone the heart of 5 lady! fariaing 


nobody frum malice prepense, in- 
tertermg with nobody—the great 
whalohone whale only ‘sccks to lead 
a quiet life in the bosom of his family, 
far from the contests and _bickerings 
of man.* A geod and faithful hus- 
hn 4 the entlensin whale—a kind 
and selicitous mother is the lady, 
The type of alt that is mighty and. 
gigantesque in animuted nature, true 
whalebone whales use not th 
like giants. ‘Uo loll on ovcan 
crest, as blue waves ripplo amongst 
crystal battleuenta of salar iee---theed 
is their delight, irs would ie 1 
halcyon Life of it, indeed, but for the 
> man Simple in’ their 
appe , Wades have not even the 
neees ity te lant or scele for fool 
When a whiiebono whale, rousing, 
from his dreatuy shawiors on ecoon 
t, fee” “ness within Lin, 
and thin w dine, he cocks 
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his tail, aps dis Dead, sul. 
down he ‘Then tranquilly 
apeniag bh mouth, v 

tie whalebone frinee from bis upper 













jew, ud leisurely swine along, 
Wherever he goes, eccun delicacies 
shod. Shrimps, cliones, medusa, 


ob other minute tonns of Arotic 
mnie Bio get otangled in tho 
york of the so-called bone. 
he wintle is expectaut, 
and coznizut of ali that goes on, 
ting until the fringe-work of his 
fas has entangled small prey enouszh, 
ne deliberutcly shuts Tis mouth and 
swallows his frugal meal.t Think of 
his anyer and affright when rising to 














+ These remarks chiefly apply to the true whalebouv whale—the Balena Mys- 


ficetus; but in all 
the razor-back. 


bability a similar kind of food, and foeding also, belong to 
'e have chronicled the broad-noxed whalv’s love of herrings 


y—need we sy that they are not to be caught quite as ensily as ehrimps, 
and meduse? In fuct the broed-nosed whale bas to hunt for his dinnur in a more 
partinacious manner than the mysticotus, But then, again, his tastes are more 


exacting ; herrings are bi 
Whale—totally devoid of + 





¢ teeth possessed 
‘of food from that. 





that the 
tiorder: 





decr than shrimps, and meduawe. As for. the sper 
bone as he is.-there is no immediate plea, as wo 
Rave slrosdy mate the reader understand, for intruducing liim into our lucubrativns. 
[en jess, having touched upon him once already, it may be permitted us to 
this animal evidently suggest addition to 

‘siviilar 


of by hie northern congencr. A 


/Wad@tostion ia further carried out by the of the spermaceti w! i 
tacigphh, in polit of thet, to admit the body of m many wharens, thd gullet of the 
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the surface once more the barbe:l 
harpoon sgsails him—or contrivances 
mere horrib! ingenious still; Congreve 
rockets; shalls, charges of Prussic acid. 
enveloped iu gluse cases ! 

Various circumstances gu to prove 
that whales, despite their clumsy 
lock, possoss considerable intelligeuce. 
What their means of intercommuniva. 
tion amongst thomselyes may be, 
course one cannot tell, That tl 
are such means, who can doubt w 
reflects on tho persistent and. 
tinuous manner in which these au 
have now, for upwards of 300 yexts, 
deserted’ seas where they "ace 
abounded. Tho policy niatst hb: 
Dbevome traditional amongst whales to 
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avoid certain seas in which ing 
bat ill-luck befell Shem Hf by some 
agency occult to us—thoug] 

to ‘whalea-—these creatures should 
have become aware of the new in- 
centive to their capture just now, it 
would bea truly heart-rending matter. 
To be conscious of dying in behalf of 
soup, and lamps, leathor-dressing, and 
maghinerys contributing a stray 4 fix- 
buy” to the corset of a fuir one now 
might uot, indecd, hayo 
¢ toa moribund niysticetus, 
till lave been tolerable. 
or the sake of a potticout, 
to knew it-—prok pudor} tho 
thought must be maddening 10 
let 








OUTSIDE A SLAY-GLOUND, 


Paste in a deaultory walk—-think 
img over thit sorrowful problene « 
the workl, how to ake twe end 
mect ; thinking of the glrastty yh 
into which the great and ‘xl: 
dreams of un earlier day Juul dwin- 
ded; pausing moe)uanically ; Look ite 
asubarbun Phys sun. Upon treand 
goon board overhead, I real, “Fernle 

wuse-~—Seninary fur Young Gentle- 
men.” Ferulo Horse! Come back — 
troaping rapidly—-those days when 
the verb) “to love” was taught with 
#@ cane; when wise fables were iw- 
pressed upon any memory ly the 
patent aid of the great Tutor Ferule! 

listers mpon the palm of the xight- 
hand marked iy advance inte Co 
nolius Nepos; aod Vir! lait bare 
my back. I was not spoiled by the 
niggardiiness of ‘Tutor Ferule. I have 
met since those happy days the ver 
determined divine who directed Tut 
Ferule for my especin? ‘be it—aet 
him fave to-face—looked boldly into 
his eye, ond held wy opinions firmly 
against his. I had not quite forgot- 
ten the dictatorship hv had once held 
over me. I am not unforgiving, but 
I atili felt a faint smarting, and could 
not muchlike the reverend gentleman. 



























I momalized to myself over Tutor 
Ferule, and came toa most unfriendly 
verdict on him, I said he hal done 
nuich to harden the feclings of chil- 
Qron-—to create nul men therefore, I 
sid that it had been well for all of us 
bat Mr, Rarey appeared long since in 
the school-rooi isstewl ofthe ntable. 
At ten guineas per pupil, be might 
ave tansht tutorsthosecretof govern- 













jag chil is well ws lhorsos—hy 
kindness. night have told them 
tO yy boy gently ; to put 





him on tho lead; to be quict and kind 
with him, and so conquer his tinddity, 

the boy wppear restive, and in- 
nied to rebel, die might be softened by 
talking quictly—very quietly to _hixn, 

By degrees the sehool-room Rarey 
would gain au ascendancy over the 
hoy; the child's heart would be touch- 
ed, and he would follow his master 
most cheerfully, ‘This Rarey doctrine 
taught in school-roome, might bring 
a goodly fortune to a bold professor. 

, Would that it were already estab- 
lished in every achool throughout 
England ! is » wish I cannot suppreas, 
as idly leaning against the postern, 
Tlook into the play-ground of Feralé 
House. Here are more than “four- 





true whalel hale is hardly ough to admit ’e fist, Nevertheless, 
So tas ao chearvation has gone. shevyanda of the wpetin whale senn prey bem 
bos tare geuae f waatenace appedee to be whet the, wells varia 


hite 


wi 
but ina general way, his chief sustenance appeare to be what : 
Snort of ost medusa. 2 
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jand-twenty happ: ” out of school 
ac ala eh ‘the cane, forthe 
moment. . Here are some of kind Tom 
Hood's “troutlets in a pool :” here, 
$00, are older boys, with just a touch 
of the world chilling them. To chaffer 
over cherries ; to vend conqucrors, 
who are simply hard chestnuts ; to 
take in little boys; to advance pockot- 
money uguriously ; here are the play- 
ground activities. Ferule House 
must be a commercial acadamy, for 
Bt it even masticated india-rubbor 
has its market price, and the relative 
top, and a 





Tittle republic of the pts 
governed, too, hy laws that ust 
respected. Hewould be a bold citizen. 
who should “knuckle down” here, 
when marbles were out. There is a 
rede chivalry within this narrow 
‘bound. Every citizen who wishes to 
indulge in a refroshing bout of. finti- 
cuffa, 18 warned that he must hit one 
of his own size. J lean against the 
postern; and cyen with the memory 
of the Ferule before me, long to be a 
boy once more. Happily would I 
replace the sovercigns in my pocket 
for the damp whipcord, the 1 
boxer, and the cloguent Jew’s-harp [ 
once carried there. There is not a 
spook, alas! upon my shirt-front; but, 
oh! that it were atained with the 
Fptetul cherries of the black heart ! 

have creditorsto dun me ; but they 
are even more tyrannous tlian was 
Big Collins, who threatencd to thrash 
me when I would not go on his meau 
and dirty errands. Therefore, come, 
Collins, and pall my ears once more, 
and eat the better part of the cake 
my dear mother Il send ine to- 
morrow, 

The boys are looking wistfully at 
mo as TI stand oe the Free aide fed 
play-groun: |, and_ woul out here, 
in my shoes. Why will the ycars fly 
sogently § ‘How far are next holidays 

3 and how many long and dreary 
quarters to be got through before 
school is done with, and whiskers 
spect Yap eee will be no tutor 

ive enta ; no com 
ret ment st cht. ’' The peeni 
“be Jong enough for any indulgence at 
the oook’s ; a cigar-case will 
‘vedo the ant packet | Days of in- 
fintte thesa be! And these 
wl ae they watch me leaning 

a ‘poster, long, I eay, to. be 
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in my shoes. 1, too, would bein theirs. 
Ay, within that bound of pleasure, 
wi coke snd apple woman 
appears on -holidaya; where 
pocket-money ia limited to one shit: 
ling weekly; and over the merriment 
of which a sad tutor looks. But so 
the world runs. The man of sixty, 
his thousands garnered in the ban 
antl his very old_crusted port upon 
the table, would gladly close tho 
banker's account, return to the pint 
of beer, and be beggarly twenty-one 
again. And so we look backwards 
and forwards, to the pust and the 
future, and the least enjoyed part of 
our life in the present. What we aro 
going to have, and what we have hud, 
coneem ws and give us enjoyment; 
what we have is of little importance, 
aa Act in the } 
“ Act in the living prosont 

SHoart within, and God oohends™ 
is the right thing. And the way to 
show that this ix right, is to prove 
that the past and the future, which 
we enjoy 60 ninch, are made of the 
prosent. To-day has been anticipated 
years ago. It rains. The east wind. 
chills my hones. By to-day’s post 
gloomy news have reached me: my 
pet pony died this morning—nny little 

y is florid with the searlet-fovor; 

but I have enjoyed to-day more than 
@ yoar agv, and when it has faded 
into_the past I shall enjoy it again; 
for I shall sit mo down alone some 
bright afternoon, ovor my wine, and 
plume myself with the very fino 
feathers, which it will appear to me, 
Tlaid uponthisday, Ishall address 
mypelf, saying:—“" ‘That was Christian 
piitosophy ~ you, when 1 the post 
rouglt you gloomy news, telling you 
that your dear friond had deceived 
you; hul gone abroad, leaving you to 
pay a heavy sum _as his surety ; and 
ion throw your old shoe after the de- 
it quent, paid the money, and pitied 
the defaulter. That was fortitude, 
when you braved the east wind—you, 
rheumatic subject—to keepa dinner 
appointment ten miles from your 

ie. That was manly, when, as 
Zou Neve writing to the friend who 
had deceived you, and your little boy 
interrupted you, bouncing into the 
room, for the fourth time, against your 
expreas commands, and your hand’ Was 
raised to strike him; when. jet 

‘hand fall froe of “his noble little 
Tosa, and took his ruddy cheeks be- 
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‘tween your hands, and, kissing him, 
bade hin: remember your i junctions.” 
And I shall be proud to acknowledge 
that the dear little fellow nover inter- 
rupted me again; that I could hear 
hia cheery voice outside my door, re- 

essing the titters of his sister: for 

bad touched his heart: and it was 
full when, my work over, he bounded 
down the garden, and nsked, with a 
louk of sly triumph, whether he had 
interrupted me again. 

Come, sit upon my knee, dear boy ; 
fumble idly about my cliain and scals ; 
lift the watch tenderly to that greedy 
Tittle car of yours. you shall not, 
go to Fernie House, T have leaned 
jong ngainst that poatorn; anc you 
shall liston to what ran through ‘my 
brain there. You shalt come with 
me far from Ferule Academy ; past 
prim terraces and hundreds of semi- 
detached villas, with Ixhurmme and 
Tilao before them, where gentility 
nicely traces the lines hetween tho 
peoplo whe may he met aud tho people 
who may not be met; to where the 
shops tuke the place of villas ; where 
tho whirl of trade rattles through the 
streets; where te pavements are 
thronged with serious-looking pcople 
—worshippers of the wiut, or gaunt 
soldiers of that dismal army which 
Keeps np an incessant battle aguinet 
the Jenu giunt, Munger. Wo stride 
rapidly forward, down fashionable 
thoroughfares; past Hnes of enrringes, 
That little oll gentleman is the 
Karl of Fairtield; and that splendid 
saffron chariot is his. That exquisite, 
in the yellow gloves, is the great 
radical, Whelks. But, trip along; we 
are going fur castward. Brough the 
dingy city; under the shudow of 
black Newgate ; past that little ebon 
door in the high wall, whereof you 
shall learn more in due time. The 
way to Whitechapel is not lengthy. 
‘Down alleys and lanes, where millions 
are made in dirty offices, we pass to 
8 great highwoy of poverty. Courts 
meander from its contre on all sides. 
Let us pause here, dear child. It is 
well that you should soe these things. 
_ us now glance up all the Hehe 

‘a may just distinguish ao i 
moving amid the fog and dirt. Shaill 











ones ‘eome Hs ee el foul crevices, 
fou remember, 7 t ‘ime play- 
around of Ferule Hise with tha vest 


ahed in the.corner, for wet weather ; 
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the gymnastic poles and bars, the 
$e Sir and the well-drained und, 
‘Well, that dusty loathsome 


ley you- 
der, where little black objecta flitabout. 
in the brown fog, that is a White- 
chapel play-ground. A little nearer. 
Tam almost ashamed to let the poor 
young fellows see the carnation upon 
our plump cheek. But they will 
Teraly envy you. To them this court, 
with its pools of dirty water, cast from 
washerwomen’s tuba, bestrewn with 
rotting eabbage-leaves and straw from 
costermongers’ barrows, and nameless 
filth, and air so poisoned that you 
and I can hardly bear it for a few 
nioments -— this pestilent crevice, 
flanked by black houses, where di- 
shevelled wowen are lounging, and 
where broken windows are stuffed 
with foul rage—is to these hoarse- 
voiced, bony boys arighthappy spot. I 
ain not certain that they would fer 
the play-ground of Ferule House. 
The cleanliness would embarrass. 
They are will as any hare. | Remark 
how they weasure us with their 
wicked little cyes as we watch them, 
Howthey nestle in groups to exchange 
kul jokes of unintelligible slang, at 
our expense. They are not certain 
that our errand hero is to their ad- 
vantaze, Do you sce the greasy curls 
upon the cheeks of some? pond. 
upon it these young gentlemen are 
known to the ut there are 
younger loys hove who look innocent. 
still, There is a group yonder. They 
lrave paused a ume of hopscotch, 
and are listening to the story of a 
tall, spare youth, hxbited im cordu- 
roys, aud crowned with a brown cloth 
eap, the peak of which he 9 to 
wear for the protection of his left 
car, directly over which it is jauntily 
cocked. A very sad story is that 
little group enjoying. That boy in 
the brown cap has been in prison nine 
times. He is now a very wicked 
lad, indeed. His father tried a year 
hack to get him admitted into the 
Home-in-the-East Reformatory, but 
felled Ho is, ineorrigible—a > my 
dear boy, ineorri and heis 
fourteen ofd. 4 intend to cake 
at length of that Home-in-the-East 
some day. I have a vast for 
tho authors of that noble institution ; 
ask myself very often how’ it is 


a 
that people who can give handreds 
to build fine ‘architectural wings to 
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poppitals, ean afford so little for its 
aly ork # | Bat let_ ua still watch 
the dingy sy before us. ; 
A-wish I might seize that boy in 
the brown cap, by the collar of his 
jacket, and drag him fram the anidst 
of the poor little fellows to whom he 
isa-horo, His cxploity, as he do- 
scribes them to lis ragyed andience, 
excite their wonder, sul provoko their 
jealousy. Many of the little listeners 
are, strangers to a prison—are the 
Juckless children of poverty. Cone 
close, boy of mine, and fcarn how 
small is the chanco these wild uatives 
of the guttor have, of kecping clear af 
sin. ‘ost of them are children 
without parenta, or with one parent 
and a step-parent, or of mothers whe 
have lost their ds ;* or the 
shurp ueceasities of the world leads 
their protectors from home through- 
out the day. Poep, boy, into these 
dark parlours and cellars iu the court : 
they ure desolate, suve where here a 
Jonely baby pules; or thee, hollow- 
eyed little fellows whimyn 1, the lock 
turned upon them till mc ther ehail 
yoturn. Terrible is this }- ueli 
thia ioprisonment! Ws 
stories of children roaste« 
their lonely rooms, while their mother 
was abroad charing; we know--aisl 
kuow. with a hewct-ache—the sonl- 
woarincas this long restraint yives to 
childhood ; how it deforms and 
snatches ficsh from limbs that should 
be round and pulpy. Still a 
we ponder long before we un) 
these doors, Here, at least, the litt! 
ymisoners are secure from the con- 
tamination of the court; here their 
wonder and cuvy are wot excited 1s 
the daring exploits of little thievi 
neighbows. It is a sad childhood 
which they are passing; but there is 
achance for them. Ifthe fevers of the 
court spare them---if a wother’s or a 
father’s care protects them through the 
stumbling years of adolosceuce—they 
may become honest working folk, and 
aagely spend their time till death shall 
his kingship over thei. They 
peer.now through the cobwebs about 
‘tthe windowsof their prisons,and watch 






















of the Home-in-the-East 


Outside a Play-ground. 


{Nov. 


the progress. of tch—the vary- 
ing fortames of the free players at 
pit ch-and toes, and would Eve much. 
ey possessed an: ol 
this noth company without. ut, hard. 
a8 it is to see the young fellows impri- 
soned at home, it is purely ler 
watch calmly this public play-ground, 
garnished with stinking pools of water 
and heaps of decaying rubbish, where 
precocious thieves hob-and-nob with 
Innocent children, My dear boy, 
standing at my side, a5 I look into 
your ive eyes, avd’ seo how bolily 
and frankly they meet mine, as I fool 
your lite hand, warm und soft, mov- 
Jug in my palm dke a bird in its nest— 
ew, 1 think, all that you think 
and feel. How soft your heart is, 
and how free from evil, your soul, 
But I shall say to you, intimate as I 
ain with the nobility of your child’s 
you, tvo, would lose the graces 
ney, learn that hang-dtog took, 
r ‘ate those greesy curls upon the 
cheek, und presently dip felonious fin- 
wers into the pockets of curcless pas- 
gengers-—were | suddenly to relinquish 
any bold of you, aud leave you to this 
most vivious company, in this pesti- 
Jent court, You have slight reason : 
as yot your iuspulses aro good; and so 
were the impulses of theso muddy, 
ragged little outcasts. This bad boy 
in the lvown equ appeals to that 
carn of danger in his waulienco, which 
is a boy’s virtue everywhere. He 
knows: that here is las stronghold 
upon them. He recounts the dau- 
gers he hay inenrred ; the pursuits he 
has beffied, the prizes he has won, 
the applause from pals which he has 
commanded He is pouring poisoned 
honey into the ews about him. He 
is performing, in a childish way, the 
part Sir E, Lytton aud Mr, Harrison 
Ainsworth have performed in “ Paul 
Clifford” and “Jack Sheppard.” He 
is presentiug knavery iv a chivalrous 
form; making the pickpocket, in tho 
naitow understanding of his young 
audience, a hero. Let the incredulous 
", Whio has done me the honour to 
follow my pen thus far, and who halts 
here, deeming the picture overdrawn, 















"y, it ts stated that of a8 


Inthe pport Beformator; 
‘boyn admitted in Ld months (the period enrbraced in the report), the history. of 62 


waggiven. Of 


these 14 wore orphans, 12-hed no mothers, 11 father, 8 had 
‘abop-parente, and 17 both parents living. _ - i 
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vonsult any penologist to whom he 
yy have access, or any look treat- 
of crime from a observation, 
end he will learn that the course of 
juvenile depravity rans as I have here 
described it. The little novice has 
had his courage challenged, and is a 
bolder depredator, while bis noviciute 
lasta, than his seducer, Tho novice 
becomes the “wire ;” the tempter, 
taught caution by oxperionce, jerform 
the less hazardous part of “cover.” 
And here Brown-cap in propar' 
“wires.” If he can real, he 
presently hold some eager little e: 
while he peruses Mr. Harrison Aji 
worth’s “Jack Sheppard.” He 
dub the boldest of his {i 
akin; and Blucskin will 
Dis ’prentice hand ata pie-chop. 
him succeed, and he shall be | 
with pniises’ by 1: ; he 
take preverdence of the more timer 
young vavabonda of this court. Pre- 
woutly the prison aud the poral servi- 
tude! The Reformatory i: the only 
hope that Jies between liu und trane- 
portation.* 
_ But hoya mustand will play. [fthey 
inhabit ecllars or roons no hurger thin 
euphourds, in the contre of cruwded 
neighbourlouds—they will out to the 
noareat yard ot court; and thore eresie: 
their rivalries, settle their disites, 
play their gamer of skill. 
he securely shut up, 
ticed—Imt the majo mepe fre 
the cellar to the stre Nor int the 
way of driving these ucchins hefore 
the police, are they to be atiucked. 
‘Vheir iron hoops may be wrenched 
from their grusp; theur marbles may 
be ruthlessly kicked from the jave- 
mont; their chalk tines, for hopscotch, 
may be trampled aud obliterated un- 
der foot ;—but the policeman turns 
the corner, amt the wild dogs are at. 
itagnin. ‘The risk adds to the flavour 
of the game. Tue little girls still 
ait in dirty door-ways, nursing flabby 
babies with bulgin forcheass, listea- 
ing to the coarse jokes of the wicked 
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the illicit pitch-nnd-toss still 
the cork merchant. The passenger 










































a demand upon the euergics of asks, 


"During the fifteen months, incladed 
Reformatory. 85 boys had left ‘the Home: 
‘probation, and 9 after; 12 bad left 


Gutside a Play-ground. 


‘voluntarily ; 3 been dismissed 
and 3 in the workhouse. 37 Boys had thus left the 
which were not encouraging, but over which the 


665. 


ia atill compelled’ to dodge here and 
there, in the narrow by- the cen- 
tre of & at puss-in-the-corner ! 
Grows o Joughiny rogues still ‘over 
about gin-palace doors, to enjoy 
Tnaten dy ait of father, or mother, or 
neighbour, rolling home full of the 
“cream of the valley” and thecream of 
oaths, Urchin noses aro still finttened 
aguiust steaming cook-shops; and iteh- 
ing fingers still tempted to their first 
felony, by the attractions of plum- 
dui.” The exposed fatty-cake still 
? ts lovers te their virgin crime, 

We linger here still, thmking the 
eal problem over, I ‘and my boy. 
Tere ave schools by the dozen around; 
Jive ure refurmatories. But the 
formatory is ouly the moral hospita 
let some good mau and true, show wa 
the thing that shall lessen the nun- 
hor utionts, 

A right, good carnest gentleman is 
at ourside. The reader should know 
him, and give him a hearty shake of 
the hand. We present the Roverent! 
Davi Laing, a most Christian fon 
tleman, who hiseomprehended ng tly 
the duties of his profession, and, has 
Ahoven Tis field of usefil activity 
mong the poor, Among the poor; 
hy pallets in Jeriz—where the world 
hus no applause: to give—-where the 
one. but most delightful rewarl, is, 
the ienkiul eye of the misernble 
creature that livs there, fn the midst 
the poor, where the wir is laden 
«foul smetls, aid all is dirt, and 
guitoy, and diseaye, Lovking upon 
wasted Tins, and hollow cheeks, anil 
sunken eyes. Listening to terrible 
ies, toll hy faint and filing voices, 
and often doing a 
service only te reap them. It is hard. 
work, and wants s fervent and con- 
stant soul! 

Mr. Laing stands at ourelbow. He 
has watched these gutherings of boys, 
in vourts and alleys, for play-grounds; 
he hus seen Yours soul Soiled and 
Jost; watched reformatories, and at- 
tended schools. And the source of 
the evil has not been touched. He 
why not have pure. play- 
grounds? Why not, in these narrow 




























in the Report on the Home-in-the-Eaat 
3; of whom 16 had absconded before the 


; 1 put in prison; 
Goumittee bad no control, 


; cap 
+ from’ children; and give 
the olpr! Ing of ihe needy, broad 
where may partially re- 
coer from ‘the lose ‘ntinosphere of 
the native ret, in comparatively 
pure airt being, necording to 
jean Paul, the first poetry of the hu- 
ing, why nut suatch these 
children of the gutter from the pollu- 
tion of the stresta, and let them have 
thoir pootry too? = Dozens of gentle- 
men, and gentlemen of influence he it 
known, reiterate the question. Here 
is a right happy notion—here is a 
drive at the root of the cvil; some- 
thing that iay tend to make refor- 
matories less necessary than they are 
-ground aud General 
Recreation Society springs into oxixt- 
ence. The idea is too good a une to be 
trifled with. “The streets of London,” 
say the committee, “and of other largo 
towns throughout tho kingdom, are 
said to victiins for every 
variety of temptation 3 and tho ex- 
ince of daily life will evidence 
ow great are the bodily evils which 
arive to the childron of our poor, from 
the necessity which now exists for 
their playing in crowded thorough- 
fares, ind play they must—somewhere. 
in the most dense neighbour- 
hoods it is ible to make arrango- 
ments for the present, with the hope 
that changes of site and trunsfers of 
property, may aftord better opportuni- 
tios in the future, Refnyes and ro- 
formatories aro the Christian care of 
our time. This society designs pre- 
ion, and trusts to obviate, in many 
cases, necessity for reform.” 
Right plainly and logically put. We 
Jeanine against the 
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have remarl 
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Ontsids a Plag-grownd: 


Bilev- 
and bad alikce—play. : Now, it is as 
mach a part of education to P 
as to learn well On this Mr. 
Oharies Dickens ssid, at the fes- 
tival dinner of the Play-g i 
(for it has had its dinner, being an 
begin with if ) 

with chi 

28 children; and I confine my- 
self to children to-night, oeause the 
child is father of the man. Some 
majestic minds out of doors may, for 
any thing I know, and certainly for 
any thing I care, consider it a very 
humdrum and low proceoding to stop, 
in a comitry full of steani-engines, 
power-looma, big ships, menster mor- 
fara, wad great gune of all sorts, to 
consider where the children are to 
play. Nevertheless, I know that the 
question is a very kind one, aud a 
very necessary one. The surgeon and 
the recruiting scrgcant will tell you, 
with great emphasis, that tho chil- 
dren's play is of immense importance 
to a comunity, in the developmant 
of bodies; and the clergyman, the 
schoolmaster, and the moral philoso- 


pher, in al] degrees, will tell you, with 
no Jess emphasis, that the children’s 
play is of great importance to @ gom- 
munity, in the development of minds, 
T venture to assert that there can be 
no physical health without. play ; that 
there cau be no efficient and satists 
tory work without play; that there 
can be no sound and wholesomo 
thought without play. A country 
full of dismal little old men und wo- 
1aen, who hud never played, would bo 
im & mighty bad way in j and you 
may depend upon it, that without 
play, and good play too, those power- 
ful Singlish cheers which have driven. 
the sand of Asia before them, and 
mude the very conan shale, gear 
degenerate intoa puling whisper, 
would be the most coneolatory sound 
that can possibly be conceived, to all 
the foranta on the foce of the sarth,t 
2 -ground, a8 a 
constituted, Brown-cap I to be 
a thief. It was impossible to 
him from ing; and consequentiy 
Iimpossitle, to hold him aloof from 
thieves, He companions are 
the cutcaat children with which our 
reformatories have todeal. Hvis the : 
frait grown in a London a 





Mr. wisely -says, keep the: 
ryt em eos a 


1868.) 
i jealously. Let poor people, com- 
to ‘be: from he be E 
their children are zt 
other raga children, in a dry and 
open 6} off from Brown-cap 
and kis pala ‘The {dee is so happy 
that dozens of busy little writers take 
it up to enlarge and develop it. 
‘Smithfield’ cries one, ‘would make 
& magnificent contral play-ground for 
poor children ? 

T should be glad to take my boy hy 
the jiand on next mur, antl: 
passing fowgate on the right, 
turn round St. Sepulcbre’s, only to 
bear the hearty shouts of a thousand 
happy children. I should delight to 
Bec ffrents flying in the air ; rounders 
in fall play; hopseotch traced npon 

the ground; prisoner's bar testing the 
shoulders adventurous combat- 
ants, I should he pleased to see every 
kind of gymnastic exercise going for- 
ward in the middle of the ground: 
swinging, climbing, dumh-bell prac- 
tice! I should keenly relish uny skill 
displayed in knuckling down; any 

ry achieved by a box-woud ovcr 


muy eyes, would 
stones : eet music, the tinkliny 
of the Jew’s-harp!—-while leap-frag 
would send_ the biood bounding 
through me, I know. ‘here is soine- 
thing greatly merry—~something bold, 
active, English, in lenp-frog. I tried 
it only recently ; but the boys laughed. 
No; it must be given up with jackets, 
‘e have wandered rapidly from 
Whitechapel, or have been carried 
away by . Laing. We are now 
peering through imaginary rails into 
an imaginary Biey;eroand: We have 
pled Smithfield with the ghosts of 
Pappy little children. We have been 
counting the number of heads that 
have been saved here already from 
the contamination of the penny gait. 
‘We have been aaying to ourselves— 
now here is the proper adjunct of the 
ragged schools. Here children of the 
very poor, their Icssons over, are 
thrown among children of their own 
clase, and kept clear of little thieves, 
And why not?) Why not carry tho 
feeward ito B ten why nt ant 
3 ublin; why n: 

Pr Eitboah oat Gieecoe Why 
not on fine evenings too, throw open 
¢begreen enclosures of our squares 
4he children: of thepoor? A lover 
P May Laing’s idea, points to Lin- 
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certain the 
with 





ting cabbage-leaves ; 
ted pair, scraping mud to; 


oysters bell In alleys ardly wide 
enough for the passenger 
his arms, amid costermongere’ bar. 
rows, quarrclling women, beggare, and 
thieves, lie, rolling about, buried in 
dirt, and poisoned by fetid exhala- 
tions, the still honest children of the 
yery poor. The lover of Mr. Laing’s 
idea points to Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
He says :-—“ Having tho entrée of the 
gardens for myself and children, no 
selfish motive actuates me in pleading 
for the exchided ones, whom I daily 
Bee eyeing 80 wistfidly the cool green 
award, which their fect may never 
touch, My daily walks are among 
the overcrowded purlicus of Clare- 
market 5 up, close vourts, aan a 
and the young lan, au 
sfeken for the Want of a breath of 
fresh, pure air; where no sunbeams 
ever find thoir way iw, to lighton the 
dismal back parlours and damp cel- 
Jars; where the aspect of a clear blue 
sky isonly known ofby hearsay ;—from 
these wretched abodes I turn some- 
times to the gardens, but have not tho 
heart to enter. It seems almost ain- 
ful to partake merely for enjoyment’a 
sake, of that which would be'actual 
life to my poorer excluded brethren, 
and which would be so frealy accorded 
to them in every continental city.” 
Then asks this tender-hearted letter- 
writer—“To obviate the possibility 
of any annoyance to the gentlemen 
oh garde : might th at bo opened 
he lens, mi, ne opened 
after the Law carte ate closed—say, 
from four to six in winter, from five 
to eight in summer?” We our 
fret friend by the hand, and say to 
im that surely there will be.no op- 
Pomente to his scheme or Proposition, 
le laughs incredulously. + it~ 
plicity amuses him. . Why, hasnot re- 








“ton: elect foie: $ Tothem the then, as I linger to 
y an ore at ha hand sible sofort 
EO .80 aang about the end filth 

pee steel = ieee hair 

mit 
over theapl ashboard of his and.cannot, for the life of 

Peet re Sede my un aad stand the soul of that har naan 
to the like of us, who bcs hae the talker in the gig yonder. Shall Idrag 
woos of the very ‘e ask his him from his genteel eminenos 


name she disoovers rans initinle—F. 3, 


“aqme sixty people hereabouts pay 
from £8 to #13 yearly for the pe 
lege of using these gardens, and they 
thew their rights with Deighbours, 
‘respectable people, During 
the wor! folks’ ‘binershowr, the 
square swarms with boys employed 
in the neighbouring factories, and 
their_lan: ig so very indecent, 
that I, an of or equally genteel resi- 
dents, have been compe! cd to change 
my room. What! would you admit 
thee Tagan toed awardthat 
now pressed e foot of people 
moving in ighly: the foot of peal 
do and f tility will Jeare then 
sar cannot ibly 
eet to hob-and-nob with tag. 
ragand bob-iail’ Admit those ‘raga- 
” and some compensation must 
te to tho householders round 
about.” 


Here is the old experience ! 
Moat determined is the ik of our 
friend, in the gig. “ 2, 20,” 
he mutiers; “Mr. Laing may teke his 
ragamutiing elsewhero, In regions 
nacted to the law there may be no 
merry voices of en. Itia in no 
way the business of lawyers to be 
parties to. extra it experiments 
with little criminals; their business 
ia to prosecute them -on the part of 
the Crown, or defend them if their 
friends con scrape few sovercigns 


together, when they have ripened into 
burglars.” Still, as 1 among the 
Isares ft Leet thn Fielda, “over 


emerald grass, following the wind- 
ie of the neat patha, and aad preathe 
“the, cool air of the broad shade; and 






under 
[Saget mney and hold his stolid 
where his cyes may have.s fair 
view of the misery he dooms atill a 
take its airing in a gutter—to 
amid the rotting refuse of 9 mar! 
His son, I learn, is at Ferulo la 
and avery tyrant there. Shall I strive 
to paint, Th the father’s instruction, 
the chances of his boy, in opposition 
to Td chances of a costermonger’s 
rat # 
wets word shall I waste upon him. 
ope ys £12 per anni for the use 
a the Fields, and he will have his 
money's worth, Perhaps the swectost 
port of its worth is the refreshing 
wvledge that there are pale faces 
peoping ‘by hundreds very wistfully 
Into the enc lsare 7 ei ae has tho 
open sexune.” But happily we 
afford to leave him perobed i 4 shin 
for there are itt England thousan 
of good and carnest ercaturos who 
will respond heartily to Mr. Laing’s 
“p ppeal. The Pluy-ground Society 
ices, 17, Bull and Mouth-street, 
st. Martin’s-lo-Grand, London) has 
an assured success. Yes, boy of mine 
—bright-eyed young fellow, who haye 
followed me woudering)y through this 
Tittle play. nnd pilgrimage of mine— 
¢ it my business to teach 
you, even before Virgil, that your 
position i is one of luck. Hence may 
enliven your pity for the luckless. 
Heneo may 1 nano day stand ve 
you heforo a guarded play-ground for 
r saarohiy and beat you talk 
indly— growa 9 man—to the 
ie fl 4 Ra wi remember the 
ol ‘itechay play: ms, Ah 
the contrast. trast hall P bes pomfurt to 
you. 
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Tue kindly capt by which. the 
beathen have caght us to say nothing 
‘but-good of the dead, cannot be ex- 


tended ta those who while dead atill 
For the writer whose works 
remain a curse to countless readers, 
charity pleads in vain. Death may 
not dus to tho shameless sclfish- 
ness of Rousseau, the ribald seepti- 
ciara of Voltaire, the licentious senti- 
mentalism of Byron. But the critie 
claima moro than the right to pass 
sentence on great offonders like these : 
he holds it his duty to arraign cvery 
man whose written words have in- 
fluenced his contemporaries, or which 
continue to influence posterity; srt 
though the earth may Jong have clowed 
over the head of such, and a past 
generation have sprinkled the yen 
rave wt the solemn sound of “ashes 
ashos, dust to dust,” the eritic sum- 
mona the dead man from his rest 
condemus biin for all that he has sui¢ 
amias, or, more liwppily, commends 
him. for every truc und noble word 
‘that bo has 9) 


On. 
The award of praise or blame hus sul 


double weight when meted to those 
who can no longer rejvice in the one or 
dread the other. The sentonco comes 
‘with double import when spoken from 
the little mounil of earth that covers 
the now silent hand and brain: con- 
dernations then src deepened into 
warnings, praise becomes a heartfelt 
thanksgiving to tho Most High for 
all Hia “servants doparted this lite 
in Bis ian at foat by th 
*. Standi aga we do, the ve 
of ono whose frisndship ‘we not it 
since shared, it is with a two-fol 
emotion that we turn to the writings 
which Mr. Vanghan has left behind 
him. Gratitude for what he has writ- 
ten is sadly mingled with sorrow that 
time was a0 short, his worka so 
when compared with what they 
it have been had length of days 
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o Contribution 
‘Bidbert Alfred Vaughan, 2.2. In 2 vols. London 


‘the Re tobert Ai Va 
ie Rev. Ri 7 Alfred 


Deon allotted him. Mournfally the 
father writes in the preliminary me- 
moir — 

“It was not, I unnatural for 
me to have thought that should any 
thing In my own somewhat laborious 
life be deemed worthy of a record, the 
hand now cold and still, but which hed 


so often gmided the pen at my sugges- 
tion, Thave beek the hand to per- 
form that piece of service, But the 
Supreme Wil haa not so determined. 


It is left tu the father to tell the story 
of the aon, and to do what may be done 
towards rendering a life once $0 rich in 
promise, but which has proved so brief, 
ae influential as may be.'* 


The lvading facts of Mr. Vaughan’s’! 
not very eventful career are soon told 7" 
Ho was born at 
Ho was educated at first at h 
his Gainer a hbrae 

the sect longres jos 
nist nnd better known to theif 9? 
world us the editor of the Ablood 
Quarterly Review, aod the aut and 
soveral svholarlike works, Alff¢ stro; 





lege, Londou, and while aty 











Worcester in 1862 2s 
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or of 
‘ed waa 


jnently sent, to Univerrsnt t fikArs 
. t 


ler 


s8cond 


twenty years of aye, came 0°3 ‘gna? for his 


clapaic in the cxuninationga, 





B.A. degree. At this time het wag} lge 
much in Yersifying ; but hisgn tole of the 
© 


thongh far whove ti 
myriad rhymes which daily" 
from the press, 
of his efforts. Called upon to choosd. 
his path in Life, he determined to fol- * 
low his father’s steps, and become 
a . He first spent three yeara 
at the Lancashire Independent Ool-. 
Jege. Dr. Sangin then took she botd 
nit wise measure of sending his son 
to a German university, in order that, 
he might there become thoroughly 
thology ent rhe perce of 
theology a losopl en Mpring- 
ing up with such abundance in that 
system-producing country. Halle waa 


‘Edited with a Menioir 
don: J. W. Parker and 
fo the History of Religious Opinio. Ry 





averugy, hat rgvarn 
are the least hagent “OY 
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the the university selected, and here the 

d the sucioty of Pro- 
nat luck and cae UP 
his return to 


owes to fo Aogiand be whom he Became oe 
afterwards married, and having made 
grand tour with his father, he 
ri 1848, the assistant mimis- 
6 well-known aril yvouerable 
Jay, then in the eighticth 
Pav Wilien 3 Bet, and ucarly the sixtieth 
of his ite. During bis reaidenco 
in ‘Mx. Vaughan wrote some of 
those papers ‘which appeared from 
time to time in the Jtrittsh Quarterly 
Review, and what with preaching and. 
authonthip found. plenty of demands 
upon, hia tine. In 1450 he ieft the 
‘but somewhat sleepy “Queen. 
oft aa ‘for Birmingham, where he 
became sole minister toa vongresation 
tt ofsome 1,200 people, If Mr, Vanghan 
thehad worked hurd at Both, iy Ute at 
dewsirming! sham Was still more bay. Bo- 
my ‘es writing for the Review, le com- 
{bevhnoed gw thering material, fur the 
ip now- et which, if we mistake 
‘woving.ne hoa won for himself an en- 
name The feed cleamess of 
a fours with the 1 Ny tied” cia- 
}onCe athe difficalty which its author 
buave found in rendering the 
obacure 40 yin and 
ae mi “Ne the crentest part of his 
bout” is the making hitaself on 
Here is ci with the Old (eruan, the 
Mont_ dotet, wish, and the Italian 
friond, porq ‘To tho student who hud 
ho inuittersbtained clamsical Lonors, and 
rogamutiis thoroughly acqauinted with 
sacred crn Gorman ant French, the mere 
mor} of mastering these languages wonld 
~ be nothi that of mastering the 
idean of tows who had written in 
them Mr. Vaughan himself wax 
sometimes appalled at the work which 
ho hed yaiertaken, Ho would pers 
wn back, 1A apent av 
xouch time on his cele felt that. 
he ought to avers, At the close 
of 185. bis hea 
‘been ro! 
nosth these ‘aaild tas 
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this medtoat 
? writes Dr. Vs 


frat rome ae 


to be passing away 
ehcrished through a ae ‘fal ropes a 
faded flower. Untrathfulncss seemed to 
have come into the memories of tho 
; the visions of the fature vaniahed. 
void da heart-sickneas such 
as men do not put into words, But the 
son did not charge God fovlishly, and I 
trust the father did not, We had both 
been made to know in whom wo had 
delioved,”” 
For a time the patient seemod to 
mally, Hc emnpleted the publication 
of his “Honm with the fyidaes Ju in 
1¢56. At thin time, too, 
house in London, and devoted Linwelf 
to literature. During the summer of 
1657 he apeut a few weeks in Ger- 
many, Shortly after his return to 
Enuland there came snd tidings from 
Tadta to darken his heart, ib 
ther in-law had been murdered at 
Bareilly ; his two pistera, corned for 
the the pment seemed only too likely to 
the nevé viclime A fresh attnok 
¥ luemorrhage was followed by in- 
crensed prostration, and on the 26th 
ome the worn-out sufferer sunk to 








*Galleduponto point the ioral of thin 
mournfully short history, wo would 
warn the student against o thriftloss 
expenditare of his powers, There are 
limita even to the zenditiranos of a Her- 
cules; and we who are by no means 
Herculean, by poor soe, 3 ra ptic 
creatures, ma, careful how we 
squander ped Tide h. Leo- 

ard i has averretl hoe man ig 
banwally creat tw atudy, no man 
is born to write, but only to do Thia 
in wcarcely truc in those days. eo 
author becomes more nd | moro, more, each 
oar, a mero thinking anc mA 
chine. Chaucer says how, in hie tine 
even, the student 

Some bad rther have et hi bed’ bod 
Some twenty ar bienreent ts in black or red, 
‘Than rishest robee, ox paaltery.” 

And now, though books Le 
for pence, shone boc could not 
‘bonght for 


the scholar meal 
prone to think that Paradiso itself 


1886) 


must have been a well-stocked library. 
Boones or, Inter Nature Led fell re- 
venge ‘is neglect of ber charms, 
this “sprete injuria forme.” The 
cheeks that never glow beneath ber 
summer splendours, shall spoedily be 
bright with the fatal hevtie flush. 
Eyes that will not gaze upon ber 
changing glories of light aud shadow, 
tho film of death shall quickly glaze. 

It was higl time that the avatar of 
muscular Ohristiavity should appear. 
Mon were to be taught that they would 
he wo worse Christiana, and certainly 
happior men, if they would foarlesaly 
clear a five-bar, or boldly breast a 
stoviny sea, Yet our forefathers have 
anticipated all our wise sayings and 
doings, This talkof virtue aud vigour, 
of holiness and heartiness, what is it 
but 2 comment upon the too little re- 
membered text, “Mens sava in cor- 
pore sano.” 





“Books we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and guvod, 
Round these with tendrils strung av flosh and 


Ulead, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


Yot for all that, we shall do well to 
remember that there is another world 
no Tous pure and good, and that if we 
shut ourselves from this, we shall 
soon be taken from that. . 

Mr. Vaughan was not a voluminous 
writer. Four suv) octaves contain 
all thut he has published. Yet his 
works are of such excceiling merit, 
that they clain « further notice. 

The eenaye were, as wo have suid, 
contributed for the most part to the 
British Querterty Review, The ear- 
lest of these was a paper on Origen, 
written before its author was tweity- 
two ycars of age. This article won the 

yiden opinions of such mou as Sir 
Somes Stephen and Judge Talfourd. 
It deserved their Praise, for Mr, 
‘Vaughan has thoroughly sympathised 
with the Alexandrian father : his early 
sorrows, his long life of severe morti- 
fication, the constant peril that Le 
suffcred from heathen persecutors, the 
no less constant danger from those of 
his own faith, his vivid eastern ima- 
gination, his lofty intelloxt, his large- 

earted charity condemned as heresy 
by the rigidly orthodox who “preach- 
Ohrist of envy and atrife ;” all this 

in well told in words that show how 









com the youthful reviewer had 
mo ‘Delarue’s “stately folios.” 
The following passage will fully jus- 
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tify the praise which wes bestowed 
upon its writer — 

«Our earth, as Origen viewed it, was 
a spot made awful by the constant ae 
sence of what is unearthly. Nothing 
‘as mean or of trivial import. Tho 
most obscure event was always the de» 
cline or the dawning of something mo+ 
mentous. The seen wae loat in the 
unscen. By o vast theory, as by tho 
lover of n spiritual Archimedes, the 
world seemed to have been moved to the 
very threshold of the infinite. Tho angel, 
the demon, and tho mau, wore ever in 
closest intercourse. id the Christian 
faint beneath the heat and burthen of 
tho day, a cloud of heavenly witnesses 
Jung over him, and sought with their 
wings to shelter him under the scorch- 
Ing noon of his affliction. ‘fo the guar- 
dian augels of the goot_the ‘little chil- 
dren’ of the gospel-—it was alone per- 
mitted to sec the face of our Father who 
isin heaven. Did the wicked man ro- 
turn from tho error of his ways, his 
emancipated guardian ascended nearer 
to tho Deity; and as his charge grew to 
the stature of the man In Christ Jesus, 
presented himself, radiant with joy, at 
the throne of God—an enrnest ‘of ono 
more soul redecuied by the blood of 
Christ. Thus the man aud his 
angelic guide were united by the strong 
ext ties, and Ilyed in the constant inter- 
change of service. The flower of the 
fe ect: of man, "or eet Prine for 
which migh' agents of and evi 
entered the frend of our world. Encl 
day of each mortnl'’s history was tho 
strite renewed. Love aided man to win 
a new jewel for his future crown, hatred 
sought te make him forge another link 
of lin fetters. The enemy of man sent 
the worm to the rent beneath, friend 
sent the dew and the sunshine from 
above. Did a night's tempest 6 
terror, and etrew the earth with the 
pride of some mountain forest_a demon, 
exulting in the power granted him for 
axhile, had d that way in his fight, 
hia heart fll of the wantonness of evil. 
fresh sunlight and elaging of birds, score 

sunlight and ei irda, seem. 

to target tee past ‘angela were at 
hand, smiling, as they saw the children 
go forth to gather in the fallen branches 
that would be fuel for their hearths 
thi the winter, and rejoicing to 
bel an emblem of the joy, which, 
uuder the eye of their Father, had 
#0 often caused to spring out of sorrow. 


Tnrilllance peculiar: to 
the nightly firmament of the orientals, 
he felt that their strange sympathy with 
MBN Was Do mero poet's te fs, 
Tike man, were clothed in mortal bodies. 
‘Like him, they longed to 
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man, A man who had entered holy 
orders need not become a solemn 


‘Gan If any strait-laced person th 


heey, con- 
“of mations, 
itten out upon tho heavens as on 8 
wcroll. But the record could not be de- 
eiphared by man. It had no influence 
on the freedom of his wi 1k was the 
language of angels, moun- 
tain ‘summits, which scemed to the eye 
of mortals all solitude, sat those sons of 
God, reading the history of the future. 
A futile anc Frommpsuows science had 
arisen from a words and broken scn- 
tences of this celestial 
fallen spirits had communicated to bad 
men. Thus mao was never alone, Em- 
‘ppires, provinces, citics, and families, had 
‘their guardian angela. It was the offico 
of eame to watch over the succcasion of 
animal life, of others, to superintend the 
ripening of the secd and the budding of 
the flower. Every Jocality, every art, 
science, was in charge 
thoes who wateled it unseen 
these spirits would at lest give ta the 
acoount of their watch to God, and be 


age which 


promoted to a higher rank, or removed 
to a lower, according to their 
in sis ee service. At the final 





the new heavens and the new earth all 
sreation would rejoice.” 


‘We are dis to think that the 


ought the 
St. Paul's for 
Tector lhe Eversley for his enthusiasm 
in pertains to English sports, 
that person was to be pitied. ere 
co! as some 
Se scorer, em) 
sanctity. Groana are by no means a 
certain sign of grace. Rather, Mr. 
‘Vaughan held, with William Jay, 
“God does not love white-eyed Chris- 
tians.” 


Right gonit Mr. Vaughan has 
said of Sydney ith :—~ 

“Flis reputation has risen since his 
death, andistorise. Every yoar lessens 
the number of those who can remember 
the marvellous charm of his conversa- 
tion—that diephragm-shaking, fancy- 
chasing, oadity-piting, incongruity link 
ing, liyperbolo-topping, wonder-work- 
ing faculty of his, which a bookfal of 
Romeric compound adjectives would 
still lenve undereribed, But, meanwhile, 


lect have been growing w the vision 
ofmen. Blinded withrieare of laughter, 
they could not estimate his magnitude. 
Haida palsied by convulsive cachinna- 
tions were too unsteady to hold the 
measure snd fit the Colousus with a 
jodgment, Now it is better understood 

yw all that wit was only the efflores. 
cence of his greatness—the waving wild 
flowers on the surface ofa pyramid. Time 
may take from the edifice of his fame 
some of its lighter decorations, obliterate 
Seque and peutant gargoyles, Gostroy 

me an mt jen, destro} 

tome rich damboyant wood tracorien} 
‘Dut that very spollation will only render 
more complete the solid foundation, the 


ture, and exbibit the fine conscientious- 
nese with which those parts of the build~ 
ings most remote from the public eye 
wero finished, even as those most seen. 
It is the work of time either to detect or 


the canon of 


gi 

But while the trath and power that 

ju such e man might thos be evar 
Fecogaition, it remained for a memoir 
tke t,* to exhibit the love with 
which his nature overflowed—his strong 
affections—the thoughtfulness, and tean- 
derness of his sy: y——his generous 
spirit of self- passion for 


"Ry his daughter, Lady Holland, published in 1688, 





ness.) 


making al about him r, from the 
least ante the ‘at 
home or the wit of this man was 
the. overflow of tha th gi 


was, bat no saere bel aes, 


Tocet plosms 
fire-path is poi 
saves the shipwrecked 


‘The lawfulness of theuse ofsatire in 
matters of opinion, and specially of re- 
Hgious opinion, is’a fair question for 
discussion. We acknowledge that wo 
are by no means dis: to disor 
the weapon once so ctively handled 
by Pascal, and in our own times by 

6 authors of Church Partics, and 
“the Eclipse of Faith.” Theold Hora- 
tian maxim is, on the whole, sound:—~ 

“ Ridiculum seri 
Fortius et melius mageas plerumque secat 
ras 5" 
sounder, certainly, than good Bishop » 
Witon's ‘8 eer aphorism, ‘ 
re ae without sin.” Sume peo 
ere are, Whom we will not charge Cortai 
Per dishonesty, but whom we must, 
therefore, for very: ’s sake, deem 
logical monomaniaca, wit eben oven 


implant oat 
ta times, so landed E our latest kay 


historians, when Christians 


“ Barnt each other, quite persuaded 
Thats a ‘Apostles would have domwas they 


wachunfortumates ines have gwulfered 

a very painful deat! fow, since 

may not be brought to the stake, anc 

cannot be reasoned with, they aust 

‘be laughed at, lat L out.of their 
Ren 





satire, t 

plies spate, ‘Enowicie of thea ‘nat. 

ter in disput is one argu- 
vour of iis use, Tot this 


Four style, duly 
id. and quotation, 
PA eotinato west tnderslandings 
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with his keen-witted irony, and the 
whole gystem fading, 


« Like the basclots fabrio of a vision, 
‘Leaves not s rack behind,” 


Mr. Vaughan’s sword of sarcasm is of 
Sac fn ner hoi 
it inningly, a8 
ieordt “esom ay’ great be ,, the 
author of the Lettres P1 
The expost of f Mr. Winckay'e span at 


igions dev t_i8 most com- 

nee ofe and scouting Mr. Mac- 
fay would have us cease to believe 
any oa in a presiding Providence, 


and bids us rest our faith instead, in 
the “sublime love of the universe.” 
To which Mr. Vaughan happily re- 
plies :-— 

«Tt must be a peculiar kind of *intel- 
lectual culture,’ indeed, which will on- 
‘ablea man to respond with empressement 

to the ‘sublime love of the univeree,’ 
when that affection $e suanifested by tho 
importunate domiciliary visits of a peeti- 
lence, the disastrous and clephantine 
courtosics of an earthquake, or t! 
a of a conflagration. There is a 
ious culture which sustains 
the C ‘Christ amidst such evils, But 
the cold necessity of Lert bright. 
ens into less repulsivens in the 
reflected light which vadlates 


fica mortalium! we may well exclaim. 

men baci erie at aclence was 
their appointed deliverer from spiritual 

and positive philosophy the real 

« desire of all nations,” the knowledge of 

the body would have been to them the 

cure of the soul. Calvinism would have 


iss) long ago, before a more effi- 
cacious treatment the liver, 
_Obstacles to belicf and to n would 


have been removed together; and we 
should have found in dietetics all our 
divinity, Mankind would have gone in 
quest, not of a Divine revelation, but of - 


ier creep aprind 
Ly ge 1e a ee aie 
Sopolist thet uate in a dis- 
pie het 
sanctific lon in arepal 0 fooliah 
An ‘aged pricst’ reoom- 
modi, i he tual troubles, ; 
taled the aebtotie. ef lebet, aatghe Cae 
a 
his iritated ayetem heye been wpothod, 
realized potentialities ‘ature? a 


& 


We have not space to consider, 
length, other essays contained in: 


oe 


Wiking of the Cermen Courias onl 
3 of the rts ; ane 
r Pamenses of the Thirteenth 
Oentury. ‘9 articles, origin ~ 
tributed to the British Quarterly, do 
not appear in this collection. The 
one, on Madame Guyon, haa been in- 
eorporated in the “Hours with the 
ies:’ the other, on John Tauler, 
the last which Mr, Vaughan ever 
will, we are informed by Dr. 
Vaughan, he embodied in the forth- 
coming second edition of the saine 
work. 

Besides the above-mentioned ela- 
borate essays, lighter papers by the 
same pppeared in Fraser and 
the National Magazine. The sketch, 
“Art in History,” was published in 
the first-mentioned periodical only a 


few before the death of ‘its 
‘writer. 
Let us now to consider very 


briefly Mr. Vaughan’s chief work, the 
work which has won for him a high 
place among scholars and mental 

hilosophers. It is the less needful 

at we should dwell at length on the 
“Hours with the Mystics,” masimuch 
ag it lias been before the public for 
more than two yeurs ; and, moreover, 
since, at its first appexrance, it re- 
ccived a very fuvourable critici«n: 


from » well-known hand, the anthor 1 


of “The Schools of Alexandria,” 
“Our Protestant Pietists,” says 
Heine, “are tics without i i 
tion, our orthodox Protestants are 
aera Gene 
at in these days the a 
we 5. outnumber ome phd es 
was never popular in Eng- 
land. George Fox _at no time had a 
Yarge following. His adherents aro 
fewer in number now than they were 
at. the beginning of the century; and 
those that remain are noted, certain 
mot for dreamy raptures, but for 
measure of wor! shrewdness, as 
moakes heen more ish than the 
“Itis difficult, then, for us to find out 
it of yr with such 


E would scarce make one , 
eee os 
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cloister and the atudios of the learned. 
Cudworth, Henry More, Whichvot, 
Gale, Tillotson, Stillinghest, Nor- 
Tis, and all the other “Oambridge 
Platonists,” of whom Bishop Burnet 
has given so interesting an account, 
were the opponents of Hobbes, anc 

the adinirers of Plato, rather than 
Mystica in the sense in which Suso, 
Theresa, and John of the Cross were 
Mystics In fact, it would seem as 
though Mysticism wore the product 
of certain latitudes, beyond which it 
could not flourish, that just (it has 
‘boon well remarked) as there is a corn- 
Dearing or a vine-bearing zone, #0 
there is a zone of meditative Pietisu. 
The Germans, whose heritage is the 
clouds, have been fruitful of Mysties ; 
the orange groves of Spain, and the 
vineyards of Italy have overshadowed 
many a worshipper of the obscure ; 
but it is bencath the glowing skies 
of the east that Mysticism at- 
tained its fullest development. Per- 
sion Serfiam and Hindu Buddhiem 
transcend onr western notions of all 
that is deep and dark. 

Modern Mysticism scarcely bears 
any relationship to the oriental, or 
even the medieyal European. Theso 
wero self-annihilating, that solf- 
deitying. These destroyed the intel- 
lect, eradicated every yussion, and. 
amado of man a mero passive recipient 
of visions and revelations, This bids 
man use his every faculty in harmoni- 
ous development. The mox a 
tic is no mere dreamer, sitting bemde 
the sacred river, or dwelling in some 
tree-hidden cave. He must work, ond 
not with brain only, but with hands 
#0 that the dews of labour shall stan: 
upon his brow. Such is the teaching 

Emerson. This difference ia even 
more strikingly manifested, for while, 


as Mr. Vaugl observes, “the east- 
ern Myatic ignores humanity to ob- 
tain divinity,” “Mr, Emerson 28 


his own God, ado 


Fa Z 


were fio idle. omits. “A 


“at Olairvanx 
the little wares of “hixsehold 'rniage- 


i8b8) 
‘miént fell more or lees upon him. He 
wae the chosen arbiter ti 
country round, and his decision in 
matters of dispute between ueighbour 
andneighbour were final, These wore 
the little dutiea-of the day. But 
Bernard was.a man high in authority. 
¢< Struggling Christendom sent inces- 
sant monke and priests, couriers, and 
amen-at-arma to knock aud blow horn at 
the gate of Clairvaox Abbey ; for Ber- 
nard, and none but ho, must come and 
fight that audacious Abelard; Bernard 
must decide between rival popes, and 
cross the Alps, time after time, to quiet 
‘tossing Italy; Bernard alone is the hope 
of fugitive pope and trembling church ; 
alone can win back turbulent nobles, 
alienated people. recreant pricsts, when 
‘Arnold of Brescia is in arms at Rome, 
and when Catharists, Yetrobusians, Wal- 
denses, ond heretics of every shade, 
threaten the hierarchy on either side 
the Alpe; and at tho presching of Ber- 
nard the Christian world pours aut to 
meet the disaster of a new crusade,” 


Thero were few Mysticn like St. 
Berard, however. The great majo- 
tity of them are utterly useless, ac- 
cording to the world’s notions of 1wse- 
fulness. The nud hurry and turmoil 
of life sweeps by them unheeded. Of 
the cares of the family or the State 
they know nothing. To us, struggling 
through the dense crowd, where fues 
are so plentiful and friends so few, 
they seom like marble statues of 
purest white, standing on a lofty 

ior, with hands uplifted tow: 

even. It secmed but little that the 
prophet could do when « nation, 
Withered ‘by three years’ “drought, 
thronged round him, and begged, with 
piteous lamentations, for rain. Elijah 
could not give them what they asked ; 
he could but send his messenger to 
neo if their supplications wero about 
to be heard, and in the meanwhile 
he could do nothing—nothing but 
pray, 

* Mare things are wrought by 

ian ie wold Same oe 

And who can tell the things that 
have been wrought by these idle 
dreamers, these cumberers of the 
round, as they seemed? Truly in 
h d there was enough to 
for:-whea men were herdedand| 
Jike:#wine—when blood was shed on 

side like water—when fearful 


statked through theland 
‘and the three great plagues, 
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bes 
of which one was deemed sufficient 


the ishment forthe: adulterer: 
pinishment for’ royal adul rand 


—war, plague, and famine— 
came oft-timesin company. We know 
nob 3 nor ony we a in ie rad 
what part the recluse in this 
world’s history. One & we shall 
hear how the half-starved hermit and 
the disease-worn devotee have saved 
a. nation in the time. of ita trial, by 
the effectual fervent prayers whiel 
so mightily prevail. 

Mr. Vaughan, perhaps, scarcely 
treats these enthusiasts with suffi-‘ 
cient lenity. He has made himself’ 
merry over the trances and ray f 
of the hysterical Theresa. “Little « 
John of the Cross” he calls “the” 
grentent, soul seston, next to Ignatiuay. 

‘ayola, that ever handled shovel.” 
But yot to bo “consumed by an 
watiable love of suffering” is no 
ght thing after all Such a cray- 
ing teatifica to tremendous spiritual 
conflicts and mental agonics, com- 
pared with which all bodily pain 
seems positive relief, Religious ama- 
teurism of our own days may to 
great lengths in its love of medieval 
times; but when we hear the sound 
of the knotted Jash striking inst 
the naked akin—when we see blood. 
and gore trickling fruin every limb, 
we vannot but suppose that this pen- 
ance ix the manifestation of some- 
thing deoper than sentimentalism. It 
is but rarely, however, that Mr. 
Vauyhan at all errs by severity. Ge- 
nemally he manifests a hearty love, a 
reverential sympathy, for the Taulera, 
the Eckarts, the Guyons, tho Fene- 
lous. The manner of Mr. Van ra 
teal witch, philosophical exposition, 
Tical 6 Philoso; iti 
und genial conversation, “iowa 

even over the obscure teachings 
b Behmen ; and it is pat ia 


Javol 

adeqnate praise that 
“Chronicle of Adolf Arnstein” far 
surpasses in interest nine-tentha of 
the modern works of fiction that come 
pit streaming from the 

As a specimen of the matter, we must 
content ourselves with one extract ~— 


«* Mysticism in France contrasta strik- 
ingly with “Mysticism in Germany. 
‘Speaking generally. tt znay be said that 
fe ‘ee eee 
thought. The French love +o 


Gan be expresecd by a wuilr a proasipig 








ts 


fhich can be ctystallized into 2 spark- 
ding matinee? wl applauds bur with 
hem conventionallem reigns paramount, 
Boctety is ever present tothe mind of 
the vidual; their sense of the ludi- 


¢rons is exquisitely keen. The German 
s for their own sake. 
‘To eccure popularity for = visionary 


error in Branco, it must be lucid and 
elegant as the language; it must be at 
Teast an ingenious and intelligible false- 
hood; but in Germany the most gro- 
tesque inversions of thought and of ex- 
Pression will be found no hindrance to 


its acceptability, and the most bh 
obscurity may be pronounced ite hi 
merit ‘Almost ev 


German Mystic has been a secluded stu- 
dent—almost every Mystic of modern 
France has been @ brilliant converss- 
tlonalist, The genius of Mysticism rises 
in Germany in the clouds of the soli 
Ripe; in France it is a fashionable Ari 
who ‘hovers in the drawing-room, and 
lhongs to the pendants of the glittering 
chandolier. 1f Jacob Behmen had ap- 
peared in France, le must have counted 
disciples by unite, where in German: 
he ed them by hundreds. 
Madame Guyon had been born in Ger- 
many, rigid Lutheranism might have 
given her some annoyance; but her 
earnestnesa would have redeemed her 
enthusiasm from ridicule, and she would 
have lived and diod the honoured 
cursor of modern German Piotism. The 
simplicity and strength of 
characterize 20 many ot 
Mystics, appear to much advantage 

le the vanity and affectation which 
have so frequently attended the mani- 
feetations of Mysticism in France. In 
Germany, theosopby arose with the Re- 
formation, and was a8 much a theology 
aa # science, In France, where the 


Reformation had boon suppressed, and § 


where superstition had been ridiculed 
with such snecoss, the same love of the 
marvellous was most powerful with the 
most irreligious ; it filled the ante-cham- 
bers of Cagliostro with impatient dandies 
and grandees, trembling, and bed 
to pry into fortune—too enlightened to 
re in Christ, aud yet too credulous 
‘to. doubt the powers of a man before. 
feted doors a drew, night after 
night, a carriages w) filled 


<I remains for us to only a few 

were toushing tr. Vana Pepowers 
ge 

< Preachers are separable into three 

telling us only how far we are 

the e which we seek; the 


Bee 


“cay thither 


3 the. third, 
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milestone, 


{New 
acldom met Boor Christian, tra 
seldom met by. ity of Destruction, 
is the guide who not only shows the 
right but goes with us, and 
sees that we stray not. Divines who 
Talce human depravity their favourite 

scarcely us arrive 

St holiness“ Homlliste-who descant 
upon tbe all-saving power of the one 
\t sacrifice, aid us but little more, 
Sis thiges wi tall ue how Me are 
‘C8Ca] ‘rom our Wit OW Wwe 
am to apply the suorifion? who are 


I 


opeless the true prenchers—the trus_forth- 


‘a of the Divine 
Perey Smith has ie the 
it ohject of modern sermons is to 
rd nothing. Their characteristic 
is decent debility, which guards the 
authors alike from ludicrous errora, 
and precludes them from striking 
beauties.” But yot, as Mr. Vonghen 
has truly remarked, “the books which 
work greatly among men were never 
written for the mere suke of making & 
‘The sermons which come home 
to men’s consciences were never pro- 
duced because the imperious hour was 
at hand which must somehow be oc- 
cupied with speech.” If men preach 
because they have to say something, 
and not because they have something 
to say, it is to bo expected that the 
sermon will be moat flatly stale and 
unprofitable, No doubt, the great 
fault of our present pulpit oratory is 
‘want of preparation. len who will 
shine in converaation, or write a good 
letter, or compose a clever magazine 
paper, might, one would have thought, 
jive us something better than the 
intolerable comm ce which we 
poor “habitantes in sicco” are doomed 
to hear, week by week. Sometimes, 
however, the time for sermon writing 
Sate 
pastor override, as they alwa; 
the office of the preacher. ‘More often, 
the abilityis absent. Young 
livines, who have contrived to serene 
htheit in the ignob! 


simple 
deign to 
make use of it. Not on our.own au- 
thority, but on that of a great Ohureh 
"TFyouliveto preach asesauon over? 
; x, write one and steal five.” : 

Dineenters, we are i to wimit, 


2686.) 
havo lesareason to listen to this advice 
than the ministers of that Church to 
which the archdeacon was 0 
ornament, This arises 
the vary prominent place which is 
given to the sermon in diasenting pub- 
io worship; partly and chiefly, we sus- 
pect, to the consciousness on the 
of the preac her, that his he~ 
ness” ia dependent upon his oratory, 
sud his quarterly atipond upon his ac- 
coptableness; Brn Theodore Parker's 
witty wo money 
the Ohureh’ obeys, and tho Pulpit 
preaches for dovtrine the command- 
mentsof the Pews,” ButMr. Vaughan 
was not the sana 13 ibe moved from 
preaching the trath by any regard to 
the Persons of men. He spake the 
truth as he believed it; and made use 
of all his powers in commending it to 
others, His sermons were ably con- 
structed, according tothearchitectural 
eonon of Fuller, that “reasons are tho 
pillars of the fabric, similitudes ore 
the windows which give the best 
light.” He followed the advice which 
he haa given to others, of gathering 
from all the stores of know! Be- 
cular and sacred, materials for build- 
ing wpandastrengthening the structure. 
Perhaps he erred in the redundancy 
bis in tion, sometimes for- 
getting Swift’s aphorism—‘ Flowers 
of ri ic in sermons and serious dis- 
courses, arelikethe blueand red flowers 
in corn, pleasing to thore who come 
for amusement, but prejudicial 
to him who would reap the profit.” 
But there was nothing trite or com- 
monplace in his discourses. The 


4 Home Fancy. 


from short 


867 


rues Satels waa visible tn enh ove. 
: tard wat ; 

he came up to that antag Jee 
extract must complete our re- 
‘view of the volumes before us :~~ 


«There are spots on the earth whose 
present is the Bophy of & nobie 
warfare in thepast. Such 2 scenoisnow 
ao rich in ita autumm plenty, and wears 
‘upon its face a look of immemorial quiet- 
ness; the amoke from the homestead 
curls among the treea; the grain waves 
slum! under the blaze of noon; 
the fat kine stand in the deep meadow 
grass; ails safely peacefulnow, because, 

‘that very spot, in yoara gone by, 
the roar of battle was foul ‘and shouting 
onset hoaped those fields with carcases, 
and made that brook ran 3 for there 
id brave men pour out their blood like 
water, to thrust invasion back. Even 
thus, the look of crstinating Cabna on 
every glorified countenance, the endless 

Ith of blessedness shining in the looks 
of nll the perfected and just, will be the 
trophies, throughout eternity, of that 
spiritual strife wherein the Captain of 
our salvation wrought out deliverance 
for us with tears and blood. us, ‘in 
the ages to come,’ will God ‘show forth 
the exceeding riches of his race, in his 
kindness towards us by Christ Jesus,” 


Not many men accomplish 60 much 
in the short life that was ted to 

ir. Vaughan. Few slop from 
this world after so bricf a sajourn in 
it, have left behind them so rich a 
legacy astbese volumes, which webave 
been endeavouring to estimate,—the 
fruits of an honeat industry, and a 
most truthful genius. 


A HOME FANCY. 


Loven well, when pausing in the twilight meadow 


Thou first vouchsafed 
All heaven then tremblin; 
Evo showered 


lighted troth to mi 
Tati nani shadow > 


low 


around us from the trysting tree. 


Loved yhen joybells chimed our nuptial houra, 
‘While bridal maldens grouped thy form beside ; 


And on thy raven hair sweet 
Marked my betrothéd fair—my 


ing bride 


Loved most, when nestled by our home-hearth’s shining, 


Our first wee 


F tne Lover, eck Huiker, 


woul diviciag = - 
lent in tae. 


WOk 


Jottings on Eclinecs. 


{ikov: 


JOTTINGS ON ECLIPSES, 


Latour readers in ine for armoment 
such a report as the followin; 
ing in the Times of the 16th March, 
wine Bari of Derby rose and spoke 
felings of the nimoet consternation, 
lings of the utmost cons' i 
not: ‘amisted with thankfulness, that 
I ries to addresa your lordships. I 
fully sympathize with the alarm and 
diamay so loudly expressed by all 
‘at the recent awful and myste- 
rious visitation—when that great 
Tuminary on which we are all depend- 
ent for our comfort, and even for our 
life, was threatened with total ex- 
tinction. You have all experienced 
the sentiment of unspeakable relief 
with which his recovery from the 
seemingly deadly blow was welcomed, 
and we look now with feelings of new 
enj ent, and, I may sld, of deep 
th eas, on the rays, bright as of 
yore, which stream again through the 
windows of thin house. But who can 
doubt that this event was snffered by 
Heaven to take place, in order to sig- 
nify to us the approach of some dire 
. disrater, which, mny it fall on the 
enemies of England, and not on her. 
Those enemies may, perhaps, sco 
therein a symbol of the downfeli of 
England’s gtory in India ; others may 
refer it to the recent atrocious at- 
tempt in France, and to the ill-feeling 
which threatened to arise in tlis 
country in consequence of the mea- 
sures Which the late Government 
thonght ‘p: r to take on the occa- 
sion. A noble lord near me su, ta, 
with hia characteristic levity, that the 
sun's failure symbolized the loss to 
the country of his enlightened Govern- 
ment and ita # ly restoration, after 
a short interval of what he ia pleased 
to. call a fit of the dark ages. But 
when we remember how rapidly, aud 


‘how brilliantly, the san recov: his 
Scoaidering the trae interfvetetion to 
erst 16 16 Im 
-? ‘ingland’s ‘honour, which 
seemed for a moment to be fading in first 
noble: Jord’s hands, will now 


3 
ple Heth se icy ian ove 
~ ‘thi vity in unbecoming 980 


SS petreme tint He Te oy has 
‘Sbolomm supplication of three 








days to avert the dreadful calamity, 
whatever it may be, which has been 
portended by this event,” 

This supposition may give us some 
representation, of the foelmgs with 
which an eclipse was regarded in 
ancient times. It may not be amisa 
to take a retrospective glance at some 
of the moat notable eclipses recorded 
in history—important either from the 
consequences which followed them, 
or as fixing the date of historical 
events, ur cao interesting from some 
anecdote narrated in connexion with 
Le an ene witnessed the 
ipse of March 15! ns a partial one 
in a clouded sky, can scarcely imagine 
the effect of a total eclipse. When 
nine-tenths of the sun's dixo are 
covered, the light of day is not more 
diminished than by an ordinarily 
dark clond ; even the smallest crescent 
of the sun is sufficient to give con- 
siderable light. But the moment the 
dixe is quite conceuled, a sudden dark- 
ness comes on, 60 great as to caune 
consternation even auiong animals, 
As we shall presently see, birds roast, 
horses ceane Inbouring, sheep and oxen. 
give over feeding until the sun’s light 
reappears. Human observers, how- 
ever prepared, cannot resist a feeling 
of momentary awe or melancholy, as 
when one parts with a friend, though 
on a promise of speedy return. Such 
@ phenomenon must, obviously, cause 
great terror to those who are ignorant 
of the natural cat and who know 








only that the mm, which has been to 
them not merely the source of light and 
heat, but the very ideal of regularity 
and unchan; leneas, has suddenly 
fatled from the midet of heaven, This 
is the ides conveyed in the Greek word 
eclipsts, and in the Latin defectio, 
The same undefined terror is felt even 
by the best instructed, when, for the 
firat time, they find the solid earth 
trembling beneath their feet ;—a feel- 
iS. principles ewept eway, aut bs 
principles swept away, 
whole course of nature boom un- 
certain, 


Perhape the most celebrated of ail 
eclipses is that which occurred about 
$10 Bo. It is so not ouly:becaue 
it is eaid-to have ‘been predicted by 


ret} 
‘Th who first among the Greeks 
Sree d the natural cause 

eclipses, but because it serves to fix 
the dato of at least one event narrated 


by Herodotus. The Lydians ond vi 
had 


hen, in th sie ors Brot 
ears, when, in the midst of a 
Pattie, “ day suddenly became night,” 
and both armies, being smitten with 
amazement, were anxions for peace. 
Hostilities were immediately suspend- 
ed, and a final reconciliation speedily 
effected, which waa cemented by a 
marriage, for, rays the historian, “with- 
out « close tie of affinity, compacts 
are not firm.” 

There is some difficulty in fixing 
the time of this eclipse by calculation 
backward, and, accordingly, authori- 
ties dispute, even at this day, whether 
the true date be 603 or 610 Be. It 
must not be imagined, however, that 
the error of seven years is possible 
ns to the time of occurence of an 
eclipse ; even an error of ingle day 
in these 2400 years would be wi- 
pardonable in an astronomer ; lt it 

nece! , in order to mect the ac- 
count of Herodotus, that the eclipse 
should have been total, or almost 
total, in that particular region ; aud 
further, that it should have taken 
place at euch an hour of the day, 
neither too early nor too late, as to 
agroe with the fine described by the 
historian. Thus an error of an hour 
or two in time, or of » few seconils in 
magnitude, would be sufficient to set 
aside the eclipse visible in Asia in one 
of the years suggested, and make it 
necessary to many years in 
order to find another more initable. 
If wo suppose that in determinin; 
the line along which the eclipse ot 
last March was central, an error of 
1090 yards might have been com- 
mitted, 5 ls obvious that this error, 
multiplies ry &, yearn, wo 

to mere than 130 ailes; and, 
ai ly, an ina) ciable error as to 
the magnitude of the eclipse would, 
{fn so log 8 perind, be soagnitied into 
im 08, . It is believed, however, 
that calculations haye been made so 
thal 





z, 





6 aa to place it beyond question cal: 

pry Sphere 

in.810.2.¢,, not being quite total, but 
nearly so. It is another matter 


Jottings on Holipsct, 


which it was to oocir; but this: may 
very well be accounted for by the 
ignorance of Herodotus himself, or tis 
isfocment to whom even such a 

wledge 


tently wond 

‘were, nO be, Sond of attributing to 
their great ilosophers surprising 
foresight of the phenomena of nature, 
Thna, this same Thales is reported to 
have foreseen an abundaut olive crop. 
“Tn order,” says Cicero, “to silence 
his detractors, and to prove that a 
philosopher could make money if he 
thought it worth while, he once pur- 
chased all the olives in the Milesian 
territory before they had even blos- 
somed, foreseeing an abundant crop, 
which, acoordinsly, rewarded him for 
his divination.” “An too, is 
raid to have foretold the fall of an 
acrolite from the sun, This know- 
lodge, be it observed, so far in ad- 
yanec of the present age, was attri- 
buted to a philosopher who busied 
himself to explain the fall of the 
Nemean lion from the moon, and who 
thonght that the heavenly bodies, fa 
general, were partwof’ ‘the earth thrown 
off by the violence of its rotation, It 
is allowable, then, to doubt the fact 
of Thales’ prediction. 

Herodotus has also recorded on- 
other cclipse which took place just as 
Xerxes was preparing to quit Sardis 
on his expedition against Greece, 
The sun “yuitted his place in the 
heavens, and disappeared, though the 
sky was clear and serene, and, in placo 
of day, it became night. Xerxes 
being informed of this, and also seeing 
it himself, became anxious, and in- 

aired of the magi what was fore- 
shown bythe phenomenon. They re- 
lied that the Deity foreahows to the 
reeks the ecttyse (oxtinction) of their 
cities, for they suid that it was the 
sun thet portended the future to the 
Greeks, but the moon to the Persians.” 
It does not fullow from this inter- 
tion of the magi, that the Chal- 
leaus were ignorant of the natural 
periodicity of eclipses; on the son- 
their period called Sarv 
ted expressly 





Jeader, he appealed to the prophets 

and to the ian astrologers in his 

service, who again proclaimed this 

principle to the army. On this occa- 

sion ostication happened to 

ihe outroet: 3 the battle of Ar! which 
lo 


£8 the final blow to the 

power of Persia, - 
‘An eolipse, followed by more serious 
juences than that of Thales, took 
place the year 413 n.c., August 27, 
aving in fact caused the destruction 
of tho Athenian army in Sicily. It 
is briefly recorded by Thucydides :— 
«¢On tho other ayde the Atheniyans 
seynge the succoure that was come into 
the toune, and that their case proceded 
euyll into woorse, chiefly by the 
maladies whieh increarad moreand moro, 
they repent eymeclf greatly that they 
were nate eonner Siodged, a also Ny 
cyas no more 80 stifiye 
it, butonely sayed thatthecause 
ought to be kepte secrett.  Accordynge 

-ynto whose opynyon it was caused to 
ki through allthe armyo the mosto 
that myghtelbe,that they shoulde 

geve order to their caso for to dislod 

we they should heare the signe of d: 

. But, in the mean tyme,as they 
preparedde theymecif a glipee of the 
Toone beyng at the full dyd happene, 
whyche thynge manye of the Atheniyaus 
dyd take for an euyll pronostication, and 
di greatly to the Dukes for to 
departe. But aboue all, Nycyas, who 
waa greatly geuene to such fantasics, 

jo & great matter therof, and sayed 
that they shoulde not in anny manner 
of the worlde departe vntylle xxvii dayes 
after, for suche was the counsaille and 
aduise of astronomers and dyuinours, 
and vpon thia occasion the enterprysc 
of departure was brokene of.” 


eclipes are interesting, “Having 
pase are. int . 

served that through ‘ecorance and 
superstition, Niciasand others quaked 
‘at wach sights, he proceeds :— 


pif For joushting the eclipse and 1 dark 
nigase. sunne, which fs ouer at any 
‘Qdaitunetion of the moane, cuery common 





Jottings on Holipess. 


nor was generally knowne but only to 
few, who durst not talke of it but with 
feare, oven to them they trusted 
And the reason wae for that the people 
could not at that time abide them that 
the knowledge of Naturall Phi- 
hie, and inquired of the causcs of 
things; for then thoy called them Meraw- 
éoxn¢ as rouch to eay as curious 
inquirera and tatlera of things aboue the 
reach of reason done in beauen and in tho 
aire, Because the people thought they 
ascribed that which was done by tho 
gods, onely voto certaine nat 
necessary causes that worke their effects 
not by providence nor wil, but by force 
‘and necesearie consoquences.” 


For these couses, he adds, was Pro- 
ras banished, Anaxagoras im- 
ed and hardly saved by Perich 
‘and Socrates, for icion thereof, 
pat to death, Plato, however, being 
liked not only for his virtuous iife, but 
from his recognition of a providence 
supreme over natural causes, Bave free 
passage ay to the mathematical 
seiences. icias, indeed, was unfor- 
tnate not only in his ignorance, but 
in the want of a skilful soothsayer. 


*¢¥For this signe of the eclipse of the 
Moone (Philechorus saith) was not hurt- 
feurily uary good; Tor, sald he, things 

ly 3 for, 2, 

that men do in feare would be hidden, 
and therefore light is an enemie ynto 
them. But this notwithstanding, their 
custome was not to keepe themselves 
close aboue three daies in such eclipses 
of the moone and sun, where Nicias 
bare them in hand that they tario 
the whole and full reuolution e 
course of the moone as though he 
had not seene her straight cleare againe 
after, had once passed the shadow 
end darknesse of the earth.” 

Dion, who was one of Piato’s scho- 
lara and friends, showed i 
knowledge, while availing himaelf of 
the By] ition on oecasion 
‘an. 


ipse, when he eet out to attack 
D: of Syracuse, -Himselfinow- 
** Boopase the soldieis that were atcala 


e 


‘1888. 
‘abd entonied withal stood in need of 
wp in the 


ionysiue? 
ya must think that so soone 
aa you arrive in Bicile, your selves shall 
put oug his ight and glory.” 


Even many years before this, Peri- 
clea had shown a sufficient knowledge 
of the cause of eclipses of the sun. 
In the first of the Peloponnesian 
wat, when Pericles had fitted out a 
fleet to waste the enemy's country: 


«sWhen he had shipped all his men 
and_was himeelfe also in the admirall 
ready to hoise sayle, sodaincly thore 
waa'a great eclips of the sunne and 
the day waa very darke, thot all the 
bias mes stele with A misraclions ta 
¢ dangerous and very ill token 
tovarda 1 ‘them. Pericles seeing the mais. 
uae cr of his in & maze withall, not 
what todo, cast his cloake over 
{ite manlstora face ma id hs oyeoy ask 
ing him whether he thonght that any 
harme or no [fearfal, or the sign of any 
thing fearful], the maister answered he 
thought it none. Then saidPericles 
to him, there is no difference betweenc 
this and that, sauing that the body which 
maketh the darknesse is greator than 
my cloke which hideth thy eyes. Theso 
things are thus disputed ofin the sehools 
of the philosophers.” 


Pericles, accordingly, was not kept 
‘back from higexpedition tion by theeclinee, 
The first Roman led to have 
blished the causes of eclipses was 
Ei sulpicius Gallus, a man skilled in 
astronomy, and accomplished in Greck 
literature :— 
“Being,” saya Pliny, ‘<3.calonell {tri- 
bunup militar] the that 


King Perseus was vanquished by a'ty Baal 
he was brought forth by the 
Into open audience before the whole host 


to fore-tell the eclipse which should hap- 

pen tha next morning; whereby he deliv- 

‘ered the armiec from all pensiveneas and 

Years which might have troubled them 

in the time of battell, and within a while 
& book thereof. 


a 
i 
t 
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+ My anu the toon erm 


sarod Se cae shead 


tt 0 he pitat 
can tell how much 


event 9 sad 


3 kingdom. 
things this contributed to the success of the 


Romans in the battle of Pydna, fought 
the next day This appears to be the 
earliest well authenticated instance 
of the prediction of an eclipes. The 
narrative shows us whet advance had 
‘been made by the Romans in their 
aoquaintanoe with Groek literature, 
consequently with science, since 
the year 188 3.C., only twenty years 
ators wa when in consequence ue sprit 
lipse, th rr creed & - 
cation of ‘three days and nine aay 
sacrificial rites, 
ane most remarkable eclipse after 
is that which quelled the mutiny 
bs e Pannonian legions, recorded by 
Tacitns :— 

«That night which menaced great 
disorder and outragious bebaviour, waa 
icted by ameere chaunce, For the 

aklo being clecre and bright, yet ite 
ny which te wulders blag wnorant 
which the crs being 
is oe ory construed aa of ill 
lucke; and comparing their 
the eclipse, wore Kd pinion that thelr 
successe should be prosperous, if the 
oudenso should become cleere and ae 
againe. Whereupon 
trumpets, cornete, and other brazen i 
struments, to make @ loud nolse, now 


ioyfull, now sod, as the moone aj 
either ‘cleere or darke. But w! 


the sight of the moone, supposing she 
had been hidden in darknes and 

lost her light; as troubled mands 
easily into superstition, they began to 
complaine and lament, that that pro- 
tended their lubour should have no and; 
and that the gode turned their fave from 


wickednesee.” 
Drusus wisely 
of a th peat re 
them e most veoaee ae of oentu- 
thee om 
e have tere mi ea 
mention as aly in « chron ¥ 





Bre 


explain to ya Gis reason of the making 
ofmoises dexing an sclipse.. The for- 
mer writes thus >— 

“44 Great and excellent these 
‘were, donbtlesse, who, above the reach 
of all capacitie of mortall men, found 
ont the reason of the course of somighty 
starres and divine powers; and whereas 
the siilie minde ot men was before set 
and to secke, fearing in these eclipses of 
the starres some great wrong and vio- 
lence, or death of the plunets secured 
them in that behalfe; in which dreadful 
feare stood Stesichoras and Pindarus, 
the (notwithstanding their lofty 
atile), and namely at the eclipse of the 
aun, as may appcare by their pocrms. 
‘As for tho moone, mortal men imagine 
‘that by magicke, sorceries, and charmes, 
she is inchanted, and, therefure, helpe 
her in such a case when she is eclipsed 
by ringing of basina, In this fenrefwll 
fit also of an eclipse, Nicias, tle general 
of the Athenians, as a wan ignorant of 
the course thereof, feared to ect axile 
with his flect out of the hauen, and 20 
greatly endangered and distrossed the 
state of his countrey. Fuire chicue yeo 
om for Riad excellent ms ° noble 

rite, interpretors the heanens, 
capable of nature's works, and the deai- 
wers of that reason whereby yc haue 
surmounted both God aud mau. For 
who is he that, seeing these things, and 
the painfull ordinarie trauels, sinco that 
this terme is now taken up of the 
would not beare with his own infirmitic, 
and  ouseee this necessitic of being born 
to die? 


Although authors’ questions are not 
usually intended to be answered, we 
ahall reply to this, that the man who 
can be 90 consoled must be mude of 
very different stuff from ua, 

‘lutarch gives thefollowing curious 
account, illustrating not only the 
clashing of pots, but eundry abstruse 

neations discussed at this 

y —~ 

**An for the lence and bi; 
thereot [the ‘msten] Ht ia ot Weck as 
the geometriovan set downe, but farre 
pote ‘by many degrees. And seldome 
Sylver arent Se seatow of the earth 

greatnesse; for that 
is email, but for th fe moet 
nt: swift motion to the end, that 
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Jamenting, wailing; howling, in. 
shadow are presented vinto therm... 

thia is the reason that im the eclipecs of 
the moone, many were wont 
basins and pannesof brasse, and 


the moone, when they approch neere 
unto it, seeming to be a terrible and 
fearefull sight, whereas it is no such 
matir. But like as the earth with us 
hath many dcope and wide gulfes, as, 
namely, one here, to wit, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, lying betweenc Hercules’ 
Pillars, and so running into the land 
hither to us; and another without, that 
is to say, the Caspian Sea, and that also 
of the Red Sea, Sothere bo these decpa 
concavitics and vallies of the moone, 
and those in number three; whereof the 
greatest they call the hole or gulfe of 
Hecate, wherein the soules do punish 
and are panishod according aa they 
either did or suffered hurt whiles they 
were here; the other two be emall, to 
wit, the very pasangee whereby tho soles 
must go, one while to the tract of the 
moone lying toward heaven; and an- 
other while to that which re; eth the 
earth. And verily that which looketh 
to heaven they call the Elysian field, 
whereas the other earthward to us the 








field of Proserpiua—not her, I meano, 
who is under the ground just against 
us. Howbeit the demons do not con. 
verse alwaies in the moone, but descent 
otherwhiles hither below, for the charge 
and superintendence of oracles, ‘where, 
if they misbehave themselves, they arc 
thrust down againe to earth, and sent 
with a witnesse into men’s bodies.’ 

Plutarch employs eclipses to prove 
that the moon in of the same sub- 
stance as the earth, night being caused 
by the shadow of the earth, and 
eclipses, than which nothing more 
nearly resembles night, by the shaduw 
of the moon. 

It will be manifest from what has 
preceded, that the ancients had a 
correct notion of the true cause of 
opine 8, it you be enay to show 

is by citing the express: tions 
of the philosophera. ‘We 
as interesting on other accounts, the 
ramarks of Seneca, when illustrating 
the doctrine, that “no man can be 
overcome in benefit if hee knew that 
hee oweth, if hes have the will to re- 
tot pitatbo im act, hee equalat ia 

ot attaine in 186 OMI . in 
mind and will.” 

«King Archelaus [of Macedonta’ 
treated Roceates to come and visit 7 








#858.) 
to whom (an 38 ted) Socrat 
Eated this tastret? Fter hee oeld fot 


answer: Phat hee would not 
‘come unto ie from sito be shoal re 
ceive a benefit tol cuuld not requite 
agein, First of all. it was in his 
not to receive any thing. Becondly, it 
was he that bagah to. give a benefit, for 
hh came ynto him vpon his own request, 
and gave that which the king could 
nover edunil or satisfic. Biorcover, 
‘Archelaus was to give him gold and 
tliver, but was himself to receive the 
contempt of gold and silver. Could not 
Socrates, therefore, requite Archelaws’ 
courtcsle? Had he not equalled the 
good which ho was to receive; had ie 
made him sce a man perfect inthe skill 
of living and dying, knowing the true 
ends of them both? If he bid taught 
tho king (who eaw not at midday) the 
secrate of nature, whereof he waa so ig- 
norant, that vpon 2 day when the sun 
‘was in eclips, he cnused the dores of his 
patnce to be whut; and (as men were 
wont to doe in time of mourning and 
at miseric) he cut off his sonne's 
haire. How great a beneftt had it beene 
if hee had drawnc him, loaden with feare, 
out of the lurking places whero le lay 
hidden, and had encouraged him, saying, 
“This ia uo defection or obscuring af the 
sunno, but the encounter of two planets, 
when, as the moone shapiug her couree 
or way lower, hnth placed her 
under tho sunne it selfe, and, Ly her in. 
terposition, holdeth his light obscured 
froin our sight, sometimes corereth no 
more than a small part of his bodic, 
when, in the coniunetion, she passeth 
no niore but on onc side; otherwhiles 
she ceelipseth greater part of his light 
w ho setteth her solfe in his front 
tind befbre him ; otherwhiles she covereth 
him wholly, if with a iust and equall 
counterpuise shee intirely settle herselfc 
opposite betwixt the sun and the earth ; 
yet tho ewiftnesse of theso starres abali 
suddenly separate the one from the 
other, the earth hereby shall recover 
hor light, and this order shall continue 
in ali ages to come, which have cortaine 
and destinated daies whenne the sumo, 
for the intercours of the moone, shall be 
forbidden to disperse all his raice; stay 
but 2 while, and thou shalt suddenly eco 
him ‘breaks forth, thou shalt see him 
discharge himeelfe of the moone as it 
were of a‘cloud, and (shaking off as it 
‘were all those impediments that detain 
thtin) son 4 shalt sce him send forth bis 
Agsired mnost freely.eguine.” Migh' 
not, Socretes then bave requited Arche- 
ious if he bad given him instructions to 
govern his kin, 
take of it; it had beene a great 
“ta Socrates, ‘and greater 
Archelaus 
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ome? As little as 
benefit. 


j than in 
‘could have gives kun “Why, " 


or 
then, said Socratés thus? Forsooth, 
because he tooke s pleasure ti: ‘the 
time in figurative ani 





discourse; he Thocked the winie world, 
jally grent mon, and had rathcr 
im subtiliy than orrogantly or 





Notwithetanding, however, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge on this auljoct, 
even at ® late period educated men 
continued to view those phenomena 
BA Droguostigations of hly events. 
Thus, Dio Cussins tells us that the 
Emperor Claudius, in order to prevent 
any noticipations of evil from an 
eclipse which was to take place on his 
hirthday, published beforehand, not 
ouly the time and amount of the 
eclipse, but the canses of the pheno- 
menon, of which hereupon Dio gives 
& correct account, taken, doubtless, 
from this proclamation ; yet the same 
writer not only records an eclipse 
umong the prodigies which foretald 
Augustus’ death, hut gives it as his 
own opinion, that no event was ever 
more clearly prognosticated than the 
depoxition and death of the Emperor 
Macrinus, the chief prognostications 
which he onumerates being an eclipse 
and a comet, Nor were different 
theories of the causes of eclipees aup- 
posed to be altogether excluded by 
the explanntion. generally received, 
Not to go back to the notion of 
Anaximander, who thought the sun 
aud moon wero of the shape of a hal- 
low chariot wheel, or circular basin 
full of fire, which blazed through a 
sort of neck, and that an eclipse took. 
place when the lid was closed, 
or to Xenoplanes who fancied that 
there were many suns aud moons for 
diferent regions of the » and 
that_sometimes onr sun, falling to- 
wards a part of the earth uninhabited 
by us, and so as if travelling in vain, 
suffered eclipse ; omitting 


Sit: 

paola ’s translation, 
7 fhousand 

* Barf ike Secs on pop emamtig p 
By throsting her dark self be ‘80 
‘Bring sudden night and shade toall + 
Shas giv me Renanoa why thar cannot be 
“Avother thing too dark for a to seq, 


“And fit to a ee rays ag well an she z 
‘Or why the Oireling Bon in passing by 
Some Genomous places of the neighbouring 


‘May not grow sickand pale and almost dis? 
These pa net wail wosover his ormor 
‘Thus pemotimes make us day and sometimes 


sight F 

And whilst the Afoons their monthly coursca 
run 

‘Within the reach of Harti’s dark shadowing 


cone, 
Ifthen 1 Rarth can stop the hi 

Hf aio can hide tue aickening Moon im itd 
‘Why cannot other things divert the streams, 
The falling rtreams of light and stop the 


jemn ? 
Or, if the Moon shines with a natural ray, 
‘As thro’ infectious Air she outs Ler way, 
‘Why may not she grow tick, her flames 
‘docay P* 





It will be proper to add to this 
Lucretius’ account of the phases of 
the moon, Having given the expla- 
uation of these on the supposition 
that the moon derives her light from 
the sun, he proceeds thus to show 
that, a explanations are equally 


“ Tho Tight the Moon's 
sbockd se” eae eee 
‘Yet it might show the different Phases still, 
mow 
Beneath, and stop the Rays, divert the 
Of falling lpht, and torn away the Beams, 
, aD aya; 
Or"cine Wike «Ball, Tall darks half 
Rod Sana its dais, may affect the sight 
‘With diferent Phases, and show varions 
7 
Now furs that Aalf which the full light 
01 
Quarter ners, now dwindle into Horns. 
‘And this the later iam vent 
scheme reject,” 


‘Doth bold, sud the C3 
Asif it oonld not either way be done, 
‘But powerful Reasons fixed our choice on 


This last explanation of the ‘ 
phases, we oar observe, is ‘that now 
by many 


employed 






is g wrong 


[New.- 


of: vari+ 
ate ecack 
is 


acooant for the 
ablestara. The 
unseen thick thing” 
also introduced in modern ; 
to account for some of the same class 
of OED. 
little piece of coloured glass,such 
as were sold at a halfpenny the other 
day, would have been an invaluable 
acquisition to Thales or 4 le. 
The former seems to have discovered 
the cause of solar eclipses, by obeerv- 
ing the image fe . by @ polished 
surface ; and Seneca directa us, when 
we would observe an eclipse, to “fill 
certaine basins with oyle or pitch, be- 
cause a thick fluid is not troubled so 
easily, and therefore retaineth the 
images that are offered vnto it.” Aris- 
totle gives us a hint what instrumenta 
he used when he discusses the ques- 
tion “why in on eclipse of the sun, if 
we look through a sieve or leaf, such 
as that of a plane tree, or other ~ 
Jeayed tree, or our fingers interlaced, 
do ita rays become crescent-shaped on 
the earth.” To these astronomers a 
cloudy sky, such nx that which was 80 
much deplored on the 15th of March 
last, would have been a boon for the 
observation of thesun. It would bo 
strange if the clearness of the atmos- 
here in Greece should be found to 
vo retarded the progreas of astro- 
nomy in any reper 
Contrast’ with the preceding ac- 
counts the two following : the firat, 
of the eclipso seen in the Sandwich 
Islands in 1850 ; the other, of that of 
1842, witnessed in France, At Ho- 
nolulu, in 1850, a profound silence 
prevailed among the loquacious na- 
tives during the whole time that the 
sun was hidden; at the moment of 
his Teappearance @ tremendous shout 
resounded almost through the whole 
island. No case of au itious ter- 


ror was known; in the 
a] i appearance of 
terror or amazement, was, that some 
‘boys who were flying allowed 
pwook will "A general curioety wea, 
wil curl 
however, i and after tho 


eclipee, the streets of Honolulu were 
with bits of smoked  giasa, 
Imagine that in the remote islands of 


i¢ a wrong translation; it should be “The Babylonian - Cha 
ectiug the Astrologers’ doctrine.” nae oo 


ibe8.] 

von in “caves and holes of 
the rocks.” 

The othet account to which we re- 
ferred, we shall borrow from Arago :— 


«In 1843 the population of the poor- 
est in the Alpa and Pyrenees 
‘betook themselves to high peaks for ob- 
servation. At P ignan none but the 
nick remained ‘wit Estly in the 
morning the terraces, ramparts, and 
hills from which sunrise c ‘be seen 
‘were covercd, Near 20,000 persons were 
examiving the sun with smoked glasscs, 
Bcarcely had we, with po 1 tele- 
scopes, commenced to seethe indentation, 
when & great cry showed that we had 
anticipated by only afew seconds tho 
observation made with the naked eye by 
20,000 improvised astronomers, whoso 
first trial it was. Whon the sun was 
reduced to a narrow thread, every onc 
peemed enger to communicate his im- 
asions, and at last a low murmur was 
ard as of the distant sca after a tem 
est, The murmur became louder as 
@ crescent diminished, but when it 
disappeared absolute silence marked 
the moment as exactly as the astronp- 
pees The enomence mee 
magnificence prev: over the 
tate of youth, the lightness which cer- 
yy 


f 


i 


arily professed by suldiers. A profound 
ee tee ey vor binds had ceased 
to sing. After about two seconds tran- 
sports of joy and frantic applause saluto 
the first ‘appearance of the sun's rays. 
‘A lively sxtisfaction succeed to tho 
Molancholy impression, ‘Those most 
excited by the phenomcnon were the 
most merry next day on the terror of 
the country folk. ‘The terror of these 
latter, however, not arise from the 
‘ospect of the dissolution of nature. 
Kee seg rien ated te 
tl ir , replied, * 
chy wee clear and yet the brightness of 
day diminished, and every thing grew 
dark, and we found ourselves at once in 
darknons. Woe thought we had become 
blind.” A touobing anecdote was re- 
Inted of a shepherd boy in the Commune 
of Bidyes. He watched with a 
Bag litantion of light, and when ik 
podden! peared he fell to weeping, 
snd called ant ip! help? ‘As soon 
aa the sun’s Tay ap) crossing 
hie bands, he oried, 70 Seon’ someon! 


(O beau soledt 1)” 

The people of Perpignan might not 
perape have shown such 
astronomical knowledge, if they had 
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mere 

of observing the phenomenon. 
Bei it was 0 great step made since 
1654. 


re] 

seen partial eclipses, can have 
ttle idea of the darkness that pre- 
vails during one is total; not 
indeed the darkness of night, but of 
advanced twilight. It is obvious 
that the mere obscuration of the 
sun cannot produce greater darkness 

oceurs at the moment of his de- 
seeut below the horizon, when the 
atmosphere ia still illumined by his 
rays. Tho change of colour, which 
we shall notice presently, may have 
some in the effects produced on 
animals, Oxen and sheep cease to 
feed, the Intter crowding together, 
the former sometimes ran; them- 
selves in a circle, with the horns out- 
ward, as if to resist anenemy. Horses 
anil uases‘on the high roads lie down 
and refuso to move. This, however, 
is true only of the unsophisticated 
ruatics. Tho diligence horees, which 
wero particularly observed in 1842, 


showed no symptom of or 
fear, whether from their superior edu- 
cation, or because their me- 


chanical habits had made A 

give up such thinking and independ- 
ence as belong to horses. Observa- 
tions of animals are not recorded in 
connexion with the eclipses seen by 
the ancients, except incidentally; thus 
among the prodigies which occurred 
after Nero’s murder of Agrippina, 
there is mentioned an eclipse of the 
sun(4.D. 59, not total), and it is stated 
that the elephants which drew Nero’a 
chariot stood still and refused to 


ha; 
fhe wing suffer more seriously. ani 
ve. 
seen, surprised by the 






& 


76 


~Miubned. - Aé: Venice swallows were 
‘Staken in the streets,terror having de- 
“prived them of the faculty of flying. 
At La Tour, in the ee, an inha- 
bitant had three linnets in o cago 
placed in’the sun; they were qui 
swell in the morning, but after the 
‘weclipee one was found dead. He had 
protably battered himself in terror 
it the wircs of his cage, Else- 
where birds were said to have fallen to 
the ground, and even to have died 
th fright; but this latter state- 
ment does not seem to have been well 
authenticated. These instances, how- 
ever, show, among other things, the 
remarkable suddenness of the phe- 
Demspon. 7. A, dog was experimented 
‘upon at i , having becn kept 
‘without food from the previous even- 
ing ; when the totality was approach- 
ing, @ piece of bread was thrown to 
lim, which he commenced to devour 
oagerly ; but the moment the sun’s 
isc was polly. obgcured he dropped 
an 


the bread id not take it up until 
Tight reap) Insects were also. 
fected. Ants at Perpignan gradually 


slackened the pave at which they 
‘were marching, and at the moment of 
tho disappearance of the sun, they 
halted, not, however, letting go their 
burdens, and soon after the return of 
Light they net off again. Bees, on the 
or hand, which returned to their 
hive before the total phase had come 
did not again go forth until the 
lipse Was quite over. 
effects upon animals were not 
witnessod eqnally everywhere. In 
France and in the Sandwich Islands 
the phenomena observed were indecd 
nearly the same. But in Italy the 
stant of intelligence amoug the 
brutes a) to be decidedly lower. 
In aome places no effect seamed to be 
End end Verona, an ed doy was 
and Verona, an odd dog waa 
noticed moaning, but nothing further. 
Some account of the remarkable 
“physical phenomena witnessed during 
@ total eclipse, will, doubtless, be in- 
teresting to the reader. That most 
obvious to the observer with the un- 
aaaisted a ‘exe, is the change of colour 
a, the ipe, and in The 
Jaue of the sky changes gradi toa 
‘vid avd then a purple colour. 
‘believe, cxplained this by 
sspposition, thatthelightfrom 
‘pembee and that from the border 
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of the sun, have not the same colour. 
But Arago’s account of the matter is 
jentific and natural. 


much more ascient nat 

Every molecule of the afggosphere.re- 
flects in all directions received 
either di from the sun, or a 


former reflection from other molecules, 
Each molecule is, in fact, a winiature 
sun, giving light to all the other male- 
cules which are above the horizon. 
When we look then at any part of the 
sky the light which falls upon our 
eye is partly that which has suffered 
but one reflection since leaving the 
sun, and partly that which has suffered 
several reflections. QOrdimrily, of 
course, the former light is stronger 
than the latter, and gives the pre- 
vailing tone, which ia blue near the 
zenith, and inclined to purple nearer 
the horizon. But ufter the eclipse 
has conmenced, a portion of the sun’s 
direct light is cut off from parts of the 
sky near the zenith, which are, in 
fact, in shadow, aud wo, therefore, soe 
them by the light reflected on then 
from those parts nearer the horizon 
which are not in shade. But the Hght 
\Teflected from these latter parts uf the 
intmosphers, is, as has been observed, 

nsually of x more purplish colour, 

this of couras wit depend on the . 
stxte of. the atmospherd we the time, 
In 1706, at Montpellier, the colour 
passed, a8 the totality approached, 
through orange-yellow to that of 
water tinged with wine, 

The most singular phenomeva ob- 
served when the eclipse is complete, 
arothe corona—the red protuberances 
--and in an annular eclipse, the beads 
and strings firet noticed by Mr. Baily. 
The firat of these was observed by the 
earliest modern astronomers. Halley 
states that (in the eclipse of 1715), 
some seconds before the sun was 
wooly, concealed, there was seen 
round the moon @ luminous ring, in 
breadth about a tenth of her diameter, 
and in colour pale white or pearl- 
coloured, Its centre seemed to co- 
incide with the centre of the moon, 
whence Halley inferred that it was 
the lunar atmosphere. It was de- 
scribed by other 0} ere as not being 
‘Gninterruptod, but in rays like the 
glory painted about the heads of 
saints, Others affirmed, that 
its centre coincided with that of the 
gan. The sum of the most recent ob- 
servations is, that about the dark body 
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~ 26 thie idotl a bright zone is 2een As wé' Hayé mentioned the Won's at 
‘“ditvinishing in brij outwards ; jhosphere, it may be proper to a 
‘or ‘sometimes two, the inner, being of rief explanation of the au 

ightness. These are formed stitution of that body. ‘oh 
of luminous lines, appearing, MM soservations appear to ‘ah the 
‘Peytai, in form like a pack of Temp, light which it emits pr not from 
Glory rays project from the border of the surface of a solid, but from aw 
the corona, or according to other ob- inflamed gaseous envelope. 


servations, from that of the moon. 
‘The whole corona appeared to Struve 
and Baily, to be in a state of violent 
agitation. The latter says that its 
rays were leaping like gas flame. 
But as yet the number of observa- 
tiona is not sufficient to enable us 
to decide how much of this sup- 
Posed motion is due to optical causes, 
6 


corona observed at the Sand- filam 


wich Islea in 1850, appeared per- 
fectly quiescent. We ought not to 
omit Aa mention tte re it tufts 
seon by Arago and others, m 1842, in 
the ‘direction of the line joining tho 

ints of immersion ‘and emersion, 
They ‘were not seen by Airy or Baily. 

It has been attempted to show by 
experiment, that the corona is not a 
real chject, ‘but merely the effect of the 

ion or bending which the ray 

of light undorgo at the edge of the 
moon. But the experiment was not 
conductod with sufficient regard to the 
pecutiar circumstances of the case ; 
or did it pretend to explain the rays 
curved and tangled, nor the diverging 

nor the important cireamatance 
that the corona was seen before the 
total disappearance of the sun. It 
probably has its origin in the outer 
etmosphere of tho sun. 

Of the red spots, which have o1 
recently been noticed, it will be suf- 
ficient to confine our attention to the 
most striking, observed in 1851, at the 
weet of the sun. It was bounded in 
the lower portion by two sides of a 
right angle, having, however, on a 
prolongation of one side an almost 
circular ball detached from the border 
of the moon. Having been observed 
from many stations in the same posi- 
tion, and same form, there can be 
no bt of ita being a real object. 
The other red prominences were all 
mi , and as the moon in its 
Progress concealed those in the cast, 
and discovered those in the west, it 
seers ‘certain that they belong to the 
eon. Tt hag ess conjectured that 
theyre clouda floating in the outer 


@aphanots atniosphere of the sun. remark, 
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was led to these observations ty 
hearing o Parisian shopkeeper com- 
plain, that by the aa of Hie Gas 
Company’s servants, the e of 
flame was turned porate 
instead of the broader face. 
questioned whether there was 
any difference in the light given by 
the edge and by the flat side of the 
2. periment proved that there 
‘was none, in consequence, doubtless, 
of tho surface ofthe gun fame allow 
ing the light from r parts to pass 
through it. But in the case of a aolid 
body heated so as to emit light the 
case ig different-——more lighi being 
given from the broader surface. 
the visible surface of the sun, thete- 
foro, were that of a solid , more 
light would be pivon by the contrat 
than by the border; but if it 
a ous flame, more light will 
proces from the border where we 
look edgeways over @ greater surface, 
The results of observation appear to 
prove that the latter is the correct 
view. Other proofs are derived from 
a difference between the light of 
faecous bodies and that of solids and 
liquids with respect to polarization ; 
but into these Ay cannot enter. In 
ia gaseous envelope tl ere appear to 
be occasionally ‘openings rough 
which we catch a ghmpse of thedarker 
surface below; these are the solar 
spots Above this envelope, again, 
eve may probably exist an atmos- 
here, allowing the passage i 
pat not Atenlf luminous, and it 
‘is latter diaphanous atmosphere 
that floating clouds are supposed to 
exist, which, acen in the peculiar cir- 


cunstances of an oolipee, are in fact 
the red protul 
who into the directions given 


Mr. Airy to persons observing the 
By, ae eee ieee ene 


late ecliy 

in one of these he eaid it was desirable. 

to stain, the anaulus 

when completely formed, appeared to. 

the eye as Bring, oF nae fall. 

digo. In ill this. we may. 
that places where the. 
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ing their first thorny walk 
gver the © pons asin or recall- 
ing their gibbish days, all the in- 
lectnal agonies they endured when 
‘ing to solve and remember the 
hecatomb-j lucing “47th of Euclid.” 
But in this thrice noble and magni- 
fheent ii it is not only the 90,000 


volumes which stand upon its shelves ; 
nor ite “Faye Collection,” comprisin; 

18,000 more ; nor its long list oririek, 
MB8S., “rich and rare,” which defy 
themothsin their “ Eastern Pavilion :” 
things than even these 
while they en- 


fea, ~ 
“Let us walk up the right hand side 
of the room : at each division of the 
oaken recesses is seen a marble bust 
on a plinth. First we meet Dr. 
Magee, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
a head of consummate power, crown- 


re ia death thoy are 
‘their: marble counter- 
‘Séike stand ‘side by aide: ‘Next our eye 


rare noble, bias not rash! < 
presumptuoualy, oom] 

tho buayanoy of ite resistlese power, 
easayed to drive the horses of the gun,. 
and wag lost in the intensity of ita 
own light. Next succosds ift's 


handsome proud feos, ° with all the 
organs of nicest, y: eon 
tivences so strongly marked, and the 
sweet mouth which said such bitter 
burning things Dr. Gilbert* comes 
ude sores next,. ae Jarge-browed and: 
wigged in marble, aa 6 was large 
hearted and beneficent in life. To 
him succeeds Dr. Lawson, who looks 
irascible, probably a libel of the 
marble, or prod by the pardonablo 
impaticnce of the sitter at the sou); 
's tedivusness. Next but one to thi 
‘bust, we come to Provost Baidwin's* 
face, benevolent in stone ; 
it between these two lest is the 
most singular bust in the room. 


It is that of £ man perfectly bald + 
the cranium woll studded with moral. 
and intellectual eminences ; the eyes 
amali, humorous, and piercing; the 
under lip prominent and sensual, is 
relieved by the fineness of ita upper 

jon; there is much depth 
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Doctor of Divinity, Senior Fellow of 
‘Trinity College Dublin, Prebend of 
St. Patrick’a, Chancellor of Christ 
Cbarch, Restor of Derryvullan in the 
county of Fermanagh, und afterwards 
Dean of Down—we will give him alt 
hia titles, for he won them well: 
“Paimam qui meruit ferat.” The 
honours and emoluments connected 
with these names he had obtained for 
himpelf by the sheer exercise of an in- 
telligent mind, combined with honest 
and rare industry—for the doctor had 
neither ancestry, nor moncy, nor high 
connexion, nor the facility of crouch- 
ing to the great, nor sapplencas of 
manner, nor the gift of a flattering 
tongue to help him on_in the world. 
He waa the son of Sir John Reynel’s 
butler, paternity he never was 
ashamed of, helping his parents ever 
during their life. He was, probably, 
more than half self-eduvated, ony 
working his way up to the surface of 
Bhe by a buoyant spirit, and by what 
Jawful and commendable means he 
could, he succeeded in gaining a sizar- 
ship in Trinity College athout the year 
1706, from which lowly, yet honour- 
able platform of acadenic position he 
gradually was elevated to the higher 
atatus of juuior, and eventually senior 
fellow of trinity College, Dublin. Al- 
ways a close aud vigorous student, 
occasionally an acceptuble and popa- 
nr preacher, and unfailingly a kind, 
faithful, and active college tutor, he 
gained golden opinions from al] men, 
and had the largest and most profit- 
able chambers, teeming with attached 
and grateful pupils, of any man of hia 
time. 
One anecdote of his college days is 
reserved, showing, no douht, thet 
Belany bad ideas of liberty too little 
sul inate to the claims of official 
suthority ; for, in the year 1724, we find 
him embroiled with the Provost and 
the board from having over-warmly 
espoused the cause of some wayward 
youths who were ride to their vener- 
able Preepositus, It is said that on 
this occasion Delany defended the 
lads, ‘while he lly satirized the 
vost, and that publicly, end to his 
,, ina sermon preached from the 
pulpit of the college chapel! which 
‘proceeding, uncourteous and indefen- 
ible as it doubtlessly was, the doctor 
ibly meant it for fun in the cxu- 
08 of his Irishism, But, at all 
seventa, it gave such deep offence that, 


Patrick Delany, DD. 


{Nov. 
although Delany recanted and apolo- 
ised for his rashness, yet, in the fol- 
lowing year, when he was present 
with the living of St. John’s, and 
there being a necessity for a royal 
dispensation to enable him to hold 
this benefice in connexion with his 
fellowship, Primate Boulter, who had 
resented. ‘a conduct perhaps too 
keenly, applied to the Duke of New- 
castle to atay the issuing of the dis- 
pensation. The college, however, ap- 
pear to have exhibited a more for- 
giving spirit towards their restive son, 
and, tnt to have devel it 
quite amiably, for, two yeara the 
occurring of this froak by Delany, the 
Doard conferred upon him a living in 
Formauagh, whether from the com- 
mendable motive of rewarding his 
zeal, talents, and scholarship, or the 
Jess’ respectable purpose of getting 
rid of the doctor and his troublesome 
eccentricities, it is hard to determine, 
At all events, his love fur hia alma 
mater suffered no diminution, since, 
in 1733, on his return to Dublin from 
England, he bestowed an annuity of 
twenty poundsto be distributed among 
the studenta Almost at the same 
time that he received his northern 
promotion, Lord Carteret. made him 
Shancellor of Christ Church, and 
shortly afterwards conferred on him 
a prebendal «tall in St. Patrick's. 
These promotions were of amall value 
as to income, but the doctor was rich, 
as, owing to his fellowship and hia 
nunierous pupils, he derived nearly 
£1,000 per annum from his connexion 
with Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the year 1732 we find Delany, 
like good Bishop Hall, “ condescend- 
ing te matrimony.” He was then 
forty-six yoars of age—a period of 
life when a man is expected to know 
his own mind: his choice fell upon a 
Mra. Margaret Tenison, an Irish widow 
lady with a jarge income; along with 
the fortune, however, she brought him 
a law-suit which lasted nine years! 
The wife, however—if you can truat 
an extravagantly eulogistic inscrip- 
tion on her tomb, from "3 Own 

was, in spite of the Jawsnit, the 

of blessings to him-—“the chiefest 
and foremost ct oll ber, sex” in tem- 
per, virtue, wit, wisdom, godliness, 
and all the cardinal graces. The 
doctor showed his great a; cintion 
of the happy life he ied with her as 
@ married man, by taking to himself 
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a eecond wife about a year after tho 
demise of the first—probably acting 
on the principle of Dr. Johuson's 
apologetic theory of Deuterogamy, not 
yet put forth- and By less how 
eople or posterity might quote against 
im the sarcasin of the Danish prince : 
“The faneral-baked meats served for the 
ing dinner.” 


uso was a widow 
2 oubt she, too, bad 
the “jointured Jand,” for her first 
husband, Mr. Pendarves, was a man 
of fortune, and she wax daughter to 
Bernard Granville, and sister to 
the Lord Lansdowne who wrote such 
misorable poetry, and whom Waller, 
Dryden, and even Pope larded with 
eulogy, which was the fashion of the 
eg and was evoked more by his rank 
than his rhymos—hia station than his 
This Lansdowne was a strong 
and Jucobite, and a kind of wus 
-water Anacreon of his uy, wri 
ing, tawdry verses on ull the court 
ladies, in a cirelo, and by name, 
Take one specimen, from his “Pro- 
gress of Beauty” — 
“ Not Holeu with St, Albans might compare: 
Nor let the muse omit Scroop, Holmes, and 


song. 
To 
ans 








ave: 
Hyde, Vonns is :--the Graces are Kildare ™™ 


Sicomnia, His sister, however, bad 
a mind of another and superior cast: 
she had very peculiar talents; and the 
suvcessive exfotiations of hor intellect 
through life were striking and original 
young she excelled in musi 
as she grew older she cultivated lit 
ture, and corresponded with 8 
at forty she learned to paint in oile— 
and though principally a vopyist, 
she produced some original paintings, 
ono of which is in the c 
the Marquess of Bute. Later still in 
life she became an exquisite em- 
broiderer ; and her shell-work was of 
the first and very finest order. 
is, and when she was scventy-four 
reaTeof | she inventedand 
er inimitablo “ Flora,” which, as au 
artistic work, has never yet been sur- 
passed ; and this ingenious manufac- 
pare shetrunsecad ir fadty 
, she prosecuted with i 
EiPher eightith year, when her eyes 
inning to fail her, she laid aside 
the scigsors, and assuming the pen, 
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commenced to rhyme, and awaking 
one fine morning, found herself: a 
poetess! She lived most happily 
with Delany ; she could scarcely have 
done otherwise with one whose face 
py 80 oe af fens, kindness, 
temper, unleas physiognomy 
be a dream, and Luvater himsclf a 
charlatan. And their old house, near 
Dublin, still displays to the curious 
and theliterary, the well-preserved me- 
morisls of her talont and artistic skill, 
This house is called Delville. It ig 
ona small scale, but is an extremely 
interesting, verdant, and pretty place: 
abounding, too, in quaint is and 
onds; antiquities and associations ; 
lnwns, ponds, trees, wooden temples, 
inscriptions, rural seats, states, 
summer-houses ; all which ‘ings 
were the taste of the time—from 
Popo and his grotto at Twickenham, 
to Shenstone and his es At 
Hales Owen, and thence across the 
channel to Delville and ite, Delany, 
both flourishing near the little old- 
fashioncd village of Gl * cele- 
brated for its rich dairy meadows— 
its Tolka stream— ite Botanic Garden: 
the ground of which once belon; 
to Tickell the poet; and its con- 
tiguity to the large cemetery, w! 
distinguished by a lofty “ roun 
tower,” is tha resting place of the 
dust of Daniel O'Conn 
Let us visit Delville. Let us cl 
the venue from the college to the 
country-houso—from the hall where 
Delany laboured as a fellow, to the 
home where he relaxed asa man. 
Standing at Glasnevin, on a gra- 
yelled caninence behind its lofty 
avenue gates, is the house of Delvile, 
surrounded by the green slopes 
hollows of its interesting demeane. 
it isa aquure, old mansion, or rather 
‘an oblong quadrilateral house, two 
stores high. As you enter the per 
y. steps, you meot # large, loft; 
hall ; on the left ia Delany's brary, 
with old windows minutely cary 
into little Gothic arches, interlacing, 
ane panes ; ceiling is 
extremely handsome, richly embossed. 
with a thick cornice of white sea 
shell work, beautifully desi, 
ronght out by the & 
Delany, and in excellent preservation. 
Out of this room there is an oratory 


* @lamevin, or Glasheen-eeven, means the delightful little green field. 
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which you ‘enter by an arch, and 
which is lighted bya ‘cireular painted 
Window : here the doctor is reported 
to have held his family worship. 
Acroes the hall, on the right hand, is 
the clean, bright, old fashioned draw- 
ing-room, with its bower window 
Podiing over the rich greon ‘Teaves and 
lawn. There are three little stair- 
cages, one of which is of white stone 
all ronning up from the hall, as 
striving who would be at the top of 
the house first, and meeting 
other hsif way up at tho queerest, 
out of the way, small landing places, 
lighted up by deep ancient windows, 
with broad ledges inviting you to sit 
down, These staircases lead to au- 
other set of rooms, a6 curious as any 
in the house; here are two antique 
drawing-rooms, most neatly preserved, 
and appropriately fitted up, ty. Mr. 
‘Mallett, the present proprietor of Del- 
vitle; and here, too, is Delany's an- 
cient reception room, where he met 
and welcomed his many literary 
friends, whom to entertain, and re- 
joice with, was the great happiness 
‘of his longand kindly life. The lawn 
stands in the midst of a delicious 
sweet air, high and dry, and fully 
eighty feet above low water mark. 
Tl eptonndsinglude twenty-four acres, 
so Swift’s rythmical Elzovir edition 
of its glories is not according to truth : 
@ surface of the soil is divorsified 
end undulating. Here is a stream 
rather sf ited; slso s pond or 
Jakelet choky and apoplectic; a 
bath for eels, full of duckweed ond 
mond; and a dissipated old cascade, 
vory shaky and scampish looking. 
But where art faila, nature is strong 
and fair; and age, that has loosen 
and cast down man’s works, here has 
‘bot matured and established in 
greener and fresher beauty her own 
perennial productions. The timber 
is excellent and picturesque: here are 
‘rich chestnuts, spreading elms, ever- 
on oaks, ane ecevenHiks mul- 
‘trees, lovely delicate . acaciaa, 
and the ivy end enapdragon verdant 
Auxuriating all up and along the 
‘and gieling ln, Near the house 
‘etrace,” where, no doubt, 
#he doctor walked—ofttimes solus, or 








” authority for this fact was tho 


{Now 


with either wife, first_or second, in 
succession, in connubial reciprocity of 
sentiment engendered by the greenery 
around. Here, too, his guesta from 
eollegé or court, the numeroua and 
learned convive took anteprandial 
exercise to EOnErAte, an ap) for 
the coming dinner—for De! was 
famous for his good fare—or leisurely 
saumtered. Tho graveyard wall of 
Glasnevin church flanks the grounds 
of Delville, and just by it is a nonde- 
seript hybrid building, between a 
Ergite and a temple, with a triangn- 
Jy shaped front, supported by four 
Pillars, with Ionic triglyphs, and dis- 
playing an architrave on which is 
paint 
« Veatigia despicit usbis ;” 
which poesy bears the character of 
having been supplied by Swit, On 
the back wall of this little temple is 
an oil painting, much effaced by timo 
feart suc inthe treditonspoaking 
least, such is the ition—speakiny 
with hand stretched out ‘and bearded 
chin. In brow and eyo the figure 
resembles Socrates, but it is better 
nosed than theAthenian. It is stand- 
ing between two pillars. This paint- 
ing is attributed to Mrs, Delany, as 
are also two medallions, white on & 
blue ground ; one is over the Apostle’s 
» and is “fair Stella’s counter- 
feit ;” it represents a beautiful nymph- 
like, small, classic head and face, deli- 
cate and refined. The other medal- 
lion, just opposite Stella’s, is said to 
‘Vanessa's, but this is doubtful. 
Beneath this little temple are two 
vaults, approached from the outside, 
where a pumber of types were dis- 
covered, aud where it is said that 
Swift, assisted by Delany, printed, 
with his own hands, the proofs of 
“The Legion Club.” A sinall, low 
door connects Delville grounds and 
the graveyard: of Glasnevin church, 
Here, just ay you enter, standing half 
stuck in the ground, is » nameless, 
crooked, dark tombstone, overshadow- 
ing the spot where repose the ashes 
of bert Emin, 3* and it struck me 
how a] graphic were lines of 
Moore's lyric ace on this. unfor- 
tunate, which commence the most 


Broprietor of the place, whe most 


Present 
dy pointed ous to us the various points-of intercstat 
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‘beautiful song that ever was written 
or sung—~ 

“Oh, bronthe not hia mame, Jet it rest in the 


“a snd unhonoured, his ashes are 


In this churchyard Doctor John 
the learned eccentric and 
money-loying Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, is buried, and the poor of 
Glamevin were enriched for a time 
by ee mtreams, 0 of his posthumous 
yaunt (ere, repose Delany’s 
dust aad that of hie Soot wife, We 
have before alluded to his most lauda- 
tory i tion on her tombstone. 
Swift liked Delvilie and its master 
both, yet he ridicules it for ite size, 
Lilliputianizing the whole concern, 
and, probably, he was thinking of the 
Court of Mildendo when he wrote the 
following lines :— 
Would you that Delville F describe, 
Beliove me, sir, I will not jibe; 
¥or who could be sstyrical 
‘Upou « thing so very small ? 
‘You scarce upon the burders enter, 
Bofore you'ro at the very centre. 
A single crow would make it night, 
¥f o'er your farm he took bis fl nak 
Yut in this narrow compass wo 
Bath walie, walle, cadows, ad partorren, 
, walls, watks, mi ani 
‘Windows, and doors, and rooms, and atairs; 
And hills, wud vules, sud woods, and fields, 
‘And hay, and gras, ‘and corm it "yields; 
All to your haggard brought ro cheap in, 
Wishes the troublo, and! mowing, or reap- 


A rast though to way it I'm Joatho— 

‘Would vhave you anil your meadow 

‘Though small your farm, yet hero's» house 

Full to entertain a mouse ; 

But where a rot is dreaded more 

Thun furious Onledonian oar; 

For if ‘tis ontered by « rat 

‘There's vo more room to bring the cat. 

A ttle rivulet seers to steal 

‘Along a thing you style your valo; 

And nd his ‘you call _ sweet meander, 

‘Which might bo sucked up hy a gander. 

Next oome I to your kiteben-garden, 

‘Where one poor mouse would faro but hard 
fn 


‘And round the garden is a walle 

No bigger thon a tailor’s chalk, 

Thus T compute the spsce that’s in it— 

A mail creeps o'er it in a sainute; 

Que lettace makes a ehift to squecze 

‘Up ghrough stuf yoo call your trees; 
1d once again a single rose 

Beeps from s bud that never blows; 


‘is 'rain, then, to.expoct ita bloom, 
Bates 

rs, im 
‘There's nothing but Pesce is great.” 


Ewa consider Delany as a writer, the 


we © Rot much to say on his be- 
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half. He-is old-fashioned and yer- 
bose 5, 


blosapky. ‘the beh 
lucent stream whi 
over and sparkling 
rocks of Scripture story, he has turned 
into an earth and stone reservoir of 
his own construction, and presenta it 
He outpresd exegesia In Delany's 
is outs) = aia, In 
argumentsagains' le he overshot 
the mark, and tnwitingy i img 
the truth of the Scripture tive, 
would make a ah Bh agel f : 
Bayle would degrade him td a devil ; 
but the Bible just paints him as a 


Delany's works were jar in hia 
day. I iaineg think few read 
them now. He wrote a treatise on 
Polygamy “by Phileleutherus Dub- 
liniensis,” in which, with many words, 
and not _a few sy! yilogisms, he hey Trovos 


that white is white, and is not 
ie’ 7 blue. “ Nec Deua intersit,” &., 
he for; 


tot the truth contained im. ‘ia 
in remarks on Swift 
ford Orrory’s cavils are goueroiis aed 
pected aud such a8 mi at eee 
ma one KO strongly ai 
e Tebink Da Johnson, cad 4 speaking 
think Dr, Johnson, when 

of this book, churacterizos j it as “vera- 
cious.” Ihavenever had theoourage t to 
read many of Delany’s sermons; he 
published fiftecn on “Sooial Duties,” 
and afterwards added Svemore on the 
opposite vices. + the of sixty, 
he first resched, and thon ve to 
the york a of ehethee - oY the 
oO 108 5” 
tenths oat 
“Thou shalt not covet ;” on which it 
‘was well remarked, that the preacher 
must have displayed more ingenuity 





than diale if he could 
have deduced the ‘inal 
of tithes from this: probibi jon. 
Delany wrote urses— two 


the eternity and. 
nese of hell’s tormenta. Bot Yai 
any, Ms name and fame 
the traditional and published 
revords which biend him up with 
Swift and Ass eaberte, Shan upon the 
ch own mind. In 
dean’s society Ke was ever: 
fally happy: cordially and 


ita- 
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responding to and sympathizing with 
his eccentricities, and paying him that 
Pele of he favour eats opeung 
iavour 5 168 0] nj 
the doars of his ‘comfortable and 
‘wealthy mension at al] times, for the 
dean and his literary acolytes, who 
offered incense, to enter in, and rest 
‘end be happy. The verselets we meet 
weattered ugh Swift’s works, and 
attributed to Delany, are dull, dog- 
gerel nous, and possess no merit 
am id. that of hav! 


called out the 
wit of Swift in the reply, ns the heavy 
iron ‘elicits sparke when brought into 
collisiota with the flint. 


Delanyy must have had mental 
ywer, or Swift would not have in- 
Bitod Posty of a laudatory nature to 
him. He ‘must, too, have had moral 
‘worth, or JOr. Johnson would not have 
complimented him on his veracity. 
He ap s to have been a kind. 
/ genial, and generous man ; a 
scholar’, perhaps a little pedantic— 
more {educated than intellectual— 
i ve eccentric ; thoroughly 
origtinal, and independent in his mudes 
of ing ; in private lifc i 
and ov! 


fo domestic 
>, and so hospitable as 
Beri to impair hig fortune, which 
amounted to fully £3,000 a-year, a 
handsotnerevenue for thedayshclived 
in, but which was mostly life income. 
He died in Bath in 1768, when over 
eighty years of age. His wife sur- 
vived him for twenty years; and waa 
smuch in the quiet and orderly Court 
of George ITI., who expressed grout 
iendahip for her, and evidenced the 
sincerity of his regard by iguing to 
her @ life 3 
T a 
overlooking much of the neighbour- 
ing country. © grave: of Glas- 
nevin church was ‘eneath ine and the 
cametery, distinguished by O’Connell’s 
monument in sight, and an atmos- 


‘by shapes from the and bi 


led 
atone me Aseeet strand 
tender. such 48 haunts o! placea, 
broods over and hallows this spot. 
Under me was the dust of Barrett 
Emmet, 
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where almost all that was literary and 
learned, the wits and the wise of that 
day, whatever wassparkling and what- 
ever was social inIrish educated society 
to assemble, and came here suc- 
cessively or collectivaly—as the case 
end time might be—to dine with the 
doctor, to delight themselves in the 
society of hia distinguished i 
and to enjoy the green and leufy 
ruralities of Delville. 

‘Salibes lacere, modo sub antiqua ilice. 

‘Modo in tenaci gramine, 
Labuntar purvis interim rivis aquio 
‘Qumrantur in sylvis eves.” 

Hither came Addison, about the 
year 1717, when the place was yet 
young. At that time he was Secre- 
tary to the Irish Lord Lieutenant; 
aud whenever hie could steal an hour 
or two from his dry official work at 
Dublin Castle, lie would come to 
Delville to unbend, with its pleasant 
coterie, and forget his own Whiggism 
among so many clever and agreeable 
‘Toriea. Hither came Tickell—his Co- 
Secretary—no small social addition to 
the party, inssmuch as he was livoly, 
agrecuble, and extremely amiable; a 
man of note and no mean talent, nnd 
honoured by Swift as a correspondent. 
Here, under Delany's spreading treca, 
aud on this very Terrace Walk, it is 
said the Muse surprized him one day 
in a happy mood ; and “ Willian and 
Mary, one of the best ballads in the 
English language, was conceived and 
produced into the world of Boetty 
amidst the shades of Delville. Hither 

n,of whom littlemore 





came Dan.Jacl 
is known thau that he was agentieman 
of birth, and the “victim” against 
whom Swift, Sheridan, and Delany 
shot off their shafts of wit in suc- 
cessive pun, rebua, secrostic, and 
dogurel, which would be most mo- 
lancholy if not so purely abeurd. 
Bither came Dr, Sheridan whenever 
‘he could spare time from his claasics 

is classes in Grafton-street, or 
his ditching and draining at Quilca 
And then 10 guest was more happy, 
or more “lentus in umbra,” at Be 
ville than the doctor. Nor was there 


and th remarkable Irish- any man or mind among that large 
men, yet ‘how distinct! Here sleep and gifted circle who. had the same: 
algo kind Delany and his Panegy- measure of vast and accurate Greek 
vized. ;-in the distance are O’Con- and Roman acholarship, combined, 
nell’s Here, in the grounds of with such fecundity of natural genins, 
Beiville, at is “Ths-:and ever ready wit, and racy origi- 
Perrece. Walk,” planned Doetor.. nality, aa this brilliant but most ua~ 
‘Belshass; and mated by -—-- fortunate man : ever the end the 
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delight of Swift, who alternately 
helped him and ridiculed him; lam- 


Pogning him on one occasion and culo- 
gizing him on another ; always laugh- 
ing at him, and yet always loving him, 
as much as one of a nature so cold, 
and stern, and proud, and selfish, 
could love any other of his own sex. 
Hither came Stopford, ‘then vicar of 
i “gs man singular for his 
f and modesty,” ac- 
cording to Swift, and much valued 
for these qualities by Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney. He was a co-fcllow* of 
Delany’s in T.C.D., though his junior 
by some years. He was a gentle and 
dignified person, and we have no 
Witticiems or puns of Ate on recor, 
though he huced them from others 
towards bisaselt Switt called Bisa. 
long-legged Jim” in his doggrels, 
Stopford was of a noblo family, which 
did not make him Jess acecptable_to 
the d who worshipped rank. Ho 
married his own cousin, the Honout- 
able Anne Stopford, to which Swift 
refers jestingly when he says— 
+ Bring own Long-shauka Jim, hut now I think 
‘on't be'n Hot eome yet from Courtown, T fairy : 
For T huard © month ayo that he wasdown there 
‘& omurting aly Nancy.” 
Hither came Southorn, the dramatist, 
whenover he revisited his natal soil 
of Ireland, the author of “ Orooncko” 
—the man of whom Pope said that 
# Ho came down to raise 
The price of prolo_ues and of ploy," 
from the large sins he received for 
his tragedies, some of which John 
Dryden compared to Otway’s for their 
spasaion and their pathos. Exquisitely 
spruce and neat in his dress, with his 
ruffiea and his silver aword, aud 
his hot Jacobite politics, and his pas- 
sion for music, and his complexion of 
mind thoroughly Irish in its variety 
and versatility, shifting “from 
to gay, from lively to sovere,” and 
his knowledgo of London and literary 
life, he was.a welcome and desired 
eet ever by the circle at Delville. 
Fither came Parnell, the author of 
“The Hermit”—a poem still popular 
in nursery and school-room, which 
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in our juvenile days we remember 
committing to memory, it being con- 
sidered as a kind of rhythmical vade 
mecum of morality. le was Btop- 
ford’s predecessor in the living of 
Finglas, and died carly, a victim to 
habits induced by grief for his wife’s 
death. Hither came aleo—and all the 
oftener for the fare was good, the wine 
choica, and the company to his taste 
—Sir Richard Steele, from his neigh- 
bouring villa of Hampstead. Swift 
loved him not, though their politica 
jumped together, ‘and. “ did not mind 
conversing with him.” He thusspeaks 
of him in a poetical letter to Delany : 
“ Steele, who owned what others writ, 
‘And flourished by imputed wit.” 
Hither enme the Grattans, liberal 
and Jearned : George Rochfort from 
Westmerth: and Ludlow, a man of 
wit and fashion: and Matthew Ford 
from the north, an accomplished 
scholar; nnd hither came Mr, Wor- 
rall, whow Swift, because his birth 
was obscure, named Melchisedek, 
with as little reverence for the Beri) 
ture as delicacy for the man, who 
was & humorous and complying cha- 
Tacter, onc of the dean’s vicarsa—ike 
Partridge, a prodigious talker~-like 
Parson Adains, a prodigious er, 
and in many respects well suited for 
the society of Swift, Worrall’s wito 
too, was attractive and amiable, and 
helped to enlarge the gracefw femule 
circle which assembled round the 
mistross of Delany's house and heart, 
among whom were Rochfort 
Ludlow’s wives ; Mrs. Moore, and 
tho beautiful, accomplished, and in- 
teresting Stella, accompanied by her 
duenna and pendant Dingley. 
And hither caine The Dean—Drapier, 
~—Bickerstaff, or Gulliver—the Irish 
“Cervantes” for humour, or rather 
now tilting against 
the windmills of conventional pre- 
tension and social folly ; now mmning 
& course against the political Yan- 
uesians of what he conceived to he 
higgish corruption. The modern 
“ Rabelais,” with greater wit, smaller 


jearning, far more regularity and 


* There ia a curious catena_—crudite and ecclesiastic—in this man's family. He 
cwas @Fellow of ‘l¥init College his son James was also a Fellow in 1753; and 


his Joeeph, shterwards 
agate he we Bishop of Clayaes bis 
ishop.of Cork; and his grandson, 


<cnly'a few years ago. : 


of Conwall, was « Fellow in 1790. 
a Pawaxd Stopford, was Bishop uf Meatl 


Thea 


Hon. Thomas ford, hot 
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ion. ‘of -style—for if cver man 
Bette “Bogiish undefiled’ it was 
“Swift—and or two 
the Frenchiman’s revolting and dis- 


gusting coarseness. Enemics havo 
Sutien against Swift, and reviled 
Bi frends and part arene hevedeied 
“him. it to @ thoug! posteri! 
‘his Sharnoter, in its totality and har- 
mony, must ever be indetinite. be- 
cause inscrutable; a strange ley; 
an intellectual anomaly; a nature 
swerving between light and darkness ; 
majestic, mean; half spiritual, 
‘anizaa] ; principles fused up with 
passions ; dim and doubtful in motive; 
- full volume, half unclasped; 8 
‘casket, partially open; a subjective 
‘Deing, to be but guessed at; and a 
yoology, like the centre of Austra 
fie unknown, untracked, and which 
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ich and the hun: 


Nor, 
has never yet been approached or 


And lastly, in summing up this 

Ht'Scr theo noble colege Weary 
our thrice noble col 

and survey the bust of Dany; and 

thence proceeding to Delvilie, li 

amidat the leafy solitudes he loved, 

and pause defore his tomb. 

In the former he will see how Art 
has written his character in st 
lineaments of ive marble ; in 
the latter, how Nature has traced his 
epitaph, and yearly renews it in the 

records of his creative his 

love of the gimple and the beautiful, 
lingering associations 

which proclaim the power he pos- 
sessed of engaging and retaining the 
friendship of the wise and the good. 





THE NALF-BROTHERS, 


CHAPTER L 


“Pass the claret, Harry, the bottle 
is with you; now, then, here's to your 
ficld-marehalship, God bless you, my 
iby us Bo replied, Hepe, his even 
‘outh, as he replied, kept eyes 
xed upon the water in the hand- 
glase as intently as though he saw his 
ture depicted in it. “Y hope it may 
#0, since it would please you. You 
must fc ive my uot ing in spirits.” 
“That I won't,” cried the other, in- 
terry him ; 


i bless me, sir, you 
foal bein pirita. If I'were 
in your piace, thirty years off 
my shoulders, snd my cornet’s com- 
tnigaion in my po per My nose, 
if I would not fare i own up all my 
learning books, and made a cock-shy 
of fhe men clock by this time |” 

‘was quite unnecessary to pepper 

a aber  fubioa’s nowe, Par 
a8. the appearance i 

devilled, and of taviag bad 

glaes of port wine over it 

addition ; but, neverth the 





‘as being one of his fa- 


least violent ones, must 


Spon s gna 
ant 





Frtifed every wish before it 
found words to express itself ; 
who was a father to you without a 
father’s sternncss, avd a friend with 
the same blood in his veins as in 
pur own. Fifteen yeara, brother, I 

ave been under this roof with you, 
aud never, never once, although you 
are 80 different, have you spoken one 
cruel word to me.” 

“My dear Harry,” said the elder, 
huskily, and making much ado sbout 
lighting his after-dinner pipe, “I won't 
have you talk like this, Cruel words! 
well, no; I should think scarcely any 
one would be brutal enough to badger 
sucha boy as you, who wouldnevereven 
hurt a butterfly at a time of life when 
it was my delight to shoot cats with 
on sir-gun Tam sure if [ ever swore 
‘at you, which maybe I have done once 
or twice in the year or 80, it was all 
in brotherly love. I look upon you, 

an indescribably gentle ex- 
ion fell upon the bronsed and 
oop livid brow of the Speaker, like 
san-raye through green leaves 
thew loving nataze 
) Wi ing: nature 

a to eling £0, 


almost— 


‘Pequires er 
know I speak it without offence, 
7 Hany-—simott a2 though you were 


apy sisted,” ps 
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*_A flush leapt into the young lad’s 
check, Hike» sudden flame, 
“ As for courage, Harry,” continued 


the other, “were you not the only one 
who would come nigh me when I was 
stricken with the fever, when 


death was sentry over my very cham- 
a 
ur it footsteps, what a brave 
ates ad fina i your vaier hand” 
on” lease don’t,” ap- 
e cae other, who did not Lens 
‘imself to spoak above a whisper ; “ 
SE te eet ot dear bo 
wi , my dear hoy, 
tears! You should not have begun 
these—these—recriminations. All I 
wished to to-night, before we 
parted was this. —overy young fel- 
low who joins # regiment: must expect, 
at first, a little ring, a few pric- 
tical jokes; they will acon find out 
what a capital fellow you are, you 
know; but just for a day or two yt 
mnust put up with a little fun. Teed 
not, it out to you where that sort 
of thing should atop, should be meade 
to atop, Harry; but with the best in- 
tentions a young man sometimes gets 
iuto a hobble. “Now in such a casc 
you will apply tome, brother: I under- 
stand these things; and your honour, 
which I am sure you will keep stain- 
is mine, my Jad.” 
io boy rose up, when he had 
finished, without a word of reply, im- 
printed a kiss upon the elder’s brow, 
above the hand which was shading 
his eyes as if from the firelight, and 
hastily left the room. 
“Now I dare say I have hurt the 
0d lad’s feelings,” exclaimed Rubert 
hton, striking the mahogany with 
his closed fist, so a8 to act the glasses 
ringing. “Iam such a procious rough 
dog; why, of course, he knows how 
to take care of himself without my 
cursed interference, Pepper my nose ! 
if, with that long line of fighting an- 
castry yonder, and Sir Hildebrand for 
his great grandfather, he can be any 
thing else but « fire-eater. -the- 
bye, how wonderfully like the is 
£3 Bir ‘Hildebrand’s wife! How fea- 
ture and expression descend! The 
very same blood scems to redden her 
fair cheek that burnt in his, last 
Robert took up one of the 
masiy old silver candlesticks that 
by his side, and held it be- 
fore-the canvas “How slight she 
looks! Yet this was she who got the 
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north-west front of the castle battered 
down, because she would not sutren- 
der it, in her knight’s absence, to 
the whole Hanoverian army. Harry 
would do the same, I trust; yes, he 
would surely do the same.” 

The head of the House of Ashton, 
in addition to this reflection, . pro--. 
eceded to solace himself with another 
pipe. As his head lay back upon the 
comfortable arm-chair, his eyea began 
to close and his brain to wander. “It 
was a fitting room whercin to dream 
such droains as his: oak-panelled, 
picture-hung, and (although some half 
a tlozen candles were burning on the 
table and in sconces upon cither side 
tho carven chimney-piece) very dimly 
lighted ; where the long curtains 
shrouded the deep bay window, all 
was shadow, and shadow in the far- 
ther corners, save where a burnished 
shield or well-polished spoar-head te- 
turned a doubtful ray; all round the 
walls, between every ea of portraits, 
glistened some arm of ancient warfare, 
xeparating futher from son and_bro- 
ther from brother, as the wars them- 
selves in which they were used had 
ofton done, when the same Ashtons 
wore in the flesh; for, by tho side of 
the ringletted Kingsman hung the 
acquare-browed, Cronin and a 
dune in the colours of the House of 
Orange depended from the nail nejgh- 
bour to thut which supported the fo- 
male partizan of the Stuarta, 

Sir Guy and Sir Ambrose, Sir John 
and Sir Hildebrand, with their ro- 
spective ladies, and the deeda which 
t did, or which they refused to 
do, at peril of life and Jand—often 
upon the most untenable grounds, and 
for reasons diametrically opposite to 
those which animated their prede- 
cessors or descendants—swept in lon, 
procession through the half-close: 
chambers of their successors mind. 
Ho drank, and hunted, and fought, 
and made love in their company, 
as he had done (after dinner) a thou- 
sand times before ; now, he was help- 
ing one of them to turn the vats of 
strong, beer into the empty moat, so 
that ail mon might drink to the hap 
restoration of the second Charles ; an 
now setting his house in order, with 
another, to resist, with pi tan. 
non, some inroad of the later banished 
Stuart. All that interested. Bans in 
anch matters, asleop. or awi was 
uot whether this or that king pros- 
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pered, but what the Ashtons did 

inst or for him. The History 
E land moved him so far as it 
affected his forefathers, and of all the 
siegea in Great Britain, the ineffectual 
circumvention of Ashton Castlo for 
fourteen days by Fairfax, was to him 
the most worthy of admiring record. 
Never had the old fortress had prouder 
owner than he, and never, maybo, 
although he would have held it Dlae- 
phemy were it spoken, a more truly 
chivalric one, 

Robert Ashton, the father, whose 
nature humility had failed to soften, 
‘but which, opposition incited to fury, 
had despised his wifc and hated his 
eldestaon, Thirty yeurslad thatowner 
of Ashton Castle and his heir dwelt 
in the same world, anc half that time 
they had lived apart and cnemics. 
The son been least to blame, but 
aince his cruel parent had been laid 
in the Ashton vault, Robert had much 
reproached himself with his past con- 
duct, and a feeling of penitence, per- 
haps, assisted nota little to awell that 
ful tido of love which flowed in his 
manly heart towards his half-brother. 
The old man had taken a second wife, 
when be should rather have been 
thinking of the tomb, whither he had 
‘but just carried his first ; and she bud 
died in childbirth with young Harry. 
The motive of that marriage had been 
mainly spite against Robert; who hiin- 
self, with but little better reason, had 
martied in haste, at the same tiie, 
‘with even a worse result. Mrs. Robert 
Ashton had gpurned the at least 
loyal and kind regard of ber husband, 
and deserted him for s heartless pro- 
fligate; no divorce had been ever 
obtained by the injured man, who 
shrank from the public avowal of such 
disgrace and skame. ‘The seducer 
‘waa not even of gentle blood. The 
childless, wifeless husband had long 
given up hope of offspring for him- 
self, and looked upon Harry with 
content as the future head of his an- 
cient. house. 
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Robert had been articled in early 
a vexatious whim of his 

father, and in order to aumoy the boy, 
to an attorney; a degradation, as ho 
seemed to cougider, of iteelf alinost 
incapacitating him from representin, 
the Tamil , and a blot. ‘upon the “Ashe 
ton scutcheon only second to that 
which it had suffered through the 
infamy of his wife. Since his father’s 
death he had remained, with little 
variation, in his beloved stronghold, 
oceupying himself in improvements 
therein, and in field sports, his young 
half-brother forming almost hia only 
society; before that time, however, 
Robcrt had been a roving fellow 
enough, and ecially familiar with 
the followers of his favourite profes- 
sion, the gentlemen of the sw He 
had just sucveedod in gotting  cor- 
net’s commission for Harry in the 
regiment of bis old acquaintance, 
Coloncl Bluchoy ; and it was this that 
had caused the conversation above 
related between the half-brothers. 
Neither the fuithloas wife, nor the 
attorney’s office, his usual night-mares, 
intruded upon Robert's r-di 
drewn this evening, but he had, in- 
stead, a coufuscd aud unsatisfacto 
sensation of a personal combat wi 
an unknown knight, in enmplete ar- 
mour, who presently being cloyen to 
the chin by stroke of battle-axe, turn- 
ed out to be no other than young 
Harry himself, who, with his soft, 
light hair blood-bedabbled, and his 
tue eyos shut for ever, lay dead upon 
the drawbridge of Ashton Hall. 

Robert awoke, shuddering, with 
the shadow of the dreadful vision 
about him yet. 

“A bad omen,” muttered he, “an 
evil dream ; I am not bebaving rightly 
in this matter; Harry shall do noth- 
ing that he does not like I have 
played the devil with myself times 
enough, but the lad is a better lad 
than ever I was; he does not hike 
soldiering, he likes books and writing 
best; Harry shall choose.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Roszet Asuton, the father, upon 


first wife's demise, had gone mto_ 


Abie 
the county family-market and 
ag we have ali 
i lready 


bought 
“aq wi 


no party to the travaaction of which 
she was the princi subject, but 
also absolutely shrank, in herwomanly 
‘weakness, from the bridegroom whom 
her friends had provided for her. 

ly eligible, a5 her reasén: must 
needs have told her he was, she had 
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still an instinctive horror of her liego 
lord from the first ; and when she had 
‘been hiv lady for a year, she was glad to 
die: save that her lipslingered upon the 
baby-cheek of the immediate cause of 
her de and her thin hand clung 
convulsively, as loath to part, around. 
the neck of ber infant, Not only 
feature and expression, but dispost- 
tion itself will sometimes descond ; 
and heads of fiery houses, who wish 
to have fiery children, should abstain 
from such’ ficry manifestations as 
reak the hearta of women. Henry 
Ashton was his mother’s son, a shy 
and studious boy, with the most 
atfoctionate heart. Ho had been suf- 
fered by his half-brother, after his 
father’s death, to take his own way, 
and gratify hia own tastes, os he 
would in every thing. The library 
was his chosen hunnt, and the tor- 
races, moat, and garden-ground about 
the castle, all the outer world that 
he desired. He loved tho statel: 
pile ulmost as dearly as Rohort. did, 
Put for different reasons; mainly, be- 
cause his own life had been 
within it ; because his own thoughts 
tho creations of his own brain, hi 
hnd. their birtli there. He had pen- 
pled it with imaginary or poetically 
Yefined inhabitants, and assigned to 
them the most ultra-chivalric decds 
in the days of old. Such sympathies 
as he thought he had with his grim 
ancestry, he had expressed in ballad, 
to his brother's wonder and delight ; 
but the verses, which wero spirited 
enough, were only the offspring of a 
temporary phase of feeling. Had he 
been personally acquainted with the 
doughty Sir ‘Hikdebrand himself, he 
would probably have considered that 
hero to be a. greater savage than he 
teally was. His half-brother, however 
with all his impetuosity and rot 
nesa—Hi passionately loved 
derstood, i ta gid not sym) ize 
with, his pride of ancestry ; ired, 
if he did’ not bennaaid wild en- 
thusiasm for the chase; and not caly 
forgot all his faults, but embellishe 
his nature with a sort of fairy trellis- 
work of his own fancy, upon which 
grew all kinds of beautiful flowers of 
noblenéss and honour, upon which he 
-was never tired of gazing. He would 
have lsid down his life for Robert; 





he had al ‘imperilled it for him, as. 
we have h and he was now about 
to. adcrifice, for his sake, his liberty. 
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When he left the dining-room after 
his brother’s piece of advice, he re- 


tired to his own room, and sat over 
the fire without lighting a candle for * 
houra, Upon e couch beside him lay 
bia new and splendid uniform-—the 
helmet that sits so lightly upon the 
brow of youth, the sword that young 
men love to upon their thighs 
but he re; ied them not. Not only 
by intuition—which in such a case as 
his, is always strong and generally re- 
Tiable—but by acquaintance with hia 
brother’s military visitera, he well 
kuew that his future companions 
would be uncongenial, their pleasures 
distasteful, and their duties irksome 
to him. He would have been, in any 
case, loath to leave the simple and 
retired way of life in which his feet 
had been set hitherto, to his great 
content; but to exchungo it for the 
jesring trade of anns was expecially 
hitter to him. He undid the case- 
ment which opened upon a haleouy 
in the south front of the castle, an 
steppedout intothe sartumn night: the 
scene, in the clear moonlight, was 
io and distant—* He looked upon 
a hundred fields, and eve one he 
knew.” Bencath him lay the south- 
ern bastion, with its little plot of fad- 
ing flowers, the latest of the year ; 
where in spring-titve alao rie young 
sumnicr set her first green footprint 
which he shonld look for there i 
more ; beyond, under the terrace, tha 
quaint oll garden, with its weird- 
shaped yow, sloping down into the 
moat, upon whose glassy bosom he 
had often floated in tho shallop that 
was uow safe housed in its winter 
home; the park, with its oak-crowned 
Knolls and detls, that would be leafy 
again when he was faraway,and where 
the deer would come down in 

to the shady pools ; the river outait 
the , Whose voice rose up to him 
the most regretfully of all, from bath- 
ing-place and_traut-pool, from cata- 
ract and. pebbly ford ; and the far off 
fella, upon whose heathery heighte he 
had’ often drank the breezen, the 
elixir of the hill-tops, and of the glo- 
rious seas ;—all these things lay before 
him like a picture, whereof, for the 
future, he must needs content himself 
with the engraving which the cunni 
handicraftaman, Memory, had 

it upon hia inmost heart. Was itthe 


moonlight only, flo onder. auiet 
earth-spot, or 4 glint Coca iteelf, 
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in the extremedistance? How any 
thousand. miles—at least it remin 
him of that—might the seas him 
from these  ienilier fiehts Hox 
many years fore the happiness, witl 
which they had filled him from his 
Youth ‘up, should return a: ! The 

y's heart grew very full, and sank 
within him. "Half mechanically, and 
half on purpose, he began to croon his 
favourite melody of “Bonnie Doo,” 
but the very first vorse nearly choked 
him. At that moment a heavy hand, 
made light with its miasiou of love, 
was Jaid upen his shouldor, and his 
brother Robert’s voice aaid, tenderly, 

“Harry, lad, its not too late still ; 
do as you like, my bay; I shonld 
never forgive myself it I mado you 
unhappy through my whims.” 

The other grasped the speaker's 


hand with joate warmth, bat 
never turned his face, nor spoke one 
. Word. 


“To-morrow morning we will send 

a letter a to Cra Bluebo: instead of 
you; good night, dear 

Robert reed the hand that was 

still holding his, and re-cntered the 

chamber, He could not, however, 

repreas a sigh of disappointancnt, As 
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soon aa the door flowed, pon. his re- 
treating figure, Harry fc red. He 
packed up his uniform, and finished 
all his for i 


in 
haste, ag though le any 
change of his own purpose. He also 
wrote & all to his brother 


Robert, thanking him for the many 
proofs of hia affection, an: 

all, for that latest one, whic! 
had not taken advantage of, 
posal to refuse the 


to leave at home, burning some and 


piper othcra to their sanctuary. 
Many a favourite voh too, he too! 


down from ita shelf, an cod in 
for a few minutes, as though he were 
bidding good-by to a friend. Pre- 


sently the hills to eastward began to 
redden, and the dawn to sweep over 
the park land upon breezy wings. 
Then he arose, and sought the stables, 
called up a groom, whodid hia behests 
with an alncrity that bespoke the 
young mau to be a favourite, and 
‘was off in an hour or so, without 
trusting bimeclf a bid gdieu to any 
ove, upon his way to joi regiment 
in Teolsa. 


CHAPTER M1, 


Coronet BLvERoY, commanding that 
crack cavi regiment, “The Spank- 
ora,” was of what is somewhat com- 
prehensively termed “the old school” 
of military men; and if they had 
their defects, they certainly were not 
withont their accomplishments, He 
had seen many men, ladies, and cities ; 
had served in the four quarters of the 
globe, in ag many different regiments, 
and wes the man, perhaps, with the 


‘best gifts of a peculiar kind in any of ture), had 


them. He had a trick of keeping 
tobacco slight while at full Hop, 
wed by no other officer in the 
yennes (102nd), whereby he won 
many a cheroot sweepsta! while 
that it corps was in Bengal; 
and -the stories afloat about him, 
illustrative of his dexterity at whist, 
were absolutely numberless. He was 
in command of the 102nd at Curry- 
lebed, in the Hill Country, where 
play was at that time very high j 
ree ‘one o¢cagion, after having all 
bia money, and five pounds ovar to the 
“Resident, be wrote a etter explanstory 
*ofhia temporary embarrassment, 


forwardod with it to that fortunate 
civilian on enormous plate-warmer. 
“Tt ig worth double the money,” said 
the note; “and is, moreover, a sort 
of heir-loom of the Blueboy family.” 
The Resident accepted it, although he 
was not much interested in that noble 
race, and plate-warmers were far 
from being articles of necessity at 
Carrylebad, ‘When the major, as he 
then was, in course of time (and na- 
won back all his 
and a great deal beside, the Resident 
returned the plate-warmer in 
ment; whereupt Major Blue- 
boy not only refused to receive it, 
but, professing to treat the matter as 
a personal insult, called out his debtor, 
and ahot him in the leg. 

On another occasion, the general in 
command of the district, who had 
heard how things were going on in 
the Cayennes, nent for our major to 


oy de sorry to Elueboy,” said. 
Tam sorry jusboy,” 

he, confidentially, oe reports reach 
me of there great. deal of 
gambling going on-in your regiment.” 
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‘There has been, sir,” confessed cause Cornet Jawler, of “ the’ Span- 
the major—“there tail hasbeen; » and wi salest young man, 


‘but there is none now ; nor will there 
ve glad to h ” 
am ¢ ear a 
replied his superior ; “at, texwoen 
cureelyee, I should like to be assured 
is.” 


“Well, then,” replied our major, 
frankly, “beteocen ourselves, I have 
‘won overy shilling of the young dogs’ 
money.” 

pag thie waa litorally Anes case. 

no in his jeaty’s 
Rervice, perhaps, had @ finer set to 
exhibit toa stranger after mess, than 
“The Spankers” had in their colouel 
at the whist-table, He had sorted 
his not only according to their 
suits, but their values, with not a 
pip reversed, nor an honour standing 
upon its head before the major, his 
partner (who wus near-sighted), had 
found out what were tramps: he had 
time to glance rapidly over both his 
opponents’ hands—mind, we don’t 
say he did it (for wo have known 
him to anuff a candle with a pistol 
bullet, at twenty p 


0 no. 
doubt that he 


paces, and 
could do it at forty, if 
money enor was laid upon the feat), 
but he had time to do it—befure 
either had lifted eyes from his cards. 
Before Sunith, whose turn (suppose) 
it was to begin, could lead, Colon 
Blue! ad made three observations 
to the bystanders—so frightfully per- 
flexing to that nervous captain that 
would abandon his two first in- 
tentions (he always had two at least), 
and trumps up to the colonel’s 
ace, which was the turn-up card. Did 
Smith object, and remark that “whist 
was whist,” the old fox would promise 
to amend, observing, however, that for 
his part, he p! for amusement— 
clearing, however, five hundred pounds 
per annum at it—and preferred a so— 
cial friendly rubber to one conducted 
under such very stringent principles. 
At which note Captain Smith turn- 
ing peony would drop a card 
‘opon, the ‘oor, with its face upwards, 
wi Blueboy, at the ver, first 
opparamity, would call. ‘ith all 
is, the colonel was by no means 
popopulag in hia regiment it; ho one 
le enc y ic, 
wehile tonear fimapon room, or 
the sintagon, was to go ee 
men, wniess you were aD 
idiot: .Zhat exeoption ig_made, :be- 


one oocasion 
so far from being improved ty i 
superior’a lecture upon the iatter 
subject, as to turn it and Blueboy into 
the extremest ridicule, although with- 
out the least intention of so doing. 

The two had been dining together 
at ae foe elub in nD, and 
at dessert the young man began im- 
bibing some very particular port as 
though it were porter. 

“T'gny,” at last, cried the host, out 
of all patience, and after alt kinds of 
encomiums and biographies of the 
wine had been thrown before the 
youth as fruitlesaly as ‘ls before & 
pig, “do you know that that wino 
which you are swilling in this manner 
is thirty-four port ?” 

“Aw,” Haped Jawler, “is it in- 
deed ! aw ; tolerably good at the price, 
too.” 


“Bless me!"—that was not the 
exact expression of Colonel Blueboy, 
but it looks better in print than the 
original remark“ bless me! if the 
creature does not think that m 
wine—the wine that J order—is 
one pound fourteen shillings a dozen! 
Confound him!” 

Of course Jawler wasrich, or the cor- 
net woull scarcely have been in such 
good company. RBlucboy was one of 
those who, having been bled pretty 
froely in their young days themselves, 
consider the practice, in their old ones, 
of a little phlebotomy upon other 
yoople, more than justifiable, He 
Td ‘booome, long before Harry Ash- 
ton joined his regiment, not only a 
skilful practitioner, but & very agree- 
able one. He entertained his victims, 
during the very pill: of them, with 
a hundred stories, told with a rough 
humour so admirably natural as to 
impress them with the notion, that 
the old reprobate must needs have 
something good about him after 
all He was eminently a man who 
carried all his wealth of wits at his 
tongue’send; but he bad as 
often happens, to acquire for himself 
quite a ferent reputation. “Ife 

lueboy had but read, what might he 
uot have done! What a dine brain 
By Jove, nin, © wrangit spout were 

‘ove, Bir, & spoilt I” were 
the sort of tributes that he exacted 
from almost-every body;.much in. the. 
sane manner es we credit a clever 


in 
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thief for the to have achieved 
he chosen to be an 
jonest man; whereas Colonel Blue- 
‘boy knew what he conid do, and what 
he could not do, better than any other 
A particularly practical man 
Be was, and endowed with the keenest, 
common sense. Far from being pomp- 
ous—for he well knew the inconve- 
niencies of always driving | coach 
and six—he was just sufficiently dig- 
Rified to make his fumiliarity agree- 
able; in short, he was altogether the 
sort of man fo get a piece of plate 
presented to him his fellow-crea- 
tures; and upon his leavin; 
Spankers,” and retiring into club life 
in London, we happen to know that 
this was done. 

In sober earnest, however, this nan 
was by no means fit to have connnand 
of a regiment, and “the Spankers,” 
or at least the Spanker offivers, were 
held by a very loowe rein indeed. The 
meay was & most disorderly one, and 
its proceedings sometimes diggrace- 
ful to any corps. The colonel wol- 
vomed young Ashton not without 
some heartiness as the brother of lis 
friend, of one who had lent hi 


money. 
“T think,” said he, “ you will find 
us as joHy a set of fellows as ever 
wore his jesty’s uniform ;"—an 
eulogium which he enhanced and in- 
tensified by the ingenious insertion of 
four distinct blasphemies. Never was 
of the gullaut Bluoboy with- 
out embellishments of this sort, and 
indeed he used thom, as it seemed, 
instead of punctuation, in general re- 
serving the most tremendous for the 
finish or fall stop. Many of his officers 
attempted to rival him in this accom- 
lishment, but none succeeded except 
Captain Viale. This gentleman had 
all the vices of his superior without 
the talents, His self-appointed mis- 
sion was to take in hand all young 
#ters who joined the regiment, in order 
te make “Spankers” of them—that 
is to say, to model them after his own 
pattern; and for this service he ex- 
pected .a little remuneration. is 
success as modellist not being at all 
signal, aa may be well supposed, with 
net Ashton, he began to nate tae 
anplastic young gentleman with much 
Sordiality- "Aatiton didnot , Would 
jpot-be made drank, decli to 
“preciate—-racy though it 
xeonveseation of the captain, and was 
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satisfied with his own horses without 


buying Vials’ bargeing. The man’s 
character was as plain to "a in- 
tinct from the very first as though 
he hat been brought up, like him, 
amid the atmosphere of billiard-rooms 
and betting-rooms: the one was too 
young to know how to conceal his anti- 
pathy, and the other too brutal to care 
todo a0, sincenothing was to beobtain- 
ed by concealment. 6 cornet was in 
the captain’s troop, and suiferod ac- 
cordingly. At mess he was the object 
ofhis superior’s coarsest jesta and most. 
insulting raillery. He was termed 

cy Ashton, afver the lady of Lam- 
meruoor (where Vials hud obtained 
that literary intelligence was never 
known), on account of his etfeminate 
appearance, and no rest from the 
foolish eallies of the captain’s wit, 
Presently his own apartment got to 
be invaded by this man and some of 
his choice companions, They would 


not suffer the poor lad to read, but 
tore his books and even his ere. 
Coming in the night with tl faces 





blackened, after the manner of the 
more professional rutfians, they tilted 
up his bed when he was asleep, and 
deluged him with water when he 
leaped out of it. Perhaps, except 
in a very few regiments such es “t! 
Spankers,” there did not exist in the 
threo kingdoms a more odious and 
thoronghly contemptible crew than 
Mesera. Vials and Company, It will, 
of course, be asked, why did net this 
persecuted youay man, instead of aub- 
mitting to, lel a dog's life such as 
this, set his mark upon at least one 
of these gentry? Had he no poker, 
candlestick, sword, whereby he might 
have sent one into hospital for a 
space, oF even have made a vacancy 
for good—certainly for that—in the 
Spanker corps? it it must be re- 
membered that the most of these 
things did not occur at once (they 
would not, perhaps, have occurred at 
all if Ashton had “paid his footing 
a8 among the regul light-fingered 
folk—by allowi Niealf to be pil- 
ire Maine Rutan ec 
asin this and that he si 

himsslfto be unremunerative and free 
from vice, his tormentors had 
egeded from teasing to bullying, em 
liberties to downright insults. To. 
the sensttire boy. Hineelt us whole 
regiment ife, indeed, coomedh 
nothing less than a course of. abomi- 
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le rudencases ; but he had remem- cap, did you? and think yourself very 
ad what his half-brother had told Incky that it was not your head.” 
him, how overy new comer into mili- — Ni ever turne yours Eiton’s 
society must expect “a little bed up that remar! 
ring and a few practical jokes,” ‘The example of this young hero had. 
and it was for Robert’s sake he often presented iteelf to Cornet Ash- 
had borne with them at the begin- ton, with a bitter sense of she weak 
nh The fiery one of the pair w: ness is own conduct ; I 
in feet, the canoe of the supinencss him to be a good-tempered kindly 
the other. Now it had become indeed fellow, and, therefore, leas uncon; 
difficult for the lad to act a manly than those among whom he found 
‘ag difficult as for one who has himself at the mess table; and he de- 
fon ‘habitually dishonest to become termincd, should any new indignity, 
rigidly virtuous, and to confeesto the be offered, to ask the Licutenay sf; 
world at the same time the shameful advice, The poor lad had not, ng to 
character of his provions history. wait. The samo night ups witch 
Lientenunt Philip Elton, of the this resolution vas, tte Ashtou's 
Spankers, lodging in the ‘opposite door was brykiit open, he himself 
roow to his, hai acted very differently. Beige by four hauditti, with erapo over 
He wase real xpertanan{asfew of his” their faces, fastened into a chair, and 
brother officers were), and much at- shaved. That delicate down, whose 
tached to all equine amusements. Jt growth upon his upper lip the youth 
had been supposed, and certainly not was wont to watch with pardonablo 
unreasonably, upon that latter ground, pride, was ruthleasly mown away. 
by Vials, that the youth would have A brutal practical joke, ludicrous 
been one after his‘own heart, and a ecnouglitoread of, but hruiliating and 
little income tu him; and upon the dis- cruel to the last degree to him who 
covery that Elton knew how to take was the subject of it. No words can 
care of hinself, the captain had been describo the deep-seatod sense of 
disappointed and almost hurt, A indignity which rau through Harry 
young mun who rode stecple-chases Asliten’s veius like fire; the coutempt 
aud yet did not play cearté, was an which he felt towards hig persecutors 
anomaly lie coud neither understand heightened still more hia rage and 
nor forgive. Since, then, there wis agony. The mask had dropped off 
no other satisfaction to be ubtained Vials’ malicious features, during the 
out of the young man, he determined fruitless struggle which the boy had 
to bully him, and began by insulting made against his enemica, and upon 
him one afternoon in the antereom, him, at least, he determined to be re- 
where several officers were lunching. venged. He strode into Elton’s room, 
Hiton did not reply, and the conver- and found hit sitting alone with his 
gation turning presently upon shoot, pipe unda sporting newspaper. There 
ing with the pistol, Vials outradicted was something inthe cheory tone of 
tly an assertion which he made con- his “Come ia,” which reminded Harry 
cerning his own proficiency with that of his half-brother, and gave him con- 
weapon. There was a back yard of fidence to tell the young fellow all that 
considerable size commanded by oue he had gone through; although he felt, 
of the windows, and Elton, taking up that during more than one portion 
his forage cap, went out and set it of the recital, the other's lip was 
there upon a pole about six feet frou curling, and hig contempt too. strong 
the ground; then, pistol in haud, he for his compassion. Not till he 
walked away fora 4 distance. quite finished, however, did Elton 
“PIl shoot through the rim of the speak a single word. 
Peak,” cried he, and his bullet clove “You have no mother, nor any fe- 
the it 











accordingly. ainale belonging to you, very deartoyou? 
hen the targetcame tobe examin- Good. You have money: enough, i Ou 
ed, Vials called out, with an i have to leave the regiment’ —Eiton 


tion, that it was his cap which the was quite a man of busimess in his own 

Youngster bad had the impudence to fushion—“to live upon pretty comfort- 

ai ably? Good. You must have thrust or 

id course it was,” said Elton, shot at thisblackguard, however, at all 

coolly; “you did’nt suppose it wasmy riske. He'll fight for very shame, of 
YOL LiL—NO. OCOXi. 
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to-morrow amon duty; thenext: 
ing, thee, et Sin, bolas the! L 


five 


oxhibitions, and will he making a rin, ‘4 
for fou to fight in, if they do bat catol 
Bick 
2 rather it _ to-morrow,” 
cried Ashton, hoarscly~—“ to-night at 
once : he may insult mo again.” 
a Don't; sive Ieia the chance; don’t 
le’, _out appear at mess; 
contra through the door should he 
shoot Bad 
pum 
vetirmg 
*~ to know 


In was then very late, but Ashton sot 
up in his own room, thinking, fur into 
e morning. No thought of right or 
wrong in the matter of the coming 
duel hitherto intruded upon him, 
-go strong were the feelings of insult, 
and out in hig passion-full breast ; 
‘bat now the “atill small voice" be- 
gan to make itaclf heard, and such 
ve notions of » Christiau’s duty 
as he had acquired for himeclf, and 
at tho instigation of his own devo- 
tional nature, (for of religious instruu- 
he had. next to none,) flash- 

ed with no doubtful light across the 
tempest of his mind. Ent far bruver 
men than Harry have found their 
courage all tvo little for taking God's 
part in such a matter against the wni- 
versal Spanker opinion ; and “I must 
fight," and “T will fight,” muttered 
the hoy between his clenched teeth, 
at last. When his thoughts reverted to 
the old castle, his home, to the scenes: 
which he hud loved so dearly, and to 
the affectionate brother who had been 
all in all to him so Jong, he was filled 
indeed with sorrow even to tears ; but 
it was because of his steady purpose 
to perform that action which would 
Possibly cut him off from them for 
ever. They did not move hima hair’s- 
breadth from his fixed purpose, Bitter- 
dy he bewailed the hour wherein hehad 
‘pefused his brother's genervus offer,and 
‘ontered 1 iT 


life, now 

ful: and. wretched an end. It was 
gome comfort to him, nevertheless, to 
yesd; again and again, his brother's 
_detter, written upon the day of his own 
departure, wherein he calfad him his 
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course, but hewon’tlike it. Let menee: 
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try to break in again. It must be at 


som the time I mentioned, and not before.” 


4-—or, perhay 3 
better, stn the 
this country are fond of i pont of 


‘You will 
I haye no frien see tony 
it 


inly, man, with ve great 
pleasure; infact, Tought to hivecet. 
shun ials myself. Good night 

tter late than never,” murm: 

ed the Lientenant, Teauraitg bismee, 
Paper, as the door closed upon hia 
Visiter. “The noxt ‘Hell’ will have 
as interesting account of the wholo 


CUAPTER Ivy. 


ee: 
own bravé MAG thanked Iiim 
for the choice that he had made. “He 
will not know what has happened 
hitherto,” thought the poor Ind, “and 
when he hears of my being—being— 
dead, he will know that I died in 
defending my honour, whieh is his,” 

Rocking imecif te ad fro in his 
chair, as his thoughts wore agitated 
this way and that, and with his fea- 
tures covered by his open han 
though he would Jinve them to shut 
out the future, he was unconscious of 
the entrance of some one into his 
room, He eprang up hastily ns the 
new comer touched his shoulder, 
(thinking he must needs be one of 
his many porsocutors,) but it was only 
to fall with n greeting of joy into the 
arms of his half-brother. He did 
not mark in that first glad recogni- 
tion how ghost-like, in the breaking 
dawn, Jooked his heloved Robert; 
how worn with hasty travel and wan 
with anxiety were the well-known 
form and features; how old and hag- 
gard and altogether changod scemed 
the iron mun. 

“Why did you not write?” cried 
Harry ; “why haye you come so eud- 
denly? How pale and ill you look! 
Hero is wine and food ; ent and drink, 
and then tell me what has happened.” 

_Habars aie for Limestt. a ee 
of wine, and emptied it at_a single 
it, but he ah act touch & mor- 

: he was evidently nerving himself 
for some confession of evil news, and 
to judge by Lia ashy lips and trem- 
‘Dig Iimbs, waa sailing in the attempt. 

“ ! what is matter, bro- 
ther f what has happened at home?” 
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“Nothing at home, Henry ?’ (Hen- 
zy! why not Harry, thought the bow); 
“ nothing,” replied the other, husk- 
ily; “my bad news has come from 
here. I saw Colonel Blucboy at his 
club in London ; he told ms this— 
this news ; he said that there was a 

her of mine, an Ashton, in his 
regiment, who was a—a- ” 

‘A what, Rohert 1” inquired the 
Jad, firmly, while his eyes looked 
steadily jnto those of his brother. 

“Why, afreid of powder,” cried Ro- 
bert, with a horrible laugh ; “that’s 
all.” 

“That ia_o lie,” said Harry, s0- 
fergnly 5 * He knows that that is 2 

ie. 

‘That you haye borne insult upon 
insult—the insulters have boasted of 
it—wrong upon wrong, withont cll- 
ing one of them to un account ; im 
that » He, too, Honry 1” 

“That ia a lie, also, Robert; I call 
Heaven to witness” 

“T hope it is, boy,” returned the 
other, in a voice wherein there was 
no hope. “Iam come here to see 
that it is. I will dine with you at 
your mesa to-morrow.” 

“Not to2znorrow,” cried 
“dine any day but that.” 

“Yes, to-morrow, brother ; there 
are fourtcon hours —- fourteen too 
many hours—hetwixt thix and then; 
now, L inust rest.” 

While ho was yet apeaking he 
threw himself upon the soit, with 
his face to the back of it, and was 
asleep, or scemed to be so, almost 
upon the justant. 

The hoy had spoken truth : he was 
not afraid of death at any time; ut 
this moment he would have hailed it 
with delight in any form; his shame 
had ‘been hruited abrond so far as 
London, and_the only friend_he had 
in the world believed it One cold 
grip of the hand, amacking more of 
anxiety than affoction, was all the 
caress he had received from the tyro- 
fer ‘for whose ake be rule codired Texn 

Ug miseries. nother a 
dation, more embittered a thousand 
times by that brother's  prepenoey hud 
al dawned. Ah! it he might 
‘but have stood muzzle to muzzle with 
the ‘ruffian’ Vials before Robert 
awoke! At an carly hour, and while. 


the latter wes yet came Elton ; 
y he said, for the next 
seemed 








Tfenry ; 





all was a1 , 
morning. ie Captain bad 
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much astonished, and had delivered 
himself of many imprecationa, but he 
was prepared to fight, Ht would be 
much better on all accounts, said the 
second, that Harry should not ap- 

r at meas that evening ; but on the 
foy's explaining that his brother was 
bent on dining with him, it was ar- 
ranged that he should do so; Vials 
would scarcely have the indoceney to 
offer a fresh insult under the cireum- 
stances, 

“TY suppose you will toll him,” said 
Elton, pointing to the slecper, “how 
“you are situated 7” 

“Certainly not,” cried the young 
san, hastily ; “I wonld not have him 
know it for the work.” 

Dreading nothing 0 much as the 
heing left alone with Robert, Harry 
begved the Lientenant to breakfast 
with them, and awoke his brother. 

The latter at first reecivod the at- 
tentions of his new acquaintance ver 
atiffy, but the congeniality of their 
clixpositions soon drew them together. 

“ He is evidently Farry’ iend,” 
thought Robert, “and a fine spirited 
young fellow enough, which looks 
well. I wonder whether Dineboy may 
have been deceived, after all, by his 
informant.” 

_ “Ts Captain Vials a friend of yours, 
sir, may I ask?” inguired Robert, 
andilenly, 5 

The two young men interchanged 
a meaning glance, which was not Jost 
upon the myuirer, 

“Not of mine,” answered the Lieu- 
tenant-—“ certainly not.” 

“Ts be a wan—forgive me for ask- 
ing auch a question concerning one of 

our own corpa, but T have a deep 
interest in the answer—is he a man 
likely to tell a falsehood 7” 

“No one more so, 1 should say,” 

plied Elton, bluntly, “if it only, 
suited his purpose.” 

“And is he a bully where he gets 
the chance of being one, pa a 
fiatterer where there is any thing to 
‘be gained by that 7” 

You have drawn the gallant eap- 
tain’s character tu a bair, elt ; but E 
am on duty to-day and must leave 
To, I shall have the pilose, I 

ve, of seeing you ogzin at mess.” 

As uoon as he had gone, Robert. 
took out a note-hosk, and wrote in it, 
& ‘Word ortwo. Still holding this 
book open in his hand, and resuming . 
the cold and severe-manucr witieh he 
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3g, then, at six, beh: 


the 
I, 
Sede eis eet 


are fond of these Ii 
wil be making » ning 


Psy stay susie me Ag 
Se Dont a give him the chance; don’t 

out ; don’t appear at mess: 
ee taiin through teller aeons 
shoot ii 





hem 
+ setirmy 
to know 


It was then very late, but Ashton sat 
‘ap in his own room, thinking, far into 
the moming. No thought of right or 
wrong in the matter of the coming 
duel fad hitherto intruded upon him, 
a0 atrong were the feelings of insult 
and outrage in his ion-full breast 5 
but now the “still, small voice” he- 
gan to make itself hoard, and ench 
vague notions of a Christian’s duty 

ie had acquired for himeelf, anc 
at the instigation of his own devo- 
tional nature, (for of religious instruc- 
tion be had had next to none,) flash- 
ed with no doubtful light acrows tho 
tempest of lis mind. But far braver 
men than Harry have found their 
courage all too little for taking God's 
part in such a matter against the uni- 
versal Sj opinion ; and “I must 
fight,” and “I will fight,” muttered 
the y_ between hia clenched tecth, 
at last. When his thoughts reverted to 
the old castle, his home, to the scenes 
which he had loved so dearly, and to 
the affectionate brother who had been 
all in all to him go long, he was filled 
indeed with sorrow even to tears ; bnt 
it was because of his steady purpose 
to perform that action w! would 
possibly eut him off from them for 
‘ever. They did not move hima hair's 
breadth from hisfixed ymrpose. Bitter- 
dy hobewailed the hour wherein hehad 
szefused his brother's generous offer,and. 





entered upon this shamefi 

jife, now threatened with as shame- 

ful and wretched an end. It was 

some comfort to him, nevertheless, to 
and oenin, hin brother’ 

Jetter, written upon the d is own 

departure, wherein he called be his 
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tay to break in- again, 

Bip mo F mentioned, onda teat 
ou wil 

I havo no friend. Tay second, Elton ¢ 


Hed this 


nly, man, with very great 
in fact, I hi han 
this Vials tment Good cists 


ite than never,” murmur- 
entenant, rermiig hisnews- 
oad ; the door cloned i 
‘sites, “The nest “co? wht have 


an interesting acoount of the wholo 





CHAPTER iv. 





will not know what has happened 
hherta,” thought the poor lad, “and 
when he hears of my being—heing— 
dexut, he will know that I died in 
defending my honeuz, which is his,” 
Rocking Jiimsclt to and fro in his 
chair, as his thoughts were agitated 
this way and that, und with Ins fea- 
tnres covered by his open hands, aa 
though he would have them to shut 
out the future, he was uncousvious of 
the entrance of some one into his 
nom, He sprang up hastily us the 
new coner touched his _ shoulder, 
(thinking tte mut needs be one of 
is many persecutors,) but. it was only 
te fill with a grectiug of joy into the 
arma of his half-brother. He «id 
uot mark in that first glad _reeogni- 
tion how ghost-like, in tho breaking 
dawn, looked his beloved Robert ; 
how worn with hasty travel and wut 
with anxiety were the well-known 
form and feitures; how old and hag- 
gard and altogether changed seemed 
the iron man. 
ies Why, aid ou not write ?” enled 
Harry ; ‘why have you come so sud- 
denly? How pale and ill you look! 
‘Hero is wine and food ; eat, i 
and then tell me what has happened.” 
Robert filled for himself a tumbler 
of wine, and emptied it ot a single 
it, but he did not tonch a mor- 
sel : he was evidently nerving bimrelf 











for nome confession of evil news, and 
to j by his ashy lips and trem- 
bling limbs, was failing in the attempt. 
a ! what is the matter, ‘bro- 
what has happened at home?” 
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: “Nothing at home, Henry 7’ (Hen- 
ay! whyn Hi: n thought ie 
nothing,” replied the other, busk- 


ily; “my bad news has come from 
here, I'saw Colonel Bluchoy at his 
club in London ; ho toid me this— 
this news ; he said that there was a 
brother of mine, an Ashton, in his 
regiment, who was a—i ” 

‘A what, Robert?” inquired the 
lad, firmly, while hie exes looked 
steadily into those of his brother. 

‘Whiy, afraid of powidcr,” cried Ro- 
bert, with a horrible laugh; “that’s 
all,’ 


“That is _a lie,” said Harry, su- 
Jemnly 3 “He knows that that ix a 

io.” 

“That you have borne insult npon 
insult—the insuiters have boasted of 
-wrong upon wrong, without call- 
ing one of them to an secount ; is 
that n lio, too, Henry ?” 

“That is a lie, also, Robert; I call 
Heaven to witnosa,” 

“T hope it. is, boy,” returned the 
other, in a voice wherein there was 
no ho) “Tam come here to see 
that it is, I will cline with you at 
yorr moss to-merrow,” 

“Not to-vorrow,” cried Henry ; 
“dine any day but that.” 

“Ves, to-morrow, brother; thero 
are fourteon hours—-fourteen too 
many hours—letwixt this and then: 
now, I must rest.” 

While ho was yet speaking he 
threw himself upon the sofa, with 
his face to the ‘back of it, and was 
asleep, or scemed to he go, almost 
upon the iustant. 

The boy had spoken truth : he was 
not afraid of death at any time; at 
this moment ho would have hailed it 
with delight in any form; his shame 
had been bruited abroad so far as 
London, and the only friend he had 
in the world believed it. One cold 
grip of the hand, smacking more of 
anxiety than affection, was all the 
caress he had received from the hro- 
ther for whose sake he had endured all 
his misories, Another day of degra- 
dation, more embittered a thousand 
times by that brothers ce, had 
already dawned. Ab! that he might 
but have stool muzzle to muzzle with 
the ruffian Vials before Robert 
awoke! At an early hour, and while 
the latter was yet ep, came Elton; 
all wis-arranged, he safd, for the next 
morning, The Captain had acemead 
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much astonished, and had delivered 
himself of many imprecationa, but he 
was to fight. It would be 
much better on all accounts, said the 
second, that Harry should not 1p 

af mess that evening ; but on the 

a explaining that h her was 
bent on dining with him, it was ar- 
ranged that he shonld do so; Vials 
would scarcely have the indecency to 
offer a fresh ineult under the circum- 





stances. 

““Y anppose you will tell him,” asid 

Elton, pomting to the sleeper, “ how 
“you are situated 7” 

“Cortainly not,” cried the young 
man, hastily ; “I would not have him 
know it for the world.” 

Dreading nothing so much as the 
heing left alone with Robert, Harry 
hezued the Lieutenant to breakfast 
with thet, and awoke his brother. 

Tho latter at first received the at~ 
tontions of his new aequaintance vet 
atiffy, but the congeniulity of their 
dispositions soon drew them together, 

* de is evidently Harry's friend,” 
thought Robert, “and a fine apirited 
young fellow enongh, which Jouks 
well. I wonder whether Biuehoy may 
have been deceived, after all, by his 
intormaust.” 

_ “Ts Captain Vials a friend of yours, 
sir, may I ask?” inquired Robert, 
suddenly, 

The two young men. interchanged 
® mneaning glance, which was not lost 
upon the inquirer. 

“Not of mine,” answered the Licu- 
tenant—* certsindy not.” 

“Ts he a man—forgive me for ask- 
ing snch a question concerning one of 
your own corps, but T have a deep 
interest in the answer—is he 8 man 
Hikely to tell a falsehood ?” 

“No oue more so, I should say,” 
replied Elton, bluntly, “if it only . 
sitited his purpose.” 

“ And is be a bully where he gets 
the chance of boing one, and a 
fiatterer where there is any thing to 
he Feined by that ?” 

“You have drawn the gallant cap- 
tain’s character to a hair, sir; but I 
am on duty to-day and nmat leave 
baa I shall have the pleasure, T 

ieve, of soeing you again at mesa,” 

As soon ag he had gone, Robert 
took out s note-book, and wrote in it 
a word or two. Still holding’ this 
hook open in his hand, and resuming 
the cold and severe manner which he 

38 


Boe, 

dropped a little while speaking to 
ye Baik 

"# Bogides this Captain Vials, Henry, 

aie'there any ptecgrs Menea 

oe T mean, to your own know- 


within your own experience,’ 


lenry led the speaker in 
mute astonishment. 

mapain I ask you, brother,” re- 

sumed Robert, “because I do not 


wish to acquire this information from 
other lips; but, hear it I will some- 
how!” 

Another panic ensued. No carved 
Repptian sphynx had ever eyes more 

or tures more immovable 
than those of the questioner, Deter- 
mination, grim, unchangeable, was 
graven upon that rigid brow. 

“Their names, brother—their 
names 1” 

Theterrified lad replied in whispers, 
‘but the other repeated each nome 
after him aloud, and set it down, 

“Weir, Brookes, Kenmedy—one i 
stant; I must have it—Ormes, Hud- 
son ; there are no more, then ; you 
will point me out these men at 
this evening. And now,” he aulded 
thia in a lighter tono, like oue who 
sees his way at last out of u difficult 
situation, “let us ride a little.” 

‘The half-brothers were mounted in 
five minutes, and rude far and first 
until lute in the snvon, ‘Their 
acauty copversation only referred to 
ordinary subjects ; each studiously 
avoiding that which Iny nearest to 
his heart. They did not reach bar- 
racks before it was time to prepare 
for ines; there they, of course, sat 
side by side ; oppoaite to them wore 
Vials and Company in their usual 
Place. 3 snd at his brother's request, 

ary, ae them to him, re- 
apectively. 

“Why, Ashton,” cried 2 voice from 
another part of the table, “what have 
you done with yourself? How quecr 
you look! Why, what has become of 

, your moustachios 1” 
which they took no pai 
, broke from the half. 


ice spitite, 
“Vials got them,” cried Weir; 
_.yon should have seen his face while 
OO ee ate 
: ‘s in 8 
‘ton ; “do you refer to him” 











-a little time: Weir having beoor 


conscious of his excessive 
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regiment, Viale at, leat replied, 
i lB at 
with the least possible swagger in hia 
tone, that it was only a bit of fan that 
they had with the youngster. 

sbert said, “Oh, indoed,” and went 


on guietly with his fish. 

Only Harry knew the volcano that 
‘wasraging then in his brother's breast. 
In the mid-dinner fime, and when the 
clatter of forks and plates was at the 
ihiaiestiaeiaec 

3] 20 that he cor 
feard by those on the right and left 
of the person |, demande 

“Do you consider it alsa a bit of 
fun, Captain Vials, to represent a 

oung wian to his colonel, falacly, sa 

‘ing Jily-livered.” 

jals coloured up to the roots of 
his hair. 

“I am aumoying yon,” continued 
Robert Ashton, in’ the ‘same forced 
and distinct tone, which hy its very 
quetness had begun to attract general 
attention; “I should apologixo ; let 
us have a glias of wine together.” 
He filled his qvine-giass to the brim. 
“There are five other gentlomen in 
yourucighbmtrhood towhom I owethe 
samo courtesy, and I beg them to con- 
sider it as patd in the same fashion.” 

While he yet spoke he hurled the 
glass and its contents in Viale’ face, 
where it broke iu a hundred frag- 
ments, so that the red wine and the 
blood flowed down his cheeks together 
in one dark stream, Every man 
sprang to his fect in confusion and 


My brother,” cried the aggressor, 
with a voice that rang like a trumpet 
above the din, “will act as my friend 
in this matter, of course. Tam ready 
to satisfy all or any of these six gentle- 
toca whenever they please ; but Cap- 
tain Vials first.” 

He beckoned Harry, and the two 
retired at once into the latter's apart- 


ment. mel 
“Let it be to-morrow morning if 
the man can eee,” quoth Robert. “1 
hit him low on purpose to save his 
Let it be broad daylight toa, for 
must see him, There-was a place I 
marked upon our ride to-day—a 


“ The lon, at half-past five,” 
muttered t soe a wap 


juite time ent and 
long gine saggy and 


1988.] 


hand; I shall go to the bedroom you 
have prepared for me, at once; I have 
much to do before retiring; there is 
no knowing what may happen; you 
will make all arrangements ; I think 
I may trust you, Harry?” 
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you think, brother.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Nor ahove a hundred yards from 
the main road, but in’ a hollow, 
ao that the roof only could be recn 
from it, stood the long barn, within 
twonty minutes’ gallop from the bar- 
tes, Wrapped from the pierc- 

ing air in their long cavalry clouks, 
two figures were pacing before it, a 
little past five o’clock on the moruing 
after the eventfnl day we lave de- 
scribed, waiting for two ethers who 
had not yet arrived at the place of 
meoting. “The younger of the pair 
‘was continually hurating out into some 
oxpreasion of impaticnce, aa ho look- 
od along the western horizon in vain. 
“Y never suw a principal so anxious 
for a bullet, before,” cxelaimed the 
othor, laughing, as his companion 
stamped his foot upon the gronnd, 
after a longer fruitless scrutiny than 





usual. “The num will come to time, 
depend upoi ¢ is out of his mind 
with rage, they say, at the insult your 





brother put upon . 

“T care not about him,” replied 
Harry, for he it was; “I fear only 
that my brother will come before this 
is over; before ;—-—thero thoy are at 
last ; thank Heaven!” 

‘What a boon to thank Heaven for! 
Tho coming of a wretch, who was 
about to attempt murder in addition 
to his othor crimes! But the speaker 
had _no time, bad he inclination, to 
think now of such inconsistencies. 

‘Why there are three of them, 
Elton!” 

*“Yoa, there’s the doctor, you know,” 
said the other, hastily; “what a pace 
they ride at.” 

‘he new comers, indeed, very soon 
arrived, and picketed their horses at 
the other extremity of the barn from 


that where those of the others were heard 


already fastened. 

The principals stood apart as far 
from each other as posmble, while 
the seconds and the doctor conversed. 

“There is nothing to be said, I sup- 
ogg Me Wet. {Tomarked Elton, 

fothing whatever, upon my side, 

observed the pepean. addressed ; “look 
at. Vials’ face !” 


Gashed and scarred in fifty places, 
with the wicked oyes alone unburty 
and blazing with savage nralice, it dic 
not certainly afford much hope of 
arbitrement. ‘ta ee 

man did not do thet 
know,” said Elton, not without a ‘tinge 
of gratification m tho tone; “by 
Jove! but it was a smasher.” 

The ground was measured, and the 

Ulincipals set in their proper places 

Viuls regardot his young antagonist 
with a fiendish glance ; only by a great 
effort could he prevent himeelf from 
covering him,belure the word, with his 
pistol. “Henry Ashton did not even 
turn his eyes towards him ; but 
carnestly (us his position enabled him 
to do) wostward. 

“One--two—.” Still the boy kept 
his glance directed to the horizon, 
where a rapidly increasing form was 
speeding towards the spout, as fust as 
the speed of onc of his own swift 
chargers could be pushed. “Three,” 
and nt that word—nay, even a thought. 
beforo it—the flame flashed from 
Vials’ pistol in a line for his an- 
tagonist’s heart. © boy stood for 
uu instant after its discharge, fired 
his own weapon into the air, and 
dropped. 

“Foul play !—foul play!” cried El- 
ton. “TI call all to witness that that 
mun shot before his time! He shall 
not eseapo !” . 

But Vials was in his saddle, and on 
his way to the seaport while he spoke ; 
and there was « dying man to. at- 
tended to npon the ground. 

The white lips parted, but without 
a sound ; the failing eyes looked wist- 
folly around, without settling upon 
any object. A horse’s hoofs were 
on the western road, and 

instant ite rider had dis 
mounted flung himself beside © 
the stricken lad. 


“Brave lad! dear brother! lon 
me. I have wron uu de jeay 
I Rave. sok mi you. - L 





the next 


The boy returned th preasure of 
his hand, but could not speak. Over 


598. 


Robert’s face there came an awful 

far worse than that of death, 

which waa stealing over his brother's 

features ;- still keoping his kneeling 

Eenturey he took out the note-book, 
is at 


28 though it were a Bible, 


and repeated the six names woud so 
that all could hear. He was resolving 


within himsolf that he would never 
rest while one of those remained alive 
upon the earth to wreak his ven- 
geance on, when his eye lit on Weir ; 
and starting up like « madman, before 
any could interpose, he struck hin 
down with his fivt, as thoush it had 
been asword. Ho shook Elton’s arm 
off like a thread of gossuner, and 
stood over the prostrate second ax 
he would act foot upon his face. 

“Your brother calls you,” exclaim- 
od the doctor, and instuntly the strong 
mau hurried back to the boy’s side, 
like a child yobuked. Love, intense 
love, and some overwhelming anxiety 
seomed strugvling together in the 

ing youth’s features, Robert siuup- 
e down to his mouth, and eanght 
these worls— 

“ Promise me one thing, dear heart ; 
ono thing, before I die.” 

iB ou, and quickly, Harry : it is 
granted before you ask it.” ‘ 

“ By the love you bear mo, promise 
it, Robert; by the honour of the House 
of Ashton,” urged the boy with cager- 


ness, 

“T do, I do: say on.” 

“Then promise,” gasped the dying 
doy, endeavouring to rise to a sitting 
posture by help of his brother's ana, 

*never to revenge my death; never 
to fight a duel, Robert.” 

The blood gushed from Harry Ash- 
ton's lips ina dreadful stream, as 
these words, the last that ho was ever 
hoard to passed them. 

‘The doctor leant over him for an 
instant, then gravely shook his head. 
“Ttisallover.” The affectionate young 
‘heart had ceased to beat for ever. 

Tho body was brought back to bar- 
racks, and placed in the lud’s own 


Pou will abide by his last words?” 
said Elton, tenderly, the noxt after- 
noon, fey forlorn brother, still sit- 
--*¥ will, I will,” cried he; “no 
r ‘be too. Litee for.me,” ee 





: pole cdeomeny cng 
you may leave him 
As ive ‘aid. Elton. A fierce 
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struggle ensued in Robert's heart, but. 
at the quict, still appealing 
face upon the bed determined it. 

“Thank you, friend, kindly; but 
this cannot he : there must be no more 
blood shed in this matter.” 

“T trust not, sir, indeed : this Vials 
cannot be dealt with more in such a 
manner. Since his flight it has been 
discovered he—he 
ter—haa ems 

pounds belonging to the regiment. 

¢ is by this time in puol; and if he 
be net hungior murdez, a6 ledeserves, 
he will be certainly transported for the 
felony. They have already seut an 
express for the Colonel, who is in 
Dubiin.” 

After the inquest, whercat a verdict 
of manslaughter was obtained, Robert 
did Lut delay an hour in carrying the 
sieved remains to Ashton Casile, i 
order to huve wn interview with th 
boy. He sternly threatened to vom- 
suimicate. wily with the Comman- 
der-in-chict, unless the five assuviutes 
of Vinls were dnly yuumished ; and 
thereupon, in presence of the whole 
regiment, they were severoly repri- 
manded, and a eantion was admin- 
istered to them converning their future 
conduct, such as they did not easily 
forget. 

Sorrowfully, then, theloncly Ashtow 
departed with his melanchol fieight, 
and laid the body of his half-brother 
in the vault, by his mother’s side. 
Nor was it long afterwards that thoxe 
sombre gates re-opexed to admit his 
own, Thedream that he hed dremnt 
ao few months back, on the night be- 
fore his brother's departure, seemed. 
to him to have been fulfilled; he ac- 
cused himeclf of baying boon po 
} ’a murderer. His sinful wife 
had died while these sed scenes were 
beingonaeted,and she wrote hin upon 
her death-bed » few penitent and 
heart-wrung lines, which touched him 
dceply ; but within that yeur Robert 
Ashton passed away from earth, wife- 
Jess and childless, the last of hisanciont 
House. After "s burial he had 
caused the picture of Sir Hildebrand’s 
wife to be removed from its position, 
and hung over the dining-rooi chim- 
ney-piece, that he might fix hig eyes 
‘upon it whenever he would. 

“There waz not one of us,” he would. 
murmur to hi:nself, “not one of all 
oar ace who dreaded death leas than 
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RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO. ¥. 


THROVOH THE DARK TO AMBA RAHOM. 


Tue village of Goorneh is a human 
aut-heap, whose habitations are pileil 
or plastered against the stecp slope of 
the LID side, or burrowed in its very 
flunks, in the strangest and most i 
oxtricable ‘lsorder We have p 
perhaps, more thoroughly upyprec 
the advantages of that vague diversity 
of expression in legal ducaments, 
which describes the dwelling-pluccs 
of mon, ay “houses, messuages, or 
touoments,” than now, that we ure set 
to talk of the village aforcsaid. Some 
“houses,” certainly, it contains, in the 
normal sense of the word, with per- 
coptible entrances, nut wholly unlike 
doors, and distinguishable apertures 
for admittance of light, not widely 
digsinilar from windews 5 wiburnt 
hick, if we remember rightly, for- 
uishing these more pretentious clifices 
with walls, which actually snpport 
the reckless Inxury of a reof. Fir 
removed from such prosaic vulgut 
type of habitation was the “inessuage 
or tenement” of which our yencrable 
friend the Caledonian Arb, Mohun- 
med, proceodod to do us the honours, 
when descending, literally, frou con- 
templative heights, we Visited lim 
with a view to busincus transactions 
in the mutter of “utteckas.” A mud 
wall ‘or screen shuts off that domestic 
sanctuary from the inquisitive glances 
of passors-by: and it is furnished with 
a door which might keep out or keep 
in, as need should require, the gout 
the young donkcy, the little cows, and 
the babies, From this catalogue we 
exclude, not undesiznedly, the cat, a 
house-dog or two, and the hen and 
ebickens; fora“ hop,step,andajump,” 
especially when the flup of a wing 
comes in aid, enables any of them to 
gain entrance or exit at will ; indeed 
‘we are not cortain whether the Gonts 
might not be added to their list, leav- 
ing only the cows, the babies, and the 
ya to suffer such restraint as 
their want of springiness may serve 
to render effectual. acute reader 
hie hanes have inferred correctly that 
ie auite a! apartment immediately 
contiguous to this outer wallis entirely 
“hypethral” That is a very fine 
























word to look at, and by no means cag} 
to spell; and if any fair reader should 
inqnire of us its meaning, as did, the 
other day, a lady acquaintance of 
ours, we have much pleasure in in- 
forming her that au hyprethral apart- 
ment is neither more nor Jeas than 
“a ceilingless room without ever a 
roof to it. 

Of furniture, except in the way of 
noudescript lumber, these root 
roons are, a8 might be supposed, 
sivgularly are. ‘hey xbound, how- 
uver, in cupboards, constructed upon 
principles the most preposterous and 
inconvenient. — Imagine a colossal 
mushroom, with the cap inverted, 
propped upon a thick stem, aud grow- 
iz out of the floor to about the height 
cf n miun’s hreast; or, if that does not 
hetp you to realize the contrivance, 
imagine a magnified ruminer or beor- 
glass, stuck into the floor by reason 
of the fractare of its circular Lave: 
so Juuch for shapo, And as for size, 
we have scen two ladies of one villuge 
houschold perched up in one of them, 
with their bine draperies tucked under 
their crossed legs, making small talk 
as comtortably as if seated on the 
cushions of an ample “ causeuse,” 
Of course, howover, the size is various, 
as ix also the shapo; for in some 
the open cup becomes a covered 
hive, with pigeonhole openings in the 
sides, But the material is unvarying, 
sun-dried slime, These queer excres- 
cencos row up out of the ground, 
here and there and everywl » in 
these vilinges of uppormost Egypt ; 
sometimes cluso outside the house, 
oftencr withiu its compurtmente, What 
more sim) ¢ and practical arrangement 
could bedesired? Into the open cup- 
shaped cupboard you hoist up any 
thing which should be kept out-of 
the cows’ way, the donkeys’, 5 
or "a; into the nore cunningly 
framed covered receptacle you insin- 

he 






uate what might lie too entirely at 
the mercy of doggy, pussy, or the hen 
and chickens. sai when we 
spoke of the principles of their con- 
straction as inconvenient and. propos: 
terous, we must have beer by: 


6e 


the impression their situation left on 
our mind, that of being constantly 
and ridiculously in the way- 

But Mohammed’s mensuage pos- 
seases other than bypetl ppart- 
anents, ‘These indeed, we fancy, have 
been but the developments, necessi- 
tated by family circumstances, of the 
ori tenement occupied by our 
friend, whioh, in itself, is neither more 
nor Jess than the month of an exca- 
vated tomb, within whose penctralia 
are stored his choicest possessions, his 
least mutilated “ atteckss,” and his 
mummies in the highest state of pre- 
servation. Introduced into that sanc- 
tum, we seated ourrelvea, and were 
soon absorbed in debate upon the 
market list of mummics, and the 
price current of scarabwi.” The quo- 
tations, ao to speak, of either article, 
range up and down a very wide 
indeed, and exhibit, at times, strange 
varieties and discrepancies almost 
atartli As may readily be sup- 

1d, the temper of the purchaser, 
he ease or culty in drawing his 
urse strings, exercises no slight in- 
luence over these fluctuations; but 
there are oleo more Iogitimute causes 
of difference, arising from the precari- 
oua nature of the supply, and from the 
intrinsic or arbitrary worth or worth- 
losamess of the commoditics bought 
and sold. i 

It is no exaggeration to affirm that 
the base of the great limestone rauge, 
which overhangs the plain of Thebes 
upon the Libyan side of the Nile, is 
one vast continuous nocropolis: you 
cannot simply say that tombs, but 
must at least say that whole ceme- 
teries, cluster there. eso were for 
centurion, in the remoter antiquity, 
the burial flacesof whole generations 4 
and they have been, since a date of 
what may be callod a later antiquity, 
down to this very day and hour, an 
immense “placer,” in the more eupho- 
nious Spanish term—or “diggins,” in 
fe Ender Anglo-American, raveated 

searchers after treasure, drugs, 
curiosities. As for the first of these 
enumerated objects, we fancy that 
the old rule of ha held good: “first 
first served.” Officers on the 


armament, and, possibly, 
in the way of gleancrs, legionaries of 
# hosed Goosar’s”” force id 
ne tnare left nb ee 
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Amron’s conquest brought into Egypt 
and i there. 6 great 
monuments have Jong 


of Misraim 
sinco furnished little but 
ment to the treasw er on & 
serious scalo. Wilkinson tells a 
charming story of one Caliph Mai- 
moun, who broke with force and vio- 
lence, and at no small expense, right 
through the solid masonry of the 
great pyramid of Cheops, until bis 
workmen stumbled somehow upon 
the , and descended trimnph- 
antly into the dark chamber, where 
nothing but the marke of old break- 
rewarded their toil. It seems 
the ratepayers of Cairo beoume 
obstreperons at tho discovery that 
their inoneys had becn spent on a 
concern go little reproductive, and 
Maimoun, to satisfy the vestrymon, 
had recourse to the simple expodient 
of concealing in the rubbish a wn 
nearly equal to the cxpenditure, 
which, turning up most unexpectedly, 
at tho very nick of discouragement 
avd diacnntent, justified tho Caliph’s 
sage previsions in having givon ord 
for the search, and covered his High- 
nosy’ detractors with confusion. His- 
torical deponcnts apparently have 
omitted to state whether the coins 
found were submitted to the gazo of 
the surions, aad. if eo, whether it 
never struck them that the aint 
marks were somewhat recent for 
Pharaonic broad pieces. Perhaps, in- 
deed, commissioners were appointed 
to investigate the matter, whose orders 
were strictly to count the coins, and 
state the amount, with wuderstanding 
that unnecessary numismutic criti- 
cisms might bring the necks of the too 
zealous archxologists into cntangle- 
ments with the bowstring. iT 
would have been, at all events, of a 
piece with the spirit of an anecdote 
we picked up at Stamboul these 


meny years ne, and shall be ~ 
doncd. perhaps, for extracting fom 
our bu here. 


knows that Sultan 
Achmet’s mosque, at Constantinople, 
stands in a comet of the Atmel 

ancient e. 

building of mncy grave and beauty; 
conspicuous for ita six tall minerets; 
the number ia unusual, and concern- 
ing it ia the gist of: our tale... While: 
the ‘mosque was yet a-building, and. 
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the foundations, rising now above the 
ground, 


revealed to every inquiring 
re the 
there: li 


lan of the future edifice, 
ited on them that of a 
reverend dervish, wearer of the green 
turban, kinsman consequently of the 
prophet, and performer of many a 


pi to Mecca. Those wore 
the good old times, be it remembered, 
when pilgri were none of your 


easy pleasure-trips on board the Aus- 
trian Lloyd’s paddlewheel, or the 
Messageries Impériales new screw to 
Alexandria, and thence rail to 
Buez, and to Jeddah by Peninsular 
and Oriental bi-monthly boat. No! 
the Venetian galleys and the long 
row boats of the knights of St. Jolin 
swept the Turco-Egyptian seus in 
those days, to the discomfiture of 
trne believers; and there were ugly 
reports, that for all their attuchment 
to the “true principles of Mussul- 
man angendency, of “ Orescent and 
Koran,” the Barbary pirates would 
ransack a, ship with a cargo of Hadjis, 
and sonttle her after that preliminary 
operation, with as little compnunction 
aa if Giuour and Moslem were nominal 
distinctions after all. A long and 
roy way was it then to Mecca by 


land, 

“Commander of the faithful! can 
it be,” quoth the green-turbancd der- 
vish to the Sultan, of whom he had 
craved and obtained au interview, 
“that thon hast presumptuously de- 
signed to disgrace rather ‘than toadorn 
the mosque thou buildost with the 
vain excrescence of six minarets f” 

“Six minarets, reverend father, 
have I designed to build, whence the 
voices of the ulemas may summon 
men to prayer. Prithee wherein 
should these disgrace the mosque, or 
wherein is the presumption?” 

“ Padishah ! these aged eyes have 


oftentimea upon the towers of thei 


that holy mosque at Me which 
roofy over the mystic Kaabeh: in 
number they be four; to exceed that 
number then must needs be branded 


for an impious presumption—I have 


Z tind a herd hit for the Suit 
who clung to his six minarcts, 
. when a rade hand 





tions!” waa-a cry the Sultan did not 
wish to give occasion for. In 


Through the dark to Amba Bahim. 


ool 


some pray must be-found of gettin; 
out of the ecrape decently, withou! 
sacrifice of 0 much as one peak of 
one minaret. 

Met reverena' eee it #0 on 
tain, then, that, oly mosque of 
Mecca has but four minerete? Barely 


I bave read or heard, or’—— 
“Padisheh ! these cyes, already 
I have said it, looked but lately on 


those happy towers.” 

“ Ai the eyes, indecd, O der- 
vish, which have looked on them: 
nevertheless the eyes of venerable 
elders will wax dim; mayhap in- 
firmitics of age may have decoived 
thee, and, therefore, this thing will 
we do. We will appoint a solemn 
embassuge of grave and learned, and 
trustworthy men—imama, mollabs, 
dervishes---whom we will despatch 
with presenta te the shrine, and by 
their testimony we shall be certified 
fully of the inatter thou affirmost. 
We have spoken—the divan is dis- 
aninsed !” 

At midnight of that same day rodeo 
forth a Tatar, in hot haste, from 
underneath tho gatewny of the seraglio 

, bearer of secret. despatches ; 
i¢ has been whispered, in aftertimes, 
he tonk the road to Mecca, and de- 
livercd his sealed orders into tho 
hauds of the governor of that sacred 
city. Anyhow, the solomn embas- 
sage went solemnly—slowly one might 
allow—with majestic deliberation, 
worthy the men comporing it, worthy 
the importanco of their message, 
worthy the cumbersome rich train 
which went along with them. Imams, 
mollahs, and dervishes, neither do nor 
should go the pace of government 
Tatara. “Chi va piano va sano: chi 
va sano va lontano;” and far off as 
was Mecca, the imperial deputation 
came at last to that near point on 
‘ir journey thither, whence dome 
and minaret could be plainly seen 
cutting thesouthernsky—six towering 
neodles shot np beyond, a doubt from 
the horizon line. Booth to say, great. 
had been hitherto and unshakew the 
Special Commissions’ faith in the 
assertion of the good dervish ; but, 


minarets pomted a ey a & 
irom. 16 

sacred building; there waa no dis- 
erediting the evidence of their own 
senzes. A -report deposing to this 
aimple, and unanswerable fact . 

was wu up that same evening by 
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the senior, then signed and sealed by 

every marnber ‘of the great 

tion, and itted. by that night's 

special ‘post to the Sublime Porte at 
stamboul, 


Months and months after, when 
rested froin the fatigues of the out- 
ward, they had faced and under- 
gone those of the homeward journcy 
with success; months and months 
after their solemn re-entry into Con- 
stantinople, and gracious public re- 
ception at the «ivan, jncautions 
hreathings floated about the social 
atmosphere of the metropolis, that 
certain members of the Grand Depu- 
tation had hinted at a suspicious 
freshness of plastering observable 
upon closer inspection in the stucea- 
work of two minarets among the six 
at Mecca. “But after all,” said the 
gossips, “our mollals are no fair 
Judges mn such aimatter, having heen 

brought up as gentlomen and not aa 
bricklayers ;’ besides which the terma 
of their commission bad been precise, 
“to count the number of the nunarcis, 
and to make exact return of it: no 
more. Remarks upon the style or 
comparative dates of maxoury would 
have been manifestly redumdunt, un- 
called for, mispluced, and possibly 
inischievous, And if it were true that. 
nothing had been seen or heard of the 
objecting dervish since the day on 
which the despatch arrived, announ- 
cing the incorrectncas of his ussortion, 
why it only showed that he was 
ashamed of it, and was keeping ont. 
of the way; Lecuuse that story of 
the Seutari dshermen having found a 
hody in their nets, under the Maiden’s 
Tower, out in the stream, wanted a 
good deal of confirmation; and some 
say that though there ws a black 
mark, as of a bowstring, round the 
neck, yet the features had not been 
uo clearly recognised, as to leave no 
possibility of mistake.” 

Anyhow, good reader, Sultan Ach- 
met’s mosque has six minarets, and 
stands, as we have said, in one corner 
of the Atmeidan ; and after all, 
are the only: clrouinstances of the story, 
for the correctness of which we con- 
sent to be held personally responsible. 

“We return to the “placer,” ran- 
these centuries hy searchers. 
ait of which matter we 
‘Thave disposed ; after druga, of which 
wewill now say a word or two; after 
‘cafiasitien, pf which more azon.. 


a 
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_ The drugs to which we refor were 
simply the dried and spiced fleah of 
the mummies in their own persons— 
an ingredient of frequent recurrence 
in the iptions of “the faculty” 
nome few hi rears back. Many 
was the paste or elect , Many tho 
powder, many, perhaps, the decoction 
of which, pounded ground or soaked 
fieah of mummy fonued, in the esti- 
mation of our physicked forefathers, 
an energising part. We think even to 
have seen notived somewhere lately, 
perhaps in “ Notes and Queries,” 
piteons by gone complaints of the ras- 
cality of fraudulent vendors of tho 
drug in question-—scoundrels who sold 
for veritable mummy compounds in 
which the Doctor the day 
could detect no vestige of real Egyp- 
tian mortality—-amblushing adulter- 
ators, who would, spice up any inusty 
rags and old nondescript Haky sub- 
stances to deceive the taste of the 
unwary, without so much as rifling 
a tomb in the yuriel, churchyard for 
miaterinl, much lesa the resting places 

of Memphits r of Theban dead. | 
But the “Republic, one and_indi- 
visible,” and its futile clutch at India 
through Egypt, and the eitizens, Go- 
nerals Bonaparte, Kleber, und Desaix, 
together with the citizen philosopher, 
Deudh, und others, have given in our 
days again, or ruther in those imme- 
diately preceding us, the grand im- 
pulse to the grubbings of Goornch 
aud such like. “Prospecting” for 
it, 











“atteekas” hag, ever sinco 

French expedition, heen one of the 
recognised Egyptian industrios. To 
see the nwnbar and the size of those 
greater ploces of the Egyptian sony 
tor’s, potter's, coffin-maker sart which 
crowd the yaileries and ylass-cases of 
every Ewopean museum, one would 
imagine that these Theban diggings 
at any rate must soon be exhausted 
of their more considerable contents. 
Indeed we ventured to hint as much 


to an indefatigable French gentleman, 
who, with a sort of speculative com- 


mission his government, devotes 
himself to continual research among 
the ruins. He admitted that “Lea 
Piects capitales encore intactes” were. 
rarely, iJ now-a-days to be 
lighted upon. “Bui, sir,” insisted 
he, “figure to yourself what frag- 
ments superb we still encounter.” 

the courtyard of the 


And certainly 
very comfortable house. at. La:xor;- 
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owned by his ernment and occu- 
pled by hi on top of a dilapi- 
ted temple of Inia, wos strewn with 
fragments enough, superb or not, ac- 
oon ling iad the value to be ect upon a 
cut-headed goddess in grauite, whose 
feline countenance should he want- 
ing, or s babvon-fuced idol, which 
inust have been catalogued as in a 
sitting position, “Si, nualhcurcusc- 
ment, it n’avait pas manyné de quoi.” 
Tt is only fair, however, to suy that 





we believo the gentleman fi question 
on intelligent and pleasing man, 





makes his rescarches at his own risk 
and peril, receiving vompcnsation 
from tho national hudget for sich 
only of their products as shall appear 
to the paymaster, no less than to 
hinvwelf, superb in spite of being frag- 
mentary, Indeed lie was good enough 
to submit to our admiring inspection, 
one special object, for the devising 
and oxeeuting of which, the jewellers 
of the Valais Royal, the Rue de ja 
Paix, and the Quai des Orfevres, those 
indefatigable searchers after quaint 
and graceful novelties, might well 
have voted him ample compensation. 
There uce found in, the cutting, and 
upon the persons of their einbal: 
occupants, countless little toys au 
trinkets, bends aad ges, of agate, of 
cornclinn, of bliodstone, of a hard 
enamel green or blue. ‘Chexe are of the 
most varied shapes aut sizes, like the 
charms or “breloques” on our modern 
ladies’ chitelaines. Eyes, and hands, 
and fingers, tiny catlings snered to 
Pasht, miniature amphorw, crowned 
aaps, sometimes with human head: 
hawks und ibises, nnd bugle-shaped 
beads, more imagos und emblems than 
we could write down in a column of 
print. These ure the mest portable, 
‘a4 woll as the protticst, of those “ at- 
teekas,” in which tle men of Goorneh, 
and other villages of kin, drive a 
brisk trade with the tourist in search 
of souvenirs. As may be i med, 
preciousness of material, perfection 
of workmanship, clegance of form, 
tarity of occurrence, give an infinite 
variety of value, covventional or 
otherwise, to these interesting toys. 
A handful for half-a-crown, or a 
sovercign for a very tiny specimen, 
may equally be a fair rice, But first 

foremost among them all, prime 
favourite kecpsakes and ornaments 
from the day of Cheops to our own, 
are the acarabmic gems, 
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_ These are simply the presentment 
in stone, precious or common, in 
enameland in baked. , of themystic 
deetle, an emblem under which lay 
concealed, apparently, so inch of tho 
significant teaching of the clder sages 
aud priests of concerning vital 
forcea and creative powers. The 
head, the borny shoulder piece and 
wing cases of the creature, are carved 
with more or less of skill; and seon 
cdgeways, the serrated leglets are to 
be distinguished gathered up under 
the body, and resting on the smoothed 
face of the oval medallion which 
torns the reverse. On this smoothed 
wnderface are graven devices, in in- 
tugtio, sometimes to all appearance 
ignificaut, sometimes undoubtedly 
Lieroglyphie groups or “eartouches” 
aw they are called, giviug names of 
kings or priosts, aud having thus not 
scktom, ia comexion with the place 
aud circumstances of their findings a 
reul mud historical interextand yaluc, 
Of such searaliei, the rarer and moro 
beautiful sort, the French gentleman, 
ef whom we speak, had guthored a 
choice colection. And ef the pick of 
these, vouhined with other aucient 
Beyptian trinkets, his own goad taste 
and ingenuity, seconded by the skill 
of the celebrated Parisian eotrt jewel- 
Jer, Froment-Meurice, hal contrived 
to make “une parure des plus riches 
et des plus coquettos” Ercoch and. 
neekluwe, and eurrings, aud bracelets, 
watchchain witldangling charms, 
each and all complete and aidimirable 
iu their way. And since to look upon 
this gorgeous and fantastic piece of 
jewelfory, of 40 strange and curious 
tatercst, we have been obliged to 
cuter the house on the templetop: 
we may bo forgiven for suying that 
few things aro more unexpected, 
few more agroeable in Thebes, thau 
an introduction into a channiug 
“salon,” furnished and fitted every 
way, 80 as to give impression that we 
have stepped in off the Boulevards, 
not off the slimy Nile bank. We can 
fully credit the assertion of the polite 
and agroeable host, that in the height 
of the “season,” which is the depth 
of our European winter, when some- 
times os many aa eighty dababeeahs 
are moored upon the Luxor side, and 
not a few have lady tourists in their 
cabins, it hes befallen him and his 
invit guesta to have “des soireés 
ravisantes.” Many, indeod, have been 
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the “sommités artistiqnes et littér- 
aires,” which have of late years sat 
upon his ottomans, amongst whom 
he Specially commemorated “La 
es le tragédienne, Mademoieelle 
he.” ‘e can understand and 
make allowance for the enthusiasm 
with which the mention of ler name 
would fire up the mind of a fellow- 
countryman, 2 passionate admirer, as. 
Gauls ‘are wont to be, of dramatic 
actors’ excellence ; but we must be 
forgiven for the smile which, spite of 
our desire to cmulate the Parisian 
politenesa of our entertainer, eropt 
victorious over the muscles of onr 
countenance, as he pro led, with 
honest indignation, to recount the 
failuro of his attempts te impress his 
Arab acquaintances and friends with 
a due notion of Rachel’s surpassing 
artistic greatness, 
“ Imagine yourself, moneicur, what 
of pains J have given me to make 
comprehend to those geutry what it 
is the Theatre Frangais; ‘and I lave 
loat there all my Latin” without yet 
finding means of it. It is one com- 
patriet of yours, too, ineusient, who 
has played mo that trick without 
doubting himself thereof. He had a 
magic lantern with him, and gave re- 
presentations at your consular agent’s 
luatapha’s, which had a success 
mense. Every Arab for three miles. 
round went, and saw, and wondered. 
But by fatality, the dragomon called 
that peep-show always the tentro; 
and when I would runko feel an Arab 
what was a Paris theatre, and what 
was our Rachel, ‘arafshi sidi, I know 
all about it sit,’ he would persixt in 
saying, ‘Oh! yes, I know it all, I 
have seen Frankish almehs like her 
Non the white sheet on the wall at 
lustaphe’s.’ Impossible to make him 
come ont of that, monsieur! It was, 
my faith ! desesperating !” 
Of all the Theban vendors of “at- 
” none can comy for con- 
stancy, variety, and value of su 
with one Theodore the Copt. Inquire 
for him, reader, when you next are 


up the Nile, and treat him, as for his 
See Sree ere 

with cordiali a 
per We belive ate ourselves, 
poe record, that in him you 
-#ound as pleasant and a valuable ac- 


lqaaintance, 
"Amdo not imagine that any little 
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discussion you may have with him, 
even warm and pointed, as to the 
value of such wares as you may price 
at bisrepository, need in any way inter- 
rupt that cordiality and pleasantness 
of your intercourse at other times. 
Business is busi and the money 
value of all “att ” mummies, 
mnummy cloths, mummy cases, mum- 
any beads, and mummy charms, being 
t all, purely conventional and ar- 
bitrary, diadicnl divergence of opinion. 
upon the fair cost of a acarabee, necd 
no more break into the general friend- 
liness of yourself and Theodore, than 
a different estimate of the ultimate 
value of shares in the Atlantic Cable 
or the Crystal Palace need mar tho 
unreserved intimacy of your acquaint- 
ance with a ext-door neighbour in 
Merrion-aqnare. ‘ 
Ourselves, we are glad to own it, 
were indebted for many attentions 
and much kindly civility, when at 
‘Luxor, to Theodore the Copt ; and to 
ow acquaintance with him we owe, 
amongst other things, one of the mort 
vivid, touching, solemn of all the 
reminiscences which we bave brought 
back with us from our Inst visit to 
Egypt. It was Enster-eve, and late 
after sundown, we recalled to Theo- 
adore a sort of promise which had 
passed between us, that we should 
visit togethor a partly dismantled but 
still renowned Coptic “canccac,” or 
church, and be present at the vigil 
and sacred ceremonica to be held 
upon that hallowed night, under the 
conduct of the chief Christian pastor 
of this district, the bishop of the 
Coptic sec of Kanth. 
veral persons, Coptaand Moslems, 
were on board our boat, at the time 
when we called upon eodore to 
his promise and guide ua that 
night tothesanctuary of Amba Bahom, 
A chorus of dissentient yoices 
answered the proposal. “Yes,” they 
admitted, “we certainly an- 
nounced, some time ago, our intention 
of spending our wrateh-night with she 
Copta ; but who coul ve iit 41 
that we meant to do a0, when we hed 
waited to such an hour as this to start 
for the caneese? Certainly, there 
might be ime 0 seach it yet sud be 
present nt the service ; but why could 
we not be reasenable, and step into 
the skiff and row acrons to 
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Habout Did wo know that we must 
ride across the great plain far beyond 
Karnak, almort to the foot the 
Jebel (mountain)? Did we know 
what manner cf villains haunted the 
said-Jobel at times ; had we consid- 
ered how certaiii they were to be 
out upon the watch to-night, to rob 
visitors to the cancese + , Where 
could we have been brought up nevor 
te bere hoard. of Jedalla and his 

t was a real relief to have got hold 
of any thing so tangible as a propor 
name in this floud of vague interroga- 
tive remonstrauce : wherefore we 
took up the questioning in our turn. 
i. adalah, indeed, we should rather 
think not; who might he be? and 
who were his fifty? and what on earth 
could he or the: Bevo te, se with our 


to 

what + Had we never heard 
about his robbing the villages, and his 
putting the Sheik-el-Belleds to ran- 
som in open day ; aud about the Bey 
who le him prisoner; and about 
his breaking through the prison wall ; 
and about the trouble the troops had ; 
and about their catching him ugnin ; 
and about the grand hanging of i 
and his trustiest men which followed 
thereupon?” 

“Well,no! we never had; but since 
Jedallah and his fifty, more or less, 
wore safe hung after all, we =f 
fully, but firmly, submnitted that their 
case by no means made against our 
going to Amba Bahdm?” | 

“Ah! very true, something in that ; 
but at tho same time the people of 
Awaidab were # desperate lot and 





‘Pray, where is Awaidah ; and can’t 
wo help riding th 3 

“Oh, you won’t haveto ride through 
it exactly, for it’s a belled on the 
mountain, and- =n 

“Here! you Selim! Achmet! 
Hassan! Ibrahim! Run up into 
‘Laxor, little boys, and drive down the 


donke: uick !”” 

“Well, bat—Hawajees! Obstinate 
—no1 dear Hawajees! Crazy—no! 
most excellent ‘wajees! Won't 
you take at least a ‘bendoogia,’ a gun, 
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but there's neither Powder 1 nor are 
in it; nor any cap on the ni 3 
2. "Tawajecs, let the gun be 


auth re havo reovrered cur firmngns, 
1} fuse concession 
anal peremptori 


“Surely, then, Hawajees, the 
if not i oded. had Dotter be left be” 


Being entirely of that opinion, 
we now nod a cious assent, an 
mounting “Fil6l,” and its companions, 
we push up the 

Tawojees | Hawajeca!" pants a 
breathless one, “we've put back the 
bendoogia into the cabin; but there’s 
such a wonderful pistol hanging up 
there, one of those that never wanta 
londing, but will fire off as many shots 
us the shooter pleases ; do, pray, take 
that along with you.” 

“Dear, good friends, underatand 
once for all, first that we don't believe 
asoul will interfere with us ; secondly, 
that we should object, on principle, 
shoot anybody ourselves, cither gomy 
or coming from church on er 
SOEuBh! donkey: h 

2] lonkey-boya, push on ; 

goog! sovg! drive! ‘iriveP 2 
ut some one or other of the party, 

so anxious for our wafety, is Leard tu 
declare, that since we will take neither 
gun nor pistol, we shull not fall utterly 
lefenceless victims of our folly, but 
shall have to protect us a couple of 
pabite, with their concomitant na- 


‘What 2 naboot is, our readers know 
already ; whut the zabit who wields 
it, is soon said—a fellaheen constable, 
a Dogberry of the Belled. 

At the exit of Luxor is a sort of 
watch-house, and there whalt is 
and an eacort of two zabits demanded ; 
Theodore, who won't flinch from hia 


But these valiant peaceofiicera have 


their objections to make, and their 
Temarke upon the sear our errs 
cious proceeding ; mau 

and waste of breath is threate ing, 


slong with you?” 
Ps concen the point to stop the the donkoy- 


clam as it most times hap- hemently and vivaciously the trath 
pens, oon ion begets farther crav- that the containing body is no mea- 
ing = ; : sure of the spirit contained; . the 
+ .8Qh, Hawajees! the gun is capital; plucky little ‘‘atemy”: few at: the 
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Vanillating -tabi iting them 
word and gesture oa Tidicule ant 
satcam ; Beifed a ponderous nal 

and after demonstration of cracking 
therewith the crown of the craven 
owner, thrust it into our hand, de- 
claring that we were thus provided 
with the only useful part of a zabit: 
and then, with a yallah gawan! 
ommar, seog! set the whole train m 
motion, and away we rode into the 
darkness, zabite and all. 

To do them justice, they went 
cheerfully and weil, when once start- 

insomuch that we conceive an in- 
ordinate desire of backshcesh, rather 
than any cowardly reluctauec to ac- 
company us, must explain their pre- 
liminary hesitation. 

‘We went quickly, and, for the more 
part, in a silence, solemn and suitable 
to the hour and errand: some- 
times along raised causeways, cross- 
ing the dried bods of canals ; some- 
times over bridges, much ont of re- 

+ Whereon yawning holes appear, 
tening to engulph donkey an 
rider in the darkness underneath 5 
sometimes desvending the steep cann 
‘bank on one side, and scrambling up 
it on the other. Then we woul 
travel along on a sandy, gravelly soil, 
like ; and then again over 
stretches of that cruel spiky halfeh 
grass, with interwoven thistles, sad 
work for the little shocless donkey- 
drivers. We do not think that the 
Rembrandt pictures,—which flitted 
in aud out of tho strip of Light from 
the sn hi ore ou eetore: 
lone 2] the ground, an: the 
See Ree ae este 
ed up the rays of light and quenched 
them at little distance, all arownd,~- 
will ever wholly pass out of our re- 
mem . 

There was a strange, grim, incon- 
grtous confusion of Scripture im: 
contin shifting before the hly 
eyo, and that of the imagination ag 
well; or rather, we should say, of 
such representations of Scripture 
seence aa have been made familiar to 


ws itico earliest childhood by piemaee 
and wings of the older a 
and Inustera, The lantern 
“bearer, and the figures ing the 


» chs and staves, their 
‘About -with tarbans, their flowing gar- 


of many an attempt to the 
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is ne heres ‘ep and knotted Scand 
gould act but remind ons. 
portray 
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rabble rout, which thus armed, 
to the olive or wi ‘cher Judes 


led them traitorously. Whereas, at’ 
another moment, the figure, clad also 
in old Eastern garb, seated apon the 
colt, the foal of an sas, and = 
ish forms around it, or in front, or fol- 
lowing, would summon up a kindred, 
though different recollection. One 
felt half subdued and half bewildored 
by the associations, which the scone, 

and the hour, and the season, would 
now quicken, and now check, 

For three hours or 40, we rode on 
thus, till the question began to pass 
from mouth to inouth, which brought 
back lively reminiscence of the dif- 
ferent «conc, at day dawning, by tho 
Natroon Lakes. “ Feen el Dayr?’ 
Where is the monastery? Prosently 
we spy lights, glimmering fitfnlly, na 
through chinks in some ‘dwelling. 
place, or through thickets of neacin ; 
we make in their direction, and pro- 
acntly again the barking of the vil- 
lage dogs travel from the same euar- 
ter to our ears; and we ride up toa 
loug lew wall of enclosure,and through 
anarrow gateway into an outer com 
where fires ave blazing as they migh 
have blazed in the court- of the 
palace of Cainphas, and there are 
uen and boys coming and going, and 
seores of bensts picketed closely, with 
bundles of chopped straw or clover 
and little heaps of durra grain ; and 
we are saluted by an ancient Oopt, 
whowe black turban shows his eccle- 
riastical character; and many hands 
are stretched out to greet Theodore, 
and we catch whispers of “ Chris- 
tians” and “Inglees;” and we nre 
invited to enter into the chureh it- 
self, whonce can be heard the droning 
cadence of the Coptic chant. 

It must heave been a building once 
of no inconsiderable proportions, so 
fay as our eye could scan them in the 
“ darkness visible,” which prevailed 
in the outer part of the body or nave. 
Thore were columns there, which snp- 
ported neither arch nor architrave ; 
others, upon which rested low, round- 
ed domes, into the shells of which, in 
places, time or violence bad broker, 
and the blue-black canopy of thé 

i tcl be seen to pes the renta. 

whole enclosed space was. large, 
and. _ floor strewn with Bodies 
wearit wena, in some case sleep- 
ers, wrapped in loose, brown oaks 
tan of coarse baize, which ip the gar- 
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‘ment of the fellah, Copt or Moslem 
alike. It was no such easy matter to 
tread one’s way towards the upper 
portion of the nave and chancel with- 
out treading on or disturbing some of 
the recumbent figures. Here the 
domed roofing is no longer broken 
anywhere, all is under cover, and 
aoemingly in reasonable repair for a 
wide ‘though short apace in front of 
the sanctuary, which is soparated 
a chancel soreen, or rather wall, froin 
the body of the church: in this pxur- 
tition are curtained archways for en- 
trances, right and left, and a sort of 
open, low triforium, admitting of par- 
tial insight into the domed apse 
where the altar, a solid square of ve- 
mented masonry, is standing. There 
are niches in the chancel acreen for 
lamps, and, if we mistake not, a sort 
of crectence table, at which an unsur- 
plicod aged priest occasionally burns 
a little incense. Here and there 
throughout the church, from dome or 
archway, hang little oil-fed lamps of 

‘lass, and ostrich cxgs for ornament. 

‘here is a Jantern in the upper nave 
fronting the centre of the chancel 
seroon, and wis tapers burning to. 
cast light upon the manuscript books, 
somo in the sacred ancient Coptic 
tongue, somo in the newer Arabic, 
A psalm is chanted, wo think the 
seventy-second ; aud then is read, in 
Coptic, one of the latter chapters of 
the gospol of Saint Mark, “ Hagions 
Markoos,” a8 tho roador gave. it out. 
To this reading marked attention waa 
paid; but tho interest increased vis- 
ably and audibly when there followed 
thereupon the reading of the same 
paseage in the idiom known to all— 
the vernacniar Arabic. Indeed the 
eagerncss was apparently intense, 
every word and every syllable fallowed 
anxiously. If the reader would hesi- 
tate, as, to tell the truth, he would 


do now and then at a word indis- and, 


tinetly written or hard of enunciation, 
there were not wanting to him mut- 
tered helps from aged bystand 
familiar with the sacred story, an 
aometimes many voices, from all 
quarters, would utter aloud the retard- 
atory word. Nods and ejaculations 
of recognition, admiration, and ap- 
Rroval, ‘were frequently. exch: 
‘e.know, 


‘tone, and necessary, on whit 
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by morning 


oor 

these many bygone centuries, the 
faith of tho Y ian church was 
i . Nevertheless, 

‘we were profor toushed at being 
thus eyewitness earvwitnoss of the 


loving and long loyalty with which 
these down-trodden and persecuted 
remnants of a great and glorious com- 
munity of Christian men, gathered 
upon the eve of the glad Resurrection 
around the books of the 
everlasting Gospel which proclaims 
it, and hung upon the syllables 
of the Evangelist’s inspired tale. 
‘What Christian soul, whose own ho} 
of salvation hangs upon those self 
zame words of life, and light, and 
truth, and immortality, but would 
have joined with us that night in 
fervent, sceret prayer, that He who 
is the only Lord and Teacher of us 
alt, however dimly and unworthil 
we apprehend Him such, would visit 
and enlighton, cloanse and urge, Te- 
store, rebuild, amongst these Coptic 
Christian men, the spiritual taber- 
nucle erected of living stones? 

There were circumstances shout 
this midnight gathering here, in an 
intidel country, which perforve would 


earry back one’s mind to far 
removed. The very dress and coun- 
tenances of these Easterns, their 


poverty, their sinplicity, their not 
unkindly rudencas, Their arrival from. 
considerable distances, through dark- 
nesa, and silence, and dangers, if un- 
real, yet really feared, poor people ! 
could not but raise visions before our 
mind of assemblages of Galilean 
peasants, of fishermen, and tert- 
makers, in times when’ “not muny. 
wise men after the fosh, not man 
mighty, not many noble were called.” 
Hard, indeed, would it have been to 
remain unmoved in the presence of 
sights und sounds so many ways 
suggestive, saddening, solemnising ; 
to say, we made dis- 
covory that these very thoughts and 
feolit were moving at that same 
hour in the brain an: of & man 
of a wholly different race from our 
own, re in very different schools 
of social experience and_ religions 
oheerven : oe hn one of the Pataca 
6 long iminary services, there 
Weird out of the crowd of fel 
Inhesn areet usa man poorly 
olad, but ‘European ‘dress, whose 
red tarboosh surmounted «. brow, 
whereof the profile, straight with the 
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fiuely-drawna and chiselled nose, to- 
gether with the keen dark eyes and 
Tegular-arghed eyebrows, almost at 
Gite proclaimed im ons of the purer- 
x aod Greeks. Zand auch he 
to ba, a native of that queenly 
the flower of the ‘Lycian 
Beas i a Btonemason and Eat by 
eant into Upper 
his employer at Alexundria, to con- 
siruct 8 tomb over sie remains of - 
leman of property, w! 
pee ean had been buried some 
twelvemonth back at Luxor. Quick, 
intelligent, amiable, and gifted with 
no mean artistic taste, we found him 
upon acquaintance. we 
discovered, however, here, within the 
church’s wails, were the facts of his 
birth ond _religion—“Greck of the 
Orthodox Church,” as he said himself. 
“ Yea,” said he, to us—as we stood 
ther, or knelt together, side by 
ide, ‘and with the assistance of his 
knowledge of a somewhat similar 
ritual, and our jon of an Eng- 
lish er-book and a New Tosta- 
ment in the old Greek original, con- 
trived to follow up the gist, and 
sometimes the precise course of the 
wetvices, “Yea! I am an Orthodox 
Greek, and know that there is faulti- 
ness in the belief of these poor Copts ; 
‘but when I looked on the masses of 
unbelieving Mahommedans all round, 
and thought how many years and 
centuries they have ching sumchow 
to the name and faith of Christ, hated 
and despised; and when I thonght 
of their meeting here to keep the 
Easter festival, I detcrmined to come, 
and came, sir, a8 you see.” 

All this while prayers had been 
said, and the chanted by un- 
robed priests, the gos Ft y 
deacons without any seepelt vondreas iE 
‘but now the hour was come for the 
greater solemnities, and to celebrate 

em, the bis came in, robed in 
a kind of hooded chasuble of em- 
broidered brocade, bearing in one hand 
= short staff, m the er a mnall 
silver. cross. Two priests attended 
him in white flowing surplices, and 
‘urbane or head-gear of the same 
Ttosely down, upon thet choulters 

lown upon their 
sgmbroidered at the i 

“oposaee, 
of the -alayin; 


? ‘ ted. 

i i : : 
Brongn the Coptie eiendar— 
Bk. Aroorge- of ‘Cappadocia and St, 
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Theodore. Seated in a rude enongh 
chair, fronting the lefthand entrance 
into the chancel, the bishop received 
certain salutations, and in return, held 
out to be touched by the saluter’a 
lips the silver cross. There were 
brought & him, a ones ion, the 
incense, the wine, the cakes of un- 
used in the 
sacramontal service following ; these 
he Inspected closely the Fiesta a1 
jis approval, carrying them within 
the sacred inclosure. ‘Lastly, himself 
entered with them, and the veils 
were lowered. Thereupon followed 
long prayers, and other readings of 
other passages from the gospels ta 
the co tion outside, interrupted, 
presently, by a cry of Basht! enough | 
pronounced by some minister, and re- 
peated throughout the throng. Then 
‘was a silence, and a long expectation, 
some knecling, more seated on the 
und, Suddenly the veil ia drawn, 
e bishop «! quickly forward to 
the chancel arch, and utters Joud and 
clear, in the old Greek tongue, the 
simple glorious words, Xpleroe dveorn! 
Chi et fs risen, ’Aveornl 'Aveor! yo- 
echo the worshippers, leaping to their 
fect, with shouts, end clapping of 
hands, and a crash of cyinbuls. Groet- 
ings and salutations pags from man 
to man, from group to group, with 
genuine omotion. Then, in within 
the chancel, comes forth, in proves- 
sion, the bishop and his attendant 
Priests : he, carrying a three-branched 
candlestick, with lighted tapera, to- 
gether with his silver crous: they 
carrying a triptych, on the cen' 
tablet of which is painted, in quaint, 
rude old style, the resurrection scene, 
The crowd give way for them with 
difficulty, and they proceed round 
about the nave, amidst increasing 
noise and animation ; as they re-enter 
the sanctuary silence and quiet are 
and the greater solemnities 
of the Eucharistic service are begun. 
But previously, at the bishop’s bid- 
ding, we en invited, nay, con- 
strained, to enter with them, and 
stood in company with the Greek and 
some few others round ‘the altar, 
Withe prayers and thankagivinge wore 
6 Prayers. thanksgivings were 
long, and among them we could re- 
cognise a catalogue of commemoration 
of saintly names—that of 


1858.) 
of this celebration’ was' a wonderful 
af of memory, for the bishop re- 
eited the whole of it in a low chant- 
ing stone, swathont having the — i 
ened or 80 much as pla 
before kim, 

‘We remember to have seen in some 
accounts of Coptie: church ceremonies, 
sweeping accusations of carelessness 
and irreverence brought against the 
offtcintors, but that waa the last fault 
which conld have been changett thit 
night naninat celebrants or bystander. 
A manly reverence and serionsnexss 
of look and gesture were manifest 
throughout ; neither did any ceres 
uial observance strike ws as in 
way trivial, with perhaps the e: 
tion of the taking and holding 
xuceession of an almost 
mutuber of little sqnare napking en- 
broidered with croxses, whilxt the 
prayers were in recital, A little in- 
cenae was burned from tinic to time, 
and the chalice, covered with seme of 
these little embroidered cloths, stood 
upon the coutre of the aqrare huilt 
altar. It was apparently of ancient 
silver, in shape and sive not unlike 
such as are employed among ourselves, 
Tho breud used for consecration was 
prepured of unlcayened dongh, in 
round cakes stainped with crosses, 
und perforated with five syivbolicul 
stiguata. Groat care and reverence 
were shown in dividing i 
ments, and, according ti 
ancient custom, the ndminisxtration of 
the wine to all partakers was effected 
by the dipping of exch fragiuent in 
the eup by mcana of a metal spoon, 
The bishop and his priests were first 
partakers, and then one of the latter, 
adyuncing ta the chancel entry, ad= 
ministered to a few of the congrega- 
tion ; the more part, as we understood, 
having communicated at some other 
service recently during the observances 
of this great week. The post-com- 
munion Kervice was not long, and to- 
wards half-past one or two in the 
morning the Hester vigil be at an 
e See e appare respect 
and, affection with which the bishop 
waa all were vory pleasing 
to see, and nothing could exceed tho 
kindness and cordiality shown by him 
parry me fo to onrselves. Later on 
in.the “a or rather morning, we 
‘werd. invited. into a crowded room 
‘withia the monastic enclosure, where 
coffee. and. cold: water were ‘provided. 
VOL. SIL—HOo. COCKE 

















Through the dark to Amba Bahom, 


for refreshment, and a little supply, 


of 8 coareé liqueur tasting 
aniseed.” byand-by ‘was brought:-im’ 
a huge wor bowl, filled. with the 


aineat of a whole stewed sheep. In- 
deed the majority of those present 
mpust have been in sore need of some 
sustenance, for many had come from 
far, and most of them had kept-a 
long, strict fast, and that at the end 
of x Jengthened seaxon of abstinence 5 
the bishop himsclf, as Theodore told 
us, not having once tasted tiekh meat 
for five and fifty days, Bat hungry 
aa he and othera might have been, 
their sense of hospitality was atronger 
the choicest morsels, 
va ani liver, were selected and 
“1 pon our acceptance before 
man would eat amouthfnl, Ney; 
more, the ohject of every person pre- 
rent seemed rather to be the feedin, 
of his neighbour than hinself; an 
if there were something prinitive 
and almort rude about their exhibi- 
tion of polite consideration in tho 
matter, at least we cn siueerely say 
we never witnessed any which seemed. 
ty us more gorutine and hearty, One 
circumstance specially, trifing as, it 
adnay seem, strick ms as very signiti- 
cant. There was a boy, some thirteen, 
yeurs of age or sa, a sort of relative 
and apprentice of the young Greek 
xtonc-inason, who wax known to have 
Deen present at the servico, but who 
wae nut maong tho persons assembled 
when the bowl of supper wos Ket 
down upon the clay divan, partially 
exxpeted, on which we were sitting 
with the bishop. A dozen persons 
xoemed nt once ta notice this, and 
when tlie meat began to bo served 
rent, inquired loudiy for poor little 
Gregurios: nor would they be sstia- 
fied till the little fellow was found 
--probably fruternising with the d 
key-boys In the court outside~and: 
brought into the room, and accommo- 
date with as much stewed mutton 
sa tote hands could. hold 

here was @ young present, & 
nephew of the Bishop, whe Pidrested 
us in broken English, ‘a little of which. 
language he had acquired at the 
school kept formerly for lads: of bis 
race and religion, at’ Cairo, by ‘Mr. 
Lieder, the estimable missionary ‘of 
the English’ Church “Missi ‘Be- 
ciety—a * whose ‘wise 


Petpet ota hs a 
religions jen :of the* om ie 
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‘that mottepolis, ‘have been worthy of 
‘all honewr and: respect—honour. 
respect which, not seldum, wa have. 
heard + » Okepressed iz--various: 
‘patts of Zaypt by the Copts 
+ Ven owe pace rt dad. bid 
good-bye to those who had received 
us.with such sympathy snd kind at- 
tention, the chorus of remonstrance 
‘was renewed, which had xreeted, ot 
Luxor, our ‘anuonncet intention of 
coming hither. We had the robber 
stories onée more to contend with, and. 
the villainous villager theory to rofute 
again ; this proof of sincerity, at 
wa eger ote oe ob 
the gat assembly one only 
Than ‘woul! venture to juin himself to 
‘ua.on our return. A last inducement 
was set forth to rotain us, aud to make 
us wait-and travel homeward with 
the, numerous id, which was to 
stertafterdaylight-—it was thia: “Fre 
eteer Hawajecn, real battal 
« “There is @ terrible wind 
blowing to-night aeross the plain!” 
‘This vaticination of evil proved trac 
enough; and better, perhaps, would it 
have been for us, had we not, with 
our Great British obstinacy, dotermin- 
ed to return, as wo had come, at our 
own. time.and sonvenienve, spite of 

all objections and contrary advice, 
-It-was.a tremendous ale, alinost a 
whirlwind. the: poor little donkeys 
could with difficulty tack, us it were, 
now end then, and run up inte the 
furious wind’s eye; at times we dis- 
moanted and led them. But if we 
found. it hard to: get into the wind's 
eye, the wind found it easy cnoush to 
get inte onr’s, and to convey thereiuto, 
ab it entered, such. blinding irritating 
quantities of seud: from the Libyan 
desert, ee brought-on an. 
opbthalmic afféction from which we 
axe but- very lately,-if.even now, en- 
freo,.-The sweeping of the gusty 
MBgcwilsting and kowilng post an, 
al ig: & ing: as, 
making breathing. almost . irksome. 
“Yet this: was -in, the coolnesa of the 
mad. of: ita chilli 


(ion 


ininge; for all that, -whielr‘ bas ‘rimds 
us realize.after what fashion thataeméy 
slayer and shrond in one! mast over- 








take: and -paralyse: and.icover ap its 
ficou. On such a night, Fovinpe 
as this it was that Amba him: 
self te the father of an Atab 


M an, whe informed:-us‘in pers 
feet good faith and revorence that the 
Christian saint had saved the fe of 
his own Mabommedan progenitor. 

“He was lost, good air !—iost:to all 
thinking hopelessly in a great desolate 
wady, aud bethought lim his fated 
hour was come, when there appeared 
an ancient reverend form, mounted 
on horsoback, travelling noisclessly. 
He beckoned to my father, who fol- 
lowed, awe-struck end gratefully— 
folluwed and followed until the track 
was found again which.Jed from the 
entanyled wAdy in the Jebels, on to 
the plain, where Karnak by-and-by 

peared in sight, and all was sate, 
Bother Bahtm himself that horseman 
proved to be: at least my father af- 
firmed it undanbtingly.” 

And we had likewise heard another 
story like to this. It wasa pana}, 
n caniel-triver, one of those who drive 
their londed beasts from Keneb on the 
Nile to Kossei on the Red Sea shore, 
Hither he had gone solitary; or he had 
strayed from the caravan in the dark- 
ness or in the sand-fog, and had 
wuudered southward, and southward 
still, towards these very regiens where 
the shade of old Pachomius—for such, 
good reader, is his name, as known to 
‘the coclesiastical ae of tlie ascetio 
Thebaid-—still haunts the spot, where 
his blessed mesmory lives most vividly 
in the reverence of-the men of later 
times. The “zemzeemeb,” or leathern 

» was long since dry—the last 
mouthful of the stinted bannock gone; 
death seemed to stare.camel and dri- 
yer in the face, their bones woult 
bleach bien whiten, too, into thes qlar- 
in ing, porcelain «whiteness, 
which amages the travellor from wider 








ie88} 
‘Known watering-place—there, by the 
‘well’s mouth, are flaps of new baked 
4 and & mess. of red lentiles, 
nowly boile Amba Bahdm had 
saved the man and beast. 

How atrange it is, that in the long, 
Jong centuries after death, the popular 
legend should once more havemounted 
upon a swift-footed steed the humble 
‘hermit who in his lifetime went ever 
afoot; the man who, when a great 
prelate of the Alexandian Church 
game up expressly to the 'Thebun 
“laure,” or vougrognted hermitages, to 
look upon him, and bold converse with 
ons of such wide-spread saintly re- 
nown, sought to hide himself xmon; 
the crowd of meaner monks in. 
We marvel if this setting of hi 
horseback after death @ ren 
cence of the historical fact that, in 
the ending of the fourth ceutury 
when Pachomins was yet young, and 
ere the moving in him of any call to 
the ascetic life, the man had becn a 
noldior, and in tho armies of the Casar 
hod ridden afield us it becomes a 
gallant officor. Indeed, the whilom 
soldier sainta appear to be, even among 
tho hermit hagiology, eminent in the 
remembrance und affection of the 
Christian Copts. 

- Our own St, Goarge, on his white 
‘war-steed—8t. George, the champion. 
amovg the seven chiunpion knights uf’ 
Obristendom—is the chief figure, as is 
well amongst the historical 
and ecclesiastical wmthies of the Cop- 
tic race. And of hia companion ou 
their broidered surplices, ‘Theodore, 
whose armed ¢, standing on a 
monater erecodile, crouching van- 
quished benenth his feet, snrmounts 
aa many will remember, the cain- 

ion pillar to the Marzveca Lion at 

‘enice, on the Piazetta—this much 
only were we evablod to gather from 
his vencrators, one of whose churches 
here, at Medeenct Habou, bears his 


name ; : 
»-sBla, too, was a soldier youth, born 
in:.the Dioclesian days, of a noble 

, father_and-an Anglish mo- 
her (so. they phrased it); conspicuous 

















ng igti.his. military :coupeera ‘for 
salou 8nd: for: i 
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‘him, and, wé believe, to leave him in 
some lonely, distant place, whither he 
had been gent, upon some lying pre- 
text, in co1 of fifty 
to he his destroyers. Bound he 
some means, and left so, spite 0: 
his entreaties and remonstrances to 
those of whom he had ever been a 
tried and trusty comrade; but_ when 
the monstrons reptile, on whose brutal 
hungry violence his betrayers and 
eraven injurers had count for his 


safe destruction, came to the attack, 
the 


cords were snapped with that 

ease with which the elder Saany 

wud suapt the green withes of the 
ines; and, all unarmed as he 









Phi 
wm, the soldier-saint and hero slew 
the beast to his eternal memory end 
houour, and to the endless shame of 
those powers of evil which had set 
him ou, - 

‘We did not like, of course, to press 
a Chriatiun bishop, Coptie or other, 
with questionings on any matter o! 
faith put through a Mahommedan 
interpreter; and, thorcfore, all we had 
to say to him, on this or other kindred 
topica, we preferred to say in our own 
pitiable, tentative, and fragmentary 
Arabic, helped at times by the con- 
genial attempts at English of his ne- 
pbew. Therefore, can we by no means 
answer fully for the correctness of that 
impression which yot we certainly re- 
ceived, that these saintly legends-were 
viewed. by hiro as by ourselves, far less 
a8 embodiments of any historical facta 
than as embodicd teachings. on the 
nature, the duty, thetriumphant event 
of conflicts with far other than bestial 
powers of mischief and of death. 

And since we have thus spoken ance 
more of the man who fills the. i 
see of Esndh, wo will say that, from 
Christian ‘and follower of. et 
alike, we heard such tidings of his 
worth, aud kindliness as. make .us 
doubly proud to have enjoyed, as we 
did after, though. but for too shert a 
time, the acquaintance of him whom 
we first saw exercising his eacred office 


in the grand; helf-ruinéd sanctuaryof 
father omius—-Arabics,. Asta, 
Bahdm.”.. oo. wete 


‘As that pale ped’ moon Jkept waar 


‘of the-wind abated, and Ue samd-per- 
vaded atmosphere grew oa 7 ‘et, 


erhen we im the yet uncer- 
Dir anadees a eae out ds. 
Jeponhee"imoobiags, wo, might bare 
ay F mooi we 
‘thought the simoont had really beor 
there, and had done a deed oF deca 
for there, upon the water's lny 
ittle sandy hillocks, in shupe not un- 
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like he charch-yard graves, antl 
not until we ‘upon'or over 


stepped 
could we have Fucened easily, 
in the grey light of that: hour, that 
these were only the sanded figures of 
two poor sleepy commdesof our zabita, 
Keqpigover our boat imaginary watch 
wend ward, 


A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 
«Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vzaisomblable.” 


Pasion sometimes fring in life, of 
le certainty at the time, but 
Ty. has romamberat. 1m after 
years, come tack upon the mind wi 
wll the vagueness of a dream. The 
vividness of faith in any incident eom- 
nected with the marvellous is apt to 
fade under the sceptical influcnees of 
everyday oxistence ; first into doubt, 
then into incredulity, till, ut last, we 
settle down to the conviction that 
what inally seemed fact, was a 
amere fiction of the brain. 

To such ® vonclusion have I moro 
than once beon tempted tu come, with 
reference to the subject of the follow- 
ing warrative ; yet. truth compels me 
to declare that every item of it is 
rigorously authentic, and that after a 
lapse of more than twenty years, I Kee 
nw valid reason for rojnidinting or 
modifying my first convictions. 

‘here are few Alpine touristy who 
will not recollect—en route from Ge- 
neva to Chamouni—to have noticed, 
‘as one of the most beautiful in 
Switzer! the valley of Maglan. 
Fascinated by its porary, TRARY lite- 
rary celebrities of the century 
mate it their rosi won for 
it, as classic ground, a fame analogous 
to that enjoyed by our English 8. 
Fiorian’s muse there found congenial 
inspiration, and the elder Vernet iin- 
‘mortalined ft in one a his best land- 
‘Roapes. painted, we are. told, 
from the reflection of 4 bron 20 
placed, iu a lofty grotto adjacent, as 
$e include within ita frame an exqui- 
4 reduced representation of the 
dees ofa photograph with cores: 

aj ph, wit \- 
nadeliy of 











the face of 





ea eee colour, 2 
“Be at the height of several 


out to travellers as the entrance to & 
remarkable cavern, 

On beautiful day in the antumn 
of 1835, stopping to change horses at 
the pont house imumedintely at the 

of tho cliffs, I was invited, with 
my travelling companion, by the 
Tatxom hostess of the adjoining Cha- 
let, to uscend and explore the aub- 
terranean wonders of the place. A 
rade stair, ent. in the rock, and cked 
out hy oecasional seatfoldings aud 
yails of timber, led, by an uhnowt por- 
pendicular approsch to the entrance, 
which, scen from below, bore a trik- 
ing likeness to the grotto of Glenda- 
dough, in the con nnty Wicklow, shown 
by tho traditional cicerones an St. 
vin's bed. = From this vestibule or 
ante-rave, nn iron-studded Gothic 
door opened on the cavernous world 
within, Reve we were joined by the 
pretty daughter of the hostess, and 
torches being lighted, we eutered, 

It is not my purpose to dwell on 
the geological phenomena of the place, 
The curious in such matters may con- 
sult Saussure, who, ip his comparative 
view of the Alps and Pyreneca, de- 
votes an iuteresting chapter to thie 
locality. It presented # long, narrow, 
and winding gallery, running in the 
direction of the mountain parallel to 
the vailey, orcasionaily expanding 
into orypt-liko chambers and, sgeouee 
and terminating in a lake gian 
darkness, About midway from the 
entrance to this spot, and right in the 
centre of the path, there yawned ® 
fearful chasm, cat out by a freak of 
nature, im the exact fashion of .a 
draw-well—round, perpendioular— 
sume three feet in diameter, sad ofa 





ductreas i 
Fook re peri y my shad over. 
stead, was, inde after. several. pe- 


. fault; and_as her inguisiti 
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aome faintly resonant substance below, 
once belie according to local tra- 
dition, to be @ heap of gold coin ; but 
who would be daring enongh to try 
tha desperate descent, when, on the 
authority that vouched the existence 
of the treasure, it was averred that 
theasme was guarded by a hlack gont, 
ever ready, in @ rampant posture, to 
receive the visitor, who wonld olsvi- 
ously be in a pitinble position, xeeing, 
that his hands being uecessarily 
gaged, he wonld have to enconnter, 
stern foremost, the Lora of what 
inight be truly cuiled 1 diabolical di- 
Jemma, 

With nerves duly xhaken by a far- 
tive glance into this bottomless pi 
the strong iron railings of which we 
grasped. fixe doomed men, with a 
secret misgiving that they would sid- 
denly break into shivers —we moved 
on a few paces, our appetites prepared 
to “sup fll of horrors,” when our 
quide, calling a halt, and directing 
the torches to be arranged in a wemi- 
circle, pointed our attention to an 
object hardly leas impressive than that 
we had jnat quitted. It was a ropl- 
ehral looking indent, very much re- 
sembling those wmral excavations in 
the catacombs, meant for the last 
resting places of the more illustrious 
dead. To complete the sinilitnde, 
there lay iv the centro the fac-simile 
of an elaborately enriched ravcopha- 
gus, and a hundred mortuary eniblems 
were sculptured around, with so mar- 
vellous a1 approximation to art, as to 
smiggest the irrevereut idea, that tho 
Spirit who had contracted for this job 
must have executed it in wockery-- 
aa a dry practical juke. 

In vain, however, did our cond: 
tress wait for that outburst of surprixc 
which she evidently expected would 
have accompanied our scrutiny. We 
were clearly somehow other at 
glanees: 
still seemed to sny, “What isit like?” 
‘we felt that sort of humiliation ox- 
perienced by unsuccessful smessers, 
till the propounder of the riddle takes 
pity on. their perplexity ‘by the in- 
‘evitable question, “Do yougiveitup ?” 
‘We had no other alternative, which 


with 
no. small show of 
sud with a volubility quite Hibernian 
to enlighten our ignorance. 
“You must know, thes, t! 
that the spot you are now at, 
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is as like as two neas to the tomb of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena : 
tis a miracle, if ever there waz one in 
the world ; and if you will permit m« 

I will tall you how it came to be fow 
out. 

“About two years ago, two ladiea 
accompanied by a little girl, thedaugh- 
ter of one of them, came, as your Ex- 
wellencies did to-day, on their way to 
Jhamonni, to visit the cavern, I con- 
tucted them previsely in the same 
manner, and led them to thia spot; 
but they had no sooner act eyes on 
that little chamber, thin they fell a 
rubbing, rushed inta each oth are, 
and cried till I thought their heats 
would Ireak, —E contd not help eryiug 
for company, but didn’t daro to say & 
woul, for I knew by their manner 
like, ‘that they were grand quality. 
‘At Inst one of then, looking up wit! 
her beautiful eyes running over, said 
to the little girl, ‘Napoline,’ said she-~ 
that was the name she called her— 
‘Napoline, did you ever see any place 
like this? Tho child, for she was 
almost a baby, looked very grave, and 
ws if she was striving to remember 
something. Well, the ladies would 
not hurry her for the world, on! 
couxing and bidding her thiuk an 
think, and tell them like a good child, 
Well, ‘twas a picture to see tho way 
that infant kept staring and ponder- 
iug for » full ininnte, when, all of a 
sudden, looking as bright au a cherub, 
she clapped her little hands and cried 
out, ‘Ob, yea, mammi 
seen it, very jong ago: 
Emperor ig buried!” [now remember 


ell! 
> poor lady caught the child in 
her arws, aud went off again almost 
in hysterics, and we all cried plenti- 
fully: for who do you think wore 
these two ladies? hw, maaybe you'd 
never guess! Well, then, they were 
no more uor no Jess than Madame 
Montholon and Madame _Bertraud, 
‘who weut out ta the poor Einperor to 
St. Helena ; and, by the same token, 
the little girl belonging to one of them. 
was born there, and was called Napo- 
i: after the Emperor, who stood her 
ther. Can you wouder now, gen- 
nen, that they -all took on 0% 
they wee: butcher abi aod make 

> a an 

them swallow « little oe ig water— 
for they wouldn't wine—they 
took heart, and began to-talk more 
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ional} d comfortable. Nota it!—a travelling cartiage 

Heed Cher ote sen anything thio “elaloe bebe te ented ois 

plea “in ‘tHE cave but this one spot; an old spate gentleman; tex 

atid ‘they’ twenty offers to his valet. - the 
ould net make up their min feeding, he ordered me, in ‘& harsh, 


kt last go they should, for twasgrow- 


ing. late 3 but once more they exa- 


i ‘uch of the place, and the 
younger the two ladies, taking a 
pédknife out of her reticule, seratehed 


‘two lines of pootry on the smooth part 
of the rock Setore yon, just for all the 
4s if jt was a real grave.” 

Here, having beeome unconacionsly 
interested, I atrained my eyes to dis- 
cover the alleged inscription ; but per 
osiving uo trace of any thing legible, 
I was about to speak, w! ‘uur con- 
ductress anticipating my intent, suid, 

“Oh, Sir, have pationce and I'll ex- 
plain it all, No wonder what I’m 
tolling you sounds like a fairy talo: 
and as the writing isn’t there, you may 
think I am inventing: but, a8 heaven 
ia above ua, every word I am telling 
your Excellenciea is as true as the 

1; and you'll understand m 
aontly how it’all waa ‘The writi r4 
indeed is gone (you would never guess 
why), but I remember every syllable 
of it—as good reason I have—and this 
is what the lady wrote :— 
*Honneur a Nopoléon ! 
Ga France lo révére!" 


And she signed her nanie ta it. 
» “Well, gentlemen, you may laugh, 
but that little weratcl of a. penknife 
‘was as good for ine as a bank note for 
fifty Napoleons, Never had I such a 
run of visitors as that scason. "Twas 
Napoleon’s tomb that bore the bell 
over all we had to show in the cavern ; 
and when J told the story of the two 
ladies—seThave been telling it toyour 
Exogilenginy twas an scrirativa to 
spe how’ kind every one (espiccially 
the French) took it ; and my little fees. 
‘were sure to be doubled without the 





= My next season—that was last 
n ed. oat 88 prosperously ! 
*T and always the first ques- 
tion, Whete is the tomb of Napo- 
foo?” Axzd to be'sure, people were 
never Ered (espesially the jritics) of 
feeding the-inscription, ani bs 
‘Hrent i their albums And fwon't 
deny thet-my: Gnughter and I were 
4 


Bib owent till one day, last 
ne on,’ one 
‘twelvemionth—can T ever forget 





“how they cried, and how tl 








to be a milor, to attend him. 
the cavern. It took him a long time 
to meunt up to the entrance ; and see- 
ing that he was used to give trouble, 
Imade my daughter follow us He 
took very little notice of what I said 
to him ; but when I came to this place, 
and repeated the story of the two 
ladies, he was all attention, and I 
began to think him # dear, good man, 
to show st focling ; so 1 told him 
they seemed 
to dote on the Emperor's menory ; 
and to crown all, I described how 
lady wrote the inscription, and I 
showed him the lines still quite fresh. 
sith that a knit his brows, and 

wn thou; in a strange way, 
oramiled—I NonSeichely knows which 
—and taking a large knife out of his 
pocket, he went forward, as I mp 
posed, to write something more on the 
rock, when—only conceive, gentle- 
amen, my horror aud astonishment-—in- 
stead of that, he deliberately seratched 
out all that the Indy had written, and 
in spite of all my tears and entreuties 
—for I could hold in no longer—he 
Dever stopped muttering and ants 
ing all the tino, till he had made the 
place as bare nnd smooth as you see 
it this minute,” 

ind rho om casth wes this old 
ruffian ” exclaimes quite sympa- 
thising with our guide's Tuthuclasn, 

“Have patience, ‘sir,’ she replied ; 
“J am near the end of my xtory, an 
you will know ull presently. 0, as I 
‘wes saying, the old geutleman finished. 
hia vile job; and a cruel jub it was to 
boot, for that little scrap of writing 
was as good for me as an annuity in 
the renteg, Little did I then’ suspect. 


who this horrid man could be; but” 


the bon Dieu had his eye on him, and 

Tie punidament he had so Helly 
eo ment he 80 e- 

served, i ‘f 


; quite overcome by, 
what had just: occurred, Ili 


, 


behind a few paces, endeavouring to' 


recover my composure, and ‘left’ to my: 
iter the care of condui the 
wale t ing Se 


milor end his servant. Y 

from my'stupor by a loud: Gord 
at the entrance door, ind hurtied: 
to-admit the new edmers,” "These'gon- 
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sisted ef three fine young men, equip- 
a floats n ca 

Enapercke, and aman thetr bl but 


any woman. with an eye in her head 
could see they were born 
‘They were as gay and icsome a3 
mountain colts, but there was no more 
harm in them, bless their hearts, than 
in so chamois yearlin; At 
first they were for dashing through 
the cave all in a run; but they soon 
hearkened to reason, and followed me 
like young lamby, cracking their jokes, 
and taking no heed of ali I was re- 
posting about the place off hook and 
y rote trom them that wont before 
us in the lease of the cavern. All of. 
@ sudden, one of them, cutting me 
short as 1 was telling abont the gveat 
stalagmite thut took the fancy of Mr. 
Saussure, said— 

“  Nover mind all that, but conduct 
us struight to the tomb of Napoteon. 
Is not there here a spot so called? 

“* Of course there is, gentlemen,’ 
said I; ‘not a doubt of it—as like as 





two peas. Haven't I the word for it 
of two ladies who lived to the lest 
with the eror—Herven rext his 
soul |—and who followed him to his 


grave on the rock? Muyhe your ho- 
nours haven't heard the story ? 

“*Ob, yes; we koow all about it; 
take us there directly.’ 

“En a fow minutes they were stand- 
ing.in this very spot. Will_you be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, when T declure 
that these three youpy men, thongh 
they may not hayo shed 2 tear, cost 
me as many for company’s suke ag tho 
twa ladies? Their gvief reminded me 
of that of my two brothers when they 
followed our futher’s cottin to the 
graveyard at the foot of the hill, and 
not a dry eye in the whole proce: 
but..their own. “Tisn’t the svbbi 
nor the erying that makes the gri - 
nor even that shows it most where it 
really is. Taye sriet Due look oad 
a onguage jough imaybe a silent 
one) i ‘ite ome that there’s Pa patel 
ing by sounds, nor no init by 
manner, Such was the griof. ‘of those 

gentlemen, My heart bled for 











em. Presently, however,theyseamed and 


to pluck up .spirit, und one-of them 
ina Voice said to me-— 

"+ Did not ane of those ladies. you 
were speaking of ve some writing 
on one of the rocks hereabouts ?” 

“My voice faltered_as I answered 
‘yea, for my mind misgave me that 
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something .swiul was: going to. hap- 


“<But, continued he, “where is it? 
I can. see _. What mean these 
scratches of a knife, that seem’ to 
have been effacing some former writ- 
ing? Could it have been here that 
the Indy made the inscription ¢ and, 
80, how comes it erased f’ : 

“This question was put in so stern a 
voice, that my heart was in my mouth. 
Wouid that my head had. been there 
instoad! But in au evil mament re- 
sentment against the ‘old ruffian’— 
as you, sir, have called him—still 
fresh in my anind, E blurted out all 
the ficts as they had occurred. Dire- 
ful indeod was the effect of my narra- 
tive! The faces of my hearers grew 
livid ; their eyes bloodshot ; their 
respiration a hot panting for rev » 
as they drank in my maddening words, 
They whinpored hunriedly to each 
other, us thoy gnashed their teeth, 
and clenched their hands, as though 
clutching daggers :--‘1t is he—it is 
he! But one wretch lives capable 
of such baseness! all-just Pro- 
vidence, after allowing him to fill up 
the measure of his iniquitios, has 
dvomed him to an unprecedented fate. 
Hcre, in the dark bowels of the earth, 
aloof from amen, und, as it were, on 
the contines of eternity, all conven- 
tional theories must vanish in the 
presence of those irresistible inatincts 
a thousand times more potent, ay, ant 
amore sacred than any human 
menta, Justice, to be substanti: 
need not necessarily be formal : 
as specially uppointed minigters of 
heaven’s vengeance in this exceptional 
case, it is our mission—our right— 
nay, our duty, to take the forfeited 
life of this wost consummate mis- 
ore aaying, witha yell that frone 

‘Sosnying, witha yell that 

blood, they rushed forward, “At tho 


same instant o glancing light on the 
opposite wall showed that the doomed. 
mun was- approach: The 


next 
amoment he was coufrouted by his salf- 
appointed executioners, Thay. met:at 
point where the gallery widened, 

at very -feat. yawned the 
unfathomable guiph!?. rae 
Here our nazrator became: eo im- 
ir language, and ‘so 
lernonstrative in ber tones and geati- 
culation, thatstenography alone would 
fail to do her justice, and at the period. 
of the etary, photography was not. 
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ditamed of. - Tt only remains, there- 
fore, for me to sum up, in a few words, 
the denowément of her tale. 

* Tt-might be more melodramatically 
artistis to maintain to the very last 
the incognite of the dramatis persons, 


‘thus to secure for the finale a hope) 


atanning ‘fect, But remembering 
the delusion of the ostrich, in his 
fancied concealment, and having often 
smiled at tho xiveté with which 
certain mysteries are kept up, though 
everybody knows that everybody 
sees throngh them, 1 think it more 
straightforward to come at once to a 
clear underatanding with my readers, 
as to the “real name and sldress” of 
each of the individuals so ominously 
uped in the cavern scene by torch- 
fightjust deacribed. I shall, of course, 
get very little credit for my candour 
in athuitting that the elderly gontle- 
man was no other than Sir Hudson 
Lowe! But who were the three 
vivacious gentlemen that were so 
anxious to make his acquaintance on 
the broad ground of first prmeiples, 
and with such aerious and well- 
reasoned foregone conclusions ? They 
were—I quote the authority of the 
lady of the eave—-1st, Prinve Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor ; 
2nd, Monsieur Lascases, son_of the 
historian of the Captivity ; 3rd, Mon- 
sieur Dupin, the eminent barrister ! 

That such a rencontre under such 
circumstances, and iu such a place, 
should have occurred, well exemplifies 
theadage,“ Les extremes setmichent,” 
and warrants the title prefixed to 
thia. reminiacence. 

To the ‘imagination, in sreat 
measure, must be left the conclu 
seene. Allowing much for the ex 
aggerations:’ of the terrified witness, 
it would appear that in the first 
whirlwind of their passion, the three 
Frenchmen heaped upon their lick- 
‘Yeas victim all the reproaches, insults, 
anil revilinigs, that the most unbridled 
fury could suggest. They taunted 
him with every grievaneo, real or 

eonuected with the fatal 
i and summed up all with the 
‘ese ‘and unmanly insult to a lady 
which he had just trated. Hav- 
‘dng gone through all the counts of this 
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fearful indictment, they made a ahow 
of deliberating, and solemaly an- 
nounced their determination to put 
him to death. So thoroughly in 
earnest did they seem, that, for a 
time all chance of his life was utterly 
less. Iu vain did the woman and 
her danghter fling themselves at the 
feet of the supposed assaasina, clin; 
to their knees, and fill the cavern wit 
their cries of remonstrance, and finally 
with their shricks of despair. In the 
midst of this terrific scone, the three 
Frenchmen seized Sir Hudson, and 
dragged him to the brink of the 
chasm. Again and again they swore 
that his doom was sealed, and went 
wo far, my informant declared, aa to 
raise their victim in the sir, and to 
hold hii for a space suspented bodily 
over the dreal abyar. 

At. this crisis the women became 
frautic, und yushed forward with such 
desperate cnergy and such impassioned, 
xereams, thatthe executioners paused. 
It wax the Prince who was the first 
to relent. 

“Tis enough,” said he; “vengeance 
innst be pushod no further |” 

“Be it so,” replied Laseases, “ on 
oe candition: that he pass his 
honour—fauzh --his pledye, to give 
me, within a week, the meeting po 
often demanded; and Iria eluding 
which -shonld he persist in doing 
so—will brand him par excellence as 
at perjured coward ! 1!" 

Many am additional jeer, outrage, 
anil indignity did they perpetrate on 
their helpless foe. before they took 
their departure. He, it would appear, 
behaved all through with unresisting 
caluuess, while his caitiff servant flec 
at the first show of danger, Onreach- 
ing the grotto, lowever, his nervous 
system gave way, and his conductress, 
to convey her impression of hia debi- 
lity, assured ruc emphatically, that he 
was “physiqnement mort!” She 
found it necessary to chafe his limbs 
with brandy. After reposing: for an 
hour in the grotto, he was enabled to 
regain the chale, whence, after a 
euitable gratuity to his benefactress, 
he returned; a8 fast as four horses 
could carry hin, to Geneva. * 
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Tne traveller, desirous of turning 
aside from the great continental high- 
ways crowded with summer tourists, 
would do well to tarry for a while in 
the old imperial city of Niirnberg. 
Standing onone of the ancient bridges 
that span the clenc-flowing Pegnity, 
enciteled by the triple wall, whose 
towers were once as the days of the 
year in number, be will seem to sve 
again the grand heroic age, when the 
weal: ones of the earth strove 
the mighty, aud counted not tl 
lives dear if by losing them they 
might hold fast for their country the 
iberty which was their born 1 age, 
Many oa rade storm has spent its fury 
nyainst those time-honoured battle- 
ments. Again and again have men, 
fioreery than the heathon, furiously 
raged together to destroy once and 
for over that stronghold of freodom. 
Once nt least the fute of Enrope lay 
in the hands of the Nitrnhergers ; 
they did not fail in time of trial; the 
shampion of Christendom found them 
faithfil friends jn lis hour of need. 
The threefold plague of famine, war, 
and pestilence vonld vot shake their 
allegiance to the bravest, noblest, 
most true-hearted captain thut ever 
unsheathed the sword, 

Juat about a century hefore Gus- 
tavus Adolphus suw the light, in the 
year 1494, on the Sth of November, 
the wife of « tailor living in the old 
Frauconian city gave birth to a son, 
who was named after his father, Haux 
Sacha Young Hana early applicd 















+ Bunsen’s Allgemeines Bvangelisches Gesang, und Gebet-Buch. Hamburg. 
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himself to study, but severe illness 
forved him to relinquish his favourite 
pursuita, and adopt others, which 
make fewer demands wpon the brain, 
He became a shoemaker, wi choos- 
ing an employment whieh required 
little mental exertion. The disciplea 
of St. Crispin have not. scldom been 
philusnphers or poets. Most inystical 
of thcosophists waa Jacob Boehme, 
cordwainer, of Gérlitz; moat prolific 
of rhymestens (saving always Lope 
Vega) was Hans Sache, the “cobbler 
bard,” of Niirnberg. 

Haas appears to have jomed one 
of thoxe singing clubs which had then 
recently been extablished in Mayonce, 
Colmar, Ulm, and his native town. 
The simple-heurted artisans of those 
phices, thongh posseasing more piety 
than poetic talent, had a larger dow 
in the events of the sixteenth century 
than ia generally attributed to them, 
It was not merely that they cherished 
the social spirit, in u degree which: 
might well put the inhabitants of ow 
imodern million-peopled solitudea to 
shame, spite of mechanics’ institutes 
and poptlar lectures, but they were 
the upholders of purity of manners 
in 2 time of great and general depra- 
vi When priests and noblea vied 
with each other in wickedness, the 
“canaille” conld oppose to the mani- 
fold forms of vice only decent lives 
and # virtuons education, They pro- 
tested, as wise men will always pro- 
test, aguinst evil, by exhibitiug good. 
Iu versca so uncouth and rugged, that 
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Suny oncues Mom 
jesty’s , za is 
Beale; and Chappell. 
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John Goss, Eeq., Com to Her 
Y's Cathedral.” Landon + Cramer, 


on 


Ney. 


“ gchnetetreim” (eobbler’s rhyme) has hold on the hearts of the populace, it 


‘becoma a synonym for doggerel, they 
nang 


* By making pious hymns we strive 

Seer eae 

for ight we hear wi 

Goch songs an we retes to names 
7RDo. sMlenet ali these idis lax : 

‘S¥e. ment and sing our Maker's praise. 

{guch life'sind vigour was there in 
thase societics, that it was not until 
within the ‘Jast twenty years, fhe one 
at’ Ulm, which ‘had survived so many 
political aud religions disturbances, 
‘was solemnly closed. 

*’ Hans Bache was the most noted and 
the moat voluminons of the schuster- 
reimers, He was; indeed, suporior to 
the majority of these. At the uge of 
twenty, and in the Bavarian capital 
of Munich, he “sang his first hymn 
to the honour aud glory of God, to a 
remarkable tune, and was loated 
with applause.” dust twoyears before 
this, Luther, on boing made licentiate 
of theology, had taken the solemn 
vow, “Tw: ii defend ovangelical truth 
with all my power ;” and about this 
very year, 1514, we may suppose that 

6 Was commencing his attacks upon 

e scholastic philosophy, the out- 
of the Roman atronghold. 
Soon the assault became more vio- 
Jent, and, Hans could not remain 
an unparticipating apectator. While 
Luther was cnraging the powers, tem- 
poral_and spiritual, by his poldness, 
and Hutten was making bishops ani 
monks writhe beneath the knotted 
soourge of his sarcasm, the cobbler 
from his workshop, at one of the gates 
of Niirnbetg, sent forth many brave 
and earnest song by which the winds 
of men were strangely stirred; so 
that it has’ been said, the great ovent 
of the sixteenth century owed its ful- 
filment as much to Hans Sachs the 
astothe Elector of Suxony. There 


hapa, ¢: ration in this asser- 
op vets iba thomain frus, Else how 
emer it'to pass that the doctrines of 
the Reformation have continued to 
exist. in. Germany, when all trace of 
‘dasemn haa ‘utierly died out of Italy ¢ 
There were wise and zealous men in 
‘the south an inthe north. Valdes 
‘waa by birth « far more influential 
gran, and Ochitio was a far more fervid 
‘orator, than acon 

oouReLy. OF 

-A¥ittenberg, tha teach the; Re:: 
‘formers kave maintained an unshaken. 





sung by the mingra of Glou 
OY z: Cornwall, re 
timand ibe monk ok ay 


seems as though no i had 
ever troubled t! cetera he store 
land of Carnesechi and Savonarola, 

The. cause of this diversity ia not © 
far a seek, The Taba 7 emer 
scarcely once 8] le he mas- 
868.” Theirs was ‘nn esoteric. creed, 
in which’ Platonism:was largely com- 
bined with Christianity. Many of the 
Tost accomplished. learued of the 
nobility were wont to assemble at tho 
“ Oratories of Divine Love.” But there 
was no national dissemination of the 
trath, no national protest against des- 
potism, spiritual or temporal; forthere 
‘was no national hymnology. 

The wisdom of Fletcher of Saltoun’s 
oft-quoted aphorisin cannot be better 
exemplified than by the German Re- 
formation. ‘he liw-makera of that 
perio found themaclvcs powerless 
‘before the song-makers, the ruler 
of a kingdom on which the euy, vover 
eet, could not subdue hearts once 
stirred by the royal trumpet tones 
of Luther's “Kin? feate Burg’—the 
Mareeillaise of the Reformation, 

inther was not solely, nor chiefly 
a Thoologian, or he had’ heen no true 
Reformer. As thecloisterhad not been 
able to bound his sympathies, so the 
controversial theatre could not cireum- 
scribe his honest ambition. He, in 
whow “the Italian head was joined 
to the German body,” would not only 
free the souls of men, but win the 
hearts of women and little children. 
Much had he to fee] proud of during 
hia busy life. It was no light thin, 
to have waged successful combat witi 
the nos. powerfal hierarchy that the 
world ever seen, or to have held 
in his hauds the destinics of Europe. 
But dearer to his kind heart was Tho 
sound of his own verses aung to his 
own melodies, which rose from atreet 
and market-place; from highway and 
byway; chouted by labourers going 
to their daily work; chanted. by: them 
during their hours of toil; chanted 
Shem ah they rains ‘oma at even- 

le: Ifitie given parted souls 
to know anght of- what paseca on 
this world wherein they some tims 
dwelt, then Lutler may have heard 


these same hyini Pat ear lates, 





‘he exemplified. this 
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fitted for all things” Many times 
in'his own 
pon. ‘When sore lexed and in 
ail loony thoughts by ft 
gloomy thoug! y the magic of 
own melodies. On that sad jour- 
ney to Worms, when friends crowded 
rouud him and sought i change his 
uTpose, WaTuing him,with many tears, 
BPthe certain death that awaited lim } 
on the morning of that memorable 
16th of April, when tho towers of the 
ancient city appeared in sight, the 
truc-learted man, rising in his chariot, 
broke forth with the wordy and music 
which he had improvised two days 
before at Oppenheim :— 


“ God Ia our fortress strong and high, 

‘A sure dofence and weapon ; 

His powerful aid is ever nigh 
‘Winte'or distress may bsppen : 

The old and evil foo 

Wonld fain bring aa low, 

‘With greut craft aud might; 

Enll atmed for the fight 

Ou earth none can htm liken. 


Out feehlo might achiovoth nouzht, 

‘Our viruggle wou but feigned 

By Him atono tho work ix wrought, 
‘Whom God Himseif ordained. 

Dont thou ask the name? 

"he Christ ix the sume, 

‘Tho Lori of Snbuoth ; 

‘There ix no other God; 

“Tis Ho tho field hath iaken. 


Anil wore the world of devils full, 
All threatening tu devour ux, 

We fear not; troo nnd dutiful, 
‘Choy cannot overpower ms, 

Prince of this world, in vain, 

Tfis davta round aut 










‘A littlo word can slay him, 


That word of His shal! sure remain, 
‘To maa no praise be given; 
n tho hatile plain, 
‘aids from Heaven. 


‘Wit, child—by their hates 
‘Qu them be the sin; 

+ -Nought from us ean they win 
We share his glorious Empire.”"* 


‘Another hymn, written to com- 
pis nees the: Tuartyrdom, at ae 
gome young Augustin mon! 
obtained as s great, a larity as the 
“Bin feate Burg.” Throughout every 


‘Ho's with 











@rive away lassen ab,’ 
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of Germany might 
soon after the shaine- 
“Die Asche will nicht 


ab.” * : 
Lather was o fotcible translator; « 
ois Moda Vik he ekaly 
in uy vy 
solenm. The history of this byrn 
is remarkable. It was compos by 
Notker, a learned Benedictine, of 8 
Gall, while he was watching some 
workuien repair the bridge of Martins- 
Dritek at the peril of their lives. For. 
nearly a thowsand ycars this piece has, 
heen yp rved-—and in an vumetrical 
shape it forns a part of the servico 
with which the Church of England 
buries her dead. Luther’s rhymed 
paraphrase of tho Psalms has been 
compared with Watt's version. 7 
ing the first of its kind, it obtained, 
iminenee popularity. |“ Every village 
schoolboy, among the Protestants, was 
presently employed to get them by 
eart, and_help to sing them’ on a 
Sunday. From that timo to the pre- 
sent, the German of Saxony 
considered as the standard of national 
Jangnage.” + 

The contrast between the German 
and Italian Reform movements is 
xstrikinely iustrated by the fact, that 
while Luther was thus translating the 
prayers and praises of the King of 

faracl into vigorous thongh ru 
German, and heqneathing these im- 
mortal utterances to his countrymen 
fur an eternal poswession, the learned. 
Olympia Morata was occupying her 
Jeisure, by rendering parte of the 
Psulter into Greek Iambics. The one 
did for a coterie what the other did 
for a empire. 

But Luther was not the only sacred 
poet of this epoch. Ringwald and 
Schalling deserve a mention ; 

Paut Eber, the fricnd.of gentle. Phili 
Melaucthon, and the author ef the 
hyma “Herr Jesu Christ, wahr 
lensch und Gott,” which Hugg Gro- 
tius desired might be repeated to him 
2s he was dyiug, must not be pagsed 
over. . ce 5 

Luther's versions and hymns gave 
an incredible stimulus to the study-of 
devotional poetry. in Germany. : A 














“© We give this in ignorance of the name of the translator, and. in preferenes. to. 
the sant vocatonn ‘that have been attempted. i ai 





er-thet included in the *1 
+ Taylor’ 


Strusy of German Poetry, vol. by B. WR. 


We think 









ore salehfal then Mr, 








country to the pre- 
rata at the end of the 
Counsellor Fran- 
rande @ collection of 33,722, 
which he ated, in 200 volumes, 
to the University library at Copen- 
hagen ; and in 1718, Wetzel reckoned 
ONotwih printed German hymns. 
on twithatanding their Tanttipticity, 
productions are sepurable wit 
oar ene pes difficulty into three periois. 
That of the Reformation, to which 
we have already referred ; the period 
of the Thirty Years’ Wir; and the 
period of the Mystics. 
eConaidering the second epoch, 
shall be much struck with The hi 
order, as well as the vast number, 
hymus written duriug the long pro- 
tracted struggle between liberty and 
despotisin. 

‘aul Gerhardt was the Tyrkeus of 
the Thirty Years’ War. His verses, 
like straina of martial uusie, disperse 
every lurking fcar, aud atir up the 
acul to be brave in doing, patient in 
anfferin; No doubts ever crossed 
his mind about the lawfulness of tuk- 
ing up arma. Fighting under Gus- 
tavus, he and all his comrades were 
obeying a heaven-sent leader, as truly 
accredited a Joshur, Gideon, or 
David. “Militare est ornre,” is the 
motto inscribed upon his banner, 
while in manly words he prays— 

“ Give strong and cheerful hearts to stand 
indaunted in the wars, 
‘That Satan's flerco and mighty band 

‘Ts waging with thy cause. 

Hotp us to fight us Partiors brave, 
‘That we may conquer in the field, 
‘And not one Christian man may yield 
His soul to sia a slave.” 


To wait is ever far harder than to 

work, to ondure than to do, The 

‘tion, bad been a Hime a grit 

atartling ion. he Thirty 

ean War ‘War was a period of sharp and 
As year after year 

mir came nat, and the _ 
we foe hail ravished lay 

the homes which y's 

aati had burnt remained 

sete the bravest hearts might well- 

wistdcromiah night snore fly witet 

‘more uw 
Never was there 
‘greater need..of an. Isaiah to sing 


Sout ined 
seventeenth century, 
kenau 





@ 


Lyra Gormaniet. 


‘Liov, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” 
Gerhardt, he Taurente oF Bacred 
Poets, is equal to the stern occasion; 
‘Words of consolation are always on 
his lips—“Surrender,” never. His 
sure and certain trust is in the ' 
+ Stroug Son of God, immortal love,” 


who, though he bs chastens his people 
for awhile, will npoedily confonne 
their akg with sore plagues, 
"1 Goa be on my side, 
‘Then let who will oppose. 
For oft, ere now, to Him I cried, 
‘And be hnth quelled my fos, 
If Jesus be my friend, 
ifGoa detl love mo well, 
‘What matters all my foes intond, 
‘Though strong thay be, and fell? 


‘The world muy fail and floe, 
‘Thon standéxt fast for aver, 

Nor tire, nor sword, not pleic from Thee 
‘My trusting soul shall sover. 

No hunger, and no thirst, 
‘Ne puverty or pain, 

iat snighty Fens do their worst, 

ie t me back again, 


My heart for gladness springs, 
F Tt cannot mare he med. i 
‘ar ¥ it laughs and cing 
Boos balent iat gonstine Pel, 
‘The sun thut glada mine eyen 
Is Christ the Lord f love, 
T sing for joy of that whieh lios 
‘Stored ap for ue abore.” 
—Lyra Germaniva.* 


Gerhardt had_fellow- -singern, 
took upthe samebrave strain, “Rist,” 
says Miss Winkworth, “a clergyman 
in north Germany, who suffered much 
in youth from mental conflicts, and 
in after years from plunder, pestilence, 
and alt the horrors of war, used to 
say, ‘the dear cross heth presued 
many songs out of me;’ and this seems 
to have been equally true of hia con- 
temporaries, It certainly was true of 
Jvuhann HHeermaun, the author of 
sone of the most touching Hymuefor 
Passion Weck, w1 ho wr wrote hig hig wrregt 





who 


songs under Hi aees 
frown ill-healt ar Paya pai the toma 
war, during which he, more. than 


once, escaped murdér, as by a mir- 

So, too, the hymns of Simon 

Dac, Professor of Poetry in t] hen 
of Konigeberg,. speak - of th 

sufferings of the Christian, and his 

longing to escape from the gtrife, of 
to the peace of heaven.” . ~ 


* Fleet Borlee, Hymn for the Fifth Sundey ‘after Trinity, 


3636] Lyra Cermanica. eat 
Friedrich Spee deserves more than “! Four neh ch little flock, the fos, , 
bare i was. i Whe seake your overthrow, 

ry mention. :. He ‘& Jesuit, pom oe tives iper 


‘but was remarkable-for the liberality 
end benevolence of hia mind. More 
enlightened: than one of the greatest 
luminaries of the English judicial 
bench, Spee wrote an earnest book 
against the barbarous custom of 
witch-burning. It is related that an 
ecclesiastical superior once d 
Spee why his hair was so grey when 
he was but forty years old. His reply 
apeaka well both for his Lumauity 
ead his courage: “It is because 
have accompanied so many poor wo- 
men to the stake, there to suifer for 
tho evime called witchcraft, of which 
I never knew oue of them to be 
gnulty.” 
But the hymn of this period, to 
which most interest is attached, is 
one composed Ly Altenburg, aud 
known as Gustavus buttle-soug. Very 
tragic ure the associations that belong 
to the “Verzage nicht du Hautein 
klein.” As we read the stirring lines, 
a vision rises before us of two might 
hosts oncsuiped over against eacl 
other, stilled by the awe that falls 
upon the bravest hearts when events 
of world-wide import are abunt to be 
decided. Tho thick fogs of an_an- 
tumn morning hide the focs from 
each other; only the prolonged shri}! 
note of tho clarion is heard piercing 
through tho mist, Then, suddenly, 
in the Swedish camp there is a great 
ailence, Full of soleum thoughts 
Gustavus advinecs to the front rank 
of his tros and kneels down in 
presence of all his followers. In a 
moment the whole army bends with 
him, and together they pray the God 
of Battles that He will defond the 
right. Then there bursts forth a 
sound of trumpets, and ten thousand 
yoices join in one spirit-atirring son; 
‘rithrendes Lied, aa Schiller has it) 
it is the last time that Guatavus will 
sing it. Before many hours are pass- 
ed,-@ riderless horse will come flyiv; 
‘towards the. orphaned troops, ant 
‘ish will deepen into revenge 80 
» thatthe day of their eaptain’s 
shall be a day. of most bloody 
trinmph. hte, foreboding no 
‘and fall. of hope,.they chant-— 





Whos, tho” your motimes fefnte, 
Win stomiog triumph oor God's mila 
Lasts but « little hour. « 


Bo of good cheer, your cause belongs 








To Him who venge your wron| 
Leave Is to Him our Lord. 
‘Tho’ bidden yet from all our yee, 


Ho seos the Gideon who shall rise 
‘To save us, and His word. 


As true as God's own word is true, 
Nor earth, nor hell, with ali their crew, 


Agninet us shall prevail, 

A jet and bysrord ure tn grown; 

* God is with xe, we are Ha own, 
‘Ong victory cannot fuil, 


Amen, Lord Jesus, 
Great Captain, now Thine 1 
jor us once again ! 

So salt ‘Thy saute amd 
A mighty churus to Thy praine, 
World without end, Amen.” 

—" Lyne Germanivas + 

To this period belongs a hymn, 
composed by George Noumarck, Se- 
cretary to the Archives at Weimar. 
“Tt spread rapidly among the com- 
mon people, at first, without the au- 
thor’s name. er’s boy, in New 
Brapdeuburgh, used to sing it over 
hia work, aud soon the whole town 
anil neighbourhood flocked to him to 
learu this beautiful new song.” The 
third epoch of which we have to 
speak—that of the Mysticu—ia very 
rich inits hymnology. Johann Franck, 
Angelus, aud Gerhard Tersteegen are 
the laureates. of that empire over 
which Jacol Bilme reigned aupreme. 
Franck was burgomaster of Guben, 
in Lusatia. egen Was & Te- 
markable character. The youngeat 
of eight children, born in 1697, and 
early deprived of bis esha, he inade. 
reat progress in study of Latin, 
Greeks, and Hebrew. Ho was in his 
youth the mubject of deep religions 
impressions ; aud gave up'a mercan- 
tile life, to which he had been broughy 
up, for the less exciting occupation of 
a weaver. Subsequently he became 
a ribbon maker, at Me heim, He 
always practized:the most tigid sstf- 
denial. Ho lived upon -flour; water, 
and” milk;:he “spent nearly ‘si }i& 
earnings in charity; and= much “in- 


it our prayer! 
ine arm tuke bare ; 


raise 








°* The watchword of the Evangelical Army on this-cocasion.: 


+ First Series, Hymn for St. Stephen's 1 


rs PRAT, Be, 














Lifes Oni biltaieds. Ree, 
aki 2:20 ye civhie tothe patna Ki soi 3 

4 7 ited “anccessfi ot 

Ee he = eer § pum eee 

ipeceet lar ton eee te 

fered | ‘hy his admiring friends. ‘ ive 





mack i 7 me’ 2 very poted 2 

rear er, jalty among the lower 
ame LARD Padeal he studiously 
ded the friendship of his fellow- 
-, During his whole life 
weak and sickly, he died, after much 
agony, in his 72nd year. Terateegen 
is & moet plete example of tho 
Protestant and ascetic. Of 
weak bodily powers, he was the con- 
stant subject of religious. raptures. 


‘His hymns, however, of which a large Scbastian 


number remain, are for the most purt, 
aust and rest and restrained 


ro to aay. 
oe the commonly-received opi- 


hus we have a fow 


that. pose ale the author of 
Wusdereny* is identi- 


at with pane Scheffler, who, at ono 
eee mayatio, afterwards became 

ry, and appears, to 

gine pney bame name.* The 


ae men, were entirely distinct and 
‘Aissimiler, in ‘every respect. . The 
hymmist appears ‘to. have been of a 
gentle disposition, stron; ‘ination, 
gad ardeyt love of paradox. .Scheftler, 
nm the contrary, was apparently a 
Hard and stern tan, not giyen to 
verifying. “Mr, “Vanghan, in bis 
“* Houte With the Mysties,* has thas 
sfhtved to op As <a Sonfision of persone : 
has euccesdod only 
roe athe Silesiua wae noi. 
an’ Cat Nis priest ox 5 or mak 
the see ‘of Angolus, did, 
ntury. send ‘orth 
rae sige 





# ‘Phia’ mistike ts shared’ by the 


iss Winkworth has thi 


ha gE rn; 
fileding; ‘which appeared in the ihe mutbor of = very intorssling paper oa 








Teligious books and ie 


dernesa_whicl so - strikin; 
charecteristic oF an ecm school 





Besides Angelus, Tersteagen, and 
Johann ‘Pranck, mentio: above, 
there belong to this period Dessicr, 


the: Dhilologist of Nitmberg ; Anton], 
rich, Duke of Brunswick; Schmotck, 
and ck. ‘The laat-mentioned, 
who wrote at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, must not be con- 
founded with the somewhat celebrated 
Franck, the nuthor of ‘the 
“World Book,” aud of several theo- 
logical works, in which he remarkably 
antici ten, fhe 0) 
6 h Quaker. 
fe the hyniwist. by about a 
century and a-half. The las and 
not the least celebrated poet 
school whom we have to mention, ne 
Friedrich pom de pine af known 
under his 20m de plume of Novulis, 
Exceedingly bear ja his “Was 
War’ ich ohne an gewesen,” . of 
which Miss Winkworth ttanelates only 
a part, In the collected edition of 
Novalis’ works, edited by Tieck and 





Friedrich BSehle cl, fifteen of. hia 
“Geistliche Lieder” area . inch yi 
Several of thess-an are read, favourises 
with the Ger 


they are often sung sung. hava By pice, 
who some twelve years rata in. .con- 
junction with. Tice! 
the publication af ‘the thinlvolune of 
‘Novalis’ remaina, narrates a tonghing 
anecdote conuected with these 

The. elder Hardenborg, . thou, 
affectionate iathe 









its composer. 
astonished reply ; 
own 


be had 
“What!” was 
“do you -ndt know that 





tion as the choren country of sacred 
song. It is not grery century that 
givea birth to 9 Paul Gorhardt any 
more than to a Plato, a Bacon, or a 
Shakespeare, Nevertheless, there ure 
not wanting in the present day hands 
to atrike—thongh in fainter tones— 
tha consecrated Syitta, Knapp, 
Puchta, Hensel, have cach written 
hyning not unworthy of a place in the 
Allgemeines Gesngbuch. ‘The 10- 
dern hymnist, however, has fallen 
into. the same error, by which the 
secular post, too often. dofiwes ix 
verses. An oxcessive subjectivity—an 
undue introspection—are even greater 
faults when committed by the former 
than by the latter. Pioces which ave 
intended for congregational use should 
have little to do with states of mind 
which vary from. to.day. They 
should be composed chiefly,ifnotsolely, 
of kepiving aud adoration. Cer- 
man h y ayo for the most part free 
from. the glaring invongruities which 
nO mar our best cullections. 
(Such frightfully Manichwau linus as 
‘Moore’s— 





“This world is alt a fleeting show, 

, For man's illusion given,” 

form no part of the German psalter ; 
nor.ate ‘congrogations of Lutherans 
called ‘tipon to proclaim their owa 
shame in melody, nor sing the sad 
confession, that they ure ashes, dust, 
and worms, They alfect neither a 
falae humility nor an unbecoming 






vynicism, innit so of tie 
verses which we a TOW 
bc) fh vith the beautiful Abondlied of 
_, Gerhardt—" Nun ruben alle 
re the: woods ‘and doles, 
ahaa pre 
sagt adie? 
“jn:tiee ales, 
‘vigils with Hie keep. 12 
os where hidest thou thy lightP 
‘chou driven hence by ‘night, 
oh and ancient foe? 






And 








it 
ky iy? 
Christ aball give mo soon to waar 
Gasmients beautifal and fair,— 
White robes of glorious majouty. - 


Tiend, and feet, oud hands, once more 

Joy ta think of labour o'er, : 
‘Aad night with gladness seo, 

‘Oh, my heart! thon, too, shalt know 

‘Rest from all thy toil below, A 

And from earth's turmoil soon be free: 


‘Weary limbs, now rost yo hore, 
Safe from dangor and from fear, 
‘Scok slumber on this bed: 
‘Deopor rest ere long to share, 
‘Other hands shall soon prepare 

Ny couch among the duad. 


While my eyos I gently close, 
Btoaling o'er me soft repose, 
Who shall my guxrdian be P 
Soul and body now f leave 
(Aa Thou wilt the trust roeatve) 
Temel’s Watchouan! unto Thee. 








© my frionls, from you thiu day 
May all jil have fled away, 
‘o danger near have come ; 

Now, my (fod, theae dene ones keep, * 
Give to my beloved sloop, : 
Aud ongols sond to guard them home." 

—* Hiymas from the Land of Luther,’ 

PP % 34, 83. 


A truly Ohristiansong of praise this: 
genial, yet selemu, like Herbert or 
ler; wholly free from the infinted 
malsery ¢ the Hetle. wrarldl -minded 
lism: oung ;_ or of tho little cynical 
fenrean noted above. Evenintimes 
of sharpest distress, duri the 
myriad troubles of the Thi. ‘era’ 
war we meet with ne. Klagedieder, 
no wouk wailings unnerving those 
who should -be. strong to fight, but 


brave and truthful words, stirring and 
Gracin aa 2 trumpet-call, most manly, 
most Chris Tore £0.. ai, 

man in the “ ical” host foels 


with Satan and ali 


ions, #1 hes . though unger, are 

c 2. DANE. ito 
them by cecry 

ce oneceonte them by a superhuman 

oe mare, the “Hy of theLand 

of Luther” sre for the most part free 

from those irreverent addresses to the 


that he ie 4 ot it 
and. blood, “out onty with fieah 





isfigure the hymns 
an er poets have had the bad 
taste,to write, and English compilers 
the ‘want of wense to mnke widely 
knows... 0 and Pindar are not 
‘the moilele which our hymnists should 
adopt: Saered erotics ate not only 
an anomaly, bat a very blasphemous 
anomaly, ‘Bimy icity, truth, earnest- 
ness, ate the leading characteristics 
ofthe “Lyre Germanica.” There is no 
atraining for eflcct, no mock huility, 
no spiritual lassitude in the hymns of 
our Teutonic neighbours, The glad- 
hearted may sing them with “pious 
mirth ;” the sad anil sorrowful inn) 


aswell the quire, and us they sing, their 
sorrow will be turned into joy. Even 
around the bed uf the dying, and the 
grave of the departed, the words so 
softly chanted are avcents of hope and 
encowagement ; so that angel-voices 
are borne to the pilgrim yet strug- 
wling through the chill dark waters 
of Jordan, and heaveuly anthewings 
bid Lereaved mourners rejoice over 
one more gout redeemed and glorified. 
The “Lyra Germanies” contains a 
large nuniber_ of Morning, Evening, 
ane ral Hymas. Many of these 
are of exccediug beauty. Cerhardt's 
Abendliod, already quoted, aud the 
Morgenlieder of Heinrich Athert, and 
the Von Canitz, {fhe latter_a 
special favourite with Dr. Arnold), 
may well compare with Bishop Ken's 
well known pievea. We huve space 
for either in this paper, but must 
content omeelves With a funcral 
bymn, written. by no less cclobrated 
® post than Klopstock, whom his 
countrymen deemed the Vingil, Pry 
eounted our Milton the Homer, 

of. later agee— 
Dhow shalt arise! my dust thou shalt arise! 

Not slat thine eyes; 
“Thy life's first giver 
“WIM give thee life for ever, 
ALS praise His name! 


ra iy darknous, bat to bloom again, 
, after. winter's reign, 









Ant Glee Hit name! 
eee tag ee 


Y are, the 
eoparated 


(Nor, 
iy ante and eight of slam, 
pte sta 
y mig ate 


‘Then as they who dréam, we shall arise 
‘With Joes te the skies, 4 + 
Ana find thas morrow, ee 
‘The weary pilgrim's sorrow, 
‘All past and goae. 
Then, with the Holiest, I tread, 
By my Redeemer led, 
rough heaven soaring, 
Bis oly name adoring 
Eternally!" 
= Hymne fovin the Land of Luther) 
pp. 15-6, 


Full of beauty as all these hyzana 
lose “halt their force if 
from the airs that should 
always accompany them. Not only in 
hnody, lut more expecially in me- 
ody, the English are quite out- 
stripped. No operatic fugues disturb 
the solemnity that reigns over a con- 
gqegntion of Germ Lutheran or 
oravinns. In the churches of Ger- 
many the grandest chords alternsto 
with the most plaintive cadences, 
‘The full org suecceds the flute sto) 
and the pathos seta off to wonder 
advantage the majesty of music, 

We rejoice that some of these 
fine old tunes are muking their way 
into our churches and chapels. The 
Psalter mentioned at the head of these 
remarks contains many of the best 
‘uymn« and tunes that even Germany 
lias to offer. Fapevially would we 
mention Herzburg, Minden, Upenl, 
and Worms, as boing grand, solemn, 
yettender Leyond compare. Buttohear 
these chorales in full perfection, one 
inst travel to Niirnberg, and enter 
one of its splendid ancient churches ; 
then if we should chance to hear.the 
full of “ Kin’ fete Burg," 
the soothing strains of “O du Hitter 
Zerael,” the mournful cadences, .of 


“ Christ in Todes Banden ;” 
last peti Boy the transcan iy 
solemn chords of “O Haupt : ool 
Blut und Wunden,” St. Bernard's 
hymn, sung by some thousand per- 


pons, as they only do, ain at Niirs- 





‘@eonge Sand on Prince Talleyrand. 


a 


GEORGE SAND ON PRINCR TALLEYEAND. 





weareabouttoexhibitof PrinceTalley- 
rand, sketched, coloured, and set in a 
Tich Geo Sand. 


rye 
exaggeration thero is, 
may be ited to the fact, that the 
renowned diplomatist pourtrayed, was 
one of the few-—thank God. 
lustrions men filling the Nistorle por. 
lery, who excite xo sympathy. 

Had fooveh been a Machinvel, a Ro- 
shefoaenald or ry Montaigne, # e case 
would have been difforent. However 
our most cherished opinions and feel- 
ings might be out 1, we should 
then aoe, at least, the intellect at 
work, the mind strongly moved by 
0 





juestions which agitate or have 

ited at one time or other, all w! 
think: some hunnan entrails within 
hin ; in doubt, there would he carncat, 
thought—in tho conclusions which 
most revolt us, curious and profound 
investigation; and we should feel 
ettracted towards him by the very 
vehemence with which we shonk 
oppose his doctrines. But we never 
get a glimpse at all of the inner man 
of the Voltarian ex-priest, and conse- 
quently fairly presume that he had 
none that was not intensely and ex- 
clusively diplomatic. If he had, he 
contrived to shroud it so carefully in 
nilence and in myst his ways 






ptealthy and aleelone— *o 
and n agency 60 
potent, and hig ins #0 invisi 
eee caw bis and, 


hand, we saw i 
‘but his hand—that what a; of 
his character i to say the beet oft 
enigmatical, and forms & backgrount 


pared our 
which the supposed dislogue which 
follows is written, swe pare only only oe 
her to q wa) 
it was oieinally published in a news- 
paper, and has never yet insert- 
|, we believe, among the collected 
works of ite highly gifted but very 
graceless authoress. Its opening pas- 
sages put one in mind, | their tone 
of sonsitive and thoug] morality, 
of the two shepherds in Virgil musing 
and moralizing on the manners of the 
great city, Rome. As to the vials of 
ning wrath which the fair lady 
has thought proper to pour on the 
head_of the hoary diplomatist—that 
certainly is quite in another spirit, 
But to commence just as abruptly as 
she commences. 

“Wherefore, then, do we live?” ex- 
claimed he, seating himself, with a 
sudden movement, on the stone bench 
in front of thechateau. “What pro- 
fit is there in our lives? What noble 
use do we make of our faculties? 
‘What, then, is virtue? Is it a stag- 
nant marsh or an impetuous river ; 


the buried diamond, or the ry 
lava, shrouding ite brilliancy from the 
light, or shedding intolerable splen- 
dour over the world?” 


“Tn none of these things is virtue 
i ea ied ; “I would rath 


liken it to a little rivulet, proceeding 

from the peaceful grotto, giving mois- 

ture to meas to ta 

which embalm * air, an 
e 


which enamel vitae, 
‘acta which ehun the light, we very min not geniua, it is good- 
Stora comeinde eee dark- ness. You whoareso ambitious, look 
nees) from which only.a dark portrait at that palece, think of him who in- 
con stand out. Such, at habita i aud tell ms; are you not re- 
least, waa the opinion Frenchmen en- your 

tertained of the Prin os whilst he waz “Hideous consolation!” responded 

un- 


alive. to the 
aovountable luence he was- sup- 
5 OL, LAE-NO, OOOXI, 


my friend 
“ Patience,. patience,” I Teaumed j : 





Silenoe of the night!” Know you not 
that the man resides there who, for 


wixty years has been playing with 
crowns and nations, as at a game of 
chess? Who knows but that this 
man, the first time he sat before a 
table in the public service, had an 
honest resolution in his head, and a 
noble sentiment in his heart?’ 

“Never,” cried my friend; “pro- 
fane not integrity by ‘such a thought. 
That lip, like a cat's, drawn up, and 
clinging to tho gums, that other lip, 
like a satyr’s, large and falting : a mix- 
ture of dissimulation and lascivions- 
ness; those soft and well-rounded 
lineaments, inarking suppleness ofcha- 
racter; that dangerous fold on a pro- 
sainent forehead ; that arrogant nose, 
with that reptile look cj in many con- 
trasta on a human p) ony, TO 
veal a man born. for roa vice’ and 
little actions. Never has the heart 
of thie man felt the wannth of a ge- 
nerous emotion; never has a frank 
idea traversed his laborious head ; 
that man is an exception in nature, a 
monstrosi * rare, that the owen 
race, even in despisi con- 
templated him with eratupia adinira- 
tion. I will defy you to abaze your- 
self even to the most extraordinary of 
‘his talents.” 


_ Here my friend stopped with an 


ar j and after a few 
eae a ae 

template & moment le 

of this old hateot! 


‘Listen and look ; all is sombre and 
a fs Tt oeemns an tf wei wets in & 
: nang ioe nM barely 
aL Not the alightest noise be- 
‘the whereabouts of the master, 
ig wiat ona, press 

¥ aw! aa. 











to be - Leck 
at that window, a little better 

than ee, wi you 
may se. the uncertain ofa 
white statue: that ia the. dining- 


room. There are assembled sports- 
inen, arti brilliant women, men of 
fushion, and all which France pte- 
esses, the most exquisite in 
and grace. But do you hear from 
this assembly a song, # laugh, or the 
raised sound uf a single voice, attest- 
ing the presence of man? 1 would 
wager even that they avoid cach 
other's looks, leet o tht should 
circulate under ceilings which canopy 
silence, mystery, and secret di 
Not a valot dares sneeze, not a dog 
dares to bark, in this place. Does it 
uot seem to you that the air around 
these Moorish towers is more sono- 
rows than in any other spot of the 
eurth? But hark! I think I hear 
the roll of a carriage over the fine 
sand of the court. It is tho master 
returning. Elevon o'clock has just 
struck. It is impossible to conceive 
alife more regular, a diet more strict] 
obwerved, an existence more avari- 
ciously distributed, than that of this 
octogel fox. Go and ask him 
if he believes hitnself #0 necessary to 
the conservation uf the human race, 
that he so auxiously watches over hia 
own. Go and toll bin that twenty 
tines a day you are on the vorge of 
despuir, from the fear of remaming 
aes to your fellow-creatures, 
and that you ure alarmed and care- 
stricken at the idea of living without 
virtue, and you will sce him smile like. 
one abandoned, to whom a pious vir- 
ge might confexs the languituess uf 
er prayer, or her inattention during 
the divine service. Ask by what ov- 
capations, by what good oetions, his 
day is filled up? His people will tell 
you that he rises at cleven o'clook, 
and giyes four hours to his toilet, in * 
the vain attempt to impart some ap* 
pearance of life to his marble faca, 





a foareh oF 


trumpets, the Princs 

cc afew minaioe tos fly and 
little court. exquisite 
word, emanating in pity his lips, 
has the effect of bending the person 
to:whom it is addressed double, A 
canonized saint would not inspire 
more venoration in s community of 
devots. As the night falls the Prince 
again centers his carriage with his 
Bhyaician, for a second promenade. 

6 has just now returned ; you sco 
the light just appearing in his win- 
dow in that retired apartinont, which 
is guarded by his lackey in his ab- 
wanes, with an affoctation of mystery 
ag solemn as it is ridiculous, He 
will now be decply at work till five 
o'clock in the morning. At work! 
Oh! moon, rise not pets hide thy 
timid ray bebind the bl horizun. 
the forest ; river, suspend thy course, 
slow and feeble as itis; leaves, trem- 
ble not on the foreheads of the trees ; 
all nature, be mute and motion! 
like the stone of a sepulchre, for tho 

uius of man awakes; the most 
skilful and important of the princes 
of the earth is rbout to bend over u 
table, and, by the light of his lamp, 
in the depth of his cabinet, Tiko Jupi- 
ter, from the height of Olympus, to 
move the world by the contraction of 
his brows! : 

“But what, then, has this aston- 
ishing man produced by sixty yenra of 
auaiduous vigils and wnremitting la- 
bourst What has brought the re- 
presentatives of all the powers of the 
earth into his cabinet? What im- 
portant errcee have ot ite Date 
Teigns who have possessed and lost the 
crown of France, for half a century, 
received from him Wherefore that 
unaccountable terror on which he 
walks, a8 on o xoft ci t, through a 
ont of difficulties and dangers? What 


exactions, has he hindered? 
hes ha been bo noc , this volup- 
fat ite, our 
from the Paooat ity conqueror to t 
bigoted devot, that they have im- 
meen the phere, and the 
slsvation. Napoleon, 
eantempt, branded him with a 


hasten Ke in’ the 









can, will, or dare, declare what titles 
this inevitable statesman to 


His genius exists 07 
silence and imposture.” 

“And what do you say,” cried I, 
“to the imbecility of the nation which 
suffers this infamy, and allows ite 
name, its honour, and its blood, to be 
apposed to shameful contracts which 
it is completely ignorant of Do you 
still desire to act # part on the politi- 
cal theatre?” 

“The more my fell are 
abased,” replied my frie “the 
greater desire I feel to exalt them, I 
am not discourmgod. But let me in- 
dulge in my indignation againat this 
impenetrable man, who has moved us 
all about at his will, like pawns upon 
his chess board, and would not devote 
the great power he has possessed to 
our advancement ; who bas had pos- 
session of the world unly to heap up 
a fortune, satisfy hiv vices, and im- 
Bove upon his dospoiled hy the 
lebasing esteem of his iniquitous 
talents. "The bencfactors of humanity 
die in exile and on the cross, but tho 
old vulture, bald and go: will 
dic in thy nest slowly uuwil- 
lingly; and, as death crowns all men 
with # mild, forgiving hi thy vices 
and hasenesses will be quickly forgot- 
ten, and thy talents and seductions 
alone remembered.” 

“But see! a window is opening ; 
it is the Prince's.” 

“How,” said my friend, loweri 
his voice, “do corpses feel top warm 
Do ‘bles need to respire the even- 
ing air? What are those two white 
heads which advance, as if to 
the moon? It is the Prince and 
how shall I call him? for I will not 
frofang the name of friend on which 

de M. prides himself before: ser- 
vants and subalterns, Besides, it is 
a title which he would not: permit 
himself to assume in the presenop of * 
his.master ; for ke would sneer et all 
expressions’ which it semi 
tanta. To-make use ten, of 


‘George Sand on Prince Dolteyrand, 


of thelr colli iN 
4 a eka i 
% ons 
“aly td mots Which for 
i ‘that in- 


inate M. 


16 “Prinod, al- of 
consist 


waar et ht ae 

and now thou ‘the border 

the tomb, which ill be aa hollow-and 
7 i od 


nde 
art 
baad 
thi gaping ulchre there is nothi 
is Be} ere is nol 
for ‘hc, sot the hope, nor T parhape 
the desire, of another life, Unhaj 
old man! thine a was. fai 


But thy look fascinated, it wad said, like 





from the forest. Good! 
ouder, bird of ill omen, laimer of 
fonerals. . . Monaeig- 


neur, there is a voice which you can- 
not irighten back into the throat of 
the insulter. Do you hear that brutal 
Dburthen’ of churchyards, which re- 
spects nothing, and which dares to 

such & man as you that all men 
die, without adding the almost of the 


dourt 
“Your indignation is bitter,” said 
1, “and your anger cruel. If this 
aman could hear u 
Bed protong sour diye, tefortannts 
prolong your days, unfo: 

rolag to-eternal nights Eph which 

tu night, lig] 
fate has launched over the ‘world, not 
to conduct men to gooil, but to lead 
them aatray in an endless lebyrinth of 
intrigue and ambition! In impenetra- 
Plodeeigus. the Almighty has even re- 
fused you that mysterious ray which 
men call the soul ; that pale but pure 
reflection of the Divinity ; that light- 
ning which brightens at times before 
our eyes,and gives us intimation of jx- 
mortal hopes ; that soft and penetrat- 
ing warmth which reanimates from 
wages and gable lots that holy 
sul ve; that holy 
emotion which melts with delicious 
teers; that religious terror which 
makes us hate evil with all the ener- 
gies of our nature. Being without a 
a Tad withngs Se ee 
. ne testa, ‘with senses greedy 
os ‘and 






thia ig the wayin eat, old 


that of the viper. Thy breath was 
like the breeze of an » April mornin, ey 
which withers buds flowers, an 
scatters them at the feet of the at- 
tristed trees. Thy words beshamed 
hope and innocence from the fore- 
hoads i the men who approached 
ee. How many spring promises 
hast thou blasted; how many 
confidences and lovely chimeras haat 
thou trodden under foot? How many 
honest men hast thon depraved? How 
many consciences vitiated or destroy- 
edt Well then! I£ the pleasures of 
thino old age ure confined to the satia- 
factions of vanity, or to the rarest en- 
joyments of a pallid cpivurism, eat, 
old man, and respire the incense 
of finttery with the odour of thy re- 
paats! ‘ho can envy thiee thy lot, 
or wish thee a worse? For our parte 
we pity thee as much for having liv 
as for having to die ; and we pray that 
on thy bed of death, the farewelisof thy 
family, or the tears of some faithful 
gervant awaken not, at the last mo- 
ment, @ movement of seusibility, and 
that no spark of affection, till then un- 
felt, be struck from that stone which 
has served thee for an heart. We pray 
that thine cye moisten not, nor thy 
pulse beat quick ; that love, hope, re- 


or grief, may not impart a first 

Sa last Hutter to Voy frame sand ist 
thou mayest beconsigned tothe humid 
bowels of the earth, without having 
felt on its surface the warmth of sen- 
sibility, or the inspiration of life.” 
‘Woe shall neither attempt to censure 
nor to justify, more than we havé. 
already done, the above rather bitter 
inyectives against one who was cer- 
tainly, fect) insensible. to. themi 


B A e % * formed 
8 somewhat different 9] 








shotild have come to. the conclusion, 
that whet men call trath and virtue 
uré mere phantoms, and exist not; 
that life is a great game, and that the 
bane layer is the best man. Think- 
us of him, we think M. de Twley 
rand holds a high place only in avery 
second-rate order of mind, He had 
sagacity enough not to be deceived by 
the ine ulity and generous 
hopes which delude others. He saw 
through t these, and saw them to be 
yain. And this exemption from the 
inftuences which movo the multitude, 
fpr e him his superiority over them. 
‘his impasaibility was the accret 
source of his clear-sightedness and his 
power, But he had not sagaity to 
perceive that shows and illusions of 
good, the wildest and most extrava- 
gant that over made men act like 
Toadmen or idiots, sould, not exist if 
they had not their sources 
truths which agitate ‘eg fore they are 
apprehended. These are the indica- 
tors of truth’s whereabouts, and yi- 
brate, like the diviner’s rod, over the 
spot ‘where tho secret treasnre lies 
buried. Thus the absurdities aud 
horrors of sy ition Proved t thee ex- 
jatence of religious verit 


ceded ita fostation. "To bes Pees 


in worst-that, it) Blas 


orth Insc iy ning thors 
of the sphere o: 1) 
more deeply duped 
donying the ultimate aim and ten- 


de hich 
cnet tim to dupe them. "Buch 


characters aa his are the natural pro- 
duct of a revolution, which put all 
crude, but in a inetaphysi: weDee 
true, ideas, rudely to a violent test. 
‘Theexperiment failing, men inevital 
-_ it fata, runbelieg, snd, became ol 
chant gs, regarding 
weg important but their own 
interests, because believin; 
in Ir nothing but material existence. 
all accom th such * ceruuntio 
i ‘pa, is 
sta hope, and meet 
every spiritual truth with] 
constant negat Stina Oat of it arias 
the senvng friend, “ 
” Ib makes 
ee of intellect, and calls 
pe such indignant invectives as 
Provoed from outraged believers in 
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‘Tire sciences of history and archivo- 

joey in combination acquaint us, in 

their narrower compass of relation 

solely to our own countzy, with the 

of hess Tace and countrymen—a 

it of information naturally 

a8 mash 08 ‘calculated to evoke interest 

and impart instruction as any within 

the he ange ‘of secular knowledge. 

ig at once handmaid and 

atte to muse of history, cloth- 

© from her stores, Stock 
Sowers culled in 


ing her 
tls ot beer aptiglty, checking her inant 





Heracles aad Annuery: 


sai 





dachasteel ot Cre Benen a3 


whenever she becomes fanciful, and. 


correcting her false steps. Although 
jelding to many arts and sciences in 


the high requisites p 
out by aif 


labours whether intellootual or cor- 


to th of 

Toe Greates, and Solet of me 

pee) tiaed ba look in one 
for testimany 


The Ulster 
















‘: Sefinth Bharee been, and will 1 & 
nn bee Bete, end moral edgar 


MS to. 
en 6 biography of Sir Walter 
‘Boots, wo lnarn, that 2 ingle brane! 
f antiquarian literature, Damely, 
ged family histories, formed 
of reading he “delighted in 
wbove all others.’ Indeed, this 
@ource, combined with aucient chroni- 
eles, he drew his master sketches of 
Scottish life aud character—such 
being the talismanic bovks whencothis 
mighty derived his spells 
of romance, and then sang and wrote, 
in measured enthusiasro— 
“OF chiefs, who under their grey stone 
had slept that fickle fame 
stted from hor rolls their name.” 


‘So far as his manly and benevolent. 
writings excite admiration of chi- 
valrous conduct, they serve to raise 
the standard of honour wud virtue ; 
and, by giving examples of generous 
and ccoelleat charactora, redound to 
the progress of man’s estate, and 
awaken gratitude that talents so 
ho ing were croated and em- 
ployed for our amusement and im- 


ent, 

The v uularity of the works 
of that eR patter arose from the 
fact, that he held in mind the lofty 

8 ted Ly Milton tosuthors, 
yis,an an vour focarn “thatlasting 
fame perpetuity of praiso, whicl 
God and food ‘mae4 ‘have. convex 
shall be Teward of those whore 
published labours advance the good 
of mankind.” Again, considering 
that truth is the object of search in al! 


investigations, the pleasing obscrva- 
tion Bishop Huoker, as to the 
capability of mundane truths to 


 heaven-born doctri 
is quite applicable to illustrations o! 
°; phe past Gondition of our race, He 
pays =“ There is no kind of know- 
whereby any part of truth is 
geen, but we justly account it precious; 
foe, that principal truth, in compari- 
‘gon of which all other knowledye is 
‘pvile, iby receive from it some kind of 
might” : 


of truth in some Trish his- 


lc dinsertations, 
want of faith on the 
ét, form, in our opinic 
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sh sequence, carelessness. 





‘opinion, 
the 
peecens why maljoots. 


“PNo¥, 


history and antignities ‘of ‘ilhisions 
and. ition ad bo eubatstate faith 
ful information’ sre, of cobme, the 
remedies for incredulity and its con-. 
The genetal 

as to urchwology is also attri- 
butable to the usual of subjecta, 
which are in vogue only with adepts 
in the science. 'e ourselves, though 
claiming cousinship wy the spindle 
side to the lute Rev. Dr. Dryasduat, 
avow that we feel but small sensation 
at tho sight of Ogham inscriptions, 
which surpass cven Assyrian cunei- 
form for inscrutability ; and that we 
recoive but ie cuuntion from Druidic 
stones, since they belong to a past 
that is almost voiceloas, Faith we 
would not burter away “Sir Henry 
Sydney’s Narrative of his Government. 
of Ireland,” now publishing in one of 
tho works under reviow, for 9 wilder- 
ness of such stones, even the thousand 
we havo lately counted on the plain 
of Carnac. 

Trish archwology is ve deficient. 
in the department referred to as hay- 
ing possessed, inthe mind of theauthor 
of “Waverley,” special attractions. 
We cannot quote any histories of our 
eminent families, excepting an over- 
eluborate glorification of the Graces, 
anil a recent compilation, “The Enrls 
of Kildare,” by the present worthy 
Marqnix, which will, we trust, prove 
a edent for simifar works, wnder- 

en by similarly interested hands~~ 
a member of a diatingnixhed hougo 
being naturally its bearticst and, 
therefore, best ilhustrator, 


“-Rvery family,” anya Lord Lindsay, 
in bie admirable specimen of family 

jetory, the “Lives of the Lindsays,” 
outa have n record of ita ow. Rach 








has its peculiar spirit, running through 
the whole lino, and, iu more or less de- 
velopment, perceptible in every genera- 
tion. Rightly viewod, as a most power-* 
ful but much neglected instrament of 
elucation, I can imagine no study mare 
rife with pleasure and instraction. We 
do not love our kindred for their glor: 
or their genius, but for those domestic 
affections and private virtues that, uu- 





‘Comaty histories: are lea ‘waiting. 
Sirup the mane bisnbsen tees 


ie688.j 
the fow.worka that exist, which, them- 
Selves, are meagre and paliry. The 
“Memoir of the County sf london 
gery,” Published by the Ordnance 
vey mission, is a book of 
Prime excellence of its kind: but 
nt has lately shown unmis- 
takable determination that this pa 
lication shail be the only one of its 
nature; and we are too proud to 
Qesire that public funds should again 
be employed to produce books of a 
class that are splondidly supplied in 
sister kingdoms by private zeal and 
local support. As notable evidence 
of the apathy alluded to, as respects 
chorography, or accounts of particular 
districts, we imay arlvert to the obli- 
yvion jn which the many curions trea- 
‘tises upon our sevoral counties, com- 
jiled for the philosophic Sir Willian 
‘etty, continue to mouldcr. Only two 
of these now ancient ant valnable eo. 
trilutions to the topography of he- 
land have Leon rendered available by 
means of printer's ink. Their publica- 
tion awaited 4 sufficiency of sentiment 
for Irish outiquities on the part of 
the upper classes; but the necvssary 
amount of feelings hus uot ever yot 
been kindled. This neglect is ac- 
counted for by a commentator on one 
of these treatises (now ciliting by one 
of the societies whose labours are 
under review), who remarks thut the 
new race of gentry of that period had 
no associations with the past of Lre- 
land ; and we cannot dissent from his 
opinion that— 

«Veteran colonels and captains who 
had officered the iron-sided battalions of 
the Repubiie, and had been rewarded for 
storming Irish castiea and walled towns 
hy grants of the estates of the recusant 
defenders, did not sympathize with the 
ancient glories of the Gacl, nor care tor 
architectural remains, which, for the 
most part, had been battered into ruine 
by Commonwealth cannon.” 


* Again, Trish Guide Books, which 
at present merely whet appetite for 





knowledge of the olden time of their atienatior 


localities, are capable of copious im- 


eer The eed Bcc 
18 iberal exposii 0 prehis- 
fatto British ‘complains, in his 
‘four Tela” ‘of the want of gene- 

works. that would instruct in- 
po A recent hand-book, “Lake 
of Killarney,” lee beginning 


guide ar soenteot 
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pele infesting that beautiful scene, 
and who-say little but what is cither 

ibernice semper inewrioss suoruthn, 
saith the proven, To quote a re- 


mark in our own in a eritique 
on the late excellent “History of Bt. 
Canice’s Cathedral :"—“The better 


educated we are, in the usual accep- 
tation of-the phrase, the less we aro 
supposed to turn our eyes on our. own 
country.” But it is the beat in- 
structed that are always the most 
athirst for knowledge; and let it be 
noted, that the most succeseful of the 
publications we are reviewing, namely, 
the Ulster Journal, has not risen 
among “the tribes. of Galway,” or by 
the patronage of our Celtic equire- 
archy, but thrivea by the sup] of 
the hirge-minded merchantasnd manu- 
facturers of Belfast. , 
Gnelic love of country and race is 
proverbial, The Irish people, indeed, 
have always been enthusiastic in their 
nationality, even tu u fawlt, from the 
time St. Bernard recorded their pro- 
test ugainst innovation in the mode 
of building their churches, by their 
declaration—" We are Scots, not fo- 
reigners.” Tho strength of their jea- 
lousy on the score of nationality did 
nut escape the observation the 
great dramatic bourtrayer of many 
people of his time, since he, in Henry 
Pifth, ancribes as hot a totich)- 
ness on this poiut to “Captai 
morris” a4 he does to his comrade 
in arms, the leck-wearing Fluellen, 
wlth whom that ee, valiant Iii 
gentleman” instantly q yy 
some allusion to his “nation.” This 
instinctive sense of national dignil 
is productive of so much on 
an_ incentive to exertion, to up- 
holdi the national honour, that. 
Hines vel who foster it, oven ip 
0 muatter of respecting memori 
@ people's forefathers. Indeed, 
policy to the contrary can but. 
old feelings of conqu ip and 
i In our own viow.of the 
ived from fuller 


study opens an avenue to, the hearta 
of our peasantry; y would also. 
tract eat gad ail who rerae oa 











pleasing. Yet, 
a ete ofanation ji 


resemble that of a man—ite faul: 


‘both original and educational, pried 


jing thoroughly with its virtues— 


Sa 
wn if we al tempt to sep separat 


and evil 
rae ‘The a ea ee — 


the actions of the just 
“Badu swewts end bloewore in the duxt 


But archeologists are 
sible nat the st stores whence bic 
supplied are 
Row par eine evil ;—patbecant 2 
evil predominated, but becauseit gen - 
rally caused the a actions which were «> 
it as to be recorded. Fer 
tan the coding ooh consis! 3 
pros Bs, Which, expor > 
ancient misdoings :—while the gool 
that mean aid ora ‘was usually interre t 

with their bones. 

Allow us, then, to repeat, thet 


to ineure belief, and excite interes , 


be 


a 


‘whatever traces of passions and effect 3 
‘of wrong are demanded, when depict- 
ing human 
ito national portrait 
fF "futher to 


T, must also enter 
ortraitures. The child 


nih pen pert 


ae soe 


Kings ‘before 
ee 


to be styled we a 
and in 
pkg aagey tad 
Hi, sons and daughters of kings.” 
Despite their almost eradication, 
they preeerved treaitions ox to 
tary rank and former ownership of 
wished but 
memories, 


the coma, mt for 
Touthe of the} 


vast territeriee, 28 a vi £ van 
proud nature 


pb? ‘under the pressure of a Soke it hopes 
ths to throw off. Woe have the expres- 


sion of Thierry’s opinion, that the 
struggle the Irish sustained for five 


cgncion a eth conqueraty 
fords, ie BI ani 
noblest cumple’ le of nati eet eaten 


and fortitude in all history ; but we 
need it not and, at the wk anes 
joice that animosity lo 
tat contest ‘has so vanished, that 
Trishmen, whether of Gaelic or Teu- 
tonic race, now vie with each of 
in honouring the memory of 
principal actors on either side of that 
ancient conflict. this grat 
Point i in our theme, we turn for 
and persuasion to one of the intro- 
ductions by the Very Rev. Richard 
Butler, dean of Clonmacnois, to his 


it editions of the Irish Archeelogleal 


Society’s volumes; and, in doing 80, 
venture to remark, that the judicious 
and reverent fone of rs ne 
essa) int him out 
ot wore; an historical Ge 
whose atyle and teaching may 
serve aaa model to disciples and’ 
literary followers in the spine field, 
ons excellent. sean, by a spirit 
atithetic misanthropical 
f= pr ch actuated cin and 
a. ay, ‘un-[rish 
sclcpested epee: ie 


wore the eilte of $k 
potent Boh 


Ree 





Sere: 


Ten akaste eae 





(OE his own 

living Irishmen, 
Dames, whether Celtic or Norman, in 
whote veins docs not ran the mingled 
‘blood of Norman and Celt, or rather of 


whatever be their 


Eriehmen and Englishmen. Nor can the 
@escendants of those knights, who 
~ ruth deat. _ in She trenches 
Calais, or af those ‘equires wl 
overthrew the victors of Bannockburn, 
be unwilling to claim kindred with the 
descendants of the Irish chiefs, whose 
names were in the songs af the poet and 
the legonds of the saint, when the names 
of Norman and Normandy were un- 
jown."” 


Our comments on national arche- 
elogic works rust commence by no- 
ticing, that the publication of twenty- 
one volumes, creditably odited, and 
foodly: in size and in atyle of printin; 

as been completed by the Trish 
‘Archmological, Bociety founded in 
1840, and tho Celtic Society, estab- 
lished in 1845. We must con- 
gratulate the members of these two 
societies, which were instituted with 
the same learned and national object, 
on the fact, that they have recently 
united, with better prospects for 
future operations _ Of their past 
labours, the editorship of the grentest 
number has been accompli ed by 
O'Donovan, the Herenloa of [ri 
Archmology, whose rare powers of 
mind enablo him to grapple with 
massex of antique lore, and pick up 
innumerable minute particulars of 
topography. So complete is this full- 
d and ed Trish gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance with the past 
of hia nation, that his notes on it 
are duly honoured as sterling gold, 

Reeves’ “ Life of St. Columba” 

under our 


havi passed 
notice we will do no more than echo 


+80 opinion now gainin; id, that 
the Trish Oburet is heehly blamabie 
‘for leaving the author of such 9 work 


in the obscure labours of a curacy. 
mai to "Historia Britonum” 
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by society, git 
Po 
viceroyalty of Robert Di Ea 
of Essex. The authorship of this.in- 
teresting diary is not mentioned, but 
the record was already printed in 
Hatrington’s “Nuge Anti: fume being, 
indeed, the ji ‘kept by ir John 
Harrington, the wit, and translator of 
7 Orisado Te ete inal was 

resented as his 01 Queen 
lisbeth, her majesty having desired. 
him to write a daily on 


present at the cele! 
‘tween Viceroy Essex and Owny 
O'More, the chieftain of Leix, in 
Cashels wood, and his vivid account 
of this skirmish is thus introduced 
in a paper in the Ulster Journal :— 
“The Anglo-Irish term ‘ fastness,’ 
technically implied @ fortified passage in 
awood. The irish, accustomed to make 
their atand, not, as is well known, in the 
field, or felled ground, but in defensible 
places, used to add to the fencible na- 
ture of a forest by felling trees and caat- 
ing thom across the says and interlacing: 
or‘plashing’ (plissant) the underwood 
lower branches of trees, wherever the 
The passage through it.” The celebrated 
passage through it, The celebra’ 
« Pass of Plumes,’ in which Hesex's 
stately army was wayletd and ‘almost 
distressed, * by Owny O'More at the 


head of an inconsiderable band, was ong 
tne 


‘with With facili 
faction 





est 
* ae: ‘9¢ abot, interlined with pliees,' 
Eerie ot ee ae mrekere, javelin, 


= a fies were supported - when- 
froteotion was given to the advaneo of 
“EW 'S8o long coluthn, comprising the beg 
gee “tho battell,’or main body, and 
can , & useless arm in s wood, 


‘fiery Essex’ ia described as flying like 
Lightning from one part of the army to 
another, leading and directing. ‘The 
Four Masters, our Gaelic annalists, de- 





‘able ways and narrow passes ;' and an- 
other native writer, O'Sullivan, boasts 
that 500 English knights aud leaders 
were slain, from whose lielnets so many 
plumes wore shred, that the place was 
famed Aearna na gelaiti, the Pass of 
the Feathers. The ‘victory’ asserted 
by this latter writer seems, however, to 
have been as feathery as its name, and 
not even a showy one, for Marringtou, 
who, a4 was presaut, may be more 
, declares that the army sus- 
all losec’ in effecting their 


‘bout the same period, xn English 
force, under Sir Conyers Olifford, was 
ai crushed, with the loss of two 

ing drawn into 
us defile in the Carlow 
mountains, The strategy of the Gacl 
was Asiatic. King O'Neill und his 
chieftains reminded Edward Bruce, 
before he risked and lost battle and 
his life in open field: 
* Oar mannor of this land 

‘Ia to follow and fycht, and fyeh. fleand; 

‘And not to stand in plain melay 

Qubill the ta part discomfyt be.’ 





toresting paasage in 

. Antiquse,” is the writer's ac- 

count of his visit to Hugh O'Neill, 
of Trtone, at the time of the 

(Bois Between iis great Gaelic chief- 

tii rebel and 

‘Tasurgent. lord 






miatch-loek ‘men, @ service in which iels. 


if he bid come, they come; if go, 
do goj if he say do this, they do it.” 
‘This chieftain’s authority evidently 
arose from that which alone gives 
Teal power, namely, attached alle- 
giance. Then we have the English 
courtier’s pleasing testimony to the 
kindly virtues of 
countrymen >—~ 
«*'Thoy, the Iryehrie, do appear in the 
upper surt very kind and huspitable to 
new comers, as I did well sxperienes 
in this countric, even 60 wuch as (if 
my owne lands were here) 1 would 
azard my dwelling with them for life. 
I was often well entertained, and in some 
sort got ill-will for speaking in praise of 
their civil neage among our own com- 
manders, whom 1 often told that though 
I was sent out to fight with some, there 
did no reason for my not eatinge 
with others. I was well used, and there- 
fore am in dutic bound to speak well of 
the Irishrie.” 


Our societies for publishing archaic 

books have kept free from that ex- 
clusive spirit which limited the edi- 
tions of the Roxlurghe and other 
clubs by only printing some twenty- 
five copies of works, which thus were 
monwucuts of individual erudition, 
but also of the gencral apathy. The 
“Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland 
Archsvlogical Society,” founded afew 
has, by the intelligence 
of ita officore, exhibited the 
best, proof of vigorous life, consider- 
ing its small charge of subscription, 
in its ampie productions and Jong list 
of supporters. In fact an appeal has 
been made with wuccess, if not to the 
million, to the thousand. We must 
quote its motto, the touching words 
with which honest old Camden closed 
a volume of his great labours : 

“If any there be which are desirous 
to be atrangers on their owne soile, and 
forainers in their own city, they may #o 
continue, and therein flatter themsel ven. 
For each like I hgve not written these 
Unee, nor taken these paines.” 

In proof of the value given for the 
amali yearly sabacription of 62, we 
‘aay notice that this society has issued. 
four volumes, contai 
2,868 pages and 267. 








ne 


vest to its. members of only £2 Ba 


\ ‘aaiamionnkof matter and s quality eur. 
vinual fe “Besides t ia Ten ‘pub- 
ication, subsoribers of 





if @ sove- 


reign extra have received 0, 
the late uis of Ormonde’s edition 
of “The Lit St. Canice,” and of 


an Annuary, which, if supported, uy 
eoon present an extraordi i. 

ous picture of the social state of the 
south-cast of Ireland during the early 


part of the sixteenth contury. In hi 


aldition to those literary labours, the 
influence of the society hus been laud- 
ably oxortod for the rvation of 
architectural antiquities from rnin, 
more than £100 having been judi- 
ciously lnid out on the beantiful ruins 
of Jerpoint ey ; and a similar sum 
f Jerpoint Abb a simil 

is now being expended by a noble 
lord, in liberal acquiescence with the 
Bt tions of the society, ou repair- 
ing Buntrody Abbey. It seems, how- 
ever, that in this lattor instance anti- 
quarian skill has beeu so liti!c con- 
sulted, that the inason employed has 
built up the only romaining row of 
once light and gracoful arches, thus 
reducing the most beautiful and strik- 
ing feature of the abbey tu the ap- 
we of a dead wall! This is 
nearly aa deplorable a mode of con- 
servation as was practised in the case 
of Castlereagh, a once fine feudal ruin 
near Relfuat, but which met with a 
trily_Irish fate, for its owner, the 
late Marquis of Downshire, having 
iven orders that a wall should be 
Gute round it, to protuct it from fur- 





ther dilapidation, the operator obeyed 
indeed, bat use the stones of the 
old castle for the purpose! An un- 
fortunate but amusing little embrog- 
lio, explained in_one of the society's 
j has Jed to this inartistic 
‘treatment of Dunbrody ; which is one 
of the misadventures, oe au the 
acrubbings given to old paintings, 
armour, and Rizzio’s blood-stains on 
thé floor in Holyrood, that befall ob- 
jesta of antiquarian veneration. The 
tmisapprehension in the present case 
is this :-—an ancient the 
Ponty fouaa ia te abbey, but went 
recently found in the abbey, but wi 

Re aS ne atorally be- 
noble ewner, who, i ° 

. 8 to obtain the relic, sti- 
a4 he waa'to receive it, 
‘$he condition on which he would 


‘Trish Archeological Publications. 


wil 
atily curi- the 





a8 Tejected uriscs from its character 
as a forgery rendering it more curious, 
and therefore more valuable, than 
any ordinary abbey seal. This story 
is merely quoted to prove our theory, 
that the schoolmaster of the archaic 
department of knowledge haa not gonc 
much abroad. 

Turning over the leaves of this #0- 
ciety’s works, we find too fow articles 
from the able hand of the Rev. James 
Graves, the zealous and judicious ¢o- 
secretary. But, in this field, na in 
every similar one, we meet with the 
multifarious labours of the erudite 
O'Donovan. ‘The best feature of the 
new series issuing by this publiahin; 
cominuvity, consists in the mass 
original aud very vurious documents 
derived from the State Paper Office, 
the California of Irish historic lore. 
Among these contributions, chiefly by 
Daniet M’Carthy, Esq., we must point 
to the most interesting, telling the 
story, us it was given iv veveral des- 
patches of the day, uf tbe elopement. 
of the young and. Lovely Ursula Bage- 
nul, youngest sistor of “the brave 
Marshal,” celebrated in‘ Rokeby,” 
with the rebel Earl of Tyrone, a 
tmourvellous man, to whom she become 
the fourth wife, but not the lust, for 
this great chief seems to have 
more irresistible in love than he 
proved in war. Another article from. 
the same authoritative source fully 
describos her brother's defeat by her 
husband at the fumous battle of 
Blackwater, when eighteen hundred 
English infantry were slain, and— 

“ When that brave Marsbal { 

‘pd Avosduf to oesan bore, tt Ss 

‘Her billows red with Suzon goré.” 


The “Journal of Thomas, e Ag 
shen eee coe 
Oharies Il. when iaiqne 
contemporary 









‘Seqahable to all sheie wii abe ‘enetons 


. Bvelgn original of. th 
Stonities of inategee, tote felly teres 





beseg: ive. icatios volumes ee 
ipa Phe Uleter Journal 

‘Sontelping, Deaide nO obte ogy, 
exeelignt illustrations, un olla podrids 


(of articles, full of gpiey any neiquerian toms: 
le, 


ts, caviare to 
pabulum, or pemmi- 
oa, strong food, composed of notable 
character, and events, for 


poeta, romano. writers, end historians. ing. 


, it.is mo penunce to Barge. 
inkerton’é . Patrick's Parga- 

”" ao explanato: the a 
Pins stusions ste ere, Baro. 
baer elsbrity to tf jis of pilgri- 

ocung to Tg French - 

us Borrowea, Bart., 

gars the weight of character with 

which, as Huguenots, they endured 
persecution in th their native coun! 


Sonshine with the ‘they brought 
ae oh 
ts, the ‘ouches, 
pe De,Blaguicres, &c,, to found princely 
chared to have rather scratched than 
2 hed the soil. Yet, whatever may 
ae turned up, all the revelations we 
ae. to the past are mani- 
agsures us was to be 
since it also is a truism 

‘be ty ‘what remains to 
wo.skould consider the few MS. folios 
gpbilline leaves, not to be de- 
be anid we should seek every 

wtigient witness, now slum! 


ghia, kingdom, them and 
z ie explo of so oa of Erin are 
depth-and the breadth of tant 
at in comparison with 

we can learn is oni: 
and: vellum -rolls that.exist as resem- 
Berea savace & 





= fee 


est he Gen deere andr English 


Trish histories Kad somewhss defi. 
cient in @ philosophy of histery,” 
principally fot want of -atudying the 
elements of Celtic character, as formed 
aud impelled to action by ancient cus. 
and institutional impulses. ' The 
Reformation is said to have failed for 
want of Irish Bibles ; but, thanks 
to the industry of our antiquaries ; 
there is no lack of means for reform- 
our history, so far as expositions 
of its Gaelic ingredients are needful, 
Owing to that ce of philosophy, 
ie pe mative spirit of our medivvi 

is best called up and wnder- 
the atudy of our archwologic 
wood! In these, the descendants of 
the Gael may see the internal causes 
why their ‘ancestors—divided into 
clans, without any monarch, (who, a8 
the houseband of the national family, 
might Lave kept the federal bond firm), 
consequently succumbed to the 
phalanxed feudalism of a mightier 
country ; while me  Posterity, of the 
vonquerors find how ‘tied and 
time-honoured are those feudal insti- 
tutions, which still serve to sol 
the English empire, 

Political society among the ancient 
Gael of this country, though rude, 
waa neither barbarous nor irreligions ; 
and, tt though often torn by civil war, 

Peta the faulty and fuction- 

ws of ‘division of pro- 

and election to power, ‘was, 
impoverished and fierce, 
no means deficient in system, 

Picks with its refined code and bar- 

Dareaque civilization, is well deserving “7 deserving 
of study, as forming a ing.» type of, the 0 
Polity existed 3 cra o dou é 

pol @ in operation. 

iy, seventeenth cantury, when it 
etforded astrong contrast to the feudal 
ite Sc een eel es 
in e roman’ 
character of a Himllar state of society, 
it is sufficient to to ‘the ‘bril- 


Leas Et 
=e es 
‘Gia Kindred, the aupesior fectiiy oF 





ion, far surpassing the national ad- 
Tate in political institutions, which, 


aa.should ever be borne in mind, were 
peculiarly faulty. The supetiorit) 
adverted to is attested by as hig! 
an authority aa Mr. Digby Wyatt, to 
the effect, that, quoting lis words :— 


i y shapes, from 
cannon balls to tho melting-pot, Lrish 
antique appreciation of art has 
aueathed ay us menoaat that st 

mire—lo: and graceful round 
towers—the rich and singular archi- 
‘tecture at Cashel—stone crosses sur- 
ingly ornate, and far excelling 
Those ‘any other landin Christendow ; 
tasteful guld collars and ornament 
and splendid articles in bronze an 
enamel, such as the beautiful bridle- 
bit recently engraved for the Kil- 
kenny Society, 
Jord Clermont 





istoric speci 
Per ees prebi 








thetic almost always consists 
‘in the details of little cireumstances;” 
and another master of com i 


inary and 

ising.” Indeed, the vigorous and. 
striin 7 leacriptions of the most In- 
ininous historian of modern times, we 
hardly need uame Lord Macaulay, are. 
ifestly duc to work thus carefully 


be- digested. This new mode of histori- 


ography, Taueh resembles the recent 
change from idealian to realisin in 
ot nt’ by Photo but rok deta. 
nol etoric, but 5 
But no one need be told that, to 
write poetry and romance, researches 
are absolutely demanded, from which 
wand-peinted ilelinostlene may be 
composed, life-1 ag 1 en 
and Lundseer’s “Bolton ‘Abbey 


; Abbey.” 
of Among our patriotic aspirations, let 
ide’s us hope that some countryman, 


with Celtic geniua, such as foes 
thinten uel aythe learaing ca ude, 
quisites, such as the learnis judg- 
ment of Hallam, may, gresping 

spirit of our middle ages, indite a, 20- 
cial and political history of our Gaels 


and Teutons, worthy to range with 
the chef d'ceuvres of the best claasic 
and modern schools. ° 


Tn a single point of view, and. 
too, that enlists other netiiaal ayn? 
pathies than our own, we wish to see 
completer development of Trish arch- 
this :—visite of great mon 
to Ireland, whose names are famous 
im », having . heen, 


that-can be known were forthcom- 
ing, in order that our historic scenes 
maybe graphically peopled with 
characters so exalted and illustrious, 
For a minor instance, we should like 
to know more of the times when 
Lionel Plantagenct waa viceroy, a 
critical period, politically considered, 
and if romantically, an age of chivalry 
and stately wealth on the part of our 
Gaelic kings, as well as of our Norman 
nobles. young lord licutenant, 
80 we rend, prndently provided re- 
creation for himself and his aides-le- 
camp, by constructing what appears 
to have been a tennis-court, within 
the walls of Dublin Castle, or, at any 
ie ee the record says, “divers 
worl leasing to him, fur games and 
other his pleasures,”—-an excellent 
for the racket-court now 

ilding at the for his present 
manly and deservedly popular suc- 


o@Bsor. 
Above all, let our antiquarians give 
‘us further ehicidations of the lives of 
eminent Englishmen who at any time 
made this country their home, and 
whose names brighten the page of our 
history whenever they occur in it. 
For example, Jet us hear more sbout 
Edmund Spenser, “the prince of poets 
of his tyme oat his colonial and 
official troubles in this country ; of 
his marvellous companion, Raleigh ; 
of the mighty warrior, John Tall 
not onl ‘l of Shrewsbury, but 
Lord of Wexford, and whose coat of 
atins etill stands over his house door 
at Trim; of the first and notable 
Earl of Gork ; of Strafford ; end, in 
skort, of a host of memorable mev. 
‘Then, besides, countless inciderts oc- 
curred during every remarkable 
i that were dimmed by the 
of great events, and the notices 
which were eithcr overlouked, or, 
m they came to light, were con- 


red bene the dignity ‘of history. 









an 





that it. Our remark on this 


to 
int may be 
telieved of ite tritenees exempli- 
fying the truism by the case of old 
coins, which bear a price ig to 
their age and rarity; and similarly, 
statements as to ancient affairs, whic 
were of little momont, obtain an in- 
terest in proportion to the scarceness 
of accouuts of their period ; aa, for 
example, we obviously should prize 
the di of a Roman centurion, kept 
whilst he served in Britain under 
Agricola, far more than the journal 
of a modern imarguis’s tour round 
the globe. 

According to views set forth by 
socicties that are now luudably en- 
rt in collecting remeins oral 
and manuscript Ossianie literature, 
aud, under the skilful leading of our 
talented and venerable counts 0, 
Dr. Petvic, fragments of those beau- 
tiful airs which still breathe in the 
voices of the peasantry, much that 
would nid to give life to written ideas 
of Irish olden times is fle away. 
On this sd theme, we quote the 
following charming paragraph the 
pioprictor of Zhe Ulster Journal, Mr. 

mi 


‘*To the eye of the culm spectator, 
the changes now going on ia Ulster, 
and, indeed, through many parts of 
Ireland, present the appearance of one 
‘of those ‘dissolving views,’ where the 
roceding picture of the past blends 
strangely with the features of the com- 
ing scone. ‘I'he hand of Time bas rudely 
shaken the kaleidoscope: the old ele- 
snents of society are falling asunder, even 
whil: we gaze, and are forming new and 
unexpected combinations. Much that 
is now familiar to us, or, at least, within 
our reach, will soon be mere matter of 
history. That which conquest and 
colonization failed to effect in centuries, 
steam and education are now accom. 
plishing peacefully and rapidly 5 ao that, 
ere long, the traces of. the olden time 
will have faded from our view. ‘Verily 
old things ehall pase away, and the 
thereof shall know then no more.’ 


Like other pnreuite,. archeology 
has bee ‘deca Aan soe thes 
IW, 
asavy hobby marines joa 


fhsir 
of neazee and costly. ones 


waaay Ieiah Arshrologies! Publications. 

B + & taate among the gener- thelr support as members, and It is. very. 

ality for joi indulged te th uncil how 

Gocasional ee on pe, alae y Sopa inverse takoin thosectegrs 
anti- . 


would seem that some of our 
qaarian countrymen wish to be acoom- 
ied in such excursions by the sex, 
who would also enjoy, soy these gal- 
ante of antiquity, an amble or so on 
old roads. st us veo What Teasons 
these gentlemen give for desixing to 
share their love forthe past with fair 
partners 


‘«Ervery science may be seid to hava 
ite archwological province; and hence 
it is that so many persons, having no 
other bond of union, are found oceusion- 

ly wandering together in the misty 
fiolds of antiquity. To one section of 
educated society, however, the pursuit 
is as yet unknown; the fairer portion of 
our community have not discovered the 

leasant paths of archeology. And 

fow @ picturesque stroll they 
might enjoy; how many a flower they 
might gather; how many a ranantic 
tale they might roseue from oblivion! 
There is nothing repulsivo in the study. 
It is not now confined to monks or 
schoolmen, nor wrapped up in heavy 
folds of Greck and Latin. Modern rée- 
search assists, and mater art Ulnettaies 
the inguiries, which were formerly 
pom tothe learned few. The tree 
vellor, in distant lands, will frequently 
record an observation, or preserve & 
sketch, which shows more light om an 
obscure point than an elaborate folio of 
one of the older antiquarians. Now, no 
observers are so acute ue those of the 
gentler sex; and it is highly probable 
that their finer perceptions would often 
penetrate farther into the mist of science 
than those of men can do, aud discover 
relations and resemblances that have 
hitherto escaped notice, In all that 
relates to art (and this forms onc of the 
most intererting portions of archmo. 
logy), thelr assistaiice would be invalu- 
able." Ulster Journal, Vol. 1. 


It seems that the section of archxic 
science forming the Ossianic Society 
has recently been actnally joined by 
moany of the fair sex, an accession thua 
boasted of in the last annual report of 


belite abe af whom bal high place 
: w a 
igs the walks of iteraiure, have given 


Manifostiy, the good antiquaries, 
_ country mh are net imbued with 

e prejudice generally imputed to 
their order, and th are nte tight. 
‘Was not Jonathan ldbudk Tadically 


wrong in his aversion to bright ey: 
since they better than a Ipne's, 


decipher an_inacription, and to a 
delicate hand, that would deign to 
draw old castles and churches, snd 
sometimes make fair copies? “yihat 
man of letters but_would be vastly 
happy if a tle being, wedded to 
his hope of fame, condescended now 
and agsin to_serve, like the wife of 
the Younger Pliny, as hig amanueneis, 
and proved herself, her apprecin- 
tion of bis labours, his best ingpirer, 
bis domestic muse }— 


“ A guardian sngol, o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, aud his cares divid- 
ing.” 


*Sooth, we are minded to write 
“A Handbook of Arehamology for La- 
ies,” having, indeed, been graciour 

honoured by an copreeen e py 
that we should do so, on an occasion 
so much in point, that we must tell 
about it. One > Whilst acting aa 
cicerone to a mixed party of ish 
and French visitors to a spot of high 
historic interest on the Continent, 
marked by an inscribed pillar stone, 
our explanations were interrupted by 
a remark from one of the fore, - 
— = somewhat coro ta- 

ier, who, imagining that the most 
lovely of the English women present 
could not possibly tak-" terest in an 
object of that ae -vily observed, 
oy lemoiselle trouve pas cela 
beau.” Cer , the young beauty, 
whose intellect shone in her counten” 
ance, could not say that the stone 
Was beau; but we are of opinion that 
abe was silent because the silly beauz 
present might have bentered her, had 
she feelings she ‘afterwards 
ut to persons qualified to ander- 


fiments and by ani’, 
ipathivs 


stand 
aifloge fo ont 
GF Win sa 





“saorcarssce 
opine aetaey 
Se ST 
mye sere sey 


‘The past of Ireland is deeply inter- work 


to all 


‘peasantry cli muly, though 
vag Mate “Often” says a clorieal 


who claim an 


iter in The Ulster Journal, “tho honte 


Tishman of pure descent, destitute of 
.. both foed and shelter, relate, with 
‘glowing cheek and Hashing eye, the 
aucient glories of his country.” To 
the view of the ill-educated orders, 
this past is overlaid with wild legends 
and auperetitions, and is distorted by 
publications we wish to sec dis- 
emanating from a 
pérate and judicious school This 
remark of ours Aberavit animas nos- 


rs 


A 





of this country, may be ascril 
to their want of mnowledge, an partly 
to the want of a history in which that 
would be treated philowophically. 
er causes why our landed clase 
used to be averse to retrospectiona 
have already been adverted to. But 
it i full time that by gonce be seen 
fount’ cordial its taking a 
01 01 unite in taking an 
intelligent interest in her records. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


Encianp adopts constitutional 
changes in the spirit of the old 
Roman republic. yielding to in- 
novation, she jealously clings to the 
forms of the old constitution, The 
Cresars wiscly bound up the axe of 
absohite rule in the fasces of consular 
dignity; long after the reality of Re- 
publican life was gone the form was 
jealously preserved. 

So we have abolished the East 
India Company: the old Republic of 
the Court of Directors and of 
Control ig merged into the Imperator- 
ship of the Council for India. But 
with our usual respect for the tradi- 
tions of the past, we have retained 
the forms of the old, to hide the gpi- 
rit of the new rule, The axe of par- 

ent absolutism is bound up in 
a peaceful faggot of Leadenhall-atreet 
precedenta. 

It is even significant that the now 
Qouncil have not migrated to the 
‘Weat end. The Board of Control 
has merged in the Court of Directors, 
not the Court of Directors in the 
Board of Control; and the new Presi- 
dont has shown during his short term 
of office a more than Augustan re- 
apedt far, the, furme:of te: old ire: 
public, 

For two centuries the Crsars and 
their successors wore the republican 
mask, and so well did the sham fit the 
Teal face underneath, that the wearer 
seldom. thought it was only a mask. 
Thus the traditionary policy, for the 
present at least, is worn so_becom- 

Dy. te new neaetere in Lead = 
-strest, i they seem to foxes. 
that they represent a different 
thet they that the real ralets of India 
are no longer omp: Turkey 
merchanta trading to India, but the 
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Crown, administoring the affairs of 
Tndia through advisers responsible to 
the Commons of England. 

At last the advocates of a more 
Christian policy in India have begux 
to aak the new Council for India their 
intentions. A deputation from some 
of the leading missionary societies 
waited _on Lord Stanley in August 
last. The memorandum set forth 
that instead of making professions of 
neutrality, which however sincerely 
moant by the Supreme Government, 
could never conciliate the natives or 
disarm their prejudices; it would be 
better “that the Government of In- 
dia should confine itself to the decla- 
ration that in no case whatever, either 
on the part of the Government or 
other parties, shall force or fraud be 
resorted to to spread Obristianity in 
the country; that the conscientious 
opinions uf all classes of her Majesty's 
subjecta shall be reg] j that liber- 
ty of conscience and worship shall be 
secured indifferently to all, and that 
just and equal Jaws shail afford indis- 
criminute and impartial toleration to 
all in the observance of their respec- 
tive beliefs, so far ag these observances 
do not infringe the social and civil 

ights of others.” 

rd Stanley's reply was to the 
effect that a Government professing 
itself Christian would involve a re- 
cognition of the alliance of Church 
and State. The tendency at home 
as as in America was rather 
to sever than to join these two to- 
gether; and that it would be in- 
consistent 


eternal principles 
are artocedent to 


_ publicly 


oat 


all positive religions, and in a moa- 
sure common to all, it it would ‘be be the 
uty of of the State to protect and pro- 
mote it, 
It is evident from Lord Stanley's 
ly that the traditionary policy, as 
ee termed, Ya t0 be, ‘ad- 
heed to under aan regime. phe 
following paragraph of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General by 
the Court of Directors in April last, 
was declared by Lord Stanley in the 
Frouse of Commons to be the poliey 
which the new Council for India. 
adopt as their own:— 


“The Government will adhere with 
good faith to its ancient policy of 
neatrality in matters affecting 
Gion of tho people of Tatias ‘and we 
most ‘arnostly coution all those in au- 
thority under it not to afford by thoir 
conduct the least colour to the suspicion 
that that policy has undergone or will 
undergo any change. Jt ia perilows for 
nen Be euthority todo aa indioideats thet 
ially condenn, ‘The real 





all with 
goneraf distrasthy the propia, We ray 
upon the bonourabl fo fehings whieh have 
ever our sorvice for the 


vi 
‘When the goverament of India makes 
promise to the people, there must not 

bo afforded to them groundsior » doubt 
an to ita fidelity to its word,” 


Such a document as this almost 
implice that officers and civilians in 
are on their parole not to creak: 

of the Holy Name toman, woman, 
ots ae Like the ‘disciples asi 

are “‘atrai comman: 

an thy ames 
words we we italic “Tt is perilone 
to do as indivi- 
ey acaly con 
assume one principle, an 

rage & second cially’ ple that 


out in their py ayais = so domestic I 

the same in: 

Sat they mpust ‘manifest 4 in etn 
stn as sonst. Pas the isas onioet me the asthe 


tote in 
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mine each a little ja. detail—the one 
et Hight on the other. 
it is assumed that the government 
ia bound to adhere “ with good faith 
to ita ancient policy of fect. neu- 
trality in matters affecting the reli- 
gion of the people of India” Now, 
we are quite aware fae a great deal 
can be said on Denes oa aud 
against our ancient policy. How far 
we are pledged by treaty to maintain 
the endowments of idol temples intact 
is a question we will not here oj 
up. A good deal of diplomatic fore 
‘hus been led on both sides, and 
the vietory is claimed by both. But 
good faith in observin; sreaticais one 
thing—good faith in to our 
Policy of neutrality is bering er. A 
change of government may not re- 
lease ue from engugemonts already 
entered into, but: it may, and in this 
case does, itire us not to make any 
more such. | A company of merchants 
‘was neutral—for neutrality is the aoul 
of trade ; and theae merchants once 
become princes, must act as all rulers 
are bound to do-for the welfare of 
these subject to them, as well as for 
their own gain and advantage. The 
higher men rise in station, the wider 
their relations with the different in- 
terests of different men. Two traders 
barter on equal terma—their only 
rule is the vale of the market. An 
employer is a trader with labour; and 
something more, he in patron to the 
Jabourer, whose poverty, if not his 
will, places him in tho position of 
client. It is only a shallow political 
economy that does not recognise this. 
Higher still are the obligations of a 
company of employers, like a railroad 
company. Their command of capital 
gives them a control over labour that 
private capitalists cannot command ; 
and the greater their power, the 
greater their responsibilities. In cer- 
tain exceptional cases, auch as a rail- 
; ee, springing up around their 
ries and ope, they are 
bound to provide religious instruction 


85 wo woll 2s pay weges to those under 
3 and some of tho it com- 
y em i in England here felt and acted 


few, the net Tce, Company, in 
the plenitude of its power, never rosa 
sbove the rank of @ great. fount stocks 
com} 

fo then in the relation of the silo 
or mechanics at Crewe ot Swin- 
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don to the Great Western or North- 
‘Western Railroad. A religious estab- 
lishment was accordingly provided 
by the Com; for the use of Euro- 
in India; and in so far as they 
cept up a staff of chaplains adequate 
to the wants of the European com- 
muuity, they did all that could be 
expected from a company of mer 
chenta. Their policy of perfect neu- 
trality to the natives outside their 
factories was fair and consistent ; and 
ad they never risen higher in eta- 
tion, their duties would have 
discharged to this extent. 

But when the Company laid aside 
the balance for the sceptre—when by 
onnexation and conquest they became 
rulers of one-half and protectors uf 
the other half of India—their horizon 
of duties widened as they rose tu the 
height of empire. The factory be- 
come a fort, and tho fort an empire: 
and now, ag rulers of India, they en- 
tered into the closest, relutionships 
with the people of India. 

To the state all eastern people look 
for enlightenment as well as protec- 
tion. Inable to govern themselves, 
a strong government is to the people 
of India a condition of their very ex- 
istence, Without the strong arm of 
the law to protect from robbers, India 
would fall into anarchy ; and the tiger 
and the jungle at last encroach on and 
expol man from the plain country. 

Thus the English in India were 
bound to rule over Hindus—not with 
our ideas of representative govern- 
ment— bat as Hindus are accustomed 
to be ruled by Hindus. They and 
‘we are at opposite extremes in the 
scale of politica. With us, a weak 
executive and a strong popular will is 
the beat—for the people really govern 
themselves. But as tho corruption 
of the bost is the worst, so to apply 
to India what is barely attainable by 
us, and which our French and Ger- 

‘man neighbours have not yet at- 

vi would be 2 miserable mistake 
‘both for us and them. 

‘We were bound, then, as the rulera 


of India, to take large and generous 
views of our duties to the people of 
Indi; and, therefore, a of Te- 


ligious neutrality was a specious 


name fora dereliction af one- 
half of our duties. Neutrality meant 


one thing at home, another in India: 
just as the “Je main- 
tiendrai,” meant one thing in Eng- 
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land, another in Ireland. The state 
et home means the ensemble of many 
Christian sects, all claiming equal 
rights to protection—the State in 
India means a small race of Ohris- 
tians holding many races of heathens 
in subjection, and bound, therefore, 
to communicate directly or indirectly 
at least those temporal blessings that 
all Christians in common agres spring 
out of our common Christianity. 
Such being the true view of the 
ease, the word neutrality as much 
misses the mark on one side as 
selytism would on the other. Is there 
nothing to choose between the pro- 
selytism of the age of the Arab and 
Tartar wonders, and the indifference 
of the age of Gibbon? Are we bound 
to say, with that supreme scoffer, that 
all religions must be equally true, 
cqnally false, or equally useful, ac- 
conling as we take a philosophic, a 
pul, or a Magisterial view of re- 
igion? Or are we to blend all these 
views in one, as the general (his name 
cacapes our memory) who built a 
charch, a mosque, and a temple in 
Delhi to please alt en 3 
It is comparutively easy to avoid 
one extreme by running into another ; 
and if owr choice lay between the two, 
it would be infinitely better to repu- 
diate our Christianity altogether then. 
to promote it by meuns so uncon- 
genial to its true spirit as State pro- 
selytism. But why this alternative ? 
‘e are the rulers of India, and, 
therefore, as patrons to a client, as 
the Chancellor to his wards, as phy- 
sicians to a sick child or a patient of 
infirm mind. On the ono hi Weare 
bound to indulge many of their fol- 
lies, and wink at practices which 
come within reach of the law at home ; 
on the other hand, we are bound to 
act for them as they would act, not 
with their light, but with ours.” We 
should educate and elevate as well ag 
control and chastise—we should bear 
the sword of State, but also the 
schoolmaster's rule: and while we 
accommodated our laws to the level 
of the national conscience, we should 
ty and elevate that conscience to 
mit to a higher rule of duty than 
is Rpssible in their heathen atai 
im 


ich of this we have already don 
ithout reasoning th 

the wherefore. We bave noted tn 
loco parentze in -aboli 


sanctioned, theugh it waa, sete, 


law—slavery; which claimed the 
same divine right for both Hindu 
and Mahometan codes. We have vi- 
olated the sancti if oe Brabmin’s 
‘arn punis) e practice 
Brera ‘by law. We have protected 
Hindus from » iistion by 
for change of religion. 'e have cut 
in on the absurdities of caste, and, 
‘without outragin ing native feeling, have 
ine them, it in the wet 
ishmen, there are no 

no twice-born Brahmins. We have 
not polluted the Hindu by the touch 
of a dead body ; but we have o 
schools of medicine, and put dissect- 
ing knives in the hands of Hindu 
yout ‘We have not broken into 
their ze: and compelled their 
daughters and wives to go to school ; 
but we have taught those who were 
willing to come, and thus broken the 
back of this prejudice. We have not 
ridiculed their feara of the black ocean, 
with its surrounding seas of savoury 
syrups and drinks, in which Hindus 
were drowned ox wasps in sugar; but 
we have sent Sepo: Talling to go, 
over the water, and taught them 
thus, through their eyes, that the sea 
ia salt and the earth round. All this 
we have done by a kind of rule of 
thumb. Without much question as 
to the relation of Church and State, 
Englishmen have solved, in their 
practical way, what Lord Si 
and the Missionary Deputation theo- 
rized upon from opposite sides, in their 
interview in August last. 

Lord Stanley waa too much of a 
doctrinaire on one side, when he pro- 

jsomethinglikea “Christian- 

ity ag old as tho Creation ;” of Collins 
or “the Essence of Christianity >” of 
Fruerbach es the “ Relation of the 
State to the Oburch in India” The 


Tha Mtimnonacy Depatation need wot 
eputation 
on thd other hand, was not authorized 


‘Shp i Sh ae of fast 
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‘peace to such controversies, which 
only disturb Governors-General with 
the cross-lights of home cont 


troversies 
of on the alliance of Church and State. 


The two words are untransiatable 
into Hinduidesas. If we cannot got 
such # conception as “the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the 
waters” into the Eastern mind, 
through the thick mist of Pantheism 
and Polytheism, how will it fare with 
such abstractions aa the Church and 
the State? Minds of Mr. Gladstone's 
subtlety and polish may exercisethem- 
selves in ingenious distinctions be- 
tween the two; but even educated 
Englishmen look on such dialectic 
feats as they do on some feat of clair- 
voyance, looking between the leaves 
of a closed book, or telling the where- 
abouts of Sir Jolm Franklin, ‘The 
English mind hates abstractions, and 
the less it understands of these upper 
regions of thought, the more dogma- 
tically it fights for what it cannot 
comprchend, Sct an honest Dissenter 
and an honest Churchman to argue 
on the alliance of Church and State 
and the coutroversy is at a dead-lock 
in ten words, There can be no con- 
troversy on a pure matter of fact ; 
nor again, can there be controvers! 
on & matter of pure opinion ; an 
between the pure opinion of the 
Churchman, and that of the Dissen- 
ter—cadit querstio. 

Now, to import to India such a con- 
troverey, whether by manifestos of 
neutrality, or munifestoa of our reso- 
lution to act as a Christian State, 
would lead to misunderstanding on 
one side or the other. The policy of 
neutrality is, and always has been, 
looked on with suspicion, The na- 
tives measure our duplicity with their 


- own, aud judging by themselves that 


the more we profess one thing, the 
deeper we mean another, have never 
been conciliated by such professions.” 
On the other hand, if we honestly, 
as it is said, avow ourselves a Chris- 
tian State, and avow the wish that 
our subjects should, neither by fraud 
nor force, but of their own free will, 
emi 
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sthoola, we know, in numerous in- 
stances, when the Government could 
not introduce theirs; and, during the 
trying times of the mutiny, when fear 
‘was-on every side, missionaries had 
leas cause to fear even than other Eu- 
repeans. Mr, Raikes, in his “Account 
‘the Mutiny,” lately published, gives 
a noble testimony of this kind to the 
fearless conduct of Mr. Freuch, of 
‘Agra; aud the impunity with which 
he kept his school open, when the 
Government could offer no protection ; 
and, “when all outside the college 
was alarm, hurry, and confusion, 
within calmly sat the good mission- 
ary, hundreds of young natives at his 
feet, hanging on the lips which taught 
them the simple truths of the Bible.” 
But we must bear in mind, that if 
the missionarics have not as yet 
sroused the suspicion of the nativo 
mind as the Government secins to 
have done, it is because they ate 
known to be few—to be unarmed with 
authority—in fact, to be Europeans 
under the singular persuasion, that 
Christianity is as much the religion 
of white men ay dark. To a genuine 
Hindu, such a belief in a religion 
acceptable to all, seema a delusion 
too strange to be dangerous. Howould 
no more rovile # man for this than he 
would punish a man for thinking he 
was made of glass, or a teapot want- 
ing a handle. He would think him 
inspired, as o Mahometan thinks 
madmen; and respect him in the 
same pitying way that Morrison was 
merchant, whon contracting 
for a cheap passaye to China. But 
it is a quostion whether the State, 
avowing its Christianity in the same 
open way, would come in for the 
same excuses, We cannot conceal 
our opinion, that there is danger on 
both sides. Our neutrality and our 
openness are both sus} To ox- 
¢ that the people of India would 
charmed into confidence by mani- 
fostos drawn up by sitet side, is to 
expect a raco, the m: suspicic 
‘because the most debased, by ages o: 
Sppreasion, to take words for decds. 
‘@ are not, serpent charmers, to draw 
out.of their holes of suspicion, Maho- 
metan and Hindu fanatics, by a few 
sweet words. . Time ripens trust; we 
m 
believe in our honesty. 
The State in India, then, above all 
things, should be what it seems, and 
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seem what it is Now no body of 
men can think alike on us mat 
ters. A declaration of policy thus 
neutral, or the reverse must involve 
somein dishonest dealings withthena- 
tives. If the Btate exacts neutrality 
from ita officials, it compels men to 
desist supporting missions in 
private, while in their publie acta 
they ignore them. If, on the other 
hand, the State proclaiinsite Christian. 
character, officials, who are not Chris- 
tiang, or at best half-Christiana, must 
make professions with their lips 
which they deny with their lives 
Which is the greater hardship or 
scandal, it ia hard to say. It would 
beunfair tocommit Colonel Edwardes 
to one policy—General Jacob to the 
other. “It is perilous,” the Directors 
say, “for men. in authority to do, as 
individuals, that which they officially 
condemn,” It is worse than perilous 
on the other hand, it is eyen profane, 
to call on men to do officially what, as 
individuals, they would not do. 

But while we state both extremes 
for the sake of candour, we are more 
likely to fall into the one than the 
other. There is little that 
Geueral Jasob will be called to lead a 
Bible-class, or to go through spiritual 
exercises with his Scinde troopers, 
like the pulpit-drum ecclesiastica 
the Puritan anny. On the other 
hand, it is not so likely that the 
equally gallant Colonel Edwardesmay 
not be debarred from promoting mis- 
sious in his district, because it is 
“perilous that he, as an individual, 
should support what the traditionary 
policy calls | ie ea condemn ord ore 

officially.” The shoe may pine! 3 
and it, rey thut sce = has 
pinched, if we are to @ cor- 
Fespondence that lat 
between Colonel Edward Rats 
M'Leod, and Sir John Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner in the Punjab. 

Our non-recognition of Chriati- 
anity, asa State in India, has given 
rise to these ten grievances as stated 
by Colonel Edwardes, and disposed of 
by Sir John Lawrence. : 

1, The exclusion of the Bible, and 
of Christian ing from the Go- 


vernment schools colleges. The 
Chief Commissioner 
Edwardes 





‘with Qo- 
that religious teach- 

Set ors Sire caeiee 
tad colleges But the adtowlty 


be honest before the Hindu lonel 
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intofind, competentand willing be ing short of tion of 
eee eee ercion Me Leathers, 'Fortenaace and ime 
MacLeod ita that Bible-classea 


should be formed only in these govern- 
ment achools, where 8 chaplain or 
some gther Christian and devout per- 
son, European or native, might 
found to undertake the teaching. In 
thisamendment of Colonel Edwardes’ 
proposal the Chief Commissioner 
foamns, te soneny, There is good 
ope,” he says, “ such voluntary 

attendance at a Bible-class would not 
be small ; but however small it might 

the class ought to be held, in 

ler that our views of Christian 
duty might be patent to the native 
pultic, and in the trust that the ex- 
ample might not be without effect.” 
The Chief Commissioner seems to 
hold an even balance between the 
advocates of a purely secular educa- 
tion on the one hand, and those in 
the other extreme, who consider all 
education an evil unless accompanied 
with sound religious instruction. But 
in so far as the native religions are 
concerned, he considers that tho odu- 
cation should be purely and entirely 
secular. “ These religions oughtnot to 
be taught in the government schools; 
such teaching would, indeed, be su- 
perfluous. e natives have aimplo 
means of their own for this ‘par 
and need na aid. But if they di 
need aid, it is no business of ors to 
afford it. Tho caso is, of course, en- 
frely different as regards Christianity. 
Of that religion the natives can have 
no knowk except through our 
instrumentality; and this religion we 
should teach exclusively, so far as we 
can, from the preference which it in 
our right and our duty to give to 
what we believe to be truth.” 

Manly and sensible words. Would 
that every statesman were such @ 
Christian, and every Christian culled 
to exercise political power,somuch of 
a etatesman. 

2. Colonel Edwardes recommends 

ot all graute ot stiengtions from ihe 
public revenue for native i 
Sh nee 

¢ Chief Commissioner's opini: 

on this proposal is brief and decided. 
ot seul be, dione to imagine a 
more. 10] lc measure.” We 
axe.-bound, he admits, not to en- 
omurage or extend suc! but 
to reaume: them, on the d that 

are heathen, would 


Spats 





partiality are perfectly consistent with 
the due profession_of our own faith 
‘Whether we have been always suffi- 
ciently open and zealous in our own 
professions may be mutter of question, 
though the Chief Commissioner does 
not think we have been quite ao 
Temiss as Colonel Edi and 
many others believe. But we are 
called upon by the events of the past 

to examine our ways, and strive 
hr improvement. In the Punjab, at 
least, our officers have never becn 
concerned in the administration of 
heathen shrines or institutions ; and. 
had any such case come to the Chief 
Commnissioner’s knowledge, he would 
at once have put an end to it. 

3. Respecting the recognition of 
caste, the Chicf Commissioner ox- 
cuses this apparent recognition of 
caste—for it was only apparent, not 
real. The Brahmins and Rajputs 
were, physically, the finest men ob- 
tainable. He shows that if we were 
to ignore caste altogether, we should 
in reality, countenance it.“ For, i 
the thing were left to itself, certain 
castes being naturally smore anh 
forwilitary scrvice than othera, woul 
obtain the preponderance, and thus 
the error of the past be revived, We 
must trke note of the caste of ro- 
eruits, and arrange that each regi- 
ment shall be composed of quotas 
from the difforent castes; that no one 
caste shall predominate, and, especi- 
ally, that the sucerdotal caste shall 
not have an undue influence.” Ho 
also recommends that, when cti 
cable, regiments‘ should be raised of 
thesweoper caste, und when Christian 
recruits offer themselves, they should 
beombodicd into Christian regiments, 
“ With auch a force at command, Brit- 
ish rule might be said to have struck 
a Ne ape 

@ missionary Dei 

ted to preach to the sopoye he Te 
commends that this be granted, but 
that in no case should it be carried 
on under Government auspices, or by 
Government influence. “Inthat case 
the power of Government would be 

as an engine of af and 
such s, policy woul 
guishabie in principle from the pro- 

ion of religi ty. 
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days-in the various ds ents of 
State. Colonel Ed proposes: 
thatall native holydays bedisallowed; 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr. 
MacLeod object to, as unreasonal 
‘The number should be restricted to 
those days on which Hindus or 
Mahometans are bound to attend the 
ordinances of their respective reli- 
gions; but in this matter “we must 
not forget the maxim of doing by our 
native employes, ‘as we should wish 
others to do by ns under Mahometan 
governments.” Under this healing he 
also observes that the closing of all 
public offices and the suspension of 
all wublic works on the Sabbath, in 
obedience to the standing order of tho 
Supreme Government, are duly cn- 
forced in the Punjab. 

6, Colonel Edwardes thinks that we 
atill adhere too strictly in our civil and 
criminal administration to the Hindu 
and Mahometan Jaws. In this, again, 
tho Chief Commissioner sides with 
Mr. MacLcod, aud differs with Colonch 
Edwardes. To abrogate native codes 
and substitute codes of our own would 
be either impracticable or a grievous 
oppression, utterly alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. "In the native codes 
there aro, howevor, two points in 
which reforin may be introduced— 
namely, polygamy and contracts of 

‘of by parents on behalf of 
infant children. But in this we mnst 
proceed cautiously, and wait till the 
temper of the public mind shall 
change, and a native party arise 
favourable to such reform. ; 

The Chief Commissioner wiacly 
here discerns the place of legislation; a 
little in advance of the national con- 
acienoe, s little beliind the cnlightened 
Christian conscience. 

6 Colonel Edwardes rocommends 
that heathen and Mahometan pro- 
cessions should not be allowed to pa- 
rade in the public strects under #1 

tection of the police. In this the 
thief Commissiouer fully concurs, 
He is even sisposell to go further, and 
to prohibit sltogether religious pro- 
cessions in public. He alao agrees in 
Mishing to interdict dete aan of 
obscene pictures, ant no exemp- 
tion be Hllowed in favour of an idol 


7. ‘The Chief Commissioncr also 

< gress ‘with (Cole Sree that 
prostitutes be not permitted ostenta- 
in end eyen to occu- 
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Maveily mputtng a sept thn as 
in putting a stop aa 
well as the foregoing, simply a3 mea- 
sures of police. 

8. On the Biacelgiet to the sat: 
riage of European soldiers. ia the 
Chief Commissioner thinks is a great 
evil and hardship, which a Christian 
Government is bound at least to relax. 
He believes that men are not better 
soldiers for being unmarried, but that 
the very reverse is the truth; and 
that the women and children (at leaat 
in reasonable numbers), are not any 
impediment to the regiment when on. 
active service, as they are left behind 
in cantonments, The whole matter 
is chiefly one of expense which the 
Government is bound to incur in 80 
portant an object aa the welfare of 
: European soldiery in India. 

9, As to the connexion of the Brit- 
ish Govormment with the opium trade. 
The Chief Commissioner here distin- 
gitixhes between our raising a revenue 
from it and our encouraging the pro- 
dnetion of it by advancing money to 
the Gig and by Retin’ 

ita growth, atoring, carrying, and sale, 
Morally the best course would be to 
sever Government connexion with the 
roduction of opium, and to levy a 
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heavy export duty on the drug similar 
to thet which in the Bombay Presi 
dency is levied on the Malwa opium, 

Tenthly, and lastly, Colonel Ed- 
wardes cites our excise laws as immo- 
ral, and Mr. MacLood concurs with 
him as to tho evil tendency of these 
laws. In this view the Chief Com- 
missioner does not concur; he con- 
siders, on the cont ,, the action of 
Government as beneficial, by farmin; 
out to monopolists the sole right 
manufacturing and selling intoxicat- 
ing drugs and epirite, a limit is placed 
on luction, and 80 on consumption. 
And he hes heard well-informed 
Sikhs say, that there is not a tithe of 
the cenness there to be 
under native rule, when every man 
might set up his own still in his own 
house. 

In conclusion, Sir John Lawrence 
sums up his judgment on these ten 
points in we these:— 

«Ia consideris gach as these 
he would wolsly endeavour to discover 
what isonr Christian duty. Having 
ascertained that according to our erring 
lights and conscience, he would follow 
it. out to the uttermost, undeterred by, 


deed, besn proposed as cxsentlal to bo 
ted ty. ‘@ Christian Government, 
sh would be truly difficult or impos- 
sibleofexecation. But on consid- 
3¢ wil be found that such mea- 
aurea are not enjoined by Christianity, 
‘tbat are contrary to its spirit. Christian 
things done in a Christian will 
never, he is convinced, alienate the hex- 
then.’ About euch thinge there are 
juailties which do not provoke nor ex- 
distrust, nor harden to resistance. 
It js when unchrietian things are done 
im the name of Christianity, or when 
Christian things are done in an unchris- 
tian way, that mischief and danger arc 
occasioned. The difficulty is amid the 
jications—the conflicting 

ations—the fears ani 
terest, which are so apt 
judgment, to discern 
clearly what ia imposed upon us by 
istinn duty and what is not. Having 
discerned this we have but to put it in 
practice, Sir John Lawrence is satisfled 
that within the territories committed to 
his charge, he can carry out these men- 
@ures that are really matters of Christian 
uty on the part of the Government. 
And forther, he believes that such men- 






sures will arouse no danger ; will conci- 
Hiate instead of provoking, and will 
subserve to the ultimate diffusion of the 


truth among the people.” 

Noble sentiments nobly expresseiL 
We have # State paper which Milton 
might have put his hand to if secre- 

of a Christian commonweuith 
in a heathen land It ig unnecessary 
to add that we agree in every one 
of Sir John Lawrence’s proposals ; 
and more than this, we are sure that 
our ascendancy in India will continue 
or decline in proportion as men of 
this stamp preside over her councils, 
and rule her many subject provinces. 
honour only is wanting to the 
stateaman who first checked the tide of 
mutiny, and raised the reinforeements 
‘by which Delhi was taken, and after- 
wards has reviewed the causes of 
that mutiny, and laid down the only 
path of safety in the future. cen 
ever Lord Canning, whose high abili- 
‘ties we are not to recognise, shall 
‘ire from the office of Governor- 
General of India, Sir John erm 
in designated © Yoice 

ini aa the etect man to rule In- 
s ‘Whoever be the minister of the 
Gay, we trust that no private or par- 

connexion will induce hi 


; ‘over the man who has quali- meal 
eq: for the office as no other 
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wish of in 
John ete thie eites Som 
months ago ; and if Downing-street 
cannot, or will not, attend to the 
signs of public sentiment, it cannot 
complain if the public call for strict 
inguiry into its abuse of patronage. 
it was a remarkable sign of the 
decline of Paganism in the Roman 
empire sixteen centuries ago and up- 
wards, when Christians were divided 
into Puritans and Libcrals on the 
subject of connexion and contamina- 
tion with idolatry. The stricter party, 
headed by Tertullian in Carthage, and 
Novatian in Rome, held that the 
church should have no intercourse 
with heathenism—that a Christian 
should not enlist in the army, go to 
the hattles, sup ina heathen’s house, 
attend the heathen schools, or practise 
rhetoric in the forum, if he would 
himself unspotted from the 
world. Those who did theso things 
were the Inpsed, and to readmit thom 
into Christian communion was con- 
sidered a dangerous and unaafe in- 
dulgence. On the other hand, the 
orthodox party looked on euch Puri- 
tanism as itself'a heresy worse almost, 
than the half heathenism it drew 
back from; and so the church of the 
third century, hy her very dissensior 
n these subjects, indicated that, like 
the leaven, it was beginning to work 
on _the dead dough of heathen life, 
and that soon the leaven would lose 
itself in having leavoned the whole 
tum 
The same hopeful augury we ex- 
tract from this correspondence be- 
tween two decided Christian men 
like Colonel Edwardes and Sir John 
Iawrenes, The one we call—usin; 
the word in no censorious sense, an 
far from projudying the question—the 
leader of ¢ Csthari or Purists of 
India, the other the leader of thé 
more Catholic and Liberal opinion, 
‘We make more account of auch a cor- 
respondence than of all the statistics 
Pen Eniesicen 8 in indie, that the inde- 
i and excellent miusionary, 
Mr, Mulleng, can compile. It shows 
ws more than rogisters of Hf 
or numbers of scholars can, thet 
Christianity is hidden and beginning 
te work on the three measures 
_in heathen India. Onses. of 
conscience only arise when two par- 
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ties; long distant, come to; er. 
‘When Christianity was a little sect, 
unknown or everywhere - spoken 


against, all such questions were imma- 
ture and unheard of; but let the 
leaven work, and fermentation be- 
pins One Party lament that tho 
feaven is no longer leaven, and that 
Christians no longer lend » separate 
life in the body corporate, but not of 
it, as the Epistle to Diognetus beau- 
tifully images this earlicst relation of 
Christianity to heathcniam. Another 
party seo in this mixture the sien of 
coming success, and feel that if Chris- 
tians fosc some of their purity, i 
that heathens (to roverse Burke’s 
paradox) may lose all their gronsucss. 

uch contact does not imply contami- 
nation. So, in India, that Christians 
may be soldiers and soldicrs Chris- 
tians—that converts may enjoy their 
property undor the Lex foci Act, and 
though baptized, retain caste, strip- 
ped of its religious meaning, and re- 

luced to a mere civil distinction such 
os peerage or knighthood with us— 
that heathen codes of law be not 
abolished, but modified by Christian 
principle, as Roman law was not de- 
stroyed but purified by the Justinian 
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code—all eee are marks of fatare 
which the enlightened eye 
of ‘Sr John Lawrence discerns more 
clearly than any other man of the 
day. It does not need the cross in 
_ iy to convines — a stateaman 
ristianit Is é conquering 
religion in India. Reaction Tike that 
of Julian, is vain; amalgamation, 
like that of Philip, the Arabian, if 
desired, im ible. Sooner or later 
caste must break up, and heathenism 
yield to the unseen but all-penetrat- 
ing leaven of Christianity. It will 
not be done exclusively by mission- 
aries, though we trust euch 
direct agency will increase year by 
ear in numbers and efficiency. Pub- 
lic magistrates may fluctuate, and the 
policy of = J _ Lawrence be su- 
persedec a icy as persecut 
bs that of ¢ Digcotian; Gat throug 
honour and dishonour, through evil 
report and good report, the good 
work will proceed. It is of God, and 
qa hothige i fered or helped, camiot 
stopped till the great ory is heard, 
“'The kingdoms of India are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ.” 
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CHAPTER XIL. 


‘Wren Gerald gained the street, it 
owas to find it crammed with n dense 
mob, whose wild cries and screams 
filled the air. No sooner was ho per- 
ceived by sumeof the multitude than a 
‘hundred yells saluted him, with shouts 
of-* Down with the aristocrat ; down 
with the tyrant, who insults the 
friend of the people.” It was a mob 
who, in fervour of enthusiasm for 
Mirabeau’s memory, had closed each 
of the theatres in succession, dispers- 
ed all meetings of Public fostivity, 
and even invaded the precincts of 
private houses, to dictate 2 more be- 

ing observance towards the illus- 
triona dead. . Few mon could bear 
such prescription less patiently than 


Fitzgerald. The very thought of be- 
ing 2 ruled ond directed by the “sm 
vaille” was insupportal offensive 
and he drove back those who rude 7 
pressed upon him, and answered. -wiil 
contempt their words of insult and 
out 

“Who is it that insults the majests 
of the people ?” cried one ; aise - 
hear his name,” 

“Itis Loavet”—“It is Plessard”— 
“Itis Lestoog”—“It is that miserable 
Custine,”. uted several together. 

“You are all wrong. Tame 
er, whose name not one of you have 
ever 
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“Tama er, With whose sen- 
timents you wig no concern. Ido 
not obtrude my opinions upon you.” 

What do we care for that,” shout- 
ed a deep voice. “You bave dared 
to offend Fe most sacred sentiments 
of a nation, and to riot in # festive 

je, while we weep over the death- 


of a patriot.” 
“A la Grue! a la Grue !” screamed 
the wild in a yell of passion. 
Pena aie Tue was an immense 


in_ some repairs of the 
Bont” Nowt, and which big atte 
lace at the approach to the ridge. 
i was here that a sort of public tri- 
bunal held its nightly sittings, by the 
light of a gigantic lantern, suspended 
from the crane ; and which, report al- 
leged, had more than once given way 
to avery different pendant. It is 
certain that two men, taken in the act 
robbery, hid been hanged by the 
sentence of this self-constituted tri- 
bunal, which, in open defiunce of the 
authorities, continued to assemble 
there. The ery, “A la Grue! a da 
Gre!” had, therefore, a dreadful 
nificance ; and there was a terri le 
ing in the savage ruur of the mvb, 
wate wl ratified the Proposal. 
him fu wes shall 
be judge aol rately, and be allow- 
ed to 8) in his own de fi be 9 raid: 
several, who believed that their words 
were those of moderation and equity. 
Powerless against the overwhelm- 
ing mass, and too indignant to prof- 
fer one single word of palliation, 
Gerald was hurried along towards the 


wth 
ere was something singularly 
oma 7 ion Measured een of thas that 
vast multi ag, in @ mockery of 
Justice, the they zas maarched along. At first 
ares spoken; but suddenly 
a deep voice if e front rank pope 
‘one of the Sete chants of the 
‘= bchaee lense mass joining in the 
fothing could be ruder than 
the Soret save the ie socents that in- 
toned them; but there was in the 
“very roar and Tesonance a di that 
‘im a sense of force and power. 
'e offer to our reader a rough ver- 
oy of of ae unpolished Rane pl It is 
‘may more ly picture 
hia mind the characters who sang it. 
Gour Royale has a princely Lal, 
a ‘many gorge ere ia nae 
poor pasta of 5 aly ight, 
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“No lawyers have we, in caps and bands 
A complex work to do, 
men with horny bands 
‘Are the judges beneath the @: 
“\Brief ia our shrift, for life ia brief, 
Aa well to me as you, 
Bat we make short work of a rogue and thief 
‘When he stands beneath the Grue. 
“No bribes resort to our humble court, 
‘a Aik is open and plain to view ; 
1d the people’svolce and the people’ ‘achoice 
law beneath the Gro 


“The Grae! the Grue! 
I ween there are but fow 
‘Who have hearts for hope as they neo the 


rope 
‘Come down from the fatal Grue.”’ 


As they sang, a number of voices 
in front of them took up the strain, 
till the crowd seemed to make the 
very air ring with their hoarse chant. 
In this way they reached the, Seine, 
over whose dark and rapid flood the 
fatal Grue seemed to droop sadly. 
Several buudred people were essem- 
bled here, a confused murmur showing 
that they were engage. in conversing 
rather than in that judicial function 
it was their pride to discharge. 

“A rebel ogninst tho majesty of the 
people, and the fame of its greatest 

said a deep vuice, as he 
duncuiced the crime of Fitzgerald, 
and pushed him forward to tho place 
reserved for the accused. While a 
nation humbles itself in sorrow, this 
man chooses the hour for riotous dis- 
sipation and excess, We met him us 
he issued forth from the woman Ro- 
land’s house, so that he cannot deny 
the charge.” 

“Accused, stand forward,” said a 
coarse-looking man, in a mechanic’s 

but whose manner was not 
devoid of a certain dignity. “You 
are here before the French people, 
who will judge you fairly.” 
“ Were I even conscious of a crime, 
I yale deny your nd ba to try me.” 
Young | man, you but injury to 
yourzelf in insulting us,” wasthograve 
rebuke, delivered with acalm decorum, 
which ‘seemed to have its influence 
on Fitzgerald. 

“Who accuses him?” asked the 
i aloud. 

“TP _“and I’—“and T°—“all of 
us,” shouted a number toy 4 Le 
raged by a burst of, “Let 
it; let Lamare speak;” and a: 


pale,very 
man, of E? segapaaroer 
Hgure, came forrard at the call. 
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, With the ease of one thoroughly ac- 
otisbomed toaddress public pain 
and with an eloquence evidently culti- 
vated in very different spheres, the 
young man pronounced a glowing 
negyric on Mirabeau, It was really 

s fine and scarce exaggerated aj = 
ciation of that great man. Haughti 
disclaiming the right of any less ilus- 
trious than Riquetti himself, to sit in 
jue ent upon the excesses of his 
turbulent youth, the orator even 
declared that it was in the passionute 
commotion of such temperaments that 
grand ideas wore fostered, just as 
preternatural fertility is the gift of 
countries where earthquakes and vol- 
canoes have convulsed them. 

“Deplore, if you will,” cried he, “his 
faults, for his own sake; sorrow over 
the terrible necessities of a nature 
whose excitement must be sought for 
even in crime. Mourn over one, whose 
mysterious being demanded for mere 
sustenance the poisoned draughts of 
intemperance; but for yourselves and 
for your own sakes, rejoice that the 
age has given you Gabriel Riquetti 
de Mirabean.” 

“Who is it dares to say such words 
as these,” criod a hoarse, discordant 
voice, as forcing his way through the 
dense mass, ostnall, misshapen fi; 
stood forward. Though ber) 
in his appearance a condition consi- 
derably above those around him, his 
dress was disordered, his cravat awry, 
end his features trembling with recent 
excitement. Ax the stroug light fell 
uponhim, Gerald could mark acounte- 
nance whose features once secn were 
never forgotten. The forehead was 
high, but retreating ; and the eyes so 
sunk within their sockets that thoi 
eolour could not be known, and thei 
only expression a look of wolfish 
ferocity ; to this tao, a haggard check 
and long, lean jaw contributed. All 
these aigns of a hursh and cruel nature 
were greatly heightened by his modeof 
speaking, for his mouth opened wide, 


ing two immense rows of teeth, 

a Gieplay which they who knew him 
well said he was inordinately vain of. 
“Ia it to men and Frenchmen that 
any dares to speak thus?” yelled he, 
ina voice that far overtopped the 












again, ag ascend- 
the sort of bench on which the 
was sented, he waved his hand 


H 


3 
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toenforcesilence. “ Kneel down and 
thank the gods, that ‘your direst ene- 
mny is dead !” 
tho prowl of awild beast san torough 
growl of a: Tan 
the assembly; but such was the cou- 
of the speaker that he waited 
ill it had subsided, and then in ac- 
cents shriller than before, repeated 
the same words. The hum of the 
multitude was now reduced to a mere 
Tourmuring sound, and he went on. 
It was soon evident how inferior the 
polished eloquence of the other must 
prove, before such an audience, to the 
stormy passion of this man’s speech, 
Like the voice of a destroying 
scattering ruin and destruction, he 
Poured out over the memory of Mira. 
u, the flood of hia invective. He 
reproduced the vices of his youth, to 
account for the crimes of his age, and 
saw the treason to hia party explain- 
ed in his falsehood to his friendships. 
There was in his worda, and in all he 
said, the force of a mad mountain tor- 
rent, boundin wildly from crag to crag, 
swocping all before it as it went, an 
zee ever pouring its flood deeper, 
aller, and stronger. From a narra- 
tiveof Riquetti’s early life, withevery 
incident of which he was familiar, 
he turned suddenly to show how suc] 
a man must, in the very nature of his 
being, be an enemy to the poople. A 
noble by birth, an aristocrat in all 
his instincts, he could never have 
frankly lent ‘himself to the cause of 
liberty. It was only a traitor he waa, 
then, within theircamp—he was there 
tolearn their si eth and their weak- 
neas—to delude them by mock con- 
eessions. It was, as he expressed it, 
by the heat of their own passions that 
he walded the fetters for their own 


bs. 

“If you ask who should mourn this 
man, the answer is, his own order; and 
it is they, and they alone, who sorrow 
overthelost leader. Not you,norI, nor 
that youth yonder, whom you pretend 
to arraign; but whom you ehould 
honour with words of praise and en- 
souragement, Isit not braveofhin, in 
this hour of bestard-grief, that he 
should stand forth to Po how 
mean and dastardly yeare! I tell you, 
once more, that he who dares to stem. 
the: false pees of minguided en- 

husiasm, a grander than 
his who storms ‘a breach, My friend- 
ship is hig own from this hour,” and 
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sahe said, he descended from the nation? ‘Are these mean trinksteie 77 
‘Dench, fiung hie arms fawners on a corrupted co! 


Shouts .of “Well done, Marat, 
‘brat P rent the air, and a 


its course. 


tery here, 

man,” said Marat, “Come along wit 

me; there i is ma much to be done yet.” 
-"While Gerald was not sorry to be 
corel & position of difficulty 
and er, he was alav eager to un- 
deceive new ally, and avow that 
hele ae 20 nosympathy with the opinions 
It was no time, 


Precinag for explanations, nor was 


the temper of ie nob to. be lemg: 
trusted. He therefore suffered him- 
sett tobe Jed along by the friends of start] 


who, speedily making way for 
thal gh al ef, ‘issued i into the open streot. 
ither now,” cried one, aloud. 
igs Ta the Bureau—to the Bureau !” 
aaid another. 
“ Be it go,” said Marat. “The Ami 
du Peuple”—so was his journal called. 
—“ must render an Pecount of thia 
night to itareadere. I have addressed 
seven assomblies since eleven o'clock, 
and save that one in the Rue de Gre- 
nelle, all successfully. By the Wray 
who is our friend—what is he called # 
i—a foreign name—all the 
better ; we can turn this incident to 
on account, Are Frenchmen to be 
the path to liberty by s 
stranger, eh, Favart? That's “the 
fe nate for your overture !”” 
* The article in ig written—it is half 
Favart. “It 
better ine impostor is dead : 
the juggler who gathered your liber- 
tiea into a bundle and gave them back 
Sarees bees 
que c’est beau, it phrase,” 
tied two or three ther, 

_ “Iwill not, have it,” anid Marat, 
Fapotene i are not mareas 
for jue image: pen thus 

oO are the men that have consti- 
on themselves the judges of i im- 
mortality} _Who are these, in 
shame and cloaked in ignominy, who 

‘emecme to. dispense glory of a 


bonded ‘voides told howthecurrentof honours: 


these on 

these slaves of the anest tyranny that 
ever defaced a nation’s image, to be 
the guardians at the gate of civic 

“Ah! there it ie It was Marat 
himself spoke there,” said one. 

“That was the clink of the true 
metal,” said Chaptal. 

‘And now, in the wildest vein of 
rhapsody, it continued to 
forth a strange, ggnfused flor of 
savage invective. For the most part 
the language was coarse and ill-chosen, 
and the reasoning faulty, in | in the ex- 
pression, but here and there 
pierce tltrongh a phrase or an image 
80 graphic or so true as actually to 
le and amaze. ae was ee im- 
provisations, caught up and ropro- 
duced by his followers, which consti- 
tuted the leading articles of hia jour- 
nal Too much immersed in the active 
career of his demagogue life to spare 
time for writing, he gave himself the 
habit of this high-flown and exag- 
geruted style, which woro, so to say, 
a mock air of composition, 

Pointing to the immense gm 
of this sort of matter which his j milty 
nal contained, Marat would boast to 
the people of his unceasing labours 
in their cause, his days of hard toi, 
his nights of unbroken exertion. He 
artfully contrasted a life thus spent 
with the luxurious existence of the 
Rampered “rich.” Such were the 

steps of one who journcyed after- 
wards fur in crime—such the initial 
teachings of him who subsequently 
helped “mainly to corrupt a whole 
people. 

A strange impulse of curiosity to 
see something of these men of whom 
he had heard so much, influenced 
Gerald, while he was also in pert 
swayed by the marvellous force of 
that torrent which never ceased to 
flow from Marat’s li Tt was a sort, 
of fascination, not thel less ragare that 
it imparted a sense of 

“T will see this nig! ory adventure 
to the end,” snid he to himeelf, and 
he went along with them. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


A SUPPSR wire Tam “ yRiEWDs OF THE YEOSiE.” 


Sikes i » marvellous similarity be: 
the moral and the physical 
¢ of life, which extends even to 





the modes hich th 
gated. "Wo ‘all of tho tontagion of 


@ fever, Iie we atten hones et ares 





So wi 


suite ; he adopta any creed of th it 
or opinion warm enough to stim 

his imagination.and fix hia ambition. 
How few are they in life who havo 
chosen for themselves their political 
convictions ; what a vast majority is 
it that has adopted the impressions 
that flont around them. 

The sting of an aristocratic insult 
sufficed in one memorable instance to 
tuake a patriot. It was the accidental 
ou of a rabble that once con- 
verted # great popular leader into an 
ultra partisan Toryism. I dare 
not longer continue this theme, of 
which the examples are already crowd- 
ing fast to my memory. 

‘ihe refusal of Lord Castlerengh to 
sit down at dinner with a Jow-born 

est cost his party the loss of the 
ablost popular orator and writer. of 
the doy; and a greater than Lord 
Castlereagh would not suffer the pre- 
sentation of a svarcely less distin- 
guished Partisan of our own time. 

Gerald Fitzgerald supped with Ma- 


rat at the Rue de Moulins; he sat 
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of distinction created, were dizoussed. 
with @ seriousness, mingled with the 
wildest levity. Thatthe road to these 
changes never for 
a moment seemed to check the torrent 
of their speculations. Some amused 
themselves by i ary lists of pro- 

‘iptions, giving the names and titles 
of those they would recommend for 
the honours of the guillotine. 

“ Every thing,” cried Guadet, “every 
thing that itself Duke, nis, 
or Do not inglude the Barons, Henri 

not include the 
for my cook is of that degree, and 
could not spare him,” cried Viennet, 

“Down with the aristocrat” said 
several, “ he stands by his order, even 
im his kitchen.” 

“Nay,” broke in Viennet, “I am 
the first of you all to reduce these 
people to their becoming station.” 

Do not say 80,” asid Gensonné ; 
“the Marquia de ‘Trillac has been a 
gamekoepar on my property this year 


“Your pro] Y said Marat, con- 
tomptneny een ternal estate 
was a vegetable stall in the Marché 
aux Bois ; and your ancestral chateau, 
a room in the Puye Latin, five atories 
ugh. 
i You lived at the same house, in 


down with Fauchct, Etienne, Chap- the cellar, Hy , by your own 
tal, Favart, and the reat—all writers account, it was 1 that descended to 
for the Ami du Peuple—ull hench- ku rou!” 


men of the one great and terrible 


leader. 

Gerald had often taken his in 
the wild excesses of a youthful orgio; 
he had borne a shure in those scenes 
‘whore passion stimulated by debauch 
becomes madness, and where a frantic 
impetuosity usurps the place of all 
reason and judgment ; but it wus new 
to him to witness a scene where theex- 
ceases were those of minds worked up 
by the wildest flights of political am- 
bition, the frantic denunciations sof Do. 
Yjtical adversaries, and the m: 
anticipations of a ful vengeance. 
They talked before him with a free- 
dom which, in that ti was rarely 
heard. They never scrupled to discuss 
all the chances of their and the 
casualties of that even fature 


Ow 
“Tf he talka of TU put 
him in my list,” ail Parone, He 
bile existence is secure is unworthy 
to live.” 

“A grand sentiment that,” said 
another; “let us drink it:” and they 
arose and drained their glasses to the 


“The Duc de Dampi has 
one got him down ?” asked Gundet.” 

“Thave?—“and ’—“andT,” said 
several together. 

“T demand s reprieve for the Duke,” 
pope yo 

‘im antes, and he isa | 
low, “ina ie earted,” a 
iserablo patriot,” said Guadet, 
langhing, “that can place his -perso- 
pal sympathies against the i 
of the Stute.” 

“Parbleu!” cried Laroche, looking 
over his neighbour's arm. .“ Here 
is Gensonné has got. Robespierro’s 
name down ! 


“And why not—I detest. him: 


‘ight when he called him 
lette de bal!” 
list Menard has he 
said Guadet, holding it up, as he 
aloud. “ who have served the 
court, or whose families have, for the 
last three generati ll who em- 
ploy court tailors, , barbers, shoc- 
names can 


m or armourera’ 

“Pray add, all whose 
‘be traced to baptismal registries, or 
are alleged to have been born in wed- 
lock,” said Leacour. “ Let us efface 
the vile aristocracy effectually !” 

“Your sneer is a weak sarcasm, 
said Marat, savagely. ‘“‘ Menard is 
right: it is not man by man, but in 
platoons, that our vengeance must be 
executed.” 

fe I hare. an uncle Sad five cotak 
wi m motives of delicacy, 
have pot denounced. Will any one 
do me the favour to write, the it 
de Rochegarde, and his sons.” 

“T adopt them with pleasure. I 
wanted a count or two among my 


mn. 
“T drink to all patriota,” said Ma- 
rat, draining his gl and turning a 
fall look on Fitzgeral ., 

“T accept the toast,” said Gerald, 


drinking. 
. “And I, too,” cried Louvet, “though 
I do not understand it,” 

“By patriot, I_ mean one who 
adores Lil 7,” said Marat. 

“And hates the tyrant!” cried 


o For the ib d 
“For the liberty to send my enemy 
to the guillotine, I am reudy to fight 
4o-morrow,” said Guadct. 

“ For whom, let me ask, are we to 
take oureelyes en and heade- 
men?” eried a pale, sickly youth, 


Mepand yas 
a Tp ca 





» 


whose voice trembled a3 he spoke. 
“The furious Jace will not thank 
a that you have usurped their 


wanting sronnds ire you. run sora 
their game, they will one turn 
Bey : Brinsot, i ; ‘e ith 
are you there, wit 
your bland notions, stolen from Plato!” 
eried Guadet. “It is pleasant even 
to hear your flute-stop in the wild con- 
ert of our hoarse voices !” 
“ Asto liberty, who can define it 1” 


“Tcan,” cried Lescour. “The right 
J: j8e guillotine one’s neighbour !” 
4 Who ever understood the mean- 
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unheeding him. “Procrustes waa the 
inventor of it !” 

“And for fraternity: what is it— 
who has ever ised it?” 

“Cain is the instance that 
occurs to me,” said ely 

“T drink to America,” said Marat. 
“ May the infant republic live by the 
death of the mother thet bore her !’ 


A wild hurra followed the toast, 
which was weloomed with en- 
A nyEthe bacon of Kberty_we are Tight 

¥ con of li we are li, 
ing here,” continued he, “ will be soon. 
answered from every hill-top and 
mountain throughout Europo—from 
tho snow-peaks of Norway to the 
olive-crowned heights of the Apen- 
nines,— from the bleak cliffs of Beot- 
land to the rocky summits of the 
Carpathians.” 

In a strain bombastic and turgi 
but marked at times by flashes of real 
eloquence, he launched out into one 
of those thapsodien which formed the 
staple of his popular addresses. The 
glorious picture of a peuple free, 

jappy, and prosperous, was 80 min- 
gied with a scene of vengeance and 
Tetribution, that the work of the gul 
lotine was made to seem the chi 
agent of civilization. The social con- 
dition of the nation was described, in 
the state of a man whoso life could 
only be preserved at the cost of a ter- 
ribfeamputation. The operation once 
over the body would recover its func- 
tions ff health nd stability. This 
wus the image daily reprodu 
the public mind grew to cen a 
a truism The noblesse re] ted 
the diseased and rotten limb, whose 
removal was so imperative, and there 
were but too many circum 
which served to favour the compa- 
rison. 

Gerald was of an age when fervour 
and daring exercised a deeper influ- 
ance than calms conviction. The: men 
of warm and glowing impuises, 
siouate words and desperate cchisve- 
ments, are ue to exercise a i 
sway over the young, espe when 
they themselves are, from the acci- 
dent of fortune, in the position of ad- 
yenturers, The language he now 
heard was bold and ite: there 
‘was nothing of subterfuge or concenl- 
ment about it. The men who spoke 
were ready to ledge their lives to 
their we ; they were ever morp 
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willing to fight than There 
was, besides, a splendid assertion of 


self-devotion in their plans ; 
advancement had no place in their 
speculations, All was for France and 

chmen. Nothing for a purty; 
nothi ns see: _ ppirations 
were the highest too ; the li y 
contended for waa to_be ee 
right of every man. Brisrot, beside 
whom Gerald sat, was one well adapt- 
ed to captivate his ithful admire- 
tion. ‘ia long fair hair, his soft bhie 
eyes, an almost girlish gentleness of 
look, contrasting with the intense 
fervour with which he uttered his 
convictions, imy an amount of 
interest to him oe Gorell as not 
slow to appreciate. He spoke, besides, 
with-—what never fails ‘fh its offect —- 
the foroc of anintense conviction, That 
they were to regenerate Frauce ; that 
the nation long enslaved, corrnpted 
and degraded was to be emancipated, 
enlightened, and elevated by tiem, was 
his heartfelt belief. The material ad- 
vant of a great revolution to those 
who should effect it, be would not, stey 
to consider. In his own phrase : “It 
was not toa mere lund flowing with 
milk and honey Moses led the tsrnel- 
ites, but to a lund promised to their 
forefathers, and to be a heritage to 
their children !” 

It is true his companions regarded 
him as a wild and dreamy enthusiast, 
impracticable in his notions, and too 
hopeful of humanity ; but they wisely 
saw how useful such nn olement of 
“optimism” was in flavouring the 
mass of their dangerous doctrines, 
and how the sentiments of such aman 
served to exalt the tone of their opi- 
nious, While the conversation went 
on around the table, the speakers, 
warming with the themes, growing 
each moment more bold and more ani- 
mated, Brissot turned his attentions 
i i id. He not only 
im the men around 
the board, but, in a few light touches, 
characterized their opinions and views. 

‘At the conclusion of s description 
in which he had spoken with the most 
unguarded frankness, Gerald could 
not help asking how it was that he 
could venture to declare ao openly his 
ppinions to a perfect stranger like 


i f. 
Brissot only smiled, but did not an- 


ewer. 
“For, after all,” continued Gerald, 
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“ Yam here in the camp of the enemy! 
I was a Royalist ; I am so still.” 
“ But there are none left, mon cher ; 
the King himself is not one.” 
“Ready to die for the throne”. 
“There is no throne; there is an 
old arm-chair, with the gilding rub- 
bed gray id 





“At all events there was a right to 
defend” —— F 
“The right tovdive has an earlior 
ese than a e Tight, to rule, _ Bie 
ely ; and eeeii at he 
caught theother sattention, helannch- 
ee forth info the favourite: theme of 
is y, the wrongs of the people. 
Unlike the genorality of his frienda, 
Brissot did not dwell on the vices ani 
corruption of the nobles, It was the 
evils of poverty he pictured ; the 
Kopcless condition. of those whose 
misery made them friendless, 

_ ‘If you but know the suffering pa- 
tience of the poor,” said he ; “the 
stubbornness of their devotion to 
those above them in station ; the 
tacit submission with which they ac- 
cept hardship as their birthright, 
you would despair of hwnanity—in- 
finitely more from men’s _Intility 
than from their cruelty! We cannot 
stir them ; we cannot move them,” 
cried he. “‘They are no worse 
than their fathers were,’ that is their 
roply. If the hour come, however, 
that they rise up of themselyes”—— 

Once more did Gerald revert to 
the hardihood of such confessions 
to astranger, when the other broke in, 

“Does the shipwrecked sailor on 
the raft hesitate to stretch out his 
hand to the sinking swimmer beside 
him? Come.home with me from this, 
and let me speak to you. You will 
learn nothing from these men, There 
is Marat again! he has but one note 
on his voice, and it ia to utter the cry 
of blood |” 

While the stormy speaker revelled 
wildly in the chaos of his inco- 
herent thoughts, conjuring up scenes 
of massacre and destruction, the 
others madly applauding him, Briasot 
stole away and beckoned Gerald to 
follow. ae tweak 

t was. ere they separated, 
and aa Gerald gained his chambers he 
tore the white cockade he had long 
teamaret ao souvenir of bia days 

le du Corps, in pieces, and scat- 
tered the fragments fiom bis window 
to the winds. 
42. 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 


ram “DEPOT DE LA PREYECTUAR.”” 


Genatp had Boareely es asleep 
zie 2 dette and Tat, 7 

al 7, up, saw 
the room filled with ith gendarmerie in 
full uniform. A man in plain 
meanwhile approached the bed where 
gra lon if he were called 


refugee too 
who was the subeticute of th 
reur du Roi. “This is the er to 
arrest you, Monsieur,” said he. 

“On what charge, may I ask?” 
anid Gerald, indolent: ly. 

“Tt is a grave one,” said the other, 
in a solema voice, while he pointed 
40 certain words in the warrant. 

Gerald started Ey he read them, 
gad, wi with a amile of scornful mean- 


isi it ; alleged that I poisoned the 
Count de Mirabeau ?” i 
“You are imolnded amongst those 


suspected of 
“ And waa he ‘ claoned, then?” 
of the surgeons who 
the body is not con- 
are, however, sutti- 

cient. grounds for investigation and 
inquiry. You will, see, sir, that I 
havo told you as much as t may— 
perhapa more than I ought.” 

alone in his charnbor that he 


have 3 cana ined 


his preparations with becoming 
‘The order committed him to St. Pe- 
Ingio, 8 a Prison then reeerved for those 


great crimes the 
aes as such a ge was, 

fe ‘eit in the of an unjust accu 
sation ® ous energy 
that he not i, for many 2 
previous day. In the midst of one’s 
self-accusings and misgivings, an ill- 
founded tion brings @ certain 
sense of relict: if this be ¢ the extent 


of my culpability, I may be proud of 

may epudat—inclich mstofoctory oe pee 
meat to address to one’s own peso § 

Be would have felt more comfort, it 

oe reflection, if he did not 

that it was a frequent arti- 

day to nocuse men of crimes 


never afterwards heard of ; and what 
beegrf gee than to dispose of 
, without family or 


tion of that Prison, that 
conducted to the “ ’ Depot de la Pre- 
fecture”—a horrible den, into which 
‘murderers malofactors, itical offen- 
eves were indiscriminately 
ic until time offered the oppor- 
tunity to sift and divide them, It 
was a long hall, supported on two 
ranges, of stone pillars, with preoden 
on either side, and a 
called “the street ” be 
tween them. Four narrow windows, 
close to the roof, admitted a scanty 
light into this dre abyss, where 
upwards of of eighty prisoners were al- 
Heanligg wn a sort of under- 
stant amongst themselves—for no 
other ‘Ggection oxisted-—the prisoners 
had divided themselves into three 
distinct classes, each of which main- 
tained itself apart from the others. 
Such as had comnmitted held offences 
or ware accused of them, held the first 
rank, and exercised & a specion of gene- 
ral sway over all. Theplace occupied 
them wi called “Le Nid ;” re 
emsclves were styled the 
of Passage.” The political criminals 
gathered ine corner named “1’Opi- 


speed. nion ;” the rest, a large majority, were 


mown as “Les Ames 

Gerald had but crossed the thresh- 
old of this darksome dungeon when 
the door closed behind him, leaving 
him almost in total obscurity. The 
heavy breathing of a number of people 
asleep, and the low mutterings of 
others suddenly awakened, showed 
eae the pl - was crowded, si a 
though as yet he 
nothing Not vot aisaehe 

be nee bs he occupie 6 Wai 


cern this contemplation Jon; 
cre apepen es awoke co and cd bohal him, 
te the Prevot to to be anal Gerald 


er, moving slowly up. 


1 ord 
the narrow “strest” to the end of the: 
hall, where sat or rather lay-an old’. 


in 
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many whe whose imprisonment dated up- 
years 


back, He was 
bated Bad, "ead and © crippled by 
age and rh 
helpless ; cad yeh wae thom his 
voice was loud, Full, and ci 
and ita tones resounded throughout 
the length and breadth of the prison. 
After o brief routine addresa, inform- 
odin new arrival that for for the due 
a innisteation of shat disesplina whieh 
sil gocioties of men demanded, he 
ledge obedience to the laws of 
ae place, and after duly promising 
the: ¢ same, and swearing it by placin, 
of straw upon his hood. 
‘Gerald was told to be scated while he 
waa interrogated. 

“Not know where you were born,” 
said the Prevot, “and yet you call 
yourself noble! Be it so; and now 
your charge—whut is it?” 

“They accuse me of having poi- 
soned Mirabeau.’ 

“ And would that becalled a crime?” 
ald Q¥sinnt whom, I would liko to 

whom, I wor 0 
know, could that be an offence,” said 
another. “Not against the King, ou 
whom he had deserted, nor against 
the people whom he betrayed.” 

“Silence !-—silouce in the court !” 
said the Prevot ; then, addressing 
Gorald, he went on :—* With what 
object ati did you kill him ?” 

id not poison him—TI am inno- 
cent iS oad Geral: 

“So are we all,” said the Prevot, 
devoutly —“ spotless as the snowdrift. 
‘Who was ahe that persuaded you to 
act 1—tell us her name.” 

“ There was no uct, and could have 
been no suggester,” 

“Young man,” said the Prevot, 
solemnly, “ we ‘know of but one capi- 
tal crime here—that is concealment. 
Be frank, therefore, and fearless.” 

“TY cannot be sure, if I had done 
this crime, that I would have con- 
feased it here, ‘but as I have not, or 
ever imagined it, 1 epent & to you once 
more, I know n 

‘With an acuteness ‘porfoctly -won- 
derful at his age, aud with an intel- 
lect that ret much of at former 
subtlety—for the Prevot had been 
we first ho first lawyer at the Lyons bar—he 
fo th Tenn Dent to display 

6 accusation. y 
his own powers of crear duaininabon, 
snd that the youth's casvert 
:-‘maparted an interest to his story, he 
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ged the nasty considerably. 
Ror wis Gersld thdisposod to spank 


for was Geral 
about imal 31t was a 
lief out of the 9 Greary isolation 
in which be passed hia days. 

To one point the old man would, 
however, continue to recur without 
success: whether some womanly in- 
fluence had not swayed him—whether 
his heart had not touched, and 
some secret Spring. 0 of love had Jove had given 
the impulse to 
still a 

ae ‘No man,” said the Prevot, “ever 
lived as you allege. He who reads 
Jean Jacques lives like 
he who pores over Diderot acts the 
A Te gh of thi a h, 

ough of this,” cried a rougl 
rude voice. “In he ane or not ¢” 

It was a “Bird of Passage” that 
spoke, impatient for the moment 
when a new-comer should pay his 
entrance feo. 

“He ia not of you, be assured of 
present his pace aha be “YOpiston* 
present his " tion.” 

By chance —amere chance—a death 

on the day before bad left a vacant 
berth in that section, and thither 
Gerald was now with due solemnity 
conducted. 

If his present associates were the 
“est of the bad” around him, they 
were still far from being to. his’ taste, 
They were tho lowest emiasaries of 
every party— pe agents souplored fo for 

8 of espionage an 
tion. They affected a gort of fidelity 
to the cause they served while sober, 
ae once filled. with rine avo 
their utter indifference to pany, ‘> 
as they svowel § = they took, 4 
from each in turn. Many, it is 
had moved in the better classes, 
society, were well-mannered and edu- 


but even through these there 
ran nthe same vein a 
tone of utter distrust, cy scepticiam 


as to all good here or 
One or two of these remembered to 


him as a re- 
panty; non in the garb of 
mone him, and 


Pry kind of hsegh 
Hom all. The Prove, 
him, and would talk with 
hours long; and to the old man 
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self'the companionship secmed a boon. 
He now learned for tho first time a 
true account of the great changes 
“without,” as he called the world, 
and hi (with an approach to accu- 
racy the condition in which France 
then stood. . 

‘The sense of indignation at a grount- 
less charge, the cruelty of an impri- 
gonment upon mere suspicion, hud 
long ceased to weigh upon Fitzgerald, 
and a dreamy apathy, the true letharey 
of the prison, stule over him, ie 
half sleeping on bis hard bed, to sit 
crouched down, gazing listlessly at 
the small patch of sky seen through 
the window, to spell over the names 
scratched by furmer prisoners on the 
plaster, to count for the thousandth 
time the fissures in the damp walls— 
these filled his days. His nights were 
drearier still, tormented with distress- 
ing dreams, to be dispelled only by 
the gloom of awaking m a dungeon. 

At intervals of a week or two, 
orders would come for this or that 
prisoner to be delivered to the care 
of the Marshal of the Temple—uone 
knew for what, though all surinixed 
the worst, since not one was seen to 
return; and so time sped on, month 
after month, death and removal doing 
their work, till at last Gerald was the 
oldest detonu in the section of “l’Opi- 
nion.” 

The fatnous vacuity of his mind was 
much that though he heard the voices 
eround him, and even tried at timesto 
follow what they aaid, he could cal- 
lect nothing of it: sometimes the 
sounds would simply seem to weary 
and fatigue him—they acted as some 
deep monotonous noise might have 
done ona tired brain; sometimes they 
‘would cause the mostintenseirritation, 
exciting him to a sense of anger, he 
could with ditticulty control; and at 
others again, they would overcome him 
wo thoroughly with sorrow, that he 
would weep for hours. How time 
passed, what he had himself been in 

former years, where and how and 
with whom he lived, only recurred to 
him in bork fitfal passages, like the 
scenes some movin TATA, 
present for a moment ‘and then lost t6 
view. He would fancy, too, thathe had 


many and Be] ite existences, 
Ry deaths; and then marvel to 
jBimself in which of these states he 


‘was st that moment. 
“is wild talk; his absurd answers 
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when estioned ; the incoherent 
things would say, stamped him 


stmongst his fellow-prisoners, as one 
t of reason; nor was there, to all 
seeming, much injustice in the sus- 
picion. Ifthe chance mention of some 
name he once knew would start and 
arouse him, his very observations 
would appear those of a wandering 
intellect. Since he seemed to have 
Deen acquainted with persons the 
most opposite and incongruous, and 
it even became a jest—a sortof prison. 
“ylaisanterie”—to ask him whether 
he was uot intimate with this man 
or that, mentioning persons the least 
likely for him ever to have met 4 

“Phere goes another of your friends 
Maitre,” said one to him: “they havo 
guillotined Brissot this morning: you 
suroly knew him, he edited the Droit 
du Peuple.” 

“Yes, I knew him. Poor Brissot !”" 
said Gerald, with a sigh, 

“What washe like, Maitre: was he 
short, and thick, with a beard like 
mine ! 

i “No, he was fair and gentle look- 
ing. 

“Parbleu ! that was a good guess: 
60 he was.” 

“ And kind-hearted as he looked,” 
muttered Gerald, 

“He died with Guadet, Gensunné, 
Louvet,and four other Maratists. You 
have seen most of thom, I’m sure?” 

“Yes. Guadet and Gensonné, I re- 
member; I forget Louvet. Had hea 
scar on his temple ?”” 

“That he had; it was. aanbre cut 
in a duel,” cried one, who added in a 
whisper, “he’s not the mad fool you 
take him for,” 

“You used to be Gabriel Riquetti 
intimeapast ?” asked another, gravely. 

“ No—that is-—not1; but—Iforget 
how it was—we were—T’ll romem! 
it by-and-by.” 

“Why, you told me a few days 

you were Mirabeau.”” 

“No, no,” said another, “he said 
he was ieri—I was present.” 

“Mirabeau’s hair was long and 
wiry. It was notsoft like mine,” said 
Gerald. “ When he shook it back, he 
used to say, ‘Tl show them the 
boar’s head.” 

“Yea. He’s right, that was a fa- 
vourite saying of Mira! beau’s,” whis- 


“ And they ‘are all gone now,” said 
Gerald, with a deep sigh. ‘ 
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* Ay, Maitre, “man of them. 
All the Girondins; all the friends of 
liberty; all the kind spirits who loved 
ten as their brothers; and the Guil- 
Jotine better than the men.” 

“And Vergniaud and Fonfréde, 
you surely knew them?” 

Gerald shook his head. 

“It was your friond Robespierre 
sent them to the knife.” 

Gerald started, and tried to under- 
stand what was said. 

“Ask him about La Gabrielle,” 
whis d another. 

“What of La Gabrielle? sle was 

Marietta,” cried Gerald, wildly. 

“She inight have been. 'e only 
kuew her as she figured before our 
own cyes, In November last she was 
the Goddess of Reason.” 

“No, no; I deny it,” cricd another, 
La Gabrielle had fled from France 

efore. 

“She was the ‘Goddess of Reason,’ 
I Tepeats suid the other. “She that 
used to blush scarlet wheu they led 
her out, after the ycone, to receive the 
plaudits of the audience, stood shanic- 
less before the mob, on the steps of 
the Pantheon !” 

“And I tell yon her name was 
Maillard ; it was easy cnongh to mis- 
take her for La Gabrielle, for she had 
the sume Jong, waving, light-brown 

wir.” 

“Marietta’s hair was blackasnight,” 
touttered Gerald ; “her complexion, 
tuo, waa the deep olive of the far 
south, and of her own peculiar rcs. 
7 ought to know,” added he, aloud ; 
‘we wandered many a pleasant mile 
together, throngh the valleys ef the 


Apennines.” : 
‘he glance of compassionate pity 
they turned upon him, skowed how 


they read these remembrances of the 


it. 

PeWhich of you has dared to speak 
ill of her?” cried he suddenly, a a 
gleam of intelligence shot through 

ia reverie. “Was it youl—-or you? 
—or you?” 

“ Far be it from me,” said Courtcl, 
@ young debauchée of the Jacubin 
pay ; “Ladmire her much. She has 
limbs for # statuary to match; and 
though fis poor picture gives but a 
sorry idea of such perfections, it is 
not, all unlike !” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a coarse 
print of the “ Goddess of Reason,” as 
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she stood unveiled, almost unclad, be- 
fore the populace. 

Gerald caught but one glance at the 
ribald portrait, and then with a spring 
he acized and tore it into atoma, The 
action seemed to arouse in him all the 
dormant ‘ion of his nature ; for 
in an instant he clutched Courtel by 
the throat, and tried to strangle him. 
Tt was not without « severe struggle 
that he was reseuod by the othe 
and Qerald thrown back, bruised anc 
eaten, on his bed! 

From this unlucky hour forth, 
Gerald's comrades held thempelves 
all aloof from him, He was no long- 
er in their cyes the poor and harn- 
less olject they had believed, but a 
wild and dangerous maniac. His life 
heuceforth wasone unbroken solitude ; 
not a word of kinduess or sympathy 
wot his car, The little fragments of 
cheering tidings others interchanged, 
none share with him, and he sunk into 
a state of almost sleep. Nor was it a 
small privilege to sleep, while millions 
around hin were keeping their orgic of 
blood. When thecries ot thedying and 
the shouts of vengeance were mingled 
in one long, loud strain, and the mono- 
tonouy stroke of the guillotiue never 
ceased its beat. Sleep was, indeed, a 
boon, when the wakeful ear and eye 
had nought but sounds and sights of 
horror before them. What a blessing, 
nut to watch the street us it trembled 
benenth the fatal car, growuning under 
its crowd of victims. ‘To see them, 
with drooped heads and hanging 
arins, swaying as the rude planks 
shook them, not lifting un eye upon 
that cruel mob, whose ribald cries as- 
sailed them, and who had words of 
welcome but for Aim who followed on. 
alow, red-coloured cart, File, stern, 
and stili--the headsman. The thirsty 
earth was so drunk with 
that, in the words of one of the 
Convention, it was said, “We shall 
suon fear to drink the water of tho 
wells, lest it be mixed with the blood 
of our brothers !” 

Out of this deep slumber, in which 
no measure of time was kept, a loud 
and deafening shock aro him. It 
was the force of the mob, who had 
broken in the prison d and pro- 
claimed liberty to the captives, - 
bespierre had ilotined that. 
morning ; the “Terror” was over, and 
all Paris, in a frenzy of delight, awoke 
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ite terrible vision of blood, 
and dared to breathe with freedom. 
‘The burst of joy that broke forth was 
ie the nine cry of delight uttered 

& reprieved criminal 

Few in thst vast D maltitade had 1 not 
moresympathy wit at joy r 
ald Fitegerald’ Of the prisonens 
‘was not except hi who had not 
either home or friends to welcome him. 
Many were met as they issued forth, 
and ped in the arms of loving ro- 
latives. Mothera and wives, sisters 
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eee to the io ata, 
o their father’s 

and words. of love and blessing were 
heard on every ride. 

sickly ie pet ne by 
i out! it o1 
himself, with his head down ? whi 
pered a happy girl, at hor brother's 


le. 

carelentys "1 scarcely think be knows 
; “I scarcel e knows: 

whither he is poing” 


CHAPTER XV. 


TUR PERE MASGONT IM HIS CELL. 


Ler us now return to Romo. The 
Pere Massoni aat alone in his small 
study; a single lamp, covered with a 
ahade, stood beside throwing its 
light only on his thin, attenuated 
dressed in the long robe of 
bl serge, and buttoned to the very 
feet. One wasted, blue-veined hand 
rested on his knee, the other was in 
the breast of hisrobe. It was a wild 
and stormy night without: long, 
swooping dashes of rain came from 
time to time egainst the windows, 
with blasts of strong wind borne 
over the wide expanse of the Cam- 
pans. Tho bine lightning, too, flashed 
hrough the half-darkened room, 
while the thunder rolled unceasingly 
amid the stupendous ruins of old 
Rome. For a long time had the Pere 
pat thus motionless, = to 9 ail soot: 
‘ing, in expectancy. me books ant 
an map lay on the table beside 
him, but he never turned to them, but 
remained in this selfeame attitude ; 
only changing when he bent lis head 
gy 
Ree wit ib. t e aTORe, 
ing into a small octagonal tower 
opened from the corner of his 
chamber, closed the door behind him. 
For a eecond or two he stood in per- 
fect darkness, but suddenly a wide 
Sash of Lightning lit up the whole air, 
See and lle, while if dopictod 
jiles an: while if i 
every detail of rie eines tower agua 
ivan! ol 18 
Sop weiem cues 
em 1S 
aa he did a0.. He now seated himself 
by the ing his 


hoad over his face. The storm in- 


s 


F 


creased as the night went on. Many 
an ancient pillar rocked to its base— 
roany a stern old ruin shook, as in dis- 
tinct blasta, like the re of cannon, 
the wind hurled all its force upon 
them. In the same fitful gusta the 
tain dashed down, seething across the 


wide plain, where it hissed with a 
sound like a breaking sea borne away 
on the wild blast. ‘The sound of the 


bells through the city was not heard : 
all except St. Peter’s were dissipated 
and lost, The great bell of the mighty 
dome, however, rose prout above 
the crash of elements, and strock 
three, and as the Pere counted the 
strokes, be sighed drearily. For the 
last hour the lightning had been Jess 
and less frequent ; and instead of that 
wide-spreading scene of open Cam- 
pagna, dotted with villages, and tra- 
versed by ronds, suddenly flashing 
upon him with a clearness more 
anarked than at noon-day, all was 
now wrapt in an impenetrable dark- 
ness, only broken at rare intervals, 
and by weak and uncertain gleams, 

thrvugh thenleen rh i if 

e gloom ; why, in ev. 

of the gale, does he'bend his ear to lis- 
ten ; and why, in the lightning flashes, 
are his eyes ever turned to the wind- 
ing-road that tends to ‘iterbot cao 
him, surely, no ties dred, noaffec- 
tiona of the heart are the motives 
which hold him thusepell-bound—nor 
wife, _ child, cae his for whose 
coming he watches thus sagerly. 
‘What can it be, then, that has gery: 
ened this feverish anxi within 
him, that with every swell of the 
storm he starts and listens with more 


intense ens a 
“He will not come to-night,” mut- 
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tered he at length to himself; “he 
Fillnctoome to-night and to-morrow, 
it will be too late. 
leave this for Gasta, and ere they re- 
turn it may be weeks, ay, months. 
So is it ever: we strive, and plot, and 
plan; and yet it is a mere question of 
seconds whether the mine explode at 
the right instant. The delay is inex- 
licable,” said he, after a pause. 
“They left Siena on Sunday last; 
and, even granting that they must 
travel slowly, they should have becn 
hero yesterday inorning. | What mis- 
fortune is this? I teft the Cardinal 
last night, at length—and after how 
much labour—persuaded and con- 
vinced. He agreed to all and every 
thing. Had thoyouth arrived to-night, 
therefore, his iminence must have 
pledged himself to the enterprise ; 
indeed he rarely changes his min 
under two days!’ He paused fora 
while, and then in a voice of deeper 
emotion, said: “If we needed to be 
taught how small is all our wisdom— 
how poor, and weak, and powerless we 
‘re—we can read the lesson in the 
fact. that minutes decide destinies, 
while whole lives of watching cannot 
control the amallest event!" A bril- 
liant flash of lightning at this instant 
illuminated the entire plain, showing 
overy object in the wide expanse for 
mes e Pree atarted, m sad loaned. 
eagerly wu: © window, eB 
fixed on Viterbo road. Another 
minute, ay, a second more, had been 
mough to aequre him if he had seen 
it 5 already it was dark again, 
and the dense thunder-clouds seemed 
te Geacend 10 she va epee ss the 
low growling sounds died sway 
the Srecented somewhat thinner, and 
now the Pere could make out faintly 
twinkling light that flickered throug! 
the gloom, ing and disappear- 
ing at inter as the ground rose or 
3 he quis ised it for a 
lamp, with a ferventl; 
entreaty to heaven, that it 
might the herald of those he 
watched for, he closed the window 
and returned to his study. 

If the law that condemns the priest 
to life of isolation and estrange- 
ment from all human affections 
nevere a. itileas, there is what 
many Ww. @ proud compensa- 
tion ip the immensity of that ambi- 
tion offered to: men thus separated 
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‘ednesday they egotism 


from their fellows, Soaring above 
the cares and anxieties, whose very 
renders them little, these 
men fix their contemplation upon the 
great events of the world, and, ina 
spirit that embraces ages yet unborn, 
uninfluenced by the emotions that 
sway others, untouched ty the yearn- 
ings that control them, they alone of 
mankind can address tl lves 
to the objects of their ambition with- 
out gel interests, The aggrandize- 
ment of the Church, the spread and 
pre-emin ence of the Catholic faith, 
ee a wih Ae _ pentarles 1 
ony the greatest int A AD 
the most devoted hearts of her fol- 
lowers. Amongst these were 
of more eminence, in point of station, 
than Massoni; many more learned, 
many more eloquent, many whose in- 
fluence extended farther and wider, 
but not one who threw more steadfast 
devotion into the cause, nor who was 
readier to peril all—even to life itself 
~-in ite support. He had been for 
years employed by the Papal Govern- 
ment as a secret agent at the different 
courts of Europe. He had been in 
Spain, in Austria, in France, and the 
Low Countries; ho had travelled 
through England, and d nearly @ 
year ee id. vi n weraedt in cae 
lern. an aint 
ed with the various forus of Batopean 
Bovernment, he was one whose opi- 
nion had a great weight upon every 
question of political bearing. Far too 
crafty to employ this knowledge in 
self-advancement, where, at the very 
utmost, it might have led to some in- 
ferior ‘ity at _home, or some small 
“ Nunciate” al he devoted him- 
self to the service of the Cardinal 
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tainments, but that was all; “he had 
seen him, too, and spoken with him 
occasio} 7 

As for the Pere, the name of his 
Eminence never passed his lips, ex- 
cept in company with those of other 
cardinals. Tn fret, he knew. fow great 
people; their ways and habits little 
suited ie Humble mode of life, and 

e hever frequents e grand rece 
tions of the princes of the ‘Obureb, 
nor showed himself at their salons. 
Such, in brief, was the Jesuit Father, 
who ‘now walked up and down the 
little study, in.a state of feverish im- 
patience it was rarcly his lot to suffer. 
‘At last the heavy roll of a carriage 
resounded in the court beneath, the 
elank of descending steps was heard, 
and soon after the sounds of ap- 
proaching feet along the corridor. 

ae they one it Carrol 1 
cried the Pere, ing wide the door 
of his charober. 

“Yes, most reverend rector,” said 
a full, rich voice ; and a short, Fosy- 
entered, and oeoquiousl Kissed Bas” 
ent and ol jously 
soni’s extended hand. 

“What an anxious time you have 


Seeriy. talavg you brought his 
Have you za 
Is he With you ? 


“Yes; he is in the carriage below 
at this moment, but so wearied and 
exhausted that it were better you 
should not see him to-night.” 

Masson paused to reflect, and after 
@ moment said— 

“We have no timo, not cven an 
hour, to throw away, Carrol; the 
sooner I see this youth the Letter pre- 

shall I be to speak of him to 

‘ig Eminence. A few words to wel- 
come him wi enough for me, 
Yea, let him come ; it is fur the best.” 

Oarrol left the room, aud, after 
some delay, was heard returning, his 


alow si being accompanied by the 
wearied foot-fulls of one who walked 
with difficulty. Massoni threw the 


door wide, and as the light streamed 
out -he almost started at the figure 
Woking as th sraeer appeared, the 
88 stranger a) 

reoamblance to Charles Edward waa 
positively startling. The same lus- 
frous gleam of the de 
the same refinement o’ 
eame.elmost woman, 
jpresgion in the ‘mouth 


blue eyes ; 
brow ; the 
softness of ex- 


7 and stronger 
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than all these, the mode in which he 
carried his head somewhat back, and 
with the chin slightly elevated, were 
all marks of the Prince, 

Massoni welcomed bim with 2 cour- 
teous and respectful tone, and con- 
ducted to a seat. 

“This is a meeting I have long and 
ardently desired, sir,” said the 
in the voice of one to whom the arts o! 
the courtier were not unknown; 
“nor am I the only one here who 
hing eherehed aie wah kar 

faiut smile, ious, hal 

ised, acknowledged jis speech, 
and Carrol watched with a painful 
anxiety even this mark of recognition. 

“The Chevalioris fatigued to-night, 
reverend father,” auid he; “his en 
yours to fulfil our wishes have cost 
him much exhaustion and weariness. 
‘Wo have journeyed day and night 
from Geneva.” 

“ In this ardour he has only given us 
a deeper pledge of his high deservings. 
May I offor you some rofreshment, 
sir?’ said he, hastily, struck by the 
weak pallor of the young man’s eoun- 


tenance. 

A gentle gesture of refusal declined 

ne Shall Tab to 

show you ur room, 
then?” said the Pore, rising and open- 
ing a door into @ small chamber ad- 
joming; “‘myservant will attend you.” 

“No,” suid the youth, faintly, “let 
us proceed with our journey ; T will 
not rest till I reach e.”” 

“But you are at Rome, sit; we are 
at our journey’s end,” said Carrol 

The young man heard the words 
without emotion—the same ud smalle 
upon his lips. 

“He must have rest and care,” 
whispered Massoni to Carrol; and 
then, fuming to the youth, he took 
him by the hand and led him away. 

Having consigned himto the care of 
a faithful servant, the Pere re-entered, 
theroora hts face flushed, and his dark 
eyes flashing. 

“ What miserable deception isthis?” 
cried he. “Is this the daring, head- 
long spirit I have been hearing of ; 
are these the parts to confront an 


ise of peril ?” 
ome ofa 


“He is dying,” broke in the Pere 


passionately.’ 
“Confess, at least, he is a Stuart, 
in every line and lineament.” 
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“Ay, Oarrol, even to the word 
panes written in capitals on his 
Ww.” 


aa you see him —- fever 
and long suftering; he rose from a 
sick bed to undertake this wearisome 
journey.” 

“Better had he kept his bod till 
death roleased him, t tell you it is 
not of such stuff as this adventurers 
aremade. His very appearance would 
dash men with discouragement.” 

“Bethink you what he has gone 
through, Pere; the sighta and scenes 
of horror that have met his eyes— 
the daily carnage amidst which he 
lived—hinnself, twice rescued from 
the scaffold, by what seems like a 
miracle—his days aud nights of suffer- 
jng in friendlesa misery too. om 
ber, also, how little of hope there was 
to cheer him through all this, If 
ever there was one forlorn and des- 
titute, it was he.” . 

“T think not of Aim, but of the 
eause he should have served,” said 
the Pere; “and once morc I say, this 
youth ig unequal to ‘the event.” His 

father had faults enough to havo 
wrecked a dozen enterprises: he was 
rash, reckless, and unstable ; but his 
rashness took the form of cournee, 
and his very ficklencss had a false 
air of versatility. Men regarded it 
ag an element of resoureca ; but 
this sickly boy only recalls in his 
features every weakness of hia race. 
‘What can we do with him?” 

“Men have fought valiantly for 
royalties that_otfered lees to their 
regard,” said Carrol. 

“Ay, Carrol, when the throne is 
fixed, men will rally to maintain it, 
even though he who wears the crown 
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the simple-minded hishop became the 
craftiest of cardinale. , elevation 
will now and then work such mi- 


raclea; but it is because they are 
miracles we are not to calculate on 
their recurrence.” 

*T would not say that this is not 
the case to hope for a similar trane- 
formation. They who knew Fite- 

rald in his better, stronger days, 

ibe him as one capable of the 
most daring exploits, full of heroism 
and of a boundless ambition, fed by 
some mysterious sentiment that whie- 
pers within him that he was destined 
for high achiovement, These are in- 
spirations that usually only die with 
ourselves.” 

“When I look at him,” said the 
Pere, sadly, “I distrust them all.” 

“You are not wont to be #0 easily 
discouraged.” 

“Easily diacouraged—cnsily dis- 
couraged! it is a strange reproach 
to bring against mo,” said the Pere, 
with a calm collectedness; “nor is 
that the character all Rome would give 
me. But why am [ steadfast of 
purpose and firm of plan} Because, 
ere I engage in an onterprise, I weigh 
well the means of success, canvass 
all its agencies. The smallest stream 
that ever dashed down a mountain 
has strength in the impulse of ite 
course, while if it meandered through 
a plain it had been a rivulet. This 
is a lesson we may reap profit from.” 

Carrol did not answer, snd Mas- 
soni, covering his fuce with his 
seemed lost in deep thought; at last 
he said— 

“ What was your pretext to induce 
him to come back here?” 
nee tidings of his family and 


be little worthy of their reverence; kind 


but when the question is to re-estab- 
lish a fallen dynasty—to replave_ onc 
branch by. another, the anaes a be- 
comes of immense im ce ; per- 
“sonal qualities assume then all the 
proportion of claims, and men calen- 
te on the future by the promises of 
the it. Teli me frankly what 
coal you sugar for a cause of which 
thia youth was to be the champion?” 
Oarrol did not break silence for 
some time; at length he said— 
“You told mé oncs, and I have 
never forgotten it, a remarkable story 
of Monsignore Saffi, the Bishop of 
Volterra”-—— 


“Did you intimate to him that 
they ere et rank and | era as 
e8, e very highest.” 
“How did the news affect him ?” 
“It was hard at first to convince 
him that they could be true. He had, 
besides, been so often tricked and de- 
ceived by false intelligence, and made 
the sport of eraftier heads, that it was 
difficult to win -his lenes; nor 
did I succeed until I told him certain 
facts about his early life, whose cor- 
rectness he acknowl ‘ 
“T had imagined him most unlike 
ines ‘ana she might hat 
a ter might have re- 
ibled this.” 


“T know what you allude to—how seml 


“Still that very resemblance is of 
great value.” . 

“What signifies that a thing 
look like gold, when at the first tou 
of the chemist’s test it blackens and 
betrays iteelf.” 

“He may be more of a Stuart even 
thaa he looks, Tris too rash to judge 
of him as we see him now.” 


A Funeral crossing a Stream. 


Des. 


” resumed he, more rapidly, 
“his a inenog need not eee him yet. 
Enongh when I say that the fatigues 
of the road have brought on some 
fever, and that he is confined to bed. 
Within a week, or even lesa, I shall 
be able to pronounce if we may em- 
ploy him, Ihave no mind to hear 
your news to-night; this disappoint- 


of real 
my 


“Be it a0,” aaid the Pere, with asort 
tion ; “ but if I have nok fost 
in reading temperament i 

youth is not to our purpose. ves all 


ment has unmanned me ; but to-mor- 
row, Carrol, to-morrow the day will 
be all our and I all myself. 
And so good night, and good rest.” 


A FUNERAL CROSSING A BTREAM. 
* When thou walkest through the waters, I will be with theo.” 


Ow the hill a little cottage chamber, 

‘With a coffin upon the bed— 

In the glen, a wild stream in the Autumn, 

Rushing o’er the stones with angry tread. 

The old woman, at last, lias heard the music of Heaven 

*Neath the white curtain in the silent room, 

Has heard the music of Heaven come rolling grandly,— 

Come rolling frandly through the gartain'd gloom. 

The old man has seen that smile of wonderful beauty 

Fix on the face so fair, when pain is o’er,— 

‘That smile of wonderful beauty, as if the spirit 

Had found the Some One it was waiting for. 

Now o’er the Death-sheet, old thy snowy hair be bow'd, 

And put thy white lips down a little unto the white white shroud ; 

And mutter something for » moment, as low as low may be, 

Of births, and deaths, and marriages, and what she was to thee— 

And psy that the broken links of your forty years and seven 

May into a silver chain in the depths of yonder Heaven, 
t shall wind you round and round, 

Ensainted and encrown'd 

$So long as they fling their diadems 

‘Where the ut Thrice Holies 

So long ae the inusic of harps ie ro! i 

Across tho sea of 

Then, go out and weep, old man } 


fore ; 
‘And you hear the plu of the waters 
In the glen, the echo and the roar. 


the lane the bearers are passing, and solemnly 
Strikes on their ear the bell with many & pause; 
‘And that sweot singer of central Autumn, the robin— 
~The robin ehakes his red breast o’er the haws. 
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‘The boarers pause one moment—then like a mystic dream 
The funeral train sweeps blackly o’er the hoarse and whiten’d stream ; 
on they in silence to where the little bel) 
Ie tolling ea A Chruruk betow, _ @ spirit invisible, 
on they wulk among the limes, 
And sweet eternal chimes 
Of texts that are sweeter than anthems 
In any cathedral chanted, 
Go rolling along the deepest recesses 
of hearts sorrow-haunted, 
And the old man findeth peace ! 


And as the robin eang up in the tree, 
The ransom’d spirit sings on for ever— 
Only a music of deeper meaning,— 
Only a musio of purer rejoicing : 
The music they sing, who once have been sinful,— 
The music they sing, who once have known sorrow ; 
But who now are both sinless, and tearless for ever | 
And so the coffin cross’d the wators,— 
So the spirit crossed the waves of death,— 
So it crossed the cold and gloomy water 
‘With everlasting arma around it— 
The everlasting arms of Christ. 
And as the text from the Apocalypse 
Fell sweeter than anthems among the limes, 
So the things that the soul of the rausow’d 
Hath now to sing and to aay, 
Fell sweet on the ears of the bless’d. 
Go home, old man, from the lime tree walk 
And step back again o’er the driving flood, 
And on in allence along the lane 
‘Where the robin sings in the rubied haws ; 
And ait down again m the lonely room— 
‘They will lead forth another funeral soon, 
Down the lane, and over the stream, 
And on to the grave in the lime tree walk ; 
And is this a thing to weep for? 
W. ALEXANDER. 


REOEKNT CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE 


Waar are our Universities doing? 
The question has been asked both m 
and out of Parliament of late years. 
In Parliament the answer has come 
“in the shape of a University Commis- 
sion. On the whole, the three ancient 
Universities, Oxf Cambri: 

Dublin, have stood the ordeal well ; 
the visitation of coll in the nine- 
“has dia no. 

like those which the visitation of 
monsateries in the sixteenth 
brought tolight. Lord John 

in appoini 


have reason to ‘tulate those 
three ancient and religions seats of 
learning, on their honourable acquit- 
tal before a Pasliamentary Commis- 
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Hepiece proclaim its interest in these 
sabjects ; and it has accordingly re- 
ted, from time to time, what has 
doing in Dublin. In'the pages 
of this Magazine, the state of “Recent 
Oxford Literature’* has been review- 
ed by one of her sons. As in the 
Parliamen: Commission, Oxford 
men repo on Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge men on Cambridge, so in our 
commission of literature it is but 
Tight and fair that one of her own 
sona should report on the proficiency 
of Oambridge. We shall uot err if 
we endeavour to combine the same 
piety to a Mater, rth ie oo 
impartiality to the public, which dis- 
tinguished the water of “Recent 

ford Literature,” 
“Exompla odepol faciam ego in te.” 


Inthomiddle of Trumpington-strect, 
Combridge, stands the Pitt Press, a 
tasteless, costly pile, in the style called 
Gothic, in the days when Gothic 
architecture was among the lost 
arts, The amount of business done 
in this establishment is strangely dis- 
proportioned to its imposing front and 

ious offices, Insome little alley in 
the city where you are stifled with the 
hot smell of steam and ink, and stum- 
ble up dark and winding wooden 
stairs, the real brain-work of England 
is seething into type. Cambridge may 
set up a Bpacious steam-press cstab- 
lishment, in memory of her old mono- 
oly of printing; but the work of 
Fadtish dathorshi’p is not set up here. 
Even her own sons desert her, and 
the Pitt Press, with ite Gothic front, 
might be mistaken for some “shan. 
castle” or “college to let,” but for the 
Bibles and prayer books it still prints, 
“cum privilegio,” and some occa- 
sional Classic or Father, edited ae 
permissu superiorum,” the syndica 
of the University Presa. 

Let no stranger then g of the 
intellect of Cambridge by the list of 
works issued from the University 
Press. To measure the amount of 
brain-work in Cambridge, we must 
lock elsewhere. The Pitt stands 
to the intellect of Cambridge as the 
She os of genius of hicday’ haughty 

men ius of hia day, 
‘end aloof. fhe heaven-bors mine 
was without human sympathies ; he 


(Dee. 
lived and died B gent solitary in 
erowd. The Pitt Press bears more 
than his name; it has his spirit also. 
Ita ics have a heaven-born mo- 
ly of Bibles and prayer-boo 
and take into favour an occasional 
Father or Classic; but the world of 
mind moves on without them, and 
Cambridge men do as the reat of the 
world do, repair to London to print 
and publish. So completely have 
these two privileged and costly print 
ing presses, at Oxford and Cambrid 
failed to represent the intellect 
Oxford and Cambridge, that univer- 
sity men were scattered up and down 
England in search of publishers, as 
the Israclites were in search of straw. 
In the “Curiosities of Liternture,” 
there isa chapter on authors whu have , 
ruined their publishers. Mr. Disraeli, / 
in his new edition of this museum 
of oddities, should add a chapter on 
publishers’ who have ruined. their 
authors; and Oxford and Cambridge 
would furnish some choice examples. 
The waut of a spirited. publisher 
had long been felt in Cambridge, 
When Socrates arose in Athens, he 
modestly professed the rexon pauevrien. 
Ho was not a teacher, but a midwife 
of minds, He helped to deliver the 
youth of Athens of thoughts that 
travailed with speech, and which, 
without his friendly offices, would 
have been an untimely birth. A 
spirited publisher to do in Cambridge 
what Socrates professed to do mm 
Athens, had long been a desideratum. 
The late Arch leacon | Hare, » 80 the 
Tumour goos, prevailed on two young 
Scotchinen to settle im_Cambrid, 
about ten years ago. Tho etfect of 
the establishment of the Messrs. 
Macmillan thore has beon very mark- 
ed. Cambridge has grown prolific in 
authors, Theirkind offices have done 
for many 6 Cambridge brain, what 
Socrates did for the youths of Athens. 
“Tam not,” said the sage son of a 
sage fernme, “at ali wise, and I have 
no discovery the offspring of my own 
mind ; but those who associate with 
me at first appear, some of them, ex~ 
coedingly ignorant, 5 but all, aa ourinti- 
macy advances, to whom the gods 
it that privilege, make-a wonder- 
proficiency, as is evident both to 
themselves and others; and this is 
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clear, thet they make this proficiency 
without learning anything of me, 
from their own Tesources Ending x 

coming possessed of many things.” 

The Todern comment on this So- 
cratic argument, ia Messra. Macmil- 
lan’s advertisements of forthcoming 
Publications, often extending down 2 

‘ull column of the Zimes. To their 
spirit and enterprise we owe the publi- 
cation of many volumes that will not 
be forgotten for a generation or two, 
at least. Much of Archer Butler's 

oathumous fame haa been owing to 
is having a Cambridge imprimatur, 
and the stamp of Cambridge scholar- 
ship, put on his sermous and lectures, 

Qubequid a noster eria, the term of 
Roman enliatment, haa been gonerous- 
ly applied to the writings of our Dub- 
Jin profossor and Trish country rector. 
Professor Reichel, of Belfast, nother 
distinguished alumnus of our Lrish Al- 
ma ‘Mater, has sent out a volume of 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, under 
Messrs, Macmillan’s auspices ; and if 
Irish talent canuot find a market at 
home—of which, with all our patriot- 
iam, we confess we are not sanguin 
‘wo cannot suggest better than to entist 
an Trish brigade of letters for foreign 
service under a Cambridge publisher. 
Like the O’Donnells and MacMahons 
in France and Spain, our soldiers of 
fortune carry their talent for letters 
ag well as for arms to a better market 
when they crosa the water. 

To write on Receut Cambridge 
Literature without reviewing some re- 
cent work of our Causbridge levia- 
than, Dr, Whewell, would imply that 
the primacy in the world of Cam- 
bridge letters was vacant, | Muy the 
day far distant when that well- 
‘won primacy is void. To Dr. Whe- 
well, then, of living Cambridge au- 
thors, we yicld the first place. Mota- 
physician, moralist, mathematician, 

emechanist, and cosmogoniat {if fame 
be no liar in attributing to him the au- 
thorship of the“ Plurality of Worlds” 
his active mind has made a sweep 
all subjects into his great drag-net of 
learning, and drawn them together, 
good and bad, to land) Whether it 
is within human attainment to make 
any commensurate use of such various 
branches of learning, is another and 
a difficult question to answer ; but 
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ture is ‘ing of such prodigies, 
Sve may safely adsnire them on thia 


and side of idolatry. 


Dr. Whewell’s contributions to 
mental acience have been reviewed 
inanartielein this Magazine last year.* 
‘We agree ao entirely with the writer, 
in hia estimate of Dr. Whewell as 5 
moralist, that we only refer to it, and 
pass on to that branch of study in 
which the Master of Trinity is “facile 
princeps, as the Historian of the In- 

tuutive Beiences, the Philosopher of 
Scientific Idcas, and the Interpreter 
of the‘ Novum Organon Renovatum.” 

Dr. Whewell’s other writings, ex- 
cellent as they are, all bearing evident 
traces of a fresh und original mind, 
are more or less wapeyya work, 
the way. The work to which he has 
given his strength has been the task 
of reuniting Idealism and the Induct- 
ive Method 

The disciples of Bacon have gener- 
ally studicd physics in the wake of 
their master, and mentul science in 
the wake of Locke and his French 
interpreters, There has thus grown 
up a connexion between the two, 
which has seemed more intimate than 
it necd be. Bacon taught, we all 
know, the method of iment: 5 
it was but a step further to say that 
all our knowledge was the result of 
experience; and to write, as Locke 
ana ish of the origin of our 
ideas, derived from sensation, and a 
faculty called reflection, which comes 
iu awk ly in his aystem asa kind 
of afterthought, und which his French 
followers, with more consistency, at 
once expunged. Ever since, the school 
of Bacon, in physics, and the achool 
of Locke, in metaphysics, have stood 
sido by side, and the method of the 
one lent some of its rmimenchable: 
credit to the method of the other. 
M. Comte, in France, and Mr. Mill, in 
England, have seized on and held 
this important position, The induct- 
ive method has been thrown up asa 
breastwork, to cover the otherwise 
untenable position of mental empirio- 
ism. That our ideas are transformed 
sensations is go revolting to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, that it ean 
only be introduced under. cover of 
Bacon’a great name and the inductive 
method. The steps are as follows :-— 





* Dublin University Magazine, May, 1887. 


eve 


Our of the world without 
us seems to be little more a 
transfc sensation ; we see, touch, 
taste, handle, and thus come to a judg. 
ment, crery Step of which is 
py eo thos, a mene 
ve to a 
the whole of our knowledge, and to 
extend to the world within this in- 
ference from our knowledge of the 
world without, and the reat is easy. 
Right and wrong, true and 
beauty and discord, are facts of ex: 
perience, just as much as red and 
een, tall and short, aweet and sour. 
Fite anderstanding,’ that judges by 
the ae is confoxded aa the 
reason, that jus 1y laws of its own; 
and thus iam ‘establishes itaelt 
on the credit of the inductive method. 
i Lockeian origin of our 
et oe 
supremacy n'a _met wi 
pial Solences; and no doubt in- 
icious and reactionary idealists, 
Von Schle; Count Joseph de 


not only in mor: in 
ire el a and a) a ean 
Bazon, Newton, and Boyle, in their 
i inst French 


stating, with great 
the two Tay be combined. the 
historian of the inductive scieuces, 

loyalty to Bacon’s method is deep 
and. sincere, while, at the same time, 
he underprops the inductive method 
with certain supports from the axioms 
of thought, or necessary truths, which 
Bacon, ite first explorer, was not carc- 
enough to give it, In cutting in- 
@ salt mine, the miner is careful 
‘bring his ‘ies in on him, 


EF 


Such is the use of 
the study of nature, 
arches of our under- 
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basket other 
hand, who believes that the mind can 
work only by laws of its own, who 
believes that there must be an idea 
at work in the mind of the discoverer 
before the discovery is mada, and 
who scouts those experiments soli- 
tary, upon which Bacon wasted so 
much Precious time—time lost, as if 
Sir Christopher Wren had left his 
model-room to take as a hod- 
man amid the rubbish of old St. 
Paul’s—an idealist such as Dr. Whe- 
well, is the truest ex i and in- 
terpreter of the ern inductive 
method. 


The question between Dr. Whewell 
and Mr. Mill is the question whether 
thought #1 ita things or things sug- 
gest thought We not pretend 
that either of these two alternatives 
can be rigorously true, but one of them 
—they cannot both be equally true— 
must approximate more to the truth 
than the other. Shall we, then, say 
with Dr, Whewell that thought sug- 
gests things, or with Mr. Mill that 
things suggest thought? Let us teat 
it by the case of the two greatest liv- 
ing examples of success in the purauit 
of the inductive method, Profesaors 
Owenand Faraday. Both of these emi- 
vent inen have wade more sut 
experiments or guessesat truth intheir 


several de} enta than other 
men of their age. Now will it be 
said that it was by the “eye with- 


out” or the “eye within” that Owen 
discovered the dinornis of New Zea- 
land by the test of a bone so like a 
mutton bone that Owen had difficult; 
to persuade his friends that it 

not sinoked at the London Tavern a 
few days before. Or, again, is Fara- 
day only a little more keen-sighted— 
“wide-awake,” a Yankee would aay 
——in detecting and distinguishing 
magnetics and diamagnetica, and tor- 
turing nature into confeasing her last” 
secret that slectricity ia a property, a 
force sround uli molecules, and that 
heat, chemical decomposition, and 
magnetism, are only states of matter 
acted on by a universal law of atoma 
and forces, 


seiences, has thought suggested thingy 
or have thi ted th q 
Sela ne pet owes 
anind that put the phenomena toge-. 


1858] 


ther by 
Phenomena which, meeting by a for- 
iit concurrence ot sims, fous id 
on a experiment ie mind to 
observe ay D arighra omnia lan- 
contradic e latter supposi- 
font There are discoveries, it is 
true, which come upon us by acci- 
dent, as it is said the manufacture of 
glass was di by the vitreous 
sppearance of some sand and kelp by 
the sea-shore, In such cases, things 
may suggest thought, but with inven- 
tions, properly, so called, thought sug- 
geste things. The scholastic dispute, 
‘whether, when a horse is led to water 
by a halter, the man leads the horse, 
or the horse leads the man, is the case 
in question between Dr. Whewell and 
Mr. Mill _ If the horse leads the man, 
then Mr. Mill is right; but, if com- 
mon sense givesit that the man leads 
tho horee, then Dr. Whewell is right 
—it is the mind which invents, by 
using in the disco: of truth certain 
laws or axioms of thought: and the 
more clearly and strongly these laws 
of thought are understood, the more 
certain the of truth, the greater 
the range of discovery. 
We have to thank Dr, Whewell for 
@ new and cheaper edition of his 
“History of the Inductive Sciences,”* 
and for a recaat of his “ Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences,” divid 
into two parts, the first of which has 
just been published in two volumes, 
uniform with the above, under the 
title of “The History of Scientific 
Tdeas.”t 
The foregoing remarks have placed 
the reader in a position to understand 
Dr, Whewell’s division of his subject 
into a two-fold history: first, a his- 
tory of the discoveries themselves ; 
secondly, a history of the scientific 
ideas, by realizing which, first, those 
discoveries were afterwards made. 
Dr. Whewell enumerates what he calls 
the fundamental antitheses of philo- 
sophy. First, the antithesis between 
thought and things He illustrates 
this antithesis by the case of the 
heavenly bodies, and the orbits they 
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in, A man kept in a dark 
world would know nothing of the 


case, The 
two are thus distinguishable ideas, 
although in our sequiaition of know- 
ledge, they are must be insepa- 
table; we cannot venture to prefer one 
over the other, The next fundamen- 
tal antithesis is that between neces- 
sary and experiential truths: the one 
are certain and intuitive, the other 
derived and contingent. Deduction 
and induction, theories and facts, re- 
flection and sensation, subjective and 
objective, matter.and form, are the 


remaining categories or fundament 
antithenes of thought by which Dr. 
‘Whewell attempts to ify induc- 
tivo science. e cannot do more 
than give the spirit of the book, Ex- 
tracts and the table of contents the 
reader may get on consulting the ori- 
ginal. But we can only commend 
“The History of Scientific Ideas” as 
the most characteristic and enduring 
of Dr. Whewell’s many writings. In 
the domain of pure physica, or even 
of pure inetaphysica, be is surpassed 
by men like Faraday, on the one 
hand, or the Jate Sir William Hamil- 
ton, on the other; but he planta his 
foot astride both: and here, it must 
be acknowledged, his step is that of 
a giant. His application of the great _ 
laws of thought—the ideas of Eine, 
space, number—of cause and effect, 
motion, force, matter—the “ Hist 
of the Inductive Sciences”—is 
novel and forcible. The idealism of 
the positive sciences and mechanical 
arts is little suspected by the ordinary 
yun of their admirera, The staple 
lecturers, for instance, of mechanics’* 
institutes—the popular exponents of 
Bacon, with Lord Macaulay at their 
head, all congratulate science that 
it is delivered from the tyranny of 
ides, and Shae we are ia amatier cf 
3 Whereas, as reader of 
Dr. Whewell’s volumes will soon dis- 


* History of tha Inductive Sciences. By William Whewell, p.v., Master of Tri- 


nity College, Cambridge. 
Wivarkes ead Bons 


The Third Edition, with Additions, London: Joba 


+ History of Scientific Ideas, By William Whewell, p.»., being the Firet Part of 
the ‘* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” The Third Edi in two vols. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 


or 


cover, a mental act is necessary to 
make every act of perception possible. 
pig cn a 
Py d 
Sed eint pace 


‘Thus the mind is at once active and 
passive; at once, and the same time, 
itisa iting and augyested ; though, 
as Dr, Whewell remarks, most men 
suppose the mind is passive rather 
than active in acquiring knowledge 
of the external world. 

The following criticism on Locke 
will not only explain Dr. Whewell’s 
porition, but place in a clear light 

fore the reader what is meant by 
acientific ideas :— 


“There ia a great difference between 
Locke's account of sensation and reftce. 
tion, and our view of sensation and ideas. 
He ia speaking of the origin of our know- 
ledge; we of its nature and composition. 
He is content to say that ull the know- 
ledge, which we do not receive directly 
by reneation. we obtain by reflex acts 

the mind which make up his reftec- 
tion. But we hold that there is no sen- 
sation without an act of the mind, and 
that the mind's activity is not onl; 
reflexly exerted upon itself, but di- 
reytly upon objects, so as to perceive in 
them connexions and relations which 
are not sensations. He is content to put 
together under the name of refiection, 
everything in our knowledge which is 
not seneation, We are to attempt to 
analyze all that is not sensation—not 
only to say it consists of ideas, but to 
point out what those ideas are; and to 
show the mode in which each of them 
enters intoour knowledge. His pt 
‘was to prove that there are no i 
except the reflex acts uf the mind; our 

endeavour will be to show that the acte 
of the mind, both direct and reflex, are 
governed by certain lawa which may be 
conveniently termed ideas. Locke's use 
of the ‘word ides, is, as the render will 
“perceive, different from ours, He uses 
the word, as he says, which serves best 
to etand for whatsvever is the object of 
the understanding, when a man thinks. 
It might be shown that this separation of 
the mind itself from the ideal objects 
about which it is employed in thinking, 
may lead to very erroneous results. But 
it may wnffice to obsarre, that we use the 
word dese in the siner already ox. 
lained, ress that clement supplied 
By the naind Teelf, which must be com- 
swith sensation in order to pro- 
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duce knowledge. For our ikcas are not 
objects of thought, but rather laws of 
it. Ides are not synonymous 
with notions; they are principles which 
give to our notions whatever they con- 
tain of truth.” 
, Dr. Whewell thus carries the war 
into the enemy’s country. Theschoo! 
of mind-in-matter had asserted that 
thought was only a tranaformed sensa- 
tion. Dr. Whewellrctaliatesby show- 
ing that sensation is rather transform- 
edthought, The sensualists exclaimed 
“Nil in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu.” He transposes the truth, and 
flings it hack as “Nil in sense quod 
non prius in intellect.” 

We cannot estimate too highly 
Dr. Whewell’s services in setting 
physical and metaphysical truths at 
one together. A master in both 

provinces of thought, he hag wisely 
hea the balance between the two, 
and shown that all our knowledge is 
inade upof thought suggesting things, 
and things eugyesting thought; and 
that to rend these two asunder is to 
destroy the perfect and even balance 
of our nature between mind and mat- 
ter. We look with anyiety for the 
remaining part of the philosophy of 
the inductive scieuces—-the “ Novuin 
Organon Renovatum.” When this 
is completed, the Master of Trinity 
will have laid down a chart of human 
progress between Bacon’s days and 
our own. It will be a task of no 
ordinary interest to compare the anti- 
cipations of the one with the record- 
ed resulta of the other, 

From Whewell to Bacon—from the 
“Novum Organon Renovatum” to ita 
great original—ie a at over two 
centuries aud a half of ‘lane. But we’ 
need not leave the great quadrangle 
of Trinity—its ancient gateways—its 
fountain and grass plote—its royal 
founders, looking at each other from 
their stone niches across the great 
court. Wehave noreagon tothink that 
thescene, as we look at it to-day, differs 
very considerably from that which 

cis Bacon looked on two hundred 
end eighty pons ago, when aa a youth 
of sixteen he was a commoner in the 
wniversity, and under the tuition of 
Dr. Whitgift, the Master of Trinity. 
‘The “Editio Princeps”* of Bacon, has 









=: @ Fhe Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord 
Maenccli of 


and Edited by James Spedding, Robert 
dpe. Lone 


ae of England. 
‘Setter Hilla, and Dougins Denon Heath, all of Trinity College, Cambri 


don: Longmans an 
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at length seen the Hight ; and, “as in 
private duty beat throe “Trini 
men have combined to raise this 
dmonument to the test name that 
Trinity ever enrolled on her books. 

¢ history and plan of this edition, 
ia this :~—it is to be issued in 
divisions ; 1st. The Philosophical and 
Literary Works ; 2nd. The Profes- 
sional; 3rd, The Occasional. This tri- 
partite division of Bacon’s works was 
Mado upwards of ten ycars ago; aud 
the triumvirate Mr. Spedding, Mr. 
Ellis, and Mr, Heat: had set to work, 
when unfortunately Mr. Eilis’ health 
failod, he was obliged to abandon 
his share of the undertaking to Mr. 
Spedding. Five volumes have already 
appearedt,* which together complete 
the first division, ‘or Philosophical 
Works. The sixth volume, which is 
to commence the Profexsiounl Works, 
is ready iu the press, no that this 
greatedition of Bacon gives promise of 

apeedy and prosperous coupletion 

N that printer, publisher, und edi- 

tor could do for Bacon, have been done 
in this edition. The price, cighteen 
shilli per volune, is the only 
objection wo have to it. It is a hard 
use when enterprising publishers aud 
learned editora get up works like these 
“yegardless of expense.” The only 
uuregurded intercst is that of the 
poor student. As we take down these 
crisp octevos, glittering to the eye 
like tho forbidden frnit of knowledge, 
we feol that a probibitive price has 
been put on these volumes, only to 
enhance our temptation. 


“Oh! too convincing dangerously dear,” 


_ We exclaim as we shut the volumes 
in despair at the price. ; 
The general fuce_to the Philo- 
sophic ‘orka, by Mr. Ellis, isa model 
‘@ preface; it says neither too much 
nor too little. It triea an editor's 
mettle to give a succinct account of 
the method which Bacon himself had 











®The sixth volume, and first of the Literary Works. 
we go to press, It contains the History of Henry VT! 
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not elaborated, and which lie before 
us the on ped non ofa 

not . 

ta t features of the Ba- 
od are, absulute certainty 
mechanical mode of procedure. 
With to absolute certainty, 
Baeun’s induction differed from the 
ordinary induction per enumerationem 
simplicem iu this, that when this con- 
ion by simple enumeration is at 
best precarious, and may be overturn~ 
ed by one instance to the contrary, 
the new method by rejecting nega- 
tive instanecs has already account 
for all the facts, and therefore can 
draw a general conclusion. Absolute 
certainty ie thus one of the marks of 
true induction. 

Another is, thatit renders all men 
omually capable, or nearly so, of mak- 
ing discoveries; and this is Ulustrated 
by the difficnlty of describing a circle 
Liber manu, Whereas every oue can 
do it with a pair of compasses. Bacon 
forgot, we think, what Mr, Rarey has 
so uaively told his horse-breaking 
friends, that he can train a horse but 
he cannot give his owner braina, The 
difference botween Rarey and tho lont 
who kicks some of his own stupidity 
and vice into the horse he rides, ts the 
difference between Bacon aud his 
anechanical followers. We will back 
Foraday describing a circle around 
some clectrical puzzle, lilera manu, 
against the best compasses of an in- 
ferior mind—one leg is botter than 
two crutches, 

Thut the idea is before the fact, 
never seems to have occurred to 
Baoon, In the first place, the ob- 
servations would never have been 
made, except under the guidance of 
nome preconceived ides. this the 
primary idea or anticipatio nature, 
must succced some h; esig—ant- 
mi jactus liber, a the achoolmen de- 
fined it—and out of this anticipation 
and hypothesis, guided and governed 








has just been published as 
3 the Character of Julius 


Gmasar, and other Historical Bragmenta, somo published for the firet time; the 
Eesays, with an appendix, containing notices of the early editfons, as well as some 


curigus speciuens of eres 1B cI 
with a Lean and English version 
gad notes to the History of 
volume. Mr. Spedding pleads 
prog Feputation as a gre 


reign of 
heen eopied by alf succeeding hi 
‘YoOL, LIl,—-NO. COCA, 


to The volume closes 


‘the De Sapientia Veterum. The introduction 

‘VH. are the most. remarkable features in the 
hard, and we think #1 

at historian, He has shown that this 

‘VIL. is the beat and moat reliable picture of the man, and hes 


> to 
‘sccount af 
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by no doubt, we come to a 
which is still only an 
{dea : for what are the lawa of nature 
‘but ‘our ideas about the course of 
according es they 
d's ideas of the 
same, - Baeon’s shortcoming, from 
Jeaving _ of view _ use of ideas 
im our discovery of facta, is 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Ellis. a 
more competent editor could not be 
found; for to call no man master is 
the only stay for the mind ready to 
sink into hero worship and system 
worship. There is no slavery 80 ab- 
ject os that of the disciple to some 
Philosophical chief, No student, then, 
should tuke up Bacon without read- 
ing Whewell's “History of Scientific 
Ideas.” The one ia tho just comple- 
ment of the other. We consider it 
‘a hay augury for Cambridge that, 
in the home where the -groat father 
of empiricism was trained, another, 
second only to him, has arisen to 
anodify these tendencies. The world 
may not be as ready to acknowledge 
that Whewell’s ideal ix the neces- 
counterpart of Bacon’s induction; 
but—mayne eat veritas, 

A little Look, entitled tho “Ditticul- 
ties of Belief,”* by the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Rawson Birks, was published twoyears 
ago by Manmillan, and attracted the 
attention of some readers, “few and 
fit.” Had it been proclaimed with 

at pomp of words, a2 new 
icee, or Vindication of the Ways of 
God to Men ;” or preavhed from the 
University pulpit, by the Christian 
advocate; or ushered into type as 
“Knight that enteroth after bernid’s praise,” 


as the “Restoration of Belief” 
‘wag under an imposing shadow of 
the anonymous; much more would 
have been thought and written on it 
we believe, was the case. Still, 
88 & treatise on the origin of evil can 
hardly be out of date in two Eben 
and as we have not seen it ch 
by Mr. Mudie, on his list of stale 
povela and cast reviews, we will ven- 
‘ture to remnind our readers of it. 
‘Those who know Mr. Birks will 
feel that the book is a reflection of 
the man.- The ex-Fellow of Trinity 
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has drank: d into. the spirit of 
Newton; we understand him 
Hilo said canting pebbles ingo the 

pel int 
ocean of an infinite —the ex- 
istence of evil under the government 
of the All-goo 

‘The outline of Mr. Birks’ argument 
is briefly as followe:—The existence 
of moral evil is the dark shadow 
which dims our view of the Divine 
perfections. having climbed 
the mountain top to greet the risin, 
sun, finils itself wray in a chil 
mist. The shadow of evil has falien 
around it, and shrouds God from 
view. Reason, thus beclouded, can 
only explain the existence of evil on 
one ae yt 8, aBone atenee God 
is all-mighty, but not all-good ; or 
allszood, bul not all-inighty. 

Christian theism cannot, of course, 
give up cither His power or goodness, 
and 80 is oblized to invent some mid- 
dlc theory of the existence of evil, 
consistent with the divine omnipo- 
tence. The solution generally given 
ia that God permits the evil that 


he could cortainly prevent, His 
omnipotence could et have hinder. 
ed the first entrance of evil, or could 


banish it this instant by an act of 
sovereign will; but thore are wise 
Teasons why evil has been permitted 
ond is allowed to continue, “A groat- 
er d is hereby to be secured in the 
and the various attributes of the 
Creator ate to be more signally dis- 
played in the severity of His justice 
the riches of His grace.” 

But this account of the permission 
of evil is only ® sceming saving of 
the divine omnipotence, and that at 
the e expenie of his precious attributes 
of wisdom and goodness. To do evil 
that good may come, is forbidden to 
men. Shall we attribute to God 
what we dare not allow in men? Is 
it not a reflection both on the good- 
nose and justice of God to use evil in 
order to draw out and develop more 
foot If with men the means must 

good as well as the end, much 
more 80 with God. 

The words of a judicious commen- 
tator, “God could doubtiess convert 
and save all men and all devila, but 


+L The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the Creation and the Fell. 
’ Re’ Birks, Rector of. 
ine eon ais or of Helecil, Horta, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
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he has wise reasons for not doing it,” 
express the lar notions with re- 
ard to the divine sovereignty. Mr. 
ks’ secount of the same difficulty 


ig very different, and, we think, far 
more satisfactory. 
“If the mind of man,” he says, “was 
tia in knowledge, no conception it 
forme could ever involve contradictory 
elements. Dut this is not really the 
case. An ignorant und erring fancy 
may associate many things in words 
which are quite incompatible. The 
tor our ignorance, the wider must be 
the sphere of these illusions, It is true 
‘thatin these cases the mind cannot form 
4 clear and full conception. This isthe 
reason why the real imcongruity remains 
concealed. J3ut it is plain that such im- 
possibilities may be accuunted possible, 
and may pass current for awhile in the 
forum of luman speculations. The 
child, who has just Ioarned the meaning 
of an angle oF a triangle, may think it 
possible and easy to constract # threo- 
sided fignre, whose angles shall be great- 
er or leas than two rigit anglca; or to 
vary the dimensions ot a right-nngled 
triangle, so that the ryuare on ita bhypu- 
thonuse shall exceed those on its sides by 
# definite quantity. So, too, the novice 
in dynumice may conceive auch motions 
‘tw be impressed on a system of atoms by 
their niutual action “alone, that ticir 
contre of gravity may revolve in wcircle, 
Tho geometer knows that these prob- 
Actos are impossible in their own nature. 
"They «lo not come within tho province 
of omnipotence to exvcute, but of om- 
niscience to discern their internal con- 
tradiction, Thousands of similar ox- 
amplos may be drawn from the range of 
pure science, to prove that many things 
are really contradictory an 
in which the oyo of igroran 
no contradiction whatever.” 


Mr. Birks, having thus set bounds, 
not to God’s omnipotence, but te our 
loose notions of what omnipotence 
may effect, proceeds to show that the 
God who cannot lie, with whom is no 
variableness or shadow of turning, 
tannot upset or reverse his own laws, 
or aot ob matter, by spiritual, or on 
spirit by material laws. 

“The Almighty himself can act upon 
hie crestures qnly in conformity with 
the nature of the being he has himeelf 
Fetneyorted by Hig simghty ‘at from 
tran y mighty 
place to place with the speed of Ii 
ing, but cannot be by 
‘Srquinonse allured by promises, or terxi- 


warnings. On the other band, 
erations epicite mux be open to every 
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heart; but they cannot be the subject of 
merely mechanical impuleea, like un- 
conecious matter, and must be acted 
vpon, so far as we can cotuprehend, 
evon by their Creator himeelf, in strict 
agreement with their essential lawe of 
spiritual being. Repentance, the deep- 
est work of grace, is not 4 physical but 
amoral change. Of such an effect no 
physical force whatever is an adequate 
cause, and it can result only from the 





moral sunsion of warnings and pro- 
anises, and fears, acting with con- 
joint powerful energy upon the 





will, and subduing it into captivity to 
the will of God. ated 


Whence, then, the origin of evil, 
ince it is neither produced nor per- 
mitted by God? How was it 
produced, and how afterwards pro- 
pagated 4 

Mr. Birky’ account of metaphysical 
evil is very much tho same ax that of 
Leibuitz. “In this chapter, we have 
no advance on the celebrated argu- 
mentofthe“Theodicee.” The creature 
is “made aulject to vanity ;” it lies 
that is midway betwoen being and 
non-being ; it is finite, and therefore 
limit ‘Ali evil is on the side of 
nou-heing ; there is a dark sido to 
every bright ohjoct—wherever there 
is sunshine there isshado. “ Even the 
seed represents the essential dua- 
lity of the universo. It. strikes root 
downward into nnconscions matter, 
but it also strives upward into the 
light and air of heaven, where it de- 
velops the nobler part of its being.” 
As with plants, so with animals—in 
everything finite there is defect. AUL 
things strive upward, say some—all 
things tend downwards, say others: 
it comes ty the same thing, whether 
we run up the seale or run down it. 
Fire, mist, mucus, monad, museel, 
monkey, man—there is defect in all 
of these in relation to the one above 
it. It is because it falls short of the 
class above it that metaphysicians are 

to say it inclines to evil.” it 
is curious that the popular, and per- 
haps correct account of the origin of 
ev is exactly the severe of a a 
is for aspiring to more being, for 
putting up with lesa, that evil began. 
™* to be gods, if. Is fell; 
Aeeos oh canes: 
‘There is, in fact, a vast diflerengo be- 





ere 


tween defect and Cekocttiy Tt 
nits was but ing wit e 
when he brocehed thi theory of me- 
taphynical evil. To that the ecrea- 
ture is only finite, and that what is 
finite may fail or fall, is only to say 
6 thi are as they are—a most 
impotent and lame conclusion to such 
sounding premises. . 
Leibnite’ conception of evil as de- 
foot lend to his theory of optim, 
or that mi le worl 
selects tho beat ‘wer all cireum- 
stances. The tive idoa of at dis- 
solves away in this system into a pro- 
cose in ‘the devel ent of good. Roa 


is as much the i entity ot good and bei 
P 


evil as, according to Spinoza, he is 
the identity of substance and form, 
or of Hegel, of being and non-being: 
To set out with the metaphysical idea 
of evil in search of the woral is like 
finding a north-west poamge to the 
tropics ; in sailing to the lands of the 
sun, yon stick fast in floes of thick- 
ribbed ico. On your way to eternal 
summer, you are cuught and fast- 
in the hard grip of winter: you 
are fortunate if you can sail back 
again; but never, if wise, will you 
attempt such a short cut aguin. nr 
Birks, if our views are correct, might 
chapter ii, on the nature of 
evil, without much loss to the main 
course of the argument. 

In chapter iii, Mr. Birks is nearer 
the mark when he connecta the origin 
of evil with the creation of free agents, 
Deserting Leibnits, and , i 
af few masterly wentences, the falls 

optimism, he strikea out an argu- 
ment of his own, which is as follows: 
“We must enlarge still further the 
sphere of Geaniacient ‘yindom, sre at 

e price of seeming to contract the 
bo ce: We must trans- 
fer to one divine perfection what tho 
darkened mind of man has referred 
to another; we must maintain that 
moral evil is an inseparable result, 
of the creation of free moral agenta, 
end is the object of foresight to the 
nn cient vied Roan of 
‘vention even by power; 
power, wisdom, and love have con- 
Spired to provide a wonderful remedy; 


#0. that where sin abound 
fil much spore sbvund, and death 


range of omni) 


Pe ro Ineim i 
Beet have its to be comabidnon 
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First, that the entrance of moral evil 
is due entirely to the. mutable will of 
Pe ee 
of i entrance, an 

the awful results that have followe 

are no sufficient reason why Gor 

should have foreborne the highest and 
noblest exercise of his creative power. 
Since evil would then have achieved 
a more fatal triumph in the bare con- 
templation of it as possible, than now 
in its actual entrance and reign, the 
uurevealed life would have been sealed 
up perpetnally within its hidden foun- 
tain. God would have been defrauded 
of his glory, and the universe of its 


ing. 
To be brief on so high an argumont, 
we are sure that if a ‘Pheodivse ix pos- 
sible, it is in the direction here in- 
dicated. It is in Christ that all 
things are to be “leaded up,” us the 
apostle suys. As we know not the 
source of the Nile, but know well 
the great sea it flows into, and tho 
Delta it there forms, so with evil, 
The story of the Cross is the Delta of 
evil, whose origin mounts up to se- 
cret spriugs of action in angelic na- 
tures’ God neither prevents nor per- 
mits evi Philosophers have missod 
the mark, Ho overcomes it. “Bo uot 
overcome of evil, but overvonie cvil 
with good,” is the true Theodicce, for 
it is tho revelation of God in Christ. 

Mr. Birks fills up the gaps of the 
Scripture narrative with a fow bold, 
but not improbable conjectures; and 
the story of the fall hangs together 
ag follows :—Angels fell, acco! to 
Milton aud Pope, through pride, ‘hie 
one snye— 

“ Lifted up so high, 

T'adeigned subjection, and thonght one step 


igher 
Would set me highert, and in a moment quit 
‘The debt immense of endles gratitude, 

So e, mill payiug, still to owe.” 


The other says— 
«In pride, im reasoning pride, our error lien, 


All quit their sphere, and rush into the 
akies.” . 


It is easy to object to this explanation 
of spiritual opti vece in high places. 
should Satan “’sdei; 
tion?” for the loftiest int 
hhave discerned better 


aubjec- 
ect ist 


there is a 
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not Cicero ay iate the true spirit 
of gratitude—heathen that he was— 
better than Milton, when he saya in 
the Offices, “that he who has paid a 
debt is grateful, and he who ia grate- 
ful has paid the debt.” Gratitude ia 
Qn sequittance in full. It is no bur- 
den to a loving mind to love; and if 
Satan had not the love at least of 
titude, he had fallen al- 
hypothesis of the origin 
idently involves another evil 
more original still. Kyi) is a fruit in 
a rotten kernel, in which is a worm, 
nnd in the worm an egg: but what 
is in that ogg no microscope can 
tell. Lot ns give up all conjecture, 
then, as to how Satan was prone to 
evil. 

Mr. Birks corrects the popular con- 
ception of the banishment of the fal- 
len angel at once, ant without re- 
priove, from heaven to hell. He 
traces, on the contrary, three stages 
in Satan’s overthrow. In the first, 
he is cast down from heaven to carth 
--in the socond, he is chained in the 
abyss, to deceive the nations no more 
--n the third, and last, ho is con- 
signed to hia final punishinent. Satan, 
though a rebel in heart, was a rebel 
at large, on the creation of man. Mil- 
ton’s Ingenious account of his aerial 
yoyuge from hell to carth, and en- 
tranco into paradise, and near esc 
from a tonch of Uriel’s spear, aro only 
poetic licences. Satan is rather among: 
the sons of God, who on a day came 
tw present themselves before the Lord, 
and as such, can seduce man on carth 
as he seduced angels in heaven. 

But why is man created so frail and 
fullible t—avhy exposed to the fap 
tations of so wicked a spirit !—why 
are all his posterity entuiled in the 
consequence of hla primal sin? Theso 
three ohjectionsiu tie Bible are rolled 
into one, and auswored thus by Mr. 
Birks :—“ Tho keynote in the consti- 
ti of angels is the pure delight of 
God in the sinless perfection of his 
reasonable creatures. In the creation 
of angels, all things were disposed with 
a view to their continued stability ; 
but when the truth, already known to 
Hal fachin tho) ree tho 

in the eye of the universe, tho 
God of truth recognisosthe mutability 
of the creature in all the arrangements 
ofasecond creation. Thekeynoteinthe 
formation of man is no longer sinless 
and uufullen perfection, but the pos- 
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sibility of o redemption, and of a fall 
nen Fs 4 


Tt ig remarkabie that no hint of re- 
demption to pure spirits is given in 

ipture; but to man who sinned in 
the flesh, redemption is promised by 
the flesh: “As by man came death, 
so by man came the resurrection from 
the i” It waa in merey, then, 
not in judgment, that man was made 
weak through the flesh; and this 
leads to an explanation of the second 
difticnlty—why, by the offence of one, 
Jjudginent came mpon all inen to cou- 
demuation. We are all damned, itis 
coarsely said, for Adam’s eating an 
apple, It was hardly his fault, for 
he did it hard-pressed by his wife, 
antl she the dupe of the devil and her 
appetite. Much less ia it our fault; 
aud yet we are all condemned before- 
hand; God visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children, not to the 
third and fourth generation, but to 
the third and fourth hundred, if the 
world lasts 80 long. 
. The, avswer to all this is the sub- 
jectst the latter half of Mr. Birks’ 
book, Adam sinned for himself, not 
as the covenant hend of all his pos- 
tority. His sin, and tho consequences 
of his sin, are widely different things, 
We have nothing to say to the one-— 
the other we accept as a matter of 
t very much in analogy, as Bisho) 
Butler has shown, with many aw 
like cases, iu the natural course of the 
world, Origiuel sin ia thus “the 
fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man.” The interpolation of the 
Assembly of Divines, who, in 1643, 
revised the finst fifteen Articlos, in a 
Galvinistic nouse, inserting the words, 
“together with his first sin imputed, 
whereby man is wholly doprived oi 
original righteousness,” is unwar- 
rauted by the tenor of Scripture. 

Adam's is not imputed to his 
posterity : it is nowhere said that they 
fecish overisating)y under & sentence 

@ beforehand. i 

probation is not a mockery. Man 
came into the world with o bias to 
evil—granted this is his fault and 
corruption— origing] or birth sin. But 
he is not accountable for this biss— 
his accountability begins at the point 
where conscience begins to accuse and 
excuse. His pravity may become a 
depravity ; he may descend from be- 


to bein; d sink 
at net to the devils state’ 











oie 


This “may serve to extenuate the 
ition of eyil from parent to 
son, down the living chain of Adam’s 
Resterity, but it does not justify it. 
e justification of the propagation 
of evil by natural descent, is the pro- 
Jagation of good by spiritual descent. 
men sinned in Adam, not by im- 
putation from without, but internally 
and seminally—aud ull 2nen are re- 
deemed in Ohrist. The new humanity 
inheres seminally in Christ, es the old 
humanity inhered seminally in Adam. 
The justification iscomplete, although, 
of course, we cannot clear up all the 
mystery, or say when avy or all the 
posterity of the one shull be included 
under the posterity of the other, 
With George Herbert, we must close 
this high argument, with the wise 
couplet 
“| What Adama lost and forfeited for al, 
Ohrist keopeth now, who cannot fuil or fall.” 


Mr. Birks has cleared up a great 
deal that is confused and erroneous. 
Unitarian objections all spring out of 
a caricature more or leas wilful of the 

inian or Calyinistic scheme. 

Give the true portrait aud the langh 
ia turned against the caricature. t. 
Birks has rendered this eminent ser- 
vice to truth; and we know no more 
valuable alterative to the strong say- 
of some of out popular preachers, 
the Sparguon school particularly, 
than this. That eminent divine of 
Swrey Gardens, “totus teres atque 
rotundus,” has a good deal to wnlearn 


and a good deal to modify in hie wall; unkno 


rounded and compact “body of di 
nity.” Will none of his adimirers pre- 
sent him with a copy of the “ Diffi- 
culties of Belief,” or, better still, per- 
wuade him to read it, It pony con 
iliate aa to know: Re Es, 
» id a Sup though of a 
very different echool. He, too, holds 
that redemption was provided before 
‘Adam fell, or even was created ; that 
God, foreknowing the frailty of the 
creature, instead of creating another 
order of angels, to fall like the first, 
icipating thelr fall im the Seah 
anticipal fall in 
had provided for their redemption in 
‘the Dance, ther Supralapsarian: 
a oo loreknowing Adam 
ead fal and intending to impute 
P Fremge fganngreasion iraevip mil-. 
‘ posterity, aclected a few 
tees ‘that mass of perdition to exalt 
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hereafter the ens of God in their 
ion, as the justice of God is ex- 
alted in the damnation of the reat, 

‘The reader has now Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ scheme and Mr. Birks’ to 
chooge between ; and if the difficulties 
of belief lie on the one side rather 
than on the other, in the name of 
candour, let him come over to the 
side of simplicity. am Sorgen 
can come of such diligent siftings of 
truth as those of this book. On the 
origin of evil, the truth we get is but 
a handful winnowed out of @ aackful 
of chaff, but even that handful is 
worth the winnowing. 

Mr. Birka hux wade little out of 
much, and not made much out of 
little, “A great book” is “a great 
evil.” What, then, shall bo done to 
the man who has put the great evil 
into a little book? Buy it, read it, 
and recommend it, are our three words 
of advice to the reader. 

“Ne quid nis,” is gaid to convey 
what most Cambridge men think on 
theological subjects. Now we hate 
Loasting, but we are provoked by this 
taunt to say a little of Cambridge 
theology. It is truo that the ferment. 
of the tracturian movement hardly 
stirred the depths of Cumbridgo or- 
thodoxy ; true, that her professors 
have ent aloof impartially trom ex- 
treines of either High or Low Church 
parties ; but this has not arisen from 
inditterence, but from causes lying 
dveper seated in the University itself. 
The Oxford course of logic is here 

»wn; mathematics is the only 

astic in use for disciplining the 
the powers of thought ; and this has 
a tendency to turn the mind off from 
matters of speculative to those of 
demonstrative truth. Paley, our great 
Christain apologist, was not only a 
senior wrangler; he was and is to 
this day the standing type of the Cam- 
bridge order of mind. In thut well- 
thumbed book of “Evidences” there 
ig not a single proposition which ed- 
mits of more or ie bp is prob 
ableorcontingont. Not 2single dou! 
ful disputation _is introduced or even: 
gian at. Now no serious man 
ever pretended that Christianity sete 
at restallour doubts. The New Tes- 
tament, leaves many questions. un- 
touched: such as, “it not yet 
what we shall be ;”-or in pain- 

such as “ 


n: as aro there 
few that shall be saved.” . Yet Paley, 











i858.) 


with his mathematical open for 
demonstrative truth only, ia purblind 
to subjects like these, and if we could 
only, Paley, believe and demon- 
strate, instead of believe and tremble, 
or believe and hope, as the case may 
all would be well. But the spe- 
vu tive side, of our nature has ig 

rights as well as the logi an 
therefore, a book like Paley’s is cither 
the most satisfactory or the most un- 
eatiafactory book we can take wp, ac- 
cording as we are inclined to reason 
our feelings or feel ly our reasons. 
‘ow, Without saying that Oxford is 
speculative and Cambridge deimon- 
strative in its theolozy—a generalizn- 
tion too easy to be trus—the studies 
of the place must indispose Cam- 
bridge profesaoms to take a lead in 
points of speculative divinity, to 40 
out upon the ideal of the church, or 
dispute on the efficacy of sacramental 
grace, to define ministerial intention, 
or lay down limits to enchari: tical 
adoration. Such strife about prob- 
Jematical truth is simply abhorrent 
to a plain Paleyan divine. If Dr. 
Hampden, for instance, had been at 
idge he would cither have 
never read the schoolmen, or, if 80, 
not been urraigued as a rationalizer 
worse than Abelard. . Ward, or 
Mr. Newman's idewls of the church 
would have cut a pour figure beforo 
a clasu of Cambridge undergraduates, 
who would have sneoringly asked, 
“what does this prove?” As to auch. 
asceticism as the elder Froude bait- 
ing the ficsh with the smoll of roast 
oose and starving it afterwards with 
Erin slices of toast, it wonld never 
have stood the ridicule of the com- 
mons table. Cambridge orthodoxy 
is only matter of fact at its best 
estate. It “puta in” its chapels, it 
delivers its lectures, it feasts on scar- 
let days, and fusts now and then on 
the Greek Cslends; but it abhors 

what is strong, extra’ it, OF 

tical; it dislikes appeals to the feel- 
ings, and what it cannot prove it is 
pr tially silent upon. Take the 
Professor Blunt as an example, 

as old Fuller would say, of the goo 
Cambridge divine. “He da: his 
oup-and gown, and down 
Zrumpington street ‘to the hall of lec- 
fare, ere he standeth, cap in hand, 
oat undergraduates pass in, not 
date tesseram. Professori. He lock- 
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eth then to thedoor, and mounteth the 
rostrum, while sundry of the under- 
graduates, tgnavum pecus, peculate 
on his good-nature, and produce shil- 
ling novela to dissipate the time, 
Proceedeth the lecture. An unhappy 
French Calvinist, Daillé, is called up 
for judgment, having used cdisrespect- 
ful language of the Fathers two cen- 
turies ago, Shall he rest in peace? 
No; jet him be dug up, and his ashes 
on the brook, and the brook 
ou the river, and the river to the 
oceun, to bear to all lands the shame 
of his accursed deed. Drily the 
Margaret professor lecturcth, yet skil- 
fully, He anatomises Duillé, and ex- 
pernuenting, in corpore vili, lays bare 
® unorve of & sinew of patristic lore 
which causeth wonderment in many, 
The lecture ended, the good professor 
counteth bis fessera, and marks a 
lecture to each undergraduate in his 
registry book.” 
_ But let not Professor Bhint be 
judged by lecturos like these, in 
which Duillé and Barboyrac wore 
slain, as Sampson slew the liou, to 
find the honey of patristic lore in 
their carcunses. He was able for bet- 
terthings, anddid then. His “History 
of the Heformation” ix as readable og 
@ railway novel, and, we need not 
auld, far more improving. It is just 
the style of history we want for 
populur use; the result of a great 
deal of learning condensed into a very 
short compass, asd set off by a lively 
aud pointed style. It is only a first 
rate cook that can give the yelatine 
of dry bones and stringy ment. Tho 
“History of the Reformation” isa con- 
sommé of old chroniclers oud modern 
Dryasduste, served up in a little three 
‘illing volume of three hundred or 
more duodecime pages. 
“ Sweet duodecimo; 
None could be prettier, none could be less 
‘you kuow.” 

Profossur Blant’s “Undesigned Co- 
incidences” in the Old Testament is an 
extension of Paley’s well-known ar- 
gument in the Hore Pauline. The 
argument is « little out of date now, 
as moder 3 idelity prefers the bares 
horn dilenims, and regards the 
inspired writere as. euthusiaste:rather 
than as im ‘Their genuineness 








ticity.. It is 
they what they describe them- 
selves. The dispute now is: whether, 


$80. 


being such, they are authentic expo- 
nenté of what we ought to believe and 
obey. The Mosaic idea of or 
the Pauline idea of Christ, may do 
very well for the age of Moses or the 
of Paul; but are we to walk in 
eir leading-strings for ever and a 
day? Thus the question at issue be- 
tween orthodoxy and modern Deiem, 
self-styled Spiritualism, is whether 
there ie any plenary revelation of the 
word and will of God, or whether 
Moses, Isaiah, and Paul only gave us 
their own intuitions, to he corrected 
or set aside by the much brighter intu- 
itions of such seers aud as Theo- 
dore Parker, Professor Newman, or 
that Aristarchus Newlight of whose 
intuitions Bishop Fitzgerald has dis- 
coursed so pleasantly in a pamphlet 
little known in orbion to its 
merits. Professor Blunt’s “Undo- 
signed Coincidences” is, from the fore- 
going considerations, a little out of 
te. It is a “Brown Boss’ of the 
achool of Paley, which will do littie 
execution at long range ‘inst the 
invisible sharpshooters of Spiritual- 
ism, but for close quarters wo can re- 
commend it still as a trusty wonpon ; 
and should modern Deiam ventire— 
which it ia very unlikely to do--to 
oross bayonets on a matter of fact, the 
school of Paley could not lead out a 
truer champion than the late Profes- 
sor Blunt. In Oambridge, at least, 
Chriatian advocates of the Paleyan 
achool will never, we trust, die out. 
‘The succoasion ix ee on 0% 
through two generations; and, ulto- 
gether, this bistorieal matter-of-fact. 
criticism suite the genizs loct, and 
that love for demonstrative rather 
than speculative truth which marks 
the mathematical mind. 

Bev posthumous volumes 
of Professor Blunt, we will select for 
notice a course of lectures on Church 
history, 
term of 1854, but which the author 
did not live to see through the press,* 
If Cambridge theology is to be ju 

ore let it be by these 
fares. The age of patristic lore is 
Bentdictines, but the 
ace ia paleozoic, and the earth has 


and gone; 
landiste and 


* A Bictory of 
B.v., Inte M 
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ceased to bear monsters of learning. 
But if Mabillon or Fle were to 
rise and hear Professor Biunt dis- 


on the age of and 
adorn a lspidarian with in- 
scriptions dug out of the Catacombs 


of Greek and Latin Fathers, they 
would be compelled to own that, de- 
generate as we were, patristic lore had 
not quite died out, and that the “Ul- 
timus Romanorum” still survived in 
the soundest of Protestant divinea— 
Professor Blunt. But in one point Bol- 
landist and Benedictine would yield 
the to Professor Blunt. The Je- 
suit Fathers of Antwerp, or the Bene- 
dictines of Paris, cot more 
minutely, perhaps, what Christians 
thought and did in the fourth century; 
but in their knowledge of the doctrine 
and disciplino of the firat contury, they 
were children to Professor Blunt. 
They knew the Greek Fathers, he 
his Gi Testament as no Iv- 
mish divine ever knew it. His know- 
ledge of the New Tostament is some- 
thing wonderful. He can divine a 
meaning out of a randoi text, as a 
tod in the ground waa supposed to 
divine hidden gold. In minute criti- 
cism, nothing could surpass Professor 
Blunt’s ingenuity; a commonplace 
text rendered up a new meaning; 
and out of stray allusions, the force 
of a Greek particle, or the emphasis of 
a Greek euljective, the apostles are 
erat eye ree for Brisco 
pacy an eo ungy, surplices, 
chants, cathedrals, the weekly offer- 
tory, and the rights of vestrymen and 
churchwardens. All such, and many 
more, are extracted, as gold out of 
quartz, by the quicksilver of an inge- 
nious mind. Quotation is impossible, 
80 thick-strewed are the references to 
the Epistles. We think, in fino, that 
n might say of Blunt, aa Owen 
is reported to have said of John Bun- 
» that he would give up all his 
learning to know the Bible as well. 
Let the followi: ce as at in- 
stance of this minute knowledge of 
the letter of Scripture :-— 

««It is Impossible to read the New 
‘Testament without being struck with 
the marke of Roman occupation and 
ownership which presont themselves or 


Firat Three Centuries, 


ed Blank segaret Profetear of Divinity io tier Uatvereity of 
Saha Rendan? Son ERTS Profeeear of : 
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wil aides, At every turn, even in scenes 
the moat remote, the broad arrow of 
Rome predominatea. Roman asoldicrs 
sppear m time to time, some to ask a 
blessing, some to receive ap admonition, 
some to maintain the la "They were 











Paul from the people; tu 
and the prisoners to Rome, 
are the money we rend of. 





The house- 
holder agrecs with the labourer fur a 


denarius. ‘he image and superscrip- 
tlon of the coin in cammon currency 18 
Crsar’«. The poor widow throws into 
the treasury a quadrans, ‘The two 
parrows are soll for an assarius. So 
of mensures—the candic is not to be put 
under a modius Rome is the “far 
country” to which persons in Judea arc 
described as repaitinys on matters of 
business or of Sine pesion—te waste an 
estate—to acek a kingdom—to appeal 
unto Cwsar, Noman authority institutes 
@ census or taxing: a Roman governor 
presides over it, ‘I'he Koman language 
contends with the native. The inscrip- 
tion over the cross is in Latin, as well 








ag in Hobrow and Greek. My name is 
‘Legion,’ says tho evil spirit.” Uerod 
scnds a xpeculator to behead John, Bar- 


anbas is surnamed Justus. We read of 
a ‘census,’ a ‘pretorian,’ a centurio,’ 
a ‘colonia,’ a ‘custodia.’ In the Greok 
of the country, the phraseology of Rome 
lurka in its very construction. ‘lave 
me excused (Luke xiv,, 18)—abe me 
excusatun,’ *Give diligence (Luke xii., 
58)—da operam—to eutisfy the people 
Q ark XV, 15)——pupulo satisfaccre.” 
Bdov mou (Mark: it 39)—iter forere.” 
‘copporspov taxe (John iv., 52) meting 
patents “dNopevon (John iv., 
14)~aquer salientin.’” 


Cambria; classical = schojarship 
prided itsclf on its accuracy; Ox- 
ford on ite genia) comprehension of 
ancient life and history. We have 
trained up the most eminent philo- 
logers: Oxford the best historians of 
Greek philosophy. Tho school ot 
Asnold, Hampden, Mansel, and Sir 
‘Alexander Grant, has no existenco at 
Cambridge; on the other hand, Por- 
son, Monk, and Bishop Blomfield have 
carried on the succession of Cam- 
bridge philolo; v 
day. omenaon names would be i 

idious, where so m: excel in 
+ achool of eritigam. Bentley, 
incomperably the best of Greek ori- 


down to our own 
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with revised: tranelat! 
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tics, andthe worst of English, is a 
standing type to this day of Cam- 
bridge schol ip. Jt must be con- 
fessed it wants breadth ae Oxford, 
a inssic must, perforce, be # 
8 feed logician; he must have maa- 

the thoughts, as woll as the 
iom of Plato and Aristotle. At 
ubridge, on the other hand, the 
moral sciences trij examines in 
the thoughts, and the classical tripos 
only in the Janguage. A first-class 
man in the one may have never got 
beyond a cram translation—a first- 
class man in the other need not know 
the difference betwoen Plato’s “Idea” 
and the “Iden” of Locke. 

The attention to minute criticism 
is, we think, excessive at Cambridge. 
It is true, a philosophic mind will re- 
solvo solecisms of speech into laws of 
thought, and put a microscope to 
Grecle particles’ till they xeom points 
like the needle-top on which ungels 
can danes. Dr. Donaldson is an in- 
stance in point; and if all scholars 
were philosophers and philologista 
like Dr. Donaldson, the game would 
be worth the candic. As it ia, it isa 
streunous idleness jn most cases; and 
some of our most elegent Cambridge 
scholars are painful proofs how much 
gold leaf inay be beaten out to cover 
an image of Jead. 

Let 118 revarently pause. We would 
almost recall what we have written, 
‘The Rev. ©, J. Ellicott, author of fivo 
volunesof “Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistles,”* ia a proof to the contrary 
that sometimes the highest criticium 
iany be turned to the highest nses. 
‘Thero is no service which may not be 
a service for Christ; no kind of talent 
which inay not be sanctified and meet 
for the master’s use. Evon of a houre- 
maid, George Herbert saya~~ 

“ A servant, with this clause, 

wanker drudgery divine dies 
10 weeps a room, and for 
‘Maker it, and the sction, fue” 


Mr. Ellicott has thus sanctified the 
Greek nar. Hoogeven, Boa, Wi- 
ner, Klotz, Donaldson, and many 
gthers nomine rerveamtics re bar- 
bart,” have brougat eir jargon of 
particles and ellipses, their ‘elo and 





on St. Pau a ipiscte to the Galatians, 


me) C.J. Hugcott, Keetor of Piltun, Rutland, 
5 A of utland, a1 
nd late: 
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Taetabatic eases, and anarthrot 
aa helps tothe atudy of St. Paul. 7 
what the Apostle wrote be any clue 
to what the Apostle thought, then this 
aystem of interpretation 1s almost 
perfect. ‘Critics have often asserted 
that the New Testament writers 
thought in Hebrew and only wrote in 
Greck, so that paraphrase, and not 
trenslation, was the proper way to 
tat their meaning. It was to 
yp together instances of these 
braisms, and to show that St. John, 
ferticulanly in the Book of Revela- 
He is translating his thoughts out 


lenistic Greek. But, after all, there is 
grammar will help to: dsiect- the ler 
grammar will help 6 la- 
tent thought, icularly in the 
Apostle Paul, pete Mr. Bice not 
only handles his grammur, aa a first- 
class Cambridge man well can, but 
aleo detects, by these helps, what the 
Apostlo really thought. We had no 
opinion that we could have so got 
into the Apostle’s mind from without, 
till we trusted ourselves to Mr. El- 
licott’s guidance. At Oxford, Mr. 
Jowett has been teaching us a short 
cut to get at what Paul thought, on 
the German pian of putting ourselves 
into Paul’s bead, and looking out- 
wards from within. By help of this 
intuition, we are to tell at » glance 
what is Paulino and what is not ; and 
not only this, but, once inside the 
Pauline head, we are to read off how 
far his ideas are his own, how far 
copies fromm Philo, and how far glim- 
merings of the Messianic idea of the 
Old Testament, We have had enough 
of all this, and thankfully put our- 
selves into Mr. Ellicott’s hands, to 
look at Paul, aa we do at other men, 
by tuition, not by intuition—inwards 
from. without, not outwards from 
within. 
“A servant, with this clause, 
n drudgery divine,” 

for even the drudgery of toilingthrough 
‘Winer is made bvino a sweet and 
gorout epirit like that ‘Mr. Ellicott, 
Wa ‘him heartily for thia model 
of a tical commentary, and 
‘tzust he may have inany years to toil 
‘@t this divine drudgery. 


. John’s College, 


mit 
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(Dee. 
The Cambri of hi i 
Ted, as all the world ere 
James hen. We will not insult 


tors, who, by acclama- 


said to have overto} 
ford Meee 


tenile, 
Prime of manhood, he was one of the 
ree contribu 


all other contributors. 


e- lay, Sir James Stephen, and Mr. 


8, are the three who made the 
Hdinburgh what it was in middle- 
age. Tastes, of course, will differ ; but 

en these three, the difference is 
much the same as that which Cardi- 
nal Wiseman in his “Recollections of 
the Four Last Popes,” makes between 
a Gregory a Pius, and a Leo—all were 
saintly, all were clothed inevery virtue 
ofmen andangels; but one wasslightly 
tore ascetic; another, if he had a 
fault, it was the wae a whit too for- 
giving; aud the third had a tinge 
too much patience, in fact, he did not 
know the right cheek from the left 
when smitten. Well, the Cardinal 
is not more blinded to his masters the 
Popes, than we are to our “ Masters 
of Sentences,” these three Ldinburgh 
reviewers ; and we are not a little 
proud that Cambridge has had some 
share in making twoof the three what 
they are. Sir James Stephen, then, 
we pass by for the same reason that 
we pass by Lord Macaulay. These two 

t historians have long since made 
their bow to the public; and not to 
have known them in the pages of this 
Magazine, in yeare, W: argue 
ourselves unknown, which we are 
noe prey to submit to, 

. Merivale’a “ History of Rome, 
under the Empire,”* has been review- 
ea in this Magerine.t | It may claim, 

owevel, a passing ni ice in the pre- 
GP Amold's history,” In hus proteoa, 

5 . In his 

Me Morivale saya thathad Dr Aracid* 
lived to: on his history, the neces- 
sity for a work as his would not 
have existed. It ia singular that till 
Mr, Merivale took up the 


- Gibbon aesupied the ground, sod 


me, 








tsps.) 


Milman supplied what Gibbon had 
Jeft unsaid or said amias upon Church 
matters, during the same period. It 
is plain that there was an opening, 
and Mr. Merivale has wisely and wel 
stopped the gap between the rise of 

as narrated by Arnold and 
Liddell, and ite decline and fall, as 
narrated by Gibbon. 

Mr. Merivale’s style is grave; it 
flows on in even narrative, like a river 
“strong without, » Without o’er- 
flowing full.” It is true we want 
pictorial effect, and the tone through 
out may be described as Tacitus and 
water. 

The stinging sarcasms of the Roman 
master historian of invective are «i- 
luted by the milder and unvexed 
spirit of the Englishman—the oppres- 
sion which driven the one mnd 
is noted by the other, with the calm 
reflection that there were faults on 
both sides; and that if the Romans 
Jost their freedom it was because they 
‘were only fit foralavery. Mr. Merivale’s 
is altogether the Englishman’s history 
of Rome; It is as unlike, for instance, 
M. Michelet’s, as an Knglishman is 

ea Frenchman. Between parti- 
san histories and philosophic historios, 
it is. hard to decide-—we have mode!s 
of excellence in both. Mr. Halla 
oxcelsin one style, Froude and Carlyle 
in the other. Lord Macaway has a 
little of both, with o Jeaning to the 
artisan, which sometimes beclonds 
fis better judgment. Mr. Merivale 
ig an instance of the via media—a 
little dry at times, but always sensible 
and judicious. 

Between those who hold that tho 
‘Empire was 4 usurpation on the rights 
of a free Republic, and those who 
hold that it was a righteous deliver- 
ance from a state of anarchy, worse 
than death, it is hard to take an im- 
partiel view. Both sides have had 
their advocates; and in France where 
o Julian and Augustan rule have 
repeated by uncle and Ww, 
with s fidelity which looks aime 
intentional, it 1s natural thut Parisian 


TF 
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Juvenal, is all that opposition 
journals dare utter against the modern 
A us; but to a Parisian reader 
(and Frenchmen have read the Latin 
classics, at least), auch an innuendo 
contains a world of meaning, In this 
country the Caesars are as antiquated 
as the Pharaohs or Nebuchudnezzars. 
We are neither dazzled by the military 
glory of the first, nor fascinated by the 
astitteness of ae govond. With the 
single exception. , Congreve, who, 
in his Edinburgh lectures on tho Ro- 
man Empire of the West, has most 
perversely taken up the cause of mili- 

despotism a8 some wretched 
seribe of tho Paya or Moniteur is 
fain to do in Paris, for dear lifo’s sake, 
English writers discuss, with a calm- 
ness and dimity, the culmination and 
devline of Rome, under the Cisnry. 
Mr, Congreve is theadvocate of their 
usurpation. Mr. Merivale moro phi- 
losophically treats it as a necessary re- 
sult of a career of conyuost that bad 
run itself ont. The sword that hat 
enslaved all the rest of the world at 
lust truned against the senate that 
wielded it—they that took the sword 
perished by the sword. 

‘Nothing can be moro just then Mr, 
Merivale’s summary of the bearings of 
this great change ou the world’s future. 

“The respect of tho early Homan 
emperors for the forms of the old re- 
public, is « circumstance which invests 
the history before us with a moral in- 
terest of no mean kind. It is a germ of 
civilization cust into the soil, certain to 
bear fruit in ite ap] ited season, Ac- 
cordingly the m and social condition 
of the people, among whom it-abided, 
‘will constitute a more attractive subject 
for our consideration, then the mere 
external facts of civil and political bia- 
tory, or even than the charac- 
tera of consummate generals and states 
men. As we cast our eyes slong the 


guise of Roman history. ista which opens before us, shall 
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pansion of natural affections. While we 
remark the decline of the military spirit 
which rendered the republie illustrious, 
we may ‘be led candidly to inguire 
whether respect for justice, gentleness, 
and moderation is compatible with the 
rude virtues of the old Koman warriors. 
‘While we lament the oxtinction of taste 
and invention in the torpor of two een- 
turios of political Inaction, we may con- 
sole oursclves with reficcting that the 
ferocity and licentiousuess of the list 
Years of the republic, must have degrad- 
ed Home to barbariem within a much 
shorter period. And, finally, with the 
conviction that the career of the hunan 
race has been providentially guided for 
good, wo may recognise in the wide- 
Epreud equality of men and races, which 
prevailed ander the Empire, a benefi- 
cent dispensation for the freer recep. 
tion hristianity, which has proved 
itself in the lapse of 80 many ages tho 
friond of order, the guide of humanity, 
and tho mistress of spiritual enlighten- 
ment.” 

From this selection of a few speci- 
mens of recent Cambridge Literature 
we have seen that Cambridge men 
stand in the front rank of the march 
of intellect. With Whewell, and 
Herachell, and Airy, and Adums, and 
Trench, and Ellicott, and Sir Jumes 

hen, and Merivale, and many 
others, whose connexion the 
University has long since ceased, but 
who look back to their old bannts 
with fond and filial regards, Cam- 
bridge may rest content with her 
‘ition. The old universities should 
old a position towards younger, less 
richly endowed seats of learning, such 
aa the bishop in primitive times to 
his colle byters, Primusinter 
pares, To aim at more than this is, 
‘we think, to aim at too much, The 
movement to connect the middle class 
schools of England with the two 
Universities, by holding examinations 
in the princi towns and giving 
‘the degree of A.A. to the success- 
ful examinees, is a bold atep forward 
in a new direction. Our own mind 
is so undecided on the expedien 
this step that we are not 
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ity on the part of old endow- 
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rhente, ‘has for cen’ 
patent ta lag a little behind the-age.” 
Macaulay 
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of it the Derby-Disraeli 
to servative ministry, 


taken in this new bid for. 


[Dec 


that Cambridge trained the Protest- 
ant and Oxford burned them ; 
for thongh Oranmer, Ridley, and Lat- 
imer grew and ripened in the doc- 
trine of the Reformation at Cam- 


bridge, under such influences AB bose 
Ascham, and others, 
still Oxford bere her part in the Re- 
formation movement ; and the candle 
which brave Bishops Ridley and Lati- 
mer lighted in the street where stands 
the yts’ Memorial to-day, has 
never gone ont even in that street of 
colleges. Oxford then took down a 
sentence of Peter Lombard, and put 
up “Dominus tlluminatio mea” us the 
motto of the University seal, and, 
therefore, deserves to be judged by 
her public acta and monuments, nut. 
by the occasional sects or partion 
which have arisen in her too highly 
excited thonlogival atmosphere. 
Cambridge has escaped much of 
all this by her attention to the cxact 
sciences. We cannot give her all the 
credit, or Oxford all the blame, for 
this; still the fact is so, that Oxford 
has of set purpose a little be- 
hind the age. It. becn Preroga- 
tive, Cavalier, High Tory, Church 
and State, one after another, for two 
centuries: it has given in its adhe- 
sion, at last, to gvery change, but go- 
nerally about a half ceatury after tho 
rest he world: its drafta on the 
bavk of reform have all been post 
obits, payable on the death of the re- 
le and round-wigged hela 
hat drew them. Cambridge, on the 
contrary, has been, of old tradition, a 
Whig school of politica, The great 
Whig houses generally sent their sons 
to Cambridge: the Truc Blucs were 
still true to Oxford. Locke had the 
inisfortune to be an Oxford man: 
Cambridge, even under James IL, 
would have treated him better. 
¢ pat now all thee traditionar lines 
of are swept away, as 
never existed, Oxford ‘is ultra-Li- 
beral, and ia playing shall we call 
i Con- 
with a Radical 
administration. ‘Gommend- me to 
your converted Conservative for a 
thorough-paced Reformer. It is like 
acat on horseback, hard to pnt into 
the saddle, but once off, it goes like 
the wind: it is sure'to be in at the 
death, but we fear it is the pace that 


kdlls: your has been rid- 
den io dua Seas Ga oa 
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more steady-paced Cambri: the Reformation came, and swept all 
has been by the abridge at this monkery away, and the instaura- 
‘boots of lord. “Nothing remains, tion of Bacon-stepped into-the place 
‘We Buy ‘but todo as she hasdone, of the disputants and respondents in 
start our Cambridge professors on i 


a 
Dick Tarpin ride to York, Bristol, 
Hull, and the chief manufacturing 
towna—put up at the Puss in-boota, 
and call in all the apprentices and 
commercial-schoal youths to be tried 
in Dolectus and English History, in 
the Commercial-room, which, we sup- 
se, is to be sacred to letters on une 
dy in the four. 
sydney imith—nan Oxford Liberal, 
e way, who wag very much out 
of his element there, in the days of 
rt-wine Deans, and Church and 
KEing Heads-hai to stand up for the 
Church against the bishops, when 
bishops, converted late in life to 
Church Reform, took up roform with 
tho provorbial zeal of converts. We 
are in the same plight with our Ox- 
ford Radicals. Anything for a quiet 
life. So, if perforce we must ie 
itinerants, journeymen-professors, tri 
yollers to the commercial schools of 
be it so: we submit; for it 
never do to be left belrind in the 
race of opularity. Tf Oxford has 
opened a bank of iss 
we, too, must issue the cheay Ty 
though we fear these A.A.’s—Aca- 
demical fasinates we will call them 
—will, like that French paper from 
which tho idea and name were surely 
rowed, be discounted at 2 ruinous 
loss to the credit.of the old universi- 
ties, 


The whole movement there, is, we 
think, nothing else than a mixture of 
Medisvalism and Radicalism—an ill- 
starred alliance of two oppo! 





ite ten- 
dencies, There is Mediwvalism, no 
doubt, in the idea of attracting tho 


youth of England to put down their 
names at ford, The time was when 
Oxford contained a rabble of poor 
students, who littered where they 
and scrambled for doles of 

and broken meat. Suchamob 


suc for A.A. notes, did 


scholastic } questions the Greeks at 
last defeated the Trojans, 

‘The universities subsided into quiet 
seats of learning, where Greck and the 
Caleuius have held undisputed pre- 
eminence over the modern sciences. 
An aristocratic disdain has thus grown 
up for the applied sciencegand modern 
languages—not that any sensible man 
ever despised French or mechanics ; 
but a enirit breathed a oe 

madrangles ‘o the = 
Tan boast,“ decndent alae Let 
Manchester spin cotton to clothe the 
nuked, and Sheffield make razors and 
pocket-knives—let Newcastle carry 

and Birmingham Japan her 
goods--let the applied sciences bo 
taught in mechanics’ institutes, and 
modern languages in young ladies’ 
acadamies— Cambridge uses the 
utile of the one, and Oxford rejects 
the dudce of the other, Pure sciences 
a es shall be our curri- 
culum. Rustication tothe Cobdenite 
who dares to prefer a column of the 
Times to the cight books of Thucy- 


les, 

So thought and spoke the old aris- 
toeratic spirit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge not five enn ago. But times 
are changed. Medisvalism and Ra- 
dicalism have come in together ; and. 
the universities are to be revolution- 
ized, partly to recall the good old 
times, when monks kept opon house 
to poor studenta, and to put 
the commercial classes in the posses- 
‘ileges by the jingle 


And all for 

disparagin, yen of 
competitive cearinations e plan 
of testing youths before admittance 
to the army or government offices, is 
far too sensible to be compromised 
with this piece of educational offi- 
ciousness on the part of some Oxford 






of young mendicants and novitiate Fellows in search of a “Mission.” If 
mois filled the achools and hostels these gentlemen felt they had a call 
of Oxford in the days of Friar Bacon to stimulate the ial schools 
or wardine. “Panem et cir- of England, and ¢o do for the middle 
eensea.” Bread, and the bait of classes what the te has done for 
heresy, were the attractions the lower, and ‘ities for the 
these ‘learned alms-houses. Oxford tpper asses, et th all means, 
was & great shining cent their. ion. ford wil} let 


ha plans andl Such now 
and sus oh 
He i the kad ate Bocly sore. But 


them depart, and the modern. Dr. 
Syntax may strey up and down Eng” 


commercial schools, 
and meeting adventures more laugh- 
able.in school than the old Dr. Syn- 
tax met out of school. But why aise 
tho university into this new mission’ 
Tt is applying the stimulus at the 
‘wrong to begin with the pupil. 
Make the teacher, if you will, an A.A. 
—offer to the College of Preceptors 
facilities for enrolling themselves on 
or 
give them a hall to themselves, but 
why turn the heads of boys with the 
thought of membership, which, after 
all, is not membership with colleges 
get apart for v¢ different, purposes. 

Oxford for a long time attempted 
too little: now, on the other hand, it 
ig attempting too much. The wniver- 
sities were Dever mncant to do the 
work of a Board of Education. “Ye 
take too much on you, ye sonsof Levi,” 
the Privy Council may welt aay to 
these Oxford follows. ‘If Oxford and 
Cambridge offer A.A. {legrees, why not 
Durham and Lampeter 

This patronising of themiddle classes 
will prove as offensive as all acts of 
patronage are where the patron is 

it one grade highor in the rocial 
scale than his client. The grammur 
school boy who goes up to college 
with an exhibition, and at the end of 
five or six years’ diligent dradgin; 
steps into the common rvon, ani 
cone Sombingtion bigeuit, and 
Bi is combination port, forgets 
what manner of youth he was when 

Th all bis veins the fever of reason 

Spread with the strong contagion of the 
“The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” he lives on, remote from the 
country town which gave him birth, 
He has pasded out of one sphere into 
another. He rises to be Don, Dean. 
and, at last, Double Don, 2a head 
his college; and his father, honest 
‘dtaper as he is, hangs up his portrait 
Jover the up-stairs mantelpiece, and 
is inwardly proud of his son the 
D.D. But what if drapers’ assi 
’s; to go in for their 
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selves?” While man is yoan, und ‘ 
boys are boys, let schools be achoola, 
colleges colleges. There is a 
mystic meaning in that much-de- #¢ 
 Bdage, “eggs is eggs.” We 
¢ in it 8 sly protest against the |e 
levelopment hypothesis that eggs are 
chickens, and chickens are hens, No; 
Sage yor por LA, to thar name 
ou eir name, 
and send runt @ quorum of exami- 
ners to test their ey in duo- 
decimals or double entry. 
in, if the middle classes are to 
be taken up as associates of arta, why 
not the lower classes, also? why not 
national schools as well as commer- 
cial} We do not like the Radicalism 
which only levels down, and not up. 
The university is bound to take up 
the national schools as well as the 
cominercial, ond discovor some cheap 
badge by which to connect Hodge 
and Giles in one fraternity with Whe- 
well and Herachell, 8 jreuting 
our ony aa sea captains treat 
Sea islanders, making 
friends all round with beads, glas 
and hatchets for men, women, an 
children, is sure to fail. In tho Pa- 
cific, beady have long since been at a 
discount ; hatchets will not go off at 
any prices; and Birmingham has 
iven up cheap toys, for the South 
Sous will not take their chaff and 
draff. AA. doy in_a few years, 
will go the way of beads and pocket 
mnirrora in Tahiti, There will be no 
barter for such toys; and the univer- 
sities will have to reduce their aima 
to educate, as before, the upper, and 
some of the middle classes of society. 
It is an old rule in logic, that the 
greater the extension, the less the 
comprehension, and vice versa, i 
modern scheme is a case in point, 
It is an attempt to increase the “ ex- 
tension” of university rank and de- 
gree; but they must also reduce the 


ension” to a lower educa-. 
tional standard. If we give degrees 


to the million, we must put up with 
the lmowledg® of the million, ‘While 





THE BLACK CHAMBER. 


4 GERMAN GHOST STORY, 


We were three friendse-——Ferdinand 
W——, a celebrated lawyer; Auer- 
bach, the court physician, and myself. 
laving no particularcalling, spent 
most of my time in reading the various 
publications that issued from the Ger- 
man presa, I became of opinion that 
there wes hardly one that made an 
effort to raise the public taste. With 
the intention of ling, in a more 
effectual manner, the duties required 
of a journal, my frionds and I estab- 
lished a periodical. Whether we 
ever realized our fond hopes, is not 
for me to say. Ferdinand was to 
contribute the learned leaves, Aner- 
bach the elegant, and I, who could not 
boast of either learning or elegance, 
to attend to the minor departments. 
‘We had our meetings as our more 
advanced contemporaries, As 
es my companions had finished their 
profeasional avovations—one in dis- 
the minds of his clicnts, 
e other performed the same 
charitable function to their bodies— 
they usual met at my house; and 
with our tol 0 pipes, anil over our 
glass of good Rhenish wine, we made 
our criticisms, 


tions lay on the table—“ Frei cer,”? 
8, favourite German periodi and 
“Wochentlich Zeitung,” then in ita 
renith. With the uncut leaves of 


how they had given their pages to 
such incredible stories as the ‘Gray 
ope I ee one to see how 

ey answerod the objections, to my 
maa, most reasonably urged against 
them by the ‘ Wochentlich Zeitung.’ ” 

“How will they answer them?” 
eried Auerbach. “With contemptuous 
silence, aa they deserve.” 

I can see him now, with his head 
resting on the back of his chair, his 
Pie in his hand, his hair thrown 

ack, and his deepJoving eyes look- 
ing fixedly before him, a8 if he was 
then holding communion with the 
invisible. “ But,” said I, “who can 
believe He poneenss to fos put for- 
ward in that paper about the appear- 
ance of Gertrude?” 

“Only account, then, for all that 


soon is related,” said my friend, eagerly. 


“ Kither the facta have taken # 

or the author is guilty of falsehood ; 
and I think even you would be slow 
to acknowledge that Gualfredo would, 
state a thing, tor a fact that had not 
occurred. lieve me, you cannot 
know, and have not the ianity 
of knowing what we medical men 
learn, coming in contact ua we do with 
the caprices of nature. What she . 
can or cannot do, is not for us to 
way.” “ 

“JT never met with any one,” said 
T, “who had himself scen a spirit; 
and though, es you say, I have every 
confidence in Gualfredo, still he does 
not say that Gertrude ever apyeared 
to him. It seems, from the whole 
tenor of the story, to have been re-. 
lated to him; neither does he pledge 
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change i 
in me 
covered. And, strange enough, 
room with which it was conn 
waa called the ‘ black chamber.’ ” 
Much as I had vaunted my dis- 
belief of ghost stories, I must confess 
‘that as we wore then sitting in the 
im twilight in thet etill summer 
evening, with the shadows lengthen- 
ing through tho deep recesses of the 
window, my compantion’s cnthusiastic 
nature quite carried mo with him ; and 
with rapt attention, and an undefined 
feeling of pleasure mingled with fear, 
I prepared to hear the horrors of the 
“black chamber,” which I now re- 
late in his own words. 


for it made a 
t I have never re- 


T had concluded my university edu- 
cation, and to finish my studica in 
mediciue, became, for some years, the 
indoor pupil of the farious Dr. 
W.--—-, who, at that timo, enjoy 
the most extensive practice in Blen- 


heim. My ress in my professic 
was i grey that in a few years my 
old smiade over a number of 


his xemobé-- poun tients to m: 
gard: hia ‘a ceed ie rendering it 
é ches him to take long jour- 
: evouing I was hastily sum- 
moneda to the country residence of the 
Count Albrecht Von Silberstein, who 
had lately returned from Ituly, with his 
second wife, a beautiful young heiress, 
whom he had just married ; his first, 
it waa said, had died at Milan, only a 
few montha before this socand 
i t owever, to af 
Gount’s ister ster that I was summoned ; 
she was dyin, Bcf nervous fever. Tt 
could render but little ammistance, as 
T saw she. waa beyond earthly help ; 
but I ordered some sedatives, an 
left written directions, to be followed 
till my return next day. I was pre- 
paring to take leave, when the Count 
Fashed in, 





end of me, as I 
‘valued his friendship, not to leave 
house that night. He was de- 


peas attached to bi sister ; Sad, a 

no’ particul qpengenen 
‘consented 6 remain. The iy Von 
Rave orders to have a 
d for+me, and 





The Black Chamber. 


the gloomy castle, with its dark heavy 





[Dee 


‘When left alone, I could not help 
on the aspect of that 


towers, frowning, as if in anger wit 

ite inmates. It had not even a chcer- 
ful prospect, situated, as it waa, 
in a barren flat country, more like 
the stronghold of « tribe of banditti 
than what one would expect to see 
as the dwelling of a nobleman. The 
interior was not one whit more invit- 
ing or cheerful. room I was in 
wus fearfully sombre ;—it was a long 
narrow chamber, only half lighted by 
the small loophole windows ; the 
furniture and drapery old and faded. 

What could have induced the 
Couutess to marry that man, thought 
I,—she so young and lovely, he so 
dark and gloomy. I also noticed, dur- 
ing the short time J saw them toge- 
ther, a shudder pass over her, whon- 
ever hor husband addresred her, in- 
dicative moro of fear or dislike than 
love. In the midst of my reflections 
IT was interrupted by the servant, 
anuouncing that my spartmant ‘was 
ready. Conducted to it, I found it 
even more dismal than that which I 
had just left. It was spacious: the 
old-fashioned heavy doors were of 
maasnive oak ; the tables were covered. 
with dark cloth; tho hangings and 
curtains were black us cbony, as also 
all the wood-work in the room, I 
lighted two pair of candles to chase 
the gloom; but it was like the mero 
illumination of a vault, the narrow 
circles of radiance only making the 

more visible. 

Isat down at a emall table near 
the fire and placed my candles upon 
it, to impart some air of comfort to 
my palace—but even that failed. 
I had determined at once to write 
down the particulars of the case I 
was attending, and get to bed. I 
must mention, that one particularity 
of Dr. W——'s was, that each of his 
pupils should give him in writing, a 
most circumstantial account of ever 
case they attended; to accomplial 
this now, and resign myself to sleep; 
was all-my desire. 

I bad just finished my medical tech- 
nicalities, when I-was palled to attend 
ware nnd the Count 
‘worse, ant ie sent to 
that I would:go to her without 
delay. 1 dressed, and hastened after 
my attendant. We arrived, u 
verious winding. paneages,- at - 


te88] Fhe Black Chamber. 689, 
cehamber of the Never twoorthreetimes, “Rudolph.” Then 
‘shall 1 forget poe there sarin among soenca afar off, 
presented itaalf, A gently fell auleep, and from that 

No one conld doubt the Count’s sed into the sleep from which, 


seamed to fectly un: st 

her i i ‘and only stood 
near her to listen with eagerness 
to the words she occasionally uttered. 
She h wretched creature, was 


nitting upright, staring as if her eyes 
would start, from their socketa. I 
a) od her: she turned from me, 

eltering herself beside her brother, 
and pointing wildly at me, she whis- 


“Did he seo it?”—“Did he hear 
itery ?”—"Did he see the ring?” 

T songht to calm her, having 
seen people affected by visions in 
similar circumstances, but there was 
no quieting her. Sho sprang from 
her bed, and clung to her brother, 


si 
often her fair hair 


ig no awaking. 
of T tamed to the Count and said— 
“ is dead.” 


Theresa is 
“Dead !” he oried ; “Dead; she 
cannot, she must not die, and jeave 
me. I had but her in the world; she 
would not leave me alone.” 

t is no use,” said I, drawing him 
Sobbing like a child, he caught her 
beautiful golden in 8 vain at- 
TIRE ayers refused their oflog and 

in; ur Of en 
Pate sialon: bonito her ifolose body 
covering him asa veil, 
he lay motionless. uch as I dis- 
liked ing Count, this outburst of 
1 fecling com] overcame 
Seon with tears locked af the 
h all his hardnesa 


still uttering incol it sentences, heart-broken man, 
till at length she cried out-— and repulsiveness quite forgotten. 
“T feel its little arms ; there—there Ho scomed as if ring to fair 
it is clinging to me to save it. I angel whose bright it bad fled. 
cannot bear the glare of its eye. I some little he recovered 
cannot—I dare not touch it. That himself, and rose to leave the room. 
fatal ring.” I was only too glad to follow. J felt 
‘Then, exhaus' she fell sense- sick at heart. © wretohed th- 
less on the floor. I called the Count bed I had witnessed, and the 
to aasist me in replacing her in bed; of dislike I had felt to the Coun’ 
but when I looked round he was combined to make me long for a quiet 
leaning against the wall, pale and honor in my own roo) 


T rang the bell violently. Aa foot 
‘or 


Pe rouat have smminanee, I said. *s 
can do any thing you require,’ 
replied he, making an effort thet I 


sew cost him a great deal But his T 


‘will seemed, nevertheless, 30 
that, *etioe ho walked to e door andl 
me orders, o1 
ll having been rung, inas- 
tonishment. Turning to me he said, 
“ Dostor, it is go st and fe 
‘to hear the ravings of delirium. How 
aoenda they never witnessed. 
‘A merical man of eminence 
ime that this wes the case.” 
8 fies 0 hoe i Lady 


z 
j 


mm. 

‘We descended to the saloon; the 
Count, making some apology that he 
had letters to write, left me. I has- 

back but 


: 
i 
E 


ald hi befallen that young: gi 
That he was im les tod bv some dock 
deed be no doubt; the 
haunted 


F 


LEP 
ile Hl 
i ee , 
pegbesté 

“HE ETas 





cee etree ce 
un 
vet her sitar her only companion 
was Svan her broth 

I tried to ‘oun my thoughts into 
other channels, but to no purpose. I 
felt a great to see her again, and 
to the temptation, crept 

her room and onee more on 
those  Seahree which had ae 

su impression upon me. 

was hushed ; ng had been 
Pie ease sree 
and the it etreams 
the open: casement. I turned to look 


ed hour of childhood had 
rearied spirit before it 
went forth on its solitary journey. I 
harbouring for a moment the thot it 
that sie eal be imy uioatod! ini = 
ant pressing a on her 
chest, I took away one of her bright 


"The ext day Lady 


wea 


that 


fama poratved 





ary by oes as 2 though 


However in- 
eet ae ere bees to hve 
Awol I nw 


Pleoe in & haunted 
ibe very idea gave ine & 
9 ‘portion 


apartment unsearched, 80 
ibility be 
Eo ae aoe 
a 
arrangements with thes iow of of rac. 


appeitionsy : Satie ge pore mauch 

sooner th ee a “tise Twas roused by 
hearing a soun 6 dropping o a 
oould not wo as it fell atep J 2 


ot account for thy 


i 


seemed to the other side 
of the w I which I knew: was an 
outside , and there vee neither 


Toom i Het eet looked 
aroun it all was dar! 
I must have beon mistaken, I Piette 


A to elser, again, when the sound was 


even more distinctly than 
we fore. I began now, indeed, to feel 


and sat up, A slight wind, 
Tike. a breath, passed over mé but 
still I saw nothing. I strained my 


T could penetrate the 
e sound had greatly de- 
creased, yet 1 was conscious there 
was something, be it mortal or ‘spirit, 
ing with a boatiag hoaet E argecd 
ing with a Ing hea argu 
was myself into the idea that the noisd 
must have been at the other side of 
wall, and that it was occa- 
some of the servants who 


side, tried 
Tad not pen ect. 
Pes however, shea I, 
a faint corning, 
same direction in which I had 
heard the sonnd. I looked up, when, 
to my horror, T iaw a female 


Spree my 
many tinw! 


1068.) The Black Chainber: eas. 
: I fell backinéensible. -How iongI nature exheusted i 1 fet 
teimained in this state I don’t know; intea 4 from wi did not 
but I awoke before ie wae Hehe awake till the it beara of the ran 
tnd looked everywhersto soe had my advanced. I looked round in surprise 
mu] tural visitor left any trace be- ft on the 


. I thought I must have had 

a frightful dream, till my eye fell on 
a@ ring upon my fin that I had 
never acen_before. at could this 
Tean? Who could that mysterious 
‘ing have been? I tried to recall 
the features. ‘They seemed familiar 
tome. I had seen tham previously, 
ut when or whore? Yes—yea—t 
remembered they were none other 
than those of the Theresa. Now 
it was, too, that I recollected distinctly 
the same beautiful hair. The eyes, 
though wild, still had the same Jov- 
ing, melancholy expression. That 
look that none but, sho vould have | 
Could her troubled spirit have come 
8 reveal to me a secret _ 
ing my ethapes it was to asl 
me to ir a mossaye. Oh, that I 
had been able to question her! how I 
cursed my trembling timidity, that 
en prevented me from speaking to 


Or, 

In this excited state of mind I sat 
down, listening intensely in fear of 
hearing her footstep. T took off the 
ting to look at the gift of the dead, 
when, oh, horror more terrible than 
words can express—too terrible even 
forimagination—Isaw ved upon 
it the horaldic bearings of Count Von 
Silberstein’s family. 


The Legend of the Fatal Ring fc 


burst, as it were, upon my inind ; the 
whol thing seamed ly, t00 lear. 
It had been the Lady Theresa, but 


not come for sympathy—no. _ She 
had removed the fatal curse banging 
over her. brother’s house—that bro- 
ther she loved so dearly—and I 
was selected out of the whole world 
to the Greadtat weight & 
me to the grave. I clasped 

pe for it oomed, to be 


over my q 

Written in cbaractersall round 

fond Sade i felt 8 Yi i oot 
a8 ‘voices 

nder we ieking tho feurfal 

mpedr, ore down fearfal im- 

: on the of the being 


who: it. before T 
‘vered a6 an angel of light, At 


iperna 
hind, but I could find no clue to the grouni 


at first recollect what had 
By the truth flashed across 
me. on wy feet, examined 


delirious frenzy. All was as 1 

left it, doors and windows barred 
fast. secret was my own. No 
mortalknew what had happened, and 
no one should ever know, 

I dressed myself with scrupulous 
care, arranged the furnit so. that 
no trace was left of my impotent 

3 ting—the bateful 
ring--should I fling it out of the 
window, or bury it deepin the earth? 
No, i dare not part with it; throw it 
where I would, send it to the most 
distant part the world, it would 
still come back to me, and perhay 
that. ( expose me to 
the whole world. I knew its power; 
it fixed itself on ita BROT. 
I not but uow seen the truth of this; 
for years, it may be for centuries, 
had clung to Count Von Silberstein’ 
name; and now by her m dare, 
not mention her nume, 
prediction, it would cling, 
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the 
» faston, eat 
into my vory life; and for how long? 


There was no second removal; no ho; 
no dawning of muosniade i thet ee 


for ever. i 

I seized the ring and hid it in 

som. ‘Why should Tindulge thateat 

ing, it wes & childish f iTgpnid 

never think of it again, I ought: 
T had no worldly 


* 


them,. reckoned the of glass 
in cath window. ‘Did ele, the Oount- 
ena, who deft that fearful legacy, ever 
stand here where I was standing. 
it was in this spot that 

thought first presented it to her 
T looked at the breakfast-table, it 
was laid for four, the Count, his wife, 
and myself: who could the be 
the Countess’ sister? here was 
achance, I would her! I walked 
to the mirrors, thong) 4 was good 
en was good TaC- 
Seonh very ighly educated Jaan 
only too glad to have 


4 


upper servant; what matter, I would 
marry her; yes, she should be my wife. 
T would love and protect her; he was 


oer Te erat mo before thereat 
rot me ‘ore the 

Pee nee caught her dress, 
told her I adored her, would live but 
for her, would guard her as a tender 
flower, if she would but unite her fate 
tomine. The 





[Des. 

down and he - 

Beg Yor deaths “Prom thes hour I 

was three menths of the very same 

disease that had died of. 
When I left 


shut out the hateful from my- 
self, but humbly submitted to my 


“Now, what do you say te this ; 
for I can testify on cath IT have 
stated ?” 


elena hs 
7 5 you mn 
secured. me you had examined 
part of your room eo carefully, 
Bol inl eda 
st ” ic uerl 
“deception here was impossible. f 
was as wide awake as you are now. 
And, besit the fatal ring; what 
else could that mean?’ And he re- 
lapsed into a state of abstraction. 
“Well,” said I, more with the idea 
of rousing him, than for any real ob- 
stacle it presented to my mind ; “the 
ring is the stumbling-block to mo. If 
the ap ce was not & tion 
it must have been a spirit; but I 
d a spirit having 


cannot understan. pu 
I any thing to do with the fading things 


of this world. It leaves all that be- 

He interrupted me— 

“Yon firat deny the existence of 
spirits; then you must define the ex- 
act way they ought %o appear; such 
inconsistency! But perhaps you will 
not be so sceptical if I show 
the ring. I have never worn it since 
that fatal night, now years gone by; 
pat something: urges me to look at it 
to-night. Who knows but it may be 


a ing that I am soon to join 
spirit bride.” a 
i is, he took from his breast 
ing box, and i 


19884 


"$I come—I come.” 
‘Immediat I heard a voice, ox- 


\ing— 
“Whi th Id % 
ieee inthe, © world are you 


To my infinite relief, ‘alin fio mity 
Ferdinand’s vole, and ¢ 


aid, we got 
my ah re ot poe Anerback 1 ed 


medley we ike: wuosoeded in restoring 


When T rel I related to Ferdinand wrhst 
hhad_passed, he started convulsiv. 
pepe bare beon,” he broke fe a 

at court on account 
that identical ‘Black Chamber 
to relate Ate story, and 


“You both. know Fritag,” said he. 


T urged hi 


“Count Von Silberstein lat invited 
him toa large ball at the Gus lo of Sil- 
in. The night proved a tem- 


pestuous one; thunder and 

ning, and torrents of rain; so 
pressed Huey: remain. He said ho 
would qrilling ly, are that te had an 
appointment ear! © next morning 
a town The ag said that ho 


an earl iy engngemen 

thet ty could ‘ould go tone r. Gone 
ritag, ‘was vory 
these to poring ‘Seneath 80 good & 

shelter. Tho next morning, it seem: 
the j Knocked at his loor to tol 
him the Count was waiting ; but re; 
iving no answer, concluded he had 
left the castle. So the Count Cie 

ed without him. When the eof the 

the 


that ‘to Fritag had not 
the Count. She immediat 

let him koow they wero waiting 
breakfast; but there was no answer. 
After a delay of a couple of hours, 
they jroke 2 oben the doce, , when they 
found itag insensible, lying 
ro bed. popney thought at firet 


pes bei dead ; 
be soon showed signs of of 

sor ne jousness, ‘iat ted ioe 
entreated him to say w! 
when he stated that the 

fare ‘he notjoed the gloomy aj 

ne ania of had d Biedly been 
who 

sino doch, “It 


the 

mathe oihtn thet ahe and the Count 

Bi pew bation of ing haaated 
ton | 

“Writes was not afredd of spirite, 


one with 


Hi 


Se 


Ea 


ey thing 


sent to i 


‘ceiving he still 
iy used the usual reme- culated about 


The Black Chamber. 


and, ncetled plmnectt forthe 


Yinheat 
pcg 
ee he cer 2 
from the 


_ 


fc of hours, 
by a 


further oxtre- 
ofthe room; he aatup, and. wag 

mete Oe 
in white, wit ts 
golden hair pa hanging over her a bnight 
Stalkin; ig up to to ths ahe 
silently beckons an 
mechanically Tose wea awed Ter, 

a long narrow passage, Ww] 

8 turned aside into a room, quite 
fritencs the ight stream. 
ing through the window, buteo covered 
with dust that it seemed as if no 
mortal had been in it for yeara. She 
Taised the lid of a chest, and with a 
‘wild scream, held towards him the 
skeleton of a child. At this mo- 
ment he descried all and 
becoming black as pitch. next 
he was conscious of, was the 
buzz of voices round his 
_ “All the listeners to this 
rious story were struck with en 
ment, e old honsekeeper sald 
the room was 
and so said all 


e Countess, of strong 
ni ® woman of si 
mind ‘Snsisted on sending for the 
magistrate, and having a th 
inspection of the room. 
& carriage was despatched fe 
function without de! 





The Black Chamber. 


eee a that 
sould aide up or down. ‘arose 
declared: there was no passage con- 
necting that room with any other in 
fhe tower, eh Friteg persisted in 
story; the magistrate said he 
Would’ ‘hot fers the place till he 
could account iene orlerea for it. 


carefully over en wall, if 
chance he oa a a 
den sp) about an hour 


ent in this way, he exclaimed sud- 
deny, € a here it, [have it? and by 
pressing hard with his finger, he 
moved a heavy door sliding into the 
a0 ag not to be Perceptible out- 
wide. This led to a ght it of steps 
‘also made in the wall; then another 
‘spring door opened i into a set of rooms 
in the tower that belonyed to a su- 
Pea thea nurse of the family who 
lived in these apartments. ‘Th 
itag had been led the 
night before was to the left of this nar- 
paseage, before comin tothesteps. 


Tanto thie this, istrate went. It 
Brtag a covered thick 

with d dust 5 it they P pereaived the 
trace a@ naked Following 
thia oe it they came to the win- 
Sow ail, ut no chest was visible. 
ining all round, the Count- 

sagested hat the window-sill 

fteelf it be raised; but there 


peither memes hinge or look. How: 
Planka were lifted, an 
eufil to relate, the skeleton was 
found there. 

“Herr Saltag would not allow the 


‘Countess to proceed any farther ; 
giving the of the child to one 
of his attendants, he with 


Fritag. They descended the steps, 


and going to fy: the dow which va 
easily there they saw the 
identical white figure crouched in a 


beautift iden hair 
3 and the 






eee fo he to hia utter conster- 
the Count’s Resi 
' fearful tragedy 


ig noon ehuci- 
it: Silberstein and bis wit 
RS in iis wife, 





whom * 
sbroad, ~ 


TDes. 
when they zek its hue cod ony 
child of a wealthy merchant, 


‘The Oountess was near her confine- 
ment, Heys the Ooent Baw, pe sigs 
only get her out of the 6 mi 
easily obtain the band and fortune 
Mademoiselle Clara. 
fhought no sooner Ney feng to 

than bh 2 hastened to put it 


his an Bi iimnsele; strangied the 
new-born bube ip the m y 
sence: the sight of her ‘murdered in 


tho caro of the old hag with =hom 
she was found, thinking, porha} 
she was as safe there as in 


grave ant by this moans tried to 
quiet is conscience not having 
leprived her of life. 1 only being 


te whom he confided his secret: was 
its sister, but she was in no Ww! pars 
taker of the deed, not having 
of it till after his second ee rene 
The weight of this dreadful secret 
broke her heart. 

Count Von Silberstein hastened 
back after thia foul deed to Rom 
and there caused it to be circulates 
that his wife and child wore dead 
A few months after he a t from 
Monsicur Digué the han hig 
fair daughter; the ambitions old 
merchant was dazzled by a 
coronet, and forced his reluctant chil 


and to mary 2 the wheat pied Ror, ma be 
Cham eth 


iber.”” © firat night I have 
introduced her as making her ap- 
her nurse 


pearance th a 
thinkdog ‘oho ‘bed Toft ‘her charge 
asleep, be eae down the privat 


Rides upon Mules and. Donkeys. 


i eagne tao 
eed reat 
osived from. strange visitant 
the indissoluble contract by w! 
tot aoperaaturl bing, wer ieo 

which gradpally 


for e p 
ve way, and in than a year he 


reve 


RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.-—NO, VI. 


AMONG THE GBANITE BOULDERS OF SYR 


‘We were threading our way th 
the islets which they form, when the 
one sad event of all our Nile ernise 
befeli, Often had we admired the 
cat-like agility with which our 
swarthy crow would ley out on the 


Jong tap yard, and clew up the 
broad wing # ed pail: ond thin was 
the lest farling of it ; for, on the 


downward 
ari 

Long heavy sweeps, the track- 
rope, and, above 


the stream, bring 
back the dahabeeah to the mooring, 
whence she sailed, 

There was on board no boatman 
more ‘active, no roefer smarter than 
Poor Achmet-e-Seleemeh ; and when 

e gust of wind 


Xk ¢ that gre it i g should flirt, it 
leat a as 
vere Loose d so, in 


F 


6 itself 
ibe Tite neon lone js tum 


the intricate passages the 
Tocks, and on te the sandy bee by 
Asaouan, to seek such ‘id as 


there was good hope to find in ita nar- 
rowstreets. For we had understood, we 
know not how, that the Pasha’a medi- 
cal oftiver for the district of Eaneh 
was oven then upon an official visit 
tothe town. Alas! he had been, but 
-was here no | 3 and we Werp re- 
in sad disappointment when 


wi 
had cought cur inquiries for the 
formed us that there wae 
fo which thoy pelnted, and ‘at whose 
wi whose 
fo which thoy pointed, sad Hunrried 
and anxious as we were, the sight 


‘we saw upon ente! the cabin could 
not fail to strike the fnagination, and 
to imprint iteelf upon the memory. 


é Tile Sern eee 


plied, and the bleeding effe Beem- 
‘ed to work a revival in him; 
‘but instruments, splints, bandages, 
were all unhappily wanting, and there 
‘were com) of more 
‘than one to deal with. So, after 


‘we procul a large country 
Howbont shd fitting it with cushions 
awning, as well as cir- 

comsianos would allow, we hired 
detached a chosen companion 
crew, and sent him,—with 
Jetters from the governor of the town, 


and from ourselves,—whither hit 


Gertred. to be conn ed, to the public 
hospital of Kan it, a8 we learned 
afterwards, in su 
Yened, a sor sok a a Pal 
rar a 00s, late, 


‘hy of ont of separ boat’ 

rier whole ‘8 crew 

or their wah ohappy mate, wer were S touching, 
dom geen 


yard into the 
river, to whose surface the involuntary and | 
divers rose unscathed, with the 

ofr one hapless man, BS 
more. « . 


aoe ate out of the 





to 
something init. This hale and hearty 
old hakeem had seen the portentous 
blaze of ploeew, fae under Na- 


poloon's heard the deadly smagh- 
of the under 
the tram ‘ies of the retreat 


‘ecampling agoni 
ing host and the iron hail of the - 
eerie me 
'twasan illustration,quaintenoug) 
of the force and fitness of Boling- 
broke’s exclamation—“* Oh ! mse can 
hold a fire in his hand, d, by thinking 
on the frosty Caucasus 7’—to ait 
phere grilling and sweltering in our 
Hittle cabin, ea door bat one to the 


hearkening to the reminis- 
cences of the great ic he which 
slew the im of the old Hyper- 
borean fatherland. 


Whether his connexion with the 
i ot anti year 
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day beelde him on a Crimean battle- 


in a oak ed meta of ater 
and a mon! 
in that; say which, my good fellow, 
for I must ‘pasa on 2” 
Ileasing” for it this poor conrede 
for it: o 
here is so faint, water won't serve his 
”” anawered the golden-hearted 
maj as he snatched at the tin and 
force 
clenching teeth of the bleeding 
man or rifleman beside him. noble 
trait, for the truth of which the old 
doctor pledged his word, and which 
me Feourd with gladn 
off, we hope among many, against 
instances, too yrell ‘authenticated, of 
Ba to fallen foes shown by the 
Ruseian soldiery, at least inthe earlier 
of that fierce Crimean struggle. 
‘ounded Crimean soldiers may 
very naturally have led us to speal 
of othor disasters than such as shot 
and shell cause in a campaign; and 
thus, perhaps, it waa that we were 
led to talk of cholera, its ray and 
Sreatment Ourselves, indoot ware 
neither physician nor rsiologist 
enough & ‘appreciate with critical 
acumen. the Teasonings whereby the 
good old Hakeem enforced the theo- 
retical soundness of a mode of treat- 
ment, which ho affirmed, moreover, 
to have had wondrous success with- 
in his nal observation. Ye 
it struck us as one so simple 
withal ao strange, that we forthwith 
committed note thereof to paper; and 


eas as one set- 


herereproduce thenote for thebenefit, from 


or, at least, consideration of our modi- 
professors and alumni, in “Old 
Trinity.” Administer to the cholera 
tient some fifteen grains or so of 
icarbonate of soda; let a few minutes 
pass, and follow up with some twelve 
graina of tartaric acid. The internal 
seidlitz-powder, fizzing,will workmar- 
‘yels; so at least our venerable friend 
asgored 


the mouth of it between the ji 
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at the first stirri 
One might have 
fumes were 


chieftain, sleeping 
at thoriver side, But such an image, 
if tolerable at any time, were all in- 
tolerable for ite grimness in the blush 
of those early mornings, We have 
geen such glory such BB 
brought to those granite boulders by 
the break of day! Glo’ and rosy, 
they smiled as they looked down on 
their own transient fairy beauty in the 
river—still and silvery ii va 
ing, for the sunshine had notreached it, 


le e-blue, whilst, 

in the back groun e drifted sand- 
ridges seemed heaped of sparkling 
gold-dust. Truly, such moments were 
‘wonderful: incredible, when in the 
fuil glare of day the granite foreheads 
frowned and almost scowled for bar- 
renness end scorchi But it is not 
for these granite ;nor for the 
darker slato-like rocks which lift up 
moid-stream their slabs ; nor for 
yellow sandy ridge, 
crowned hy a rr itewashed santon’s 
sepulehre, on the opposite bank ; nor 
for the intervening colonnade. of the 
palms, springing out of a green strip 
of basseem-clover, on Elephantine ; 
nor for the few columns of the old 
temple, hidden in the thicket 
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to nesline the jdoal of his dis- apiky blades in most. 


Sony bovis a ‘kian” appre- 
¢ boy igngo- 4 


‘the great mysterious con- 
tment. 


Nowhere is far off now-a-days: of 
Shnialiy wagenliied for election 
un for 
into Te aratis Club, in town, are 
now, the minority in British 
society. him who has not been 
in most places, it might be very 
said, as it was of the undecora! 
snvoy _ Great Britain, ta ie Con- 
ft surrounded by foreign 
Silenguea blazing with stars and 
crosses :-— Savez vous que vest bi 
: qo vert ya a oe at 
one knows, aps, have 
Aswouan as ob “Abord® 
thet, and we appeal to them for con- 
firmation of the saying, one does seem 


fogue baad el 
far up io _ distant 6 south country of 
nd 5 wit exprosslyo 
ture makes us understand at once 
toss it, fling it, pitch it, aim it as you 


will, it is an unpleasant play-toy for 
the shins, or or of any 
leman who atands ily in 
its capricious way. said sharp- 
Hs “man and brother” 
has tucked up his shirt sleeve, 


to 

jive a playful swing to the small but 
give a playfa arm, And there, per- 
haps, your eye has caught a grievous 


at the former to have got somewhere scar as of & dangerous burn. Just 
“ outish-of-the-way.” ‘ot so much 80; he helda red hot coal there, o1 
reason of nature, perhaps, as of till it grew black, and dead, and 00! 


natives, or rather of the people, 
who acom natural there without being 
natives at all. Olserve, for instauce, 
that sug little encampment, not ten 
off! where yousit meditating 
urray’s “ Hand-book,” and munch- 
in, biscuits. The onclosuro 
in built with clumsy packages of 
matting, strongly stitched with palm 
fibres for pack thread. The gum- 
arabic is oozing half melted through 
the seams, or may be crumbling in 
gritty powder through | @ rent in the 
matting itself. In tho angles or bas- 
tions oF this impromptu fortification, 
little places of shelter are contrived, 
against the sun's or the dam 
from the river at night. Yes! 
look at the contrivance; see how the 
i e or four of 


to support an awning of regged cloaks, 
ora Pluple of shields, some four feet 
long or eo, of pointed oval shape, 
made, aa wo find upon fairy an 
bargain for purchase 


; but there is an odd-locking 
bow there in the corner, and three oF 
Epget with: as cruely" sorestol, 

irons 
by heoked. 


or, 


‘And what is 





upon the hi flesh, by way of a 
little gentlomanly bravado, and_ to 
show 4 rival or a sweetheart, that 


he was not to be accounted “soft.” 


And since youare | at his 
just. Peep aD iaderthetah ahirtalveve 
‘tov: it is loose and open, and wide, 
as is the whole of that le article 
of body clothing worn by him ; and 
you will there cspy bis indispensable 
dagyer-knifo or knife-dagger, useful 
for spreading butter on ocks 5 
adapted slso, by ite sharp point aud 
OU! or purposes less 
vencntil He calls sea atkeenee® 
‘0 sevin to faacy kilted clansmen call 
similar article a “skene,” sheathing 
it in their stockings as ho might do, 
perhaps, were not his skin the only 
stockings kn to his aable shins. 


elbow joint by an armlet of twisted © 
leather, into which the sh i 
rip of Tough or sony aia 
rough or : 
back of Se wane oe be Hater 
lizard, sometimes of the 1 

the crooodile himeel?, ‘The Maud 
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rhe size anid fuumiber of the pee oe 
gam prove it at a glance; and a0 
Yet mora convincingly, the bundles 
of costly teeth and tusks wrapped 
in. raw ee, stitched strongly and 
rudely, which incumber the inner 
Space. These bundles be worth hand- 

of dollars, nay of “ Bintts” (Na- 
poleons, pitcesde “‘vingt”),a favourite 
oo eaeee ions. For is 
near enol 0 Southampton, thanks 
to_the Peninsular and Oriental, to 
rule its price current of ivory marvel- 
lously close upon London quotations. 
We are a bit of a tumer, and know 
the look of a tusk and its value. 
Amongst these teeth you may note 
here and there the dumpy, short 
snout-horn of the rhinoceros, or a 
choicerspecimen, with long,and sharp, 
and not ungraceful curve. It is truc 
that we wot of a cortain warehouse 
in “the City,” where he who shall 
cast a quick cye round us he enters, 
shall see ut ono glunco spoils of the 
African forest chase, more in number 
and more in variety than he shal) see 
in many weeks in a Jellab’s gipsy 
camp at Agsouan; but as Thr 
seemeth to have a grousier flavour 
and moro heathery ideal about it al- 
together when we cut into the pie on 
the inn table at Perth or Stirling, 
thau when John removes the plated 
cover from the second-couree dish in 
Park-lane or Belgrave-square, #0 is 
there an extra consciousness of tuski- 
nesa ht by the sight of these 
hide-bound tusks hero, and an appre- 
honsion of existing rhinoceros by 
handling those horns, to which we 
have been strangers hitherto. Gor- 
don Cumming appears to us, though 
absent, more real than when jn ilesh 
and blood wel beheld hin, rel beard, 
Busbm: a, Waggon, BI |, 2 
the gallery of illustration near Hyde- 

ik Corner, And in these little 

da upon the beach are men fami- 
liar with the big game of the far in- 
terior, who, when lions are inquired 
of, point carelessly with a nod to 
such and such a onc there present, 
who is known to have killed an occa 
sional brace of them manfully; and 
swho grin and clap hands over an old. 
‘poquaintance, when, for wantof words 
to ibs it, we scrawl upon aatray 
leaf .of our pocket-book 


I 
as 
ff 
Ai 
i 
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the Point, of which the handie and 
ich aieh hae 
vil 
not unlike a magnified spothooary 8 
tula, came from Solingen, in Rhe- 
Prussia? You may see the like 
of such blades tranship| here in 
grosses, to go up above cataracts 
and into interior, beyond con- 
fiuence of the White Nile and the 
Blue. Well, these men will tell you 
stories of intrepid hunters, who, with 
such a weapou only, and with a ahiold 
just like the one you bought but now 
from off their gum bales, will betake 
themselves afoot into the forest, and 
track the solitary elephant, most dan- 
gerous of his tribe, and smite and 
slay the monstrous creature and cut 
out the ivory. Indeed, we hoard of 
an European who was, even now, far 
upon theoutskirte of Abyssinia, omu- 
lating and surpassing, in this vory 
t, the deeds of uative hunters. 
This surely beats Gordon Cummii 

with his two-ounce rifle bullet. "And 
talking. of that shicld, by the way, 
should you like to see what protec- 
tion it may afford a naked warrior's 
body when his eye is quick, and his 
wrist bus cauyht the kuack of hand- 
ling it? There is a coal black strip- 
Ting here, whom we suppose wo must 
not call # slave, since slave-doaling 
is ostensibly, aud in great part etfoc- 
tually, prohibited, in our time, within 
the Pasha’s territory. But anyhow 
he is a Jad who was not born or bred 
within some hundreds of weary miles 
from uy Egyptian or Nubian fron- 
tier, and the jeliab or merchant here 
claims in him some vested right of 
property, perhaps under some very 
stringent indentures of apprentice- 
ship, They have circumcised the 
lad, and taught him “tant bien que 
” to recite the Fathah or Ma. 
homm orison ; but what’s bred 

in the ee will out in the flesh, 

Bay, an ere’s Bomething pagan. 
Kafterish about his gait and manner 
atilL Let him have the shield: his 


apiece 
i demanded for 
HPelght slllings wore 
if ei were 
an exorbitant ‘demand for that tame 
two-toed chick of an ostrich 

Mey its oun brought down every 
to tempt you with its as 
it stalked about the deck and picked 
up crumbs, yet the hesitation of the 
owner to refuse a couple of half- 
crowns for the creature, seemed to 
‘bring one nearer to the whereabouts 
of ‘outrich life than at the Zoological. 
f ovis, 
you as very pecaliar, or un) Dy 
or intensely Afri: about the dross 
or features of that o! lady, squatted 
on the sand, with little baskets 
of particoloured rushes, cunningly 
woven, set out for sale. Such glimpsce 

of her face as she allows you, 
out of her coarse blue cotton gown 
and mantilla in one, when the nose- 
veil is loose, shows not iain darker 
coraplexion, nor mucl nostril, 
nor much broader, thicker lips, than 
ou have often secon in these upper 


2 where so much 
negro blood is 


mn tracoable. Even 
the necklace of bright glass beads 
might seem to a careless observer 
much of a piece with others seen from 


Once more, thereis nothin, 





the Delta to the top of Seced.: the f 
‘crit eyo, however, we fancy, 
ight discern an extra tinge of bar- 

je love for ill-aasorted gorgeous- 
ness in the stringing of those 
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“en déshabille de cam ” Ea 
from this mart, in own vil- 
lage, oe boy Biggeb, or ub 
bing for nitre in the ruins of Phil 
the necklace alone—to every bead o1 
which you can depose judi r—en- 
ables you to recognize your 
jled, full-clad acquaintance, in the 
a ib naked Sou, = ig whose 
fins lone there a apron, 
of leather boot-laces 4] mtly, be- 
dizened with yellow. red. 
Pergonal adyantages, no other article 
vant no other le 
of “toilette” sets off, saving always 
that bead necklace, and a clot or two 
fhe ay pnts angled im hor buaby 
in her 
plump into old Mungo Park associ- 
ations onceagain. Just such, in shape 
and gait, must she have been, assur- 
edly, who stepped out from the falm- 
grove, and, touched with the divine 
compassion of her som gave to the 
ishing wanderer a draught of the 
eurdled milk, of which her calabash 
= Sa od rootless of Gal 
ane rers, a8 ourselves are, oer- 
of simple, manly-minded 
Livingstone, forgive us, if in these 
latter days of fresh African explorors, 
Park should recur still to us, whose 
boyhood fod upon his wondrous tal 
chief-traveller, and prince-explorer 
them all. 
“Quo semel ost imbute recens, nervabit 
‘odorem, 
‘Testa diu.* 
Nay, but that smack of sa’ of 
which wo spake, flavours ths palate 
of the imagination in the itreeta 
of the sook, or bazaar OUan 
itself. The women of the Baral 
or Nubian race, come clad in long 
blue robe, into town, just as any 
fellaheen women might, at Onioot, or 
in the Delta, poising upon their heads 
a goolleh of carde, chickens Gist Be 
or a crate of skinny chickens, 
the legs twoand two. Inthe “sook,” 


ilisrity with dis- 
ines played by a ele ght vod white 


vey hing girl, to whom we 
‘present ® pair on. occasion. 
turn down to the: left here, into the 
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sheep-market, am: those curly, 
lorig-tailed sheep, wit drooping ears, for 
Tike le dou, and those “sime 


it, th: aed ea Boek has 
it, those goat 

itrcine surubness -—tako note of their 
8 eras ani rh as pict 

in thelr half nakedness as any here. 
man of the Roman Cam; with 


all his advantages of 
sheepskin coat, swathed Ae and 
the . What savages t look | 


lithe and sinewy, easy and jovial. 
‘We believe the Arab blood predami- 
nates in these tribesmen of the “Bis- 
” ag they call themselves; but, 

for all that, they did not look Arabs 
to our eye. There may have been, as 
we fancied we detected, on their 
bared chests, and arms, andshoulders, 
pinker and more purpling tinte under 
the glowing of their Tich brown skins, 
than what the Bedowecn show; but, 
r all, the great distinctive mark 


‘was the crown of bushy, crispy, curl- 
ing hair, untouched by Moslem razor, 
in which—that was the truly savage 


touch, suggestive of even South Sea 

ialanders—was stuck o long, stiff, 

wooden skewer, wherewith the wearer 

proved, from time time, a good, ex- 
erating scratch of his vexed poll 

it we came up all this way to 


or 
refore, 
tet us not linger here, but resign our 
fates snd fonoige cube more to the 
iding of a -boy, whose nem 
‘with its new twang of Bardbre lingo: 
‘we di a8 Gibberesn. 
Yet hereupon “athought strikesus,” 
Pa says Matilda in ee Aad scokins 
fore starting for the cataract, let us 
uot “swear eternal friendship”, but 
cross over—itisnot two hundred yards 


—to Elephantine. It was 8 garcieon 
sar 


town, we know, in the da a 
ftichus, for hence his indi in- potsherds 


miti 
digenous “took and started,’ 
aa they say of a rumaway poacher in 
England, who leaves his “vamily” 
chargeable to the parish Wo re- 
their reason for so doing in s 
former paper. It was also, 
ny Barisan’ tim for poor old ven: 
waa legionary fect up here, sent 
in ‘oficial exile iahment for 


troo) 


mentary sherds. Not hore alone, at 
Elephantine, nor in any ono specific 
site, but wheresoever in are 
recognisable the sites of ruined and 
dilapidated citios ay these por 
erds. Dig aa deep as 
you will, in many places zo cannot 


ian de] they laugh his 
Fort to seis hye ickaneen 
Bey, an Armenian gentleman, 


position at Cairo, whoao accomplish- 
ments as artist and antiquarian are 
acknowledged and admired by all 
who have ever come in contact with 


him, assured us—we quote his very 
words—that “all winking, starting 
from any level in the Uey of the 


ahd, ini sotite almost pretty a8 
da: ‘Glibersen eball Tek heels 
Songer entom the water there. We 


the incongruity of noun and epithet ; 
‘but, rack our brain as we will, we 
can Dethikk ourselves of no fitter 
term by which to designate the broil- 
ing bit, of ‘ro which leads from 


<Aseouan to the of the Cataract. 
Tt is a desert, but busy and lively the 
Tivelong day. The town, of course, 
‘thas its suburb of domed tombs, and 
Soph wget 
iy, parched, on, 
& Saent which Feraltly Tominded 
‘a ‘passing by, how the figure 
of spooch which makes “dust” of 
mortal remains, travelled to ourdamp 
mouldy cemeteries from eastern Janda. 
Clear of the tombs, the landscape is 
a desert of deserts; not a_ human 
habitation, not a tree, not a blade of 
nota spike of halfeh to be seen. 
‘ide stretches of dusty gravel only, 
upon no square inch of which my 
not be traced the splay cushion 
of the camel’a foot, and the sharper 
incision of the donkey’s active hoof. 


‘We do not know whether itisalways to 


80 ; perhaps when the Nile is full, or at 
Teast fullor than just now, fired 
el-ShellAl, or captain of the cataract, 
has more business on hand in super- 
intending the ascent and descent of 
numerous boat rendering ‘tranship- 
ment here uous. ‘e met him 
by the way this morning, coming into 
town, upon & rough ‘and slender, but 
wiry'little Arab, mare, sad be was 
enough—pitying our p! or 

it of the little donkey 


Ae 
& 


animals with us, | ing hi 
w 
als with us, leavin; ts, however, 
desert, that sli 


‘bereen. 
of \arening “rood the" gum 
18 1s 
tod Birmingham’ beads go Sp 
3 to- 
ther with all the various iater- 
articles of barter and sale 
‘between. the land above the i 


He 


fad the donkeys fr squadwons, Seok 
Ly 

horning tll .. ‘Bat when ii 

F olove in, all is hushed and i re 


Sawa Eine (of whtah thie fame 
‘haut our me a 
the lang sandy, 


I 
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velly stretches. We inight nimost 

favo called them streets} for. th 

are parted in inuch of their Tengtht 


another, and hedged in, al- 
busy though ther Dreadth be Great,’ by 


juaint, uncouth, fantastic groups or, 
alls of rock, on either hand. Given 
under the glare of noon the dullest 
imagination must be quickened by 
thoir strange, unex] a] ror 
and disposition. Dnderthe ‘glamour? 
of the moonlight that imagination 
annst be sceptical, indeed, which would. 

‘ion the reality of its own forced 


ents. 

‘There was the rock of “the owl,” 
for instance, to which at once our 
merry, laughing, companionable party, 
with one voice, gave the name in @ 
morning’s sunshine. Passing it at 
night, under the moonbeam, one 
might almost expect to start back, as 
the ebony shadow on the sand should 


seem, to betray an outs] ing of 
the t noiseless: yy the inon- 
ster perched up above. Again, 


there was the group, which seemed to 
figure an aged monk, of giant size, 
seated, calm and self-possessed, to 
hear the passionate outpouring of the 
heart of a younger man, who seemed. 
be knecling there before hi 
clasping his knees in the agony 
entreaty or confer . 80 might 
Father Pachomius himself havo nat 
and listened to the disburdeni: 
conscience or to the final irres 
struggle of a disordered will, as some 
one that had broken with the totter- 
ing turbulent Roman world of the 
fourth century came to fling himself 
at the feet of the cxmobite saint, and 
to implore help from him against bis 
ftnre cut-this mage, perhaps, as 
vo aat is 
greater hiatorienl probability-—‘taraly, 
yet after a fashion tenderly, giving 
ear to the tale of one that once 
been a member of his community, 
whom enticement or persecution of - 
Arian seducers had drawn away from 
the 2 path of Tight and truth 4 little 
while; and w! 


lute 
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seeming! 
dense fibrous ‘angle of roota, round 
which the careful villagers have built 
amud-wall Somehow or other, the 
* French term, “ bouquet de ‘iera,” 
struck us, on the spot, as Aeseribing 
these carefully-kept groups better 
that our own ish expression, “a 
tuft of palms:? man’s handiwork 


boing more plainly insinuated, as it 
should be, by the words, Here are 
the houscs of a mixed population, the 


Nubian element pre lominating on 
the whole. Here are vast wealthy- 
looking piles of dates, “ Tbreemee,” 
of a rich brown red, swoct and well- 
flavoured, surpassing in such respects, 
in our poor judgment, the far-fam 
fruit uF she Bim moe Oasis of Am: 
mon; as , almost, as nutmess, 
thanks to the sun of the tropi 
quiring much preliminary soaking 
before they can figure to advantage 
in one of Hadji Mohammed—our 
worthy cook’s—sugary side dishes. 
Here also is durra in, in heaps 
likewise ; here the bales of gum, old 
acquaintances by this time, and the 
familiar tueke in hide : here is civili- 
again in the shape of a brace 

of river! ers, With funnels painted 
white and black, afloat upon t] © uroat 
lake-like reach of the river, studded 
with rock islets ; and here, above all, 
are legions of abirtless, impish bo 

inning and screeching for glee, by 
Reson of anticipated” backshoeat, 
running, jumping, dancing, tumbling 
head over heels, and sweeping us, 
horses, donkeys, Gibbereen 
down towards the cataract, whose 
rushing noises are the bass to their 
falaettos, and into whose swirl and 
foam they are about to plunge like 
watersprites. 7 

The cataracts ; just, 2, and by 
eo means cascades. 8 to Pf 
Greek lexicon, reader, and thou 
here need no sort of undeceiving. 
Kard means “down;” and syyvune 
“T break:” water wilZrandown, when 
hesiced ss that persistent propensity; 
overcomes ff 
and when on the sloping sandy bot- 


tom- ha] sudden di: 
foe faking: perhaps, od nrde — 
i Tine up as afal as fe 


§ on the side.of a jiah- wam- 
mor field ; then therels w fumingrand 
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re- Jong since rolled down over 


a great colt if we may 

say it, inst the desp amoth. pour 

of which, stout cables of twisted 

Bplay fibre, and Boorea of st ling 

Teatieal” ayo a the Hie ol seid, 
8 

and the discriminating touch of the 


old mostanee, or steereman on the 
tiller, contrive to make the up- 
ward fle of the abesah, or 
the leon” Inteed of this latter only 
16 leas. of us lat 
if the season be so far advanced, as at 
our + visiting, when al} the 
watery volume of the positive rain- 
floods off Al injan hig] and 
of the probe) le melted snows, from 
mystical interior mountain ranges— 
searce glanced atin the distance by 
Messrs, Kraift and Jaen! have 
6 fruit- 
elt and into the Mediterranean 
discoloured for miles We 
scrambled over stony plateaus, with 
it stnoothed protuberances, and 
leep rounded hollows, where pools of 
water had been lately, which the sun 
had licked up, leaving, in witness 
there, hard-haked layers of dried 
mud, diversified with cracks innu- 
merable. It seemed like walking 
over the vast extent of rocky surface 
uncovered by a far receding tide: 
only, the wonder was, what tide 
could have taken with it paserond, 
and dilk, and limpeta, and clust 
mussel-shelis, an leaving the 
stone so smooth and. fe ished, and ut- 
terly bare? And when the boatin, 
of the Shella] are reached, 
course there is nothing to be ssid ex- 
cept, that we Mave sean far finer and 
greater water-rushii in_the 
of Scotch burns at times, Flop 1 flop ! 


ful 
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ie 
ppexpected simile, and set him and 
his fellows down Ge crustaces, noting 


{Dee 


inquiries as to her hopea ef com 
tion were as sanguine as if they 
areholds made 


them for. water-scorpious in our been 


memory once and for ever. _ 
‘We wonder, did the satiric soul of 
old Juv of whom we spake, 
fe, as it would, with bitterness, 
from the solemnities of Philm, and its 
temple rites, and smile here, on the 
gippery at the antics in the 
‘water of the forefathers of these dark 
atomies? Or did his heart ever mis- 
give him that there might have been, 
after all, something more in this 


tedious, killing exile, than justafreak th 


of that fortune, which serves out 
miseries to men of letters? Up here, 
at Phils, whore Osiris was fal to 
sleep hia Jong death-sleep, where the 
toweri! lea of the great tem- 


ering propy) 
ple of Ise frowned or smiled, as one 
ill, on the silver mirror of the Nile- 


floating by, is it possible that a 
jualm may have crossed his mind in 
ose days, when, as his uncertain 
chronicler asserts, he was perishin; 
“angore et teedio,” near his eightieth 
ear? Might he have fancied, aud 
then have battled with the fancy, 
that erp more it analignancy 


E 


‘was expiating in appropriate place of 
penance, the famous lines :— 

“is ot digesta Jumerit To, 

A Maros portabit aquas ut spogatin edem 

Isidis, antiquo que proxims surgit ovili. 

‘Credit enim ipsins dominw se voce moneri>” 
Or, might it have tormented him to 
be, haunted by the question, is not 
this periahing in sight of his very se- 
palsies the god’s wrathful answer to 
the sntirist’s sneer -— 


-actor which these steamers 


shi ers. They ws 
free of deck, and of state-cabin too; 
and we were welcome, either by day 
or night, to sit under the Pasha’s 
awning above, or to rest out weaty 
limbs upon his well-stuffed cushions. 
And we found even better cause to 
rejoice at their presence down here, 
or up here, as you will—up, in re- 
of the cataractnow behind them; 
lown, in resy of their station 
mission on the higher Nubian Nile— 
cre was a capital iron boat at our 
service daily, and four atout fellows 
to keep time to a fairish stroke; and 
thoug considerations of “back- 
,” wero not wholly Jost sight 
of in the matter, the arrangement 
gave mutual satisfaction. 

Somehow orother, theremembrance. 
of those Arab ouramen brings to our 
mind, as we write, a circumstance of 
which we were informed many years 
ago by a son of that old Kurschid 
Pasha te whose energy and valour 
Mchemet Ali owed the establishment 
and confirming of his rule over the 

Nubian province, at foot of 
t. We do 
not think to have ever seen it men- 
tioned in contemporary memoirs. 
aiieh a tho ote ' pep reckoned 
y e capacity for development 
the. ‘Arabo-fayptian mind, he had 
never, up to the date of 1840, pro- 
m any man of it in fleets, or ar- 
mics, or sdministre Hong to such igh 
command as confers a Pasha’s 1: 
Nish&n or decoration might grace the 
breast of an indigenous jan in 
silver, or eyen in gold, but in dia- 
mond it had never yet sparkled there. 
Tn that year, however, the Sen 
i k place, the dis 


Sr 


1658.) 
Ttalians, but there was no bond of 
Kinananship, ‘and little more of kind- 
nese; hetwooe them and the drilled 
th a na whe thei P bares 
e jes ant oppose their 

neta to a landing , there was & 
. Notion in those days in the minds 
* of the population, at ‘east of Lower 
ag our Own pFrs observa- 

tion taught us some two or three 
yours afterwards, that English rule 
ibanian 


a exchan; 
hange of gainful = i thence de- 


ble. 
Cains, “Ww hen wil the fnglocs ome 
at Cairo, “when will the Inglees come 
a fakes all 

We profease eg courae, ignorance 
of any such pro! sbability. 

Inguiring, then, in our turn, whe- 
ther the question wero dictated by 
hope or fear, we wero surprised to be 
told briskly, “ by the former.” 

“But why should you hope to see 

Eaypt mado English ‘good friend ?” 

jevause, sar, when we belong | to 

ti sleet, ‘we never have tax tu pay. 

eeley was wont to say, in some 
old farce, we remember, that “as it 
was & 80) idicr’s Rot to dio, so was it 
4 civilian’s to lie for the honour of 
hia country.” We fear our friend’s 
informant, if a Briton, had unhappily 
taken that specious maxim for 
motto, 

But to return to Mehemet. A bright 
thought struck him in his rumina- 
tions, that he might popularise and 
nationalise the coming struggle in 
defence of Alexandrin, by nominating 
to high command some native 
tian officera. Two men were selected 
accordingly, of calibre sufficient . 
make the appointments 
in native eyes—inaufiicient to ‘make 
them inconvenient or formidable to 
ae or to his own itial 

Alexandria was electrified : for 
fifteen days or so—the period of Na- 
piers presence off the harbour, and of 

‘is let nown, negotiations. Two 
Egyptian-Arab blood, aired 

ihe new oe upon embroidered 
velvet flor les 5 Shrough camp and 


Prd 


Napier 
Bockots the ins of the Butoh ci 
a of the 
‘wore, down | e far horizon. No 
fuss fing the new- 
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created :-they went 
simply an paid ‘without a word 
Temonstrance, to to the duties of the 
rank they were filling some fortnight 


ago: they end and their pashalics were 
utterly forgotten in the booming of 
the cannon which proclaimed peace 


Rae Palmerston: ao: a righ 
‘e are rounding a point; an t 
and left the strange granitic groupa 
of rock which hid the island from our 
view seem to glide off, ns do the side- 
scenes shifted at a theatre, the cur- 
tain being still up. The broad flat 
surfaces of the temple towers of Isia 
detach themselves, but not vivie 
from the tawny background of 
In the hot vertical mid-day there is 
scarce sufficient shadow to cut out in 
distinct relief the rounded outlines of 
the individual pil lars which form the 
lateral colonnade. The angular ma- 
sonry of the lofty quay, which girt 
the entire island once, reminds us in- 
voluntarily of the prow of the Algcu- 
lapian ship on. ete sland in the Tiber 
at. e: and by a singular enough 
coincidence, when you have scrambled 
op the bank—to which the lowness 
the Nile water just now lends 
@ fictitious height—and have begun 
ar explorations, one of the first de- 
tails encountered of tho mava of con- 
is the chapel de dedi- 
cated to that sel: sari go tl 0 
Shall we say “ beanti: ful Phileo.” wit ond 





ar) m; or, rather with Stanley, 
“Philm, more ‘curious than uti- 
fle ‘c debated the question then 


and there with ourselves, and ae 


Egyp- by a base compromiso, 


agreeing 
pone decision until we angle 
peer looked yy the sepulchral 
ing place of Osiris by the — 
ing iene e countenance 
plainer terms, till we Shela ea 
goen the islan under the softer uno? 
shine. And if we must at once here 
honestly 8a) yiatingrension moonlit 
views and more espe: 
of the surrouniing scenery pecially 
and river, have left upor our memory, 
we Enow of 24 ing which shall ex- 
press it so well as Sosaperiao mn of 
them to landsca xe. mt the ate- 
candlelight, ink- 
black Taek thadowe from £ 


the rocks; 
silver. Sic 
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temce—stand ont in 


mai 
“+ Talands, quarries, along the 
river side,” saye Mr. ‘Stetley, this 
dhstrict 7 tell seem either 
grotesque figures, sitting 
with their grim features carved ont 
against the sky—their vast limbs 
smoothed by the inundations of 
same 


imagine how, in the days when power 
was will, and will wan power, Rame- 
ses, retnining from his Ethioplan con- 
uesta, 2] aay, ‘Here is the stone, 
flsrd eod glittering, from which my 
statue aball be hewn ; and here is 
the model after which it shall be 
fashioned.’ ” 


That ia a happy conceit; true no 
lees than welloxpreased. It had fasten- 


ed, by anticipation, upon our mind ; 
and We found, as many a Nile tourist 
us 


all find, a startling realisa- 
fon not ee i = eu we had mount- 
eo dark and narrow staircases, 
leading to the flat roof of the fore 
moet portico, emergi into light 
again and into sight of the landsca) 
framed between the twin towers in 
we at once exclained, aa 
he too shall, we doubt not—“* Why, 
there at last, body and bones, sita 
Mr, Stanley’s Ramexes |” —so striking 
is the outline and the attitude of the 
natural by the 


sere on Phil could never have 
000} prospect, from 8 point 
oft ‘view, where we sit down tosketch, 
unless he did it in his younger days, 
or went up by a ladder, well built 
el we 


Rides upon Mules and Donkeys, 


[dee 


remarke—“thin offer of a throne 
could not make the 


Lari! eat wes ere 
etbrone, pray? Does Mr, Sharpe 
imagine the mother of the Gracchi to 
have been x thresd-paper 1 Has he 
never read of the joke cut “in fers 
peri cae” the late Rev. Sydney 

ith ¥ ‘ere is the ansodote for 
him then, from Lady Holland’s me- 
moir of the witty Dean :— 


**Some one mentioned that a young 
Scotchman, who had been lately In the 
neighbourhood, was about to marry an 
Trish widow, double his age and of con- 
sidorable dimensions. 

««<Goingto marry her!’ heexclaimed, 
bursting out laughing; ‘going to merry 
hor} impossible! you mean a part of her; 
he could not marry her all hiraself, If 
would be # case not of blgamy but tri- 

; the neighbourhood or magistrates 
should interfere. There is enough of 
her te farnish wives for a whole parish. 
One man marry her!—it is monstrous. 
You might people » colony with ‘her; 
or give an assembly with her ; or, per- 
haps, take your morning's walk round 
her, always provided there were frequent 
resting places, and you were in rude 
health. I was once rash enough to try 
walking round hor before breakfaet, but 
only got half way and gave it up ex- 
hausted. Or you might read the Riot 
‘Act and disperse her; in short, you 
might do anything with her bat marry 

er," 


For grandeur, for variety, for anti- 
quarian interest, the ruins of Philew 
have little or nothing to show to the 
eye which has been satiated at Ker- 
nak & aud the Memnonium, 

tiquity in Keyp it ia so antique 
that a Gardener Wilkinson and a 
Stanley both speak of poor Nectanebo 
and his cartouche, aa of some pitt 
“parvenu,” whose name might be 


E 


scrawled upon Athor’s temple. And. 


Setvemporahocue history oftany other 
fries a elas 
about | remem! ce of the 
Meant Helocelee end hetghtietets 
octancha, fram “Agerinuy Sint ot 
Spats, a Barus Bones ws aght bri 

Wisi of ‘Prams’ to the Privae 


i 


al 


1888) 


Consort and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oambridge, did he wish 


Among the Granite Boulders of Syene. 
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object #0 laughable and so pitiable 
withal. That necklace, Lbweven; 


for access to the Fitz-William or to took cur fancy, and having fallen in 
the. British Museum. with a lad, who had stayed lounging 
The island is uninhabited now, behind, on one occasion, when -the 


mvo by lizards, of which we saw 
several varieties in our rambles, one 
“black and bony, of special ugliness. 
There are, likewise, a few snakes; 
not that ourselves saw any worth 
mentioning; but our old friond the 
jhakeem at Asaonan dilated to us, 
with glee, upon the mortal fright an 
individual of that family had ca 
to his Russian body servant there one 
afternoon, There are, likewise, scor- 
pions to be found, under the loose 
lat atones, at, the northern end of 
the island ; which we record for the 
sake of those who may search for 
specimens aa we did, oftentimes, with- 
out success, in t. But thongh 
unk ae 1d is, at least 
luring the time, not untenant- 
ed; for all day long, in the ruined 
court yards and corridors, the con- 
fused heaps of bricks and stoncs are 
routed and rummaged with hand-hoe 
by naked, squalid villagers, male aut 
female, from the hamlets on the op- 
ite ‘They are not searching 
for “atteekas,” as our old acquain- 
tances at Goorneh, but for lime and 
nitrous substances, which they load 
in baskets and carry down a stecp 
winding passage in the magnificent 
masonry of the western terrace, to a 
clumsy punt which serves as ferry- 
boat. The use they make of this 
saline dust is to manure 
their cultivated patches of 
But though they are not professed. 
searchers after “atteekas,” we seem 
to fancy that in their ceaseless grub- 
i fney. must sometimes come 
across 4 relic of the olden days. Cer- 
tain beads, for instanco, strung on the 
ofan ancient beldame, struck 
‘ws ag very different in shape and ma- 
eterial from the glass of 
Ew origin, of which it was 
chiefly com; Poor old creature ! 
and wrinkled, bare from head 
with the exception of the 


to 
Sabian 9 n of Leathern strips ; her 
tangled hair, ith 


boat’s crew had landed uz and left us 
for the afternoon upon the island, 
we sppointed _ fel temporary ¢ dra- 
goman and agent, in virtue of bis ac- 
quaintanoe with the Baribra jar 
only tongue of which that 
matron knew a word. The legendary 
aybil burned a book and raised her 
price, wo read, each time the intend- 
ing purchaser quarrelled with her 
demand. Not so this Nubian sybil ; 
her simple guile was this—each time 
her price was granted she broke the 
bargain off; each time that bargain- 
ing was renewed she raised that price, 
Matters had gone so far once that the 
string of beads was in our very hand ; 
but after all they went no farther ; 
and when we took our final leave of 
Phile, the coveted beads hung still 
about her sable neck. 

The home of this do Nubian 
lady, so loth to as becomes a 


1d dowager, with fuimily jewels, was on 


the island opposite, called Biggeh. 
‘aBarév the aucients called it, and ver- 
tainly o place more fit to be ed 
and kept untrodden by human foot, 
more wild, more strange, and more 
fautastical, is rarely to beseen. Knoba 
and ante of dark. ule anes 
granite boulders, scoo) rot 
and articulated, Teminding one of the 
old oracular sentence whose import 
Deucalion guessed, which intimated 
that the rocks were the vertebra, 
Tibs, and knuckle bones of his grand- 
mother earth These same stones, 
granitic or basaltic, split, shattered, 
and shivered into million fragments, 
interspersed with glittering mica, gave 
the scenery an air which, to our mind, 
Miss Marinest. has best described a 
‘impisb.” Even in broad daylight 
there was about it something ae 
earthly. Squatted down any where 


among leep dona of the 
rocky basing, out of sight of Nubian 
ho of green or-even, 


waterless, herbleas, life 
Joos holley’ which sppaat pon the 
the silvery moon. 

Among’ all’ the tases bars the 
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has eked 
tie sou oouipeurd ek Sais and 
cotumna of thi we thrines at at 
traces of which few ay 


vivid wid then the colours Cen the 

Ptolemaic. time—anone have so deep 

and melancho! interest as the Chris- 

hat it ch gre the old Egyp- 
wi it-was ol 

tan isolating fell at last. It is true 

Persian fire-worshipper had over- 

tarped and rent, andshivered temples 

but allin vain. He who 

apd imagens. Persian power, the Ma- 


cedonian wid ee it wns tamed by the 
cold, gold, stony glare sot he world-old co- 

gods t, and eet, 
horns upon 


straight and Ea as a forenend, 
-blade, curled and curved into 
the twisted ornaments of the sh: 
countenance of a solemn criosphinx. 
Alexander, became the son of Amin. 
Greek religion and Greck art alike, 
when, in company of Greek despotic 
Gynastion, they had come back hero 
to their cradle again, did, as might do 
the sons of some prim, old-fuahioned 
family, who, returning with new- 
led dress and notions from long 
foreign travel, should, for filial a 
rence, cramp thought, mince »| 
and cut their clot] a the fashion o! 
the antiquated household rules once 
more. did little elue in turn; 
and though among Egyptian ruins a 
round arch of Roman span uprears 
Ttself im places, and though upon the 
walls of a certain ing at Luxor, 
\etween the great portico and the 
fernple of 1 of Isis, tings have lately 
of Roman type, yet fc 
Powks end cans, end owls, anqoettch 
feathere—the anake, the goose, the 
scarabee — come still together, in 
varied combinations, to car- 
touches, which record the names of 
an Augustus or an Antonine, a Tibe- 
rius or # Trajan, upon shrines where 
Kneph, ad t Pasi and Horns still 


me lay, aa we have learned 
the is verse of the satirist 


See tha ae bake mari 
of 
capi eke invaders, and he 


had stooped tone foreign wnper: 

sition that Ieetrations, fareehich tne 

LE ilo Tmpare must be performer fa 
im 

with y the not gore md ‘waters of 


Sayan the pillars of deserted Phila, 
ae 


Rides upon Miles ond Donkeys. 


ive token before placed, 


[Deo: 


os ont sheen ined ot armel more 
sigan e simple crosses carvs 
the stone tell of a different tale, 


‘was an ancient k pointing 
truth: if not lit true, that 
when the Maid-mother, eh 


the Divine babe im her arms, a 
in the rich Dili Te fhe ‘ 
tive foot upon genuine 
shee Srim and gaudy i athe: in. Fd 
foo all around 4 Bowe and fell, 
tad ped asunder on the grounc 
as the fish-god of the Philistines in 
the olden time, when the Ark of the 
God of Israel was brought face to 
face with him. 
‘Well, in the succeedin; ing 
Jeast, this I nd had its full justifica- 
tion in realities most indubitable. 
The Egyptian idol-goda were jud; 
and condemned. It needed no defac- 
ing of their images, nor shattering of 
their statues, Those graven crosses 
on the pillars, as the mark of the 
forest lord upon the forest 
told their doom ; and, uncut aa they 
still remain, those trees, we know, 
were felled. was Obristiun 
from Pelusium to Phile; ay, and yet 
far beyond. Not i in vain had the in- 
done Psalmist srg, among other 
lories of the Messiah’s kingdom : 
ERetopia a shall stretch ont her hands 
unto t torte Christian ; 
and there ts a Christian Egypt ati 
Call its Christendom schiameie amie 
en, superstitious, if you will : we do 
not wish to palter with ite errors, 
sadly as their apparent tion 
weighs upon the Coptic church : but 
reo refuse to pity or to “pray 
Her members number in all, in 
Egypt, some 230,000 men,—so we 
learned from Amba Mi the 
Bishop of Esneh, who told us that 
the information was gained in thie 
wise, The march of a certain of order 
of European ideas in Egyp' Egypt, had 
duced the Pasha (re! think Lets to. 
decree that Coptic en should 


times at 


be no longer exempt from milit 
ae comp  Foarfal 


hitherto. 
conseription as 


Famente 5 

forced mil; ieany service, was in, fale 

scour. with that of all other Exyp- 
ions. Their pa- 





fin Covent 
‘that dey; the Hon. Charles. Murray, 


1858:] 


now envoy at the court of Persia; 
and at Inst the Pasha, whose statisti- 
cal informetion aj to have Lan 
vague, consent to dispense wit 
their enrolment in the nizam, should 
tho number of the people prove upon 
due inquiry to fall under 500,000. 
* The result of such inquiry we have 
etated above. And since we find our- 
selves speaking upon such mat 
‘we may hore record, to the honour of 
the present ruler of Egypt, and of his 
subordinates, that our frequent in- 
voutigation never elicited from any 
Copt, of ecclesiastical or of lay condi- 
tion, any complaints of the treatment 
with which they meet in these modern 
times, 

But in Nubia, once Christian no 
Joss than the country below the 
last cataract of the Nile, it is the 
boast of the Mussulman that not 
one Christian now existe, The 
crosses upon the columns at Phile 
mark the beginning of a wide inter- 
vening gp. in Christendom, ucross no 
tract of which the traveller comes 
again until he reach the semi-barbar- 
ous communities of Abyssinia, which 
yet keep the Christian name. 

Seated here, on some great frog: 
mentary stone upon the terrace, look- 
ing southward, where still a single 
obelisk stands upright, the eye of the 
gazer may travel wistfully up and 
along the broad reach of the flood. 

He may bethink himself how, perad- 
venture one morning in the olden 
time, the priests of the ancient untrue 
teries, leaning upon the pillared 
balustrad had marvelled how the 
galloysof the great Queen of the South 
put not alongside at the stately quay 
of the mystic island-shrine o: 
Osiris, but held straight onwarda for 
the cataract. “Who was this upstart 
Hebrew king, forsooth, or what his 
uninitiated pretence of wisdom, that, 


The Memorial Church at Constantinople. 
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in search of anyings from such bar- 
barous tongue a i Leo ar be 
sailing on without Tespet 3 

soe, with, none, to Thebes oF 

‘emp! and- 

Gr,—he may teak him,—just in 
so calm and still an hour as this, the 
noise and shoutings of she cataract act 
page shook out to the 
breathi Laer gentle wind the white 
gail of the boat which was bearing 
back to Meroé the “ Kunuch of great. 
authority under Candace, Queen of 

” "The dappled beauty of the 


Ethiopia. 
sunset sky, nging from its 


gorgeous dying hues of crimson and 
of purple, to gentler loveliness of 
lilac and pale blue and gold, can 
scarcely win from himan upward look. 
As in his chariot on the desert way by 
Gaza, his eyes are fastened upon a 
prophetic sctoll—no longer, now, with 
the keen, careworn scrutiny of an un- 
satisfied desire to know. ‘won- 
drous words of Philip are lamplighta 
in his memory. Where they burn still, 
the understanding may be dark no 
longer. As the night settles down on 
Phile, and he, force, must roll the 
volume AP hia look may rest upon the 
white pillars glcaming out of the deep- 
ening twilight, and on the nodding of 
the palin-tree feathers, dark now, like 
funeral plumes, Night, yes! eternal 
pught, was scttling down upon those 
idol-shrincs, on those abodes of lying, 
or, it may be, du juggler priests. 
rite enere fe nougut bait - ‘ing in oe 
onglit. e corpse-hght si 
uenched on the tomb of Osiris; but 
d’s world shall not lie longer in 
the darkness; for on others, as on 
himself, the day-star shall soon shine. 
No lying idol-priest was he, but true 
prophet of the one true God, who had 
thus prophesied, “The Sun of righte- 
ousness shall arise, with healing in 
his wings.” 


ON THE LAYING OF THE FIRST STONE OF THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, BY LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
Ocronar 19, 1858. 


Now no more, fair Stambou! hears the rattle 


Of the warrior’s harness at her 
Seea no more the tide of Europe's 
through 


Hotly pressing 


Queenlil 
She lool 

Qn_ those turrets twain, 
Guardians of the 


‘tattle, 
her azure strata. 


like, from her terraces and 
ks down along 


those waters blue, 
snd the new. 


her ancient 
world 
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The Memorial Church at Constantinople. 


From her throne, the 
Boos the old camp on onthe Asian hore 
Sees the foam-wreaths on far Aigean, 
Ee ante tail mito clowinteer 


Sees no more the gathering hosts that wander'd 
To that wild peninsula afar, 

To the desolate fort where England squander’d 
So much life, in one brief winter’s war. 


‘When tho full ship with its living burden 
Pase’d so near, she heard the canvas atrain, 

‘Aa it rush’d, in liaato, for glory’s guerdon, 
‘Toward the rock that stormy main. 


When the waifs of that great Fong ioe anguish, 
Like spars borne ov a receding 

Came back wounded, caine back Py to languish 
Tn her shadow, on the Asian side ; 


To those walla, where sick men, breathing faintly, 
Heard un angel rustling in the gloom, 

And a woman's presence, caln and saintly, 
Lighted up the melancholy room. 


Look down, Stamboul, from thy throne of marble, 


From thy cy, green and fair, 
Where the igbtin les for ever rer warbl le, 
And the fountains leap into the air. 


Look down, Stamboul, from thy fair dome swelling, 
Where Sophia’s bro! crosses lie, 
And. thive Imaums night and day are telling, 
In God's face that everlasting lie. 


Not in anger come wre to up pbraid nt 
Not with war-ships Hoatng in th 

Not with brand and banner, rong bs Mid thee, 
Stand we by thy Golden to-lay. 


Lay the stone, O statesman, tried and hoary, 
But « trophy to thive England's g 

jut a troy to thine ’'s glory 
Unto distant ages, nobler f far. . 


But a tribute meeter, and more solemn, 
‘To our lout ones by that rough Black sea, 
Than triumphal arch, or granite column 
Pisiites with pames of victory. 
have had their in our sorrows 
en the chill’d left the cheek and brow, 
in that voiceless agony that borrows 
An expression out of silent woe. 


‘And their names writ down in Britain's story, 
nth tl brome tined win wiv 


And their ‘with wreaths of glory, 
laurels wet with woman's 
Wa yo ne ith surely 
fe dlone baw rouge 


Sule yaie eonght 
pong va nada ont ad 
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‘This, cur vengeance for the gallant bosoms 
In those cruel trenches, night by night, 
Oni feat s mow ecunbred Hema 

ae een age 


‘is, our vengeance for the life wasted 
THe ie hor charge and the vain attack, 


‘The amult to wi hasted, 
And ths ‘change from which so few camue back. 


This, pune eeaiaite 
Spotless honour, ae 

And the Christian zeal, the valour peerless, 
And the tenderness war could not spoil. 


Here we raise their monument for ever, 
Singing for Shen, till the world shall end, 
“Tn memoriam,” such as post never 
to Heaven’s own music for his friend. 


Bisrs wo rear tie wile crow and the alts, 
Day the page of truth unfold, 

Chant Re irgea from dear England's Psalter, 
Read their requiem from her Bible old. 


Blend their memory with these aisles of. feet, 
Grave them on the windows’ storied lins 

Meet it ia thot men who died for duty 
Be embalin’d in auch o noble shrine, 


Where the voice of prnise, and rer habitual, 
Tn due ordor ieee Gay yeaa Hise 

‘Whore the calm voice of that gre old ritual 
Calls the soldier to a better 


Sleep, O warriors! cold your place of burial 
Tn that rough Crinean valley 

While our church spire cleaves the blue ethereal, 
And all nature smiles beneath our eyes, 


Sloep, O warriors! all your toil and striving 
Aa Sue glorious mission end at last ; 
to speak salvation for the living, 
Fe a deaths gad pardon for the ast 


All your strength and valour now are blending 
In one note of love that and thrills, 
Like a strain of martial music endii 
In long echoes drawn from sylvan 


For all acts that make our hearts to quiver 
‘With a strong emotion as we read, 
Are divina, and go back to the giver. 
High endurance—courage—generous deed— 
Come frren Chats, end unto Citric: returning, 
Find their fall acceptance only there, 
In that centre for all noble yearaing, 
iin that type of all perfection fair’ 
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Tae word “regenoration” ied 
a prominent place in the vocal 

of the rhetorical patriots who were 


denominated Young Ireland, m an 
era that seems now half a century 
past, eo vast is the change since 
effected in the political and social 
condition and characteristivs of the 
western portion of her Majesty’s do- 
minions. That term was employed 
by those vehement nationalists to in- 
dicate at once the low state of the 
country, and the magnificent destiny 
to which agitation was to lead her, 
At one moment the greenest isle of 
the sea was invested in their speeches 
and writings with all the charms of 
poetry, as a very paradise, in order 
that, at the next, her prostration and 
wretchedness under « “ foreign” rule 
might be described ns the more de- 
plorable. The enthnsiasts of that 
iod borrowed a figure from theo- 
ORY and regarded their native land 
as in a condition of death. A regen- 
eration was required, which could not 
be brought about as long as she re- 
mained connected with Great Britain, 
It cannot be denied that the lea - 
ing spirits of the small but able party 
which broke up O’Connellism pios- 
sessed a measure of honesty and 
courage. They had judgment enough 
topereeive that the old form of crafty 
agitation was disgracing as well as 
injuring Ireland. As educated men, 
they were sick of the meaningless 
iterations of the Repeal platform; 
a8 young men, just esca; from the 
fervour of the classics, and having 
little knowledge of the world, they 
were bold to denounce the insincerity 
of the powerful Political league then 
in existence, and to strike out for 
themselves that loftier course of action 
which, whatever personal and public 
evil resulted from it, was the first step 
‘ds material improvementamony 

the Irish ple, insemuch as thus: 
manner of disturbing popular decep- 
tions were drawn té a crisis, and pre- 
for exposure and destruction 
the common sense and loyalty of 

empire. That Young Ireland 

‘not. antici; public opinion in 
repudiating the miscrable policy to 


which they had been bred, hecamo 
eyident as soon as their declaration 
of war against the prevailing com- 
bination was openly pronounced. It 
was then found that there were a 
considerable number of Irishmen, of 
no mean talent, ready to join them ; 
and that the schism which they had 
created in the ranks of their former 
associates would @ serious one. 
Even before the famine began, indced, 
a general disgust with the aimless 
efforts of O’Connell had found ex- 
reasion; and the profound conviction 
had spread, that the “regeneration” 
of [Ireland never woull be accom- 
plished until the inenbua of the hypo- 
critical organization of which he wus 
the Jeader had heen cast off. 

In this way Young Ireland remoy- 
ed the chief obstacle to_the improye- 
mnent of the country. The formation 
of the Advanced School, as they night, 
have heen termed, of Irish Repealera 
occurred at the proper juncture, and 
led indirectly to the most desirable 
results. Had the old leader of the 
feovle lived, and retained. his bound- 
less influence over them during tho 
climax of the distross arising from the 
failures of the potato crop, it were 

to say into what extremo he 
might not, even against his will, have 
been hwried. O'Connell at the head 
of a rising would have rendered re- 
bellion somewhat more perilous than 
it was in the bands of Mr. O'Brien, 
The fierce ardour of the younger men 
crushed the giant's power just as it 
was about to become dangerous to 
the State; andintense disappointment 
at this result, doubtless, accelerated 
his death, When starvation and 
diseaxo had driven the peasant to 
despair, and made him 2 fit agent for * 
any insurrestionsry design, there waa 
neither plan, nor commander-in-chief, 
nor germ of military sasociation. The 
individuals who led Young Ireland 
had little personal influence; thi 
were distrusted, also, by a powerful 
class; they were sadly in ienced, 
too, in- several of the most necessary 
arts of the dem: e. They were 
much less formidable than they were 
conceived by the Government of the 
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day to bo. What strongth for mis- 
chief they did possese, was piven 
them by the errors of the legislature 
and administration in the measures 
devived for the relief of the poor. 
Every such mistake was mognified 
by professional jourers into 4 
crime of deep dye. The sufierings 
of the people were spoken of as their 
wrongs, and the Executive represent- 
ed as anxious to supplement the 
effects of the famine, in order to get 
tidof a large section of the population. 
To the extent in which these libels 
wore believed had the younger party 
of malcontents power for evil. "thet 
the exertions made to meet the dis- 
aster caused hy the scarcity of food 
were incomplete, may be admitted 
without allowing that those defects 
were other than accidental, There 
‘was an carnest desire in the mind of 
every British statesinan und politi- 
cian to use all the resources of the 
kingdom in the emergency ; but it 
will probab , never he forgotten that. 
in the height of the difficulty 2 
nuubder of Irish Lg Herta roject- 
ed Lord George 
acheme for the construction of rail- 
ways in Irelawl, which might have 
really “regenerated” the ecmintry. 
Tho fact of its rejection proved of the 
utmost value to the agitators, who 
found in it a frosh argument showing 
that “the Parliament of England” 
meant to compass the destruction of 
the Irish race, by loaving them to 
their sud fate. It still seoms clear that 
the last and most extreme outburst 
of agitation in Ireland had the good 
effect of destroying a subtler form of 
litical dlamowr, which had thriven 
y class-hutreda, and for many yeara 
interfered with every practical interest 
of the eountry. 
Our observations have run in this 
channel in consequence of our beliof 
that it is only such as know inti- 








mately into what » de con- 
dition Ircland sauk in the years re- 
ferred to, who are in 8 position pro- 


perly to estimate the rapidity andcom- 
pletoness of the resuscitation now 
fratefully recorded, Persons that 

ave regurded both our poverty and 
our progress from a distance cannot 
entertain afull or just idea of thedepth 
of the one or the decided character of 
the other. It is the Irishman in Ire- 
land, whose memory is painfully fa- 
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miliar with the appearance of our 
towns, when Skibbercen was one huge 
grave, and Skull a literal Golgotha, 
who now treada- the thriving tho- 
roughfares of those very towns with 
a swelling heart, and contemplates 
the movement on foot to provi 
increasing business of the former with. 
railway communication in a spirit of 
earnest thankfulness. 

tourists of this autumn, who, 
in greater numbers thau in any pre- 

ing year, have visited the nume- 

Tous spots of scenic and archeologi- 
cal interest that dot the face of the 
island, have found nothing in the 
social aspect of the country differing 
from what they are accustomed to 
meet in England. As they have 

ono district after another in 
well-appointed railway carriages, they 
have seen in every locality well-filled 
stackyurg and highly- cultivated 
fields. hey huve perccived every- 
where good herds of cattle. The pea- 
santry clic not appear before them in 
rags; but, on the contrary, wore an 
appearance of actual comfort. Their 
abies were olwerved to be compara- 
tively snug. Some re; scemed to 
be paid to cleanliness in the domestic 
arrangements of the people, There 
were few wretched, roofless, window- 
less, filthy hovels by tho roadsides. 
But vur English friends, 18 cursory 
observers, had no conception of the 
vastuess of the improvement that has 
oveurred, as well In the dispositions 
of the people, as in their food, cloth- 
ing, and dwellings, 

This satisfactory representation as 
te Irish woral and material progress 
is indeed dimmed, but yet not falsi- 
fied, by the recurrence of occasional 
crimes, much as have lately startled, 
pained, and disappointed those who 

ve Ireland best, and indulge the 
highest hopes for her immediate fu- 
ture. There is this striking diticr- 
ence between the it and former 
characteristics of Irish atrocities : 
that whereas in other times those 
outrages wore believed, even by the 
better class among the peasantry, to 
be & means of securing prosperity for 
the tenantry, they are now reprobated 
inost strongly by the industrious ema) 
farmer, with whose. pereonal safety 
they interfere, upon whom they in- 
fallibly entail additional taxation, and 
whose prospects of profit in the aale 


Wa 
affect. by pre- 
capital into his 
gounty or Betict if re sey that 
ipperary is just now as safe a place 
for a landlord to reside in as =F 
shire in d, a recent event wi 
start into. reader's mind to dis- 
pute the assumption. It is not long 
since # murder was committed in that, 
count in beinousness to any of 
its old crimes; but there is some un- 
cartainty on the point whether it ori- 
i in an jan vause. The 
te assassination in the Queen's 
County is probably traceable to pri- 
vate malice ; and the exceptional case 
of the disturbances in Donegal must 
‘be attributed to the maddening influ- 
ence upon the minds of the people of 
@ false agitation, the character of 
which was fully exposed in thee pages 
previous to the sitting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee which @ remark- 
‘ably bore out our views on every 
‘branch of the affair. There is no- 
more clearly written upon the 
history of this country than 
that crime follows upon the heels of 
agitation. distinctly is this law 
indicated by our experience, that itis 
hard to k of the agitator who 
ggoundlenly. and reckle: 
the ignorant, as otherwise than an 
active abettor of the dark deeds that 
invariably result. But it would be un- 
fair to Ireland in the extreme hastily 
to allege that her former disgraceful 
prominence in the calendar of crimes 
is still preserved. Agrarian outrages 
show something rotten and dangerous 
which all jast men earnestly desire 
should be eradicated; but those crime 
Bil though they be, should not be por. 
thoug] ey be, should not be per- 
mitted ta hide from view that for 
some years past there has been a 
steady decline of offences against pro- 
perty and person, nearly uniform all 
over the country. Nay, there is an- 
other important fact for which we 
fairly claim the full amount of 
it it may bring ue—namely, that 
thia decrease of offence has been most 
marked in the localities chiefly fa- 
mous of old for the higher classes of 
crime. The statistics of the year 
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fer tarowing the facta into a 


‘Tota! offences in England for 
which convictions were ob- 


We 


tained in 1656, . 14,734 
Do., do., in Scotland, «1 

yer, . we 2,738 
Do., do., in Ireland, do., 4,084 + 


It may thus be perceived that, in 

proportion to the population, there is 
& much greater amount of crime in 
England than in Ireland. There are 
also thrice as many capital convictions 
for gvery million of the population in 
England as in this country. In 
1856, sixty-nine individuals suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law in 
England, while only three were exe- 
cuted in Scotland, and eight in Ire- 
land. But it ought to be added that 
the returns from which we quote 
bear out the character our country- 
men haye attained for readiness to 
engage in personal encounter. The 
total offences against the person in 
England, in 1856, were 1,264 ; in Ire- 
land, they were 1,024.” The chief 
element in the latter number arose 
from rioting at fairs, and other public 
gatherings, where the shillelagh was 
used too freely, It may also be re- 
membered, as a curious point, that 
while under the heading “forgery 
and offences aguinst the currency,” 
we have, for England, the tutal of 757 
caves, and for Scutland, sixty-three ; 
in Ireland, there were only thirty- 
seven euch offences. We certainly 
need not be ashamed of the position 
we ocenpy in the comparative sta- 
tistics of the kingdom’s crime. 
, Not the least satisfactory feature 
in the preacnt aspect of the country, 
resp crime, is the anxiety of 
men of ot classes, and crecda, Asred 
represa overything tha’ 
Pas'a tendency to load to breaches of 
the law. Although it is to be wished 
that such @ spirit were univ it 
is natis to be able to state that * 
it is more nearly so than at any pre- 
vious period in our annals. 

A cat additions] facts and reflec- 
tions, illustratin; history, extent, 
and acope, of what haa been called, 
uot inaptly, the Irish Revolu- 
tion, nerve to ny nh whether 
that the undeniable it pros- 
perity of Ineland hea.in it the ele- 
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ments of duration and of further de- 
vl ent, 
ere are no data from which we 
can ascertain in what sion the 
Court for the Sale incumbered 
Estates has had the effect of intro- 
ducing men of capital into the Irish 
proprietary. A large number of the 
Purchasans under this tribunal, ne tho 
ever, have Sprang from among 
professional and commercial 
tnd are nan: of them men who have 
ontered lurgely intoagricultural specu- 
lations, or who have set out in their 
new ras landlords with a 
‘wish to deal generously by the indus- 
trious tenant. Yt is aleo an important 
circumstance in connexion with these 
sales, that extensive districts former- 
y held by one owner, have, under 
¢ haranier of the Comtnissioners, 
been split into numerous convenient 
properties. The most remarkable 
case of this nature affected the Tho- 
mond estates, which were bought up 
in comparatively small lots, chicfly 
by the tenants on the soi. That 
fact itself is a strong proof of the 
Prosperity that for several yeara has 
itended the operations of the Irish 
farmer. Moat of those purchasers 
were were persons who had put together 
bie sums since 1450. 
“While referring to the ovidence 
this occurrence furnishes of the im- 
proved condition of the teuant-farmers 
Uf Ireland, the following ragraph 
may be quoted from a highly instruc- 
tive and an important broolvan * tho 
compilation of Thomas Miller: 


“Thavo been often surprised when 
Yrish farmers came to me for farms, by 
the amounts of Government stock whic! 
they hold ; the certificates thereof hav- 
ing been produced for my inspection, as 
proof of # posseseing ‘sufficient capi- 
tal. indeed, ‘as I have already said, 
nearly all the Irish farmers have made 
mon } anal bave recently beon oon 

bs @ Gcotch farmer as to the best 
investing money which he had 
Toade in Erolan 


"The cases in which the tenants on 
the property put up for sale bought 
it in by were probably few. 
‘Wherever such did occur, however, 
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the new class - small proprictors 
have become the staunchest friends 
of “law and ster and the moat eee 
compromising enemies 0: 
An Sxaminstion of the tanme'et these 
persons would show the ad- 
vance that has taken ein Trieh 
iculture. The very feeling of ab 
solute ownership is calculated 
arouse Saouliies ot of ii entependence, i x 
telligenca, and ind 
ae) ahold be edded tht in many 
ces than ia commonly be- 
lieved, the ithe ola ¢ owners of Irish proper- 
ties recovered fed thats inheritance in, 
operations of 
fio Tapumberot Eataton Oourt her 
ne its moans, 
ain of inortgages, and alle} 
ine "important Jewaon of economy 
which a narrowed rental was caica- 
lated to teach. In numerous cages, 
new brauches of families came in by 
the sales, and a better use of the are 
perty was in general the result, 
Btest and the prose imitpiog that 
jament and the prese, imp! 
tho Le airy *fsieien Uo our ad i 
brought about a thorough revolution 
in the proprietorship OF Trish 
and one cuestionably desietls On 
the basis of this opinion, the wisest 
scheme ever devi in any country, 
to recruit an effete condition of ‘society, 
wus bitterly denounced as unjust. 
Thore was ttle ground for the 
gutery i for, alt] hough @ considerable 
number of new landlords were intro- 
duced into the southern and western 
gontion by, the opera tions: oe this 
tril in the case of a 
portion of the qhe sales the than freven tow 
popularly believe the result was 
to secure the old families in their 
here position. To this we at- 
tribute the pouty cf of the poles to 
English an otch bidders, r- 
wards to be noticed. It was some- 
what dificult for purchasers from the 
other side of the water to make pro- 


fitable investments, in consequence of 
the anxiety of the former holders to 
retain a portion of their estates, even 


He it also be atal thet 
tho tenantry and peasantry cows 


° The Agricsltural snd Social State of Yeslend sees ad ets ema 
prietors and farmers 
‘Thomas aa 


conetesing of Lasers 


ireland, 
Qn the Llthof June, 1696,” Dublin: 


Milter, M.R.D.8., &c. Read before the Royal Dublin Soolety, 
Alex. Thom and Sons. 
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out the country make no secret of 
their attachment to the landlords of 
the old stock. Nor is it wonderful if 
they thus fondly acknowledge the 
claims of the ancient houses upon 
their hearta. Besides the influence ex- 
erted by the traditions of an old 
family, the peasantry remember that 
in the crisis of the years of hunger, 
the owner of the inansion suffered 
with the occupier of the cabin, and 
put himself to the greatest straita in 
order to assist the sick and dying 
poor. Despite the libels lately ut- 
tered by & person high in position 
and authority, the people do notforgat 
how the clergyman and the landlord 
toiled night and day for their relief, 
when, otherwise, thousnads more than 
did perish would have fallen prema- 
turely into the grave. 

Respecting the general character 
of Irish landlonls, it may be well to 
cito the testimony of Mr. Miller, 
whose acquaintance with the country, 
being the result of recent observation, 
and being that of an impartial person, 
familiar also with Jandlordism in 
Scotland and England, and uninflu- 
enced by Irish political and class pre- 
judices, must be regarded as of 
ticular value. 


“No claes of society have been more 
‘unjustly maligned than the Irish land- 
Jords for their treatment of their tenan- 
try; but the truth is, that, as a body, 
they have treated them with the greatest 
kindness and forbearance, and have 
often submitted to claims which it never 
could enter into the minds of British 
tenants to make, and which, if made 
would have been indignantly spurnod 
by English and Scotch landlords. 
“Happily this state of matters has 

assed away. Rents are well paid—in- 
bray it may with confidence be stated, 
that not only are rents fully paid up, 
but, in addition, that almost evory ten- 
ant is now possessed of more or less 
capital, A brighter and happier day 
jas_began to dawn on Ireland, and the 
tendency all over the country is onwards 
in the march of improvement.” 


Again, with roferonee to the diff- 
culties of the landlord — 


“It would be unjust if I were not 
here to repent what Lhave already said, 
that many of sbe nobility and gentry 

ave greatly improved their propertics, 
and have done all that could be desired 
for the comfort of their tenants. The 
‘teking of a Sine, or the payment of two, 
three, or four yeurs’ rent in advance 


par- 
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(and frequently these payments thus 
Made in advance, are not to be applied 
in tion of the first rents due on 
the » but to lie in the landlord's 
hands during the currency of the lease) 
undoubtedly have # tendency to induca 
the Irieh farmer not to be so careful af 
his landlord's interest as he ought to be 
—tie landlord has himecif attended to 
that, by the fine which he has received. 
Considering, however, the treatment 
which the land used to receive, and the 
difficulty, nay impossibility, which was 
often experienced by the jetora to 
make their tenants fulfil the ordinary 
conditions of their leases, there really 
appears, in many cases, to have been 
guud reasons for the landlords demand- 
ing n fine or sum paid down in eecurity 
of future rents.” 


There is another class of recent 
purchasers in Trish land, and renters 
of large furms—the English and 
Scotch seftlers, as it_has become the 
fashion, for no good reason, to call 
them. Their paucity, compared with 
the number of Irish buyers, is sig- 
nificant, aud has arisen, in addition 
to a cause beforementioned, from the 
Himited knowledge that still exists on 
the other side of the Channel regard- 
ing the advantages of the Trish soil 
to the enterprizing scientific farmer. 
‘When the Incunbered Estates Court 
first came into operation, a loud 
cry was raised, to the effect that a 
néw Plantation of Englishmen, and 
a consequent “extirpation of the old 
Tace,” was intended. Such, however, 
baa me been the baie of the measure, 

mn the contrary, the great majori! 
of the purchasers have been trial, 
although many Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishnen have ht very extensive 
proporties. The Nationalists have 
nothing to fear, then, from an ineur- 
sion of Eason farmers, ae movanied 

improved reaping machines, high- 
tia cattle, and. lish labourers. 


There is no such invasion going on 
to any extent. If it were, however, 
there would only be ground for un- 


mixed satisfaction in the ciroum- 
stance. Those Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who have made this country 
their home during the past ten years, 
have contributed to its prosperity in 
a most remarkable manner. This, a 
few fe shortly stated, will esta- 
blish. . Miller, who has been con- 
cerned in purchase of farms for 
such of his count en “north the 
Tweed” as were of asoci- 
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ating “their fortunes with Ireland, 


some time since addressed a circular evil 


ish and Scotch capitalist 


to every 
settled in this country, Tequesting re- life. 


plies to-several important queries of 
nate ing:-—~*Do you 
notice within the last few years much 
improvement in the ‘agricultural pros- 
of the country, and in the 
comforts and clothing of the peasan- 
try? Has pauporism much decreased ? 
Are the poor rates lower than for- 
merly Les Thee. interrogutories ware 
combined with others, reapecting the 
extent of the farm or farms of each 
of the settlers, and their experience 
of the country generally. One hun- 
dred and seventy answers were re- 
turned to those questions, which are 
Printed by way of appenilix to Mr. 
filler’s pamphlet. Thoso letters from 
practical farmers in all parta of the 
country comprise 2 large amount of 
‘useful information. 

There are in Ireland in all 660 
Scotch farmera of respectability,” a 
great proportion of whom have come 
over sinve the Incumbered Estates 
Court began its rations, while 
there are only ninety-six natives of 
England to be placed in the same 
category : in other words, nearly seven 
Scotchmen to one Englishman. Per- 
haps Mr. Biller oxhs its in parts of 

is r a tendency to oxagyo: 
the ‘advantages that. have resulted 
from the example of good farming 
set by his countrymen in Ireland ; 
‘but it will be admitted that while he 
can point to a Pollok, and that gentle- 
man is only the most prominent figure 
of a cl he stands on very safe 
ground, e successful efforts of the 
great Galway proprictor and farmer 
are spoken of, indeed, th shout the 
empire. Opposed obstinately on his 
coming to ene seventy, fo p much 
2 peasantry a5 eir 
Bi. "Pollok had the winlom, a 
urage to persevere with prudence 
and justice, and the result is, that he 
has come to be regarded as a 
tor of the people. Ata harvest home, 
held on his Connaught estates, only a 
were al 


fow da; there 
evideneos aiferded of his popularity 





cot 


* Since the period when Mr. Miller's 
the total number of English 
cultural settlers in Ireland, has 
English, 
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among the very people who had, under 
il instigation, sreapprotonded his 
motives, and, we believe, sought his 


Mr. Pollok is well advised in his 
t of the Property. For 
example, at the merry-making alluded 
to, there were Irish customs usual to 
the occasion, with which he was saga- 
cious enough not to interfere. e 
of the most striking and satisfactory 
proofs of his merits as a landlord waa 
supplied, when a fine specimen of an 
Insh peasant, by name Larry Tierny, 
Tose, spontancously, in midst of the 
interesting proceedings, in order to 
state that he was a former tenant on 
the lands of Moate, and 
«* Tis name wea in the original lenso 
of the piace, we, bad advice he had op- 
'r. Pollok in gettin, weasion, 
Peete he had known his Garacter he 
would not have done so. 1f he had 
given up quietly, he knew ho would 
have received £10 more than he did, 
He was better off now in Mr. Pollok’s 
employment than ever ho was before. 
Te was now able to tuke « bread and tea, 
breakfast, which he could seldom or ever 
do when he had the land.” 


Few Scotch or English farmers have 
taken farms in Ulster. » Miller 
attributes this to the tenant-right 
which prevails in that : province, “Tre- 
pagan as it ig, “to all tho previous 
ha ita and experiences of Seotchinen 
and Englishmen.” “Farms in Ulater,” 
he proceeds, “are generally let at a 
fair value by the landlords to the 
tenant, but if is next to an impossi- 
bility for any new party to get a farm 
swithont paying an exorbitant price to 
the out-going farmer for his tenant- 
tight.” The Scotch have preferred 
Connaught, and it is worthy of men- 
tion, in connexion with their enter- 
prise in that province, that, in various 
points, it figures better in the agricul- 
tural statistics of the past few years 
than any of the other provinces. 
Strange story indeed, to have to 
tell of Galway and of Mayo! in 
fact, in the progress that has taken 


lace all over Ireland in recent. 
dant Connaught as had the chief 3 
and all 


t is wanting. to secure to 
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Scottish purchasers of property, and .agri- 
and 10¢ 
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inereasing. prosperity, is the 
cxtenios of railway coanmmrinioation 
various leading towns, 
‘would enable its agriculturists to take 
full advantage of the best Irish mar- 
‘eta, whereas at present they are 
obliged to ship a eumaber of tert eat- 
at Westport for sale at Liverpool. 
The entire of the counties of Leitrim, 
igo, and Mayo, and great districts 
mon and Galway, are still 
unprovided with railway accommoda- 
on. 

A number of industrions and thriv- 
ing Scotch farmers have settled near 
‘Athy. On Lord Deruy's estates, in 
‘Nipperary, others of their countrymen 
have, along with several wealthy Eng- 
lish ers, found choice spots; and 
their prosperous condition is but a 
token of that advance among all 
clagses of the raral population, which 
even the casual traveler docs not fail 
‘to recognise. 

‘The improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil, which has resulted ly, 
no doubt, from the example of those 
settlers, but much more from the 
general awakening of the people to 

nduatry accomplished by events, is 
observable in several counties by the 
comparative absence of weeds. In 
the olden time of Irish agriculture, 
weeds would seem to have been re- 
garded as a sort of sacred thing that 
no idle hand should touch ; but so 
goon as things began tu mend, Mr, 
rar. 


Donnelly, the Registrar-General, be- 
v7 rood exertions, and he 


5 
in 


his anti- 
as carried them on with the zeal of 


a crusader. 

The decline which has taken place 
of late years in the number of cabins 
in Ireland is also a symptom of an 


point of our statement, however, is 
the decrease in their number, which 
haa followed « wise cunsulidation 
of farma, From 1849 to 1856, there 
diminution of 14,146 hold- 
one and net. ex ling five 

above five 


ae 


istica of Irish P sty: 
that quarter of the island a lasting still 
and an i ai 


(Dee 


holdings ‘of 
and. Tropa. of 
acres, There 


remain 82,035 
and not above fh 


far 
but an ameliorated condition of the 
Peasant. Witness Larry Ti , and 
tea and toast every day in the 
week! The time has come when the 
agricn] ture of Ireland cannot afford 
the country should be cut up, 

encwnl and serioualy narrows 
in ita productive capacity, by an infi- 
nite number of peti joldings, on 
which an impoverished tenantry, can- 
not, in the nature of thinga, do any- 
thing but starve. 

ae 16 natural pee of the em- 
ployinent of capital on large farms is 
to raise the wages of the labourer. 
It is customary to trace the recent 
increase in the agriculturist’s dai 
remuneration in Ireland to the exot 
of trained workmen, and_ doubtless 
that has had its effect, But as we 
cannot suppose that the Jabor 
class furnished the bulk of the omi- 
grants of the last six or seven years, 
who were remarkable for their ap- 
pearance of comfort, we must seek 
some other principal cause of the 
increase pay given to the Irish 
Plonghman, reapor, and cattle servant, 

Fe find it mainly in the extended 
demand for good labour that bas 
arisen from improved cultivation and 
the combination of small farms in 
numerous districts into large ones, 
worked by a liberal outl. money, 
Hear Mr. Miller on this head:— 


“To the poor Irieh labourer, the bad- 
ly-housed and ill-paid cultivator of the 
toil, the English and Scotch proprietore 
and farmers have been of essontial ser- 
vice. Sixpence and eightpence 2-day 
ware the wages frmorly paid by the 
Irish farmer to the inbourer. If amud 
cabin end a bit of potato ground were 
given him, « very high rent was charg- 
ed for these; the Inbourer waa iy 
Dound to give, at the scanty w: 
named, threedays' work each weck to his 
landlord, and hi 


1 
ea down by poverty, it 
conceive how he and hit 
Bre uraae tie 
yy 
well a2 in consequence of 
considerable rit 


a 
agricultural wages, and 
from 10d. to ls. 3d. per 


ordinary labourers 
ty Beidahs tamer, Shee ne 
by h_fexmers, that when it was 
rar chien erprovsen op nee eee 
expres the neighbour- 
ing labourers, that it ht pete 
some ish or Scotch er, a8 then 
. they would be sure of constant employ: 
ment, at fair wages, regalarly paid.” 
Before leaving Mr. Miller's 1ph- 
lot, which, we learn with satisfaction, 
haa been widely circulated in Eng: 
Jand and Scotland, and has done mu 
to disabuse the minds of our friends 
across thechannel as to variousimpor- 
tant features of Irish agriculture, it 
may be useful briefly to glanco at the 
statements of the letters which were 
elicited by the queries addressed from 
his office to the “settlers.” The re- 
ferences about to be made to those 
documents may be regarded as a fair 
type of their character throughout. 
‘hose remarks of the farmers from 
Great Britain, who lave but lately— 
say most of them within teu or twelve 
years~-invested their money on Irish 
soil, and havo also observed the state 
of things around them to a great de- 
sree in an unprejudiced manner, must, 
it is obvious, have higher weight than 
one hundred and seventy testimonials: 
could claim, collected from purely 
Trish sources. Here is a grouping of 
the reports of those English and 
Scotch agricultaristss token from their 
communications with as much regard. 
to brevity as the cirewmnstances per- 
mit. wir expressions of opinion 
are arranged under the names of the 
counties from which they have pro- 
coeded; and it will be seen that somo 
of the most encouraging have come 
from districta not jong ago considered 
to be all but hopelossly backward. 
County of Carlow.—**1 hold 192 sta- 
tute seres, ‘The tands in this part of 
the country carry all sorts of crops— 
wheat, barley, oats, or any other that 
may be tricd. Average—whens, 7 bar- 
erels per acre; barley, 10 to 12 barrels 
per acre; onts, 0 to 12 barrels per acre; 
turnips, 30 tons per acre; potatoes ver: 
.. ).  e. Pauperiem mi 
reduced. In 1859, I paid ls. 10d. per 


ecre; Lnow but 21¢. 

Coxaty, of Dongford.—'1 axa from 
‘Yast Lothian. . . I superintend some 
4,000 acres, . . The change for the 
‘past fow years on the face of the whole 
oountry has been most manifest; high 
prices of stock and all kinds of produce 

ve: our more needy smail far- 
mersin comparative wealth, . . The 
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Pe obare Lath iG aan nent y (anya 
io isn, ‘oo 
‘this Sooteh farmer) are not Te Be 


of Meath.—An Englishman 
writes thus :—“ As to investment of 


capital, where it is embarked fargel 
and judiciously, and utanely managed, 
the capitalist will be fully 2s eure of his 


rente aa in England.” 
County of Wexford." All we want 





to bring us up to our proper standard 
among agriculturists is, men with moneys 
enterprise, and akill. "We have the cli- 
mate, the labour cheap, and the raw ma- 
terlal, which only wants to be worked 
to yield a good percentage on the capi- 
tal expendod.” 

County of Clare —* Pauperiem bas 
declined eighty per cent. within the last 

‘Another Clare correspon- 
+ Owing to the famine yeare 
and the tide of emigration, the vs 
small tenante have all but dit 5 
‘and the tenants left behind have very 
much improved in their habits of indus 
try, and are managing their lands muc 
better than formerly; and the good pri 
for produce, and reasonableness of t 
rente for lands, have of late greatly im- 
proved the circumstances of the whole 
agricultural comomunity.” 

‘County of Kerry.—*Agricultaral im- 
provement is greatly op the increase, 
especially in the south of Ireland, where 
large sume have been expended of late 
years in draining and subsoilin; fencing 
and farm-toad making. Jevelling ol 
fences, &¢., and embanking from the 
sea and rivers. In Kerry alone, up- 
wards of £100,000 have been expended 
in such improvements, on various pro- 
pertles, since 1847; and a much better 
ayatem of farming bas been introduced 
1 was practised in furmer years; and 
a great improvement has taken place 
also in the breeds of stock—eo much po, 
that there are now as fine short-horns 
and Leicesters in the South as could 
be found = any part of Ireland.” ; 

County of Tipperary.‘ There is no 
aanger any. oe taking land here; it 
ja just as eafe a crossing the border 
from Scotland to Engiand,” 














Testimonies of precisely similar 
character might be quoted from every. 
Trish county. To only two more of 
those important lettera, however, ia 
it necessary to aolicit attention, 8 
peculiarities of thediratare, the intelli- 
gent way in which the writer dis- 
coe the condition of the 
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“1 Ta Febegary, 1852, of 400 men col- 
lected as labourers to operations, 
gnty three men ware clothed #0 as to be 

fended from the inclemency of the 
‘weather even in a moderate degree. 

It would be utterly impossible for 
me to give you any idea of the absolute 
wretchedness and misery which pre- 
vailed among their fai ‘They pos- 
eceacd neither food, ¥: » nor furni- 
tare, cattle, nor sced ; had been sold, 
or consumed, to provide food for them- 
selves and children; and what famine 
hhad spared, disease had devoured. To 
make wnatters worse, they were heavily 
in arrears to the landlords, whose ne- 
cessities had become so great as tocom- 
pol them, however unwillingly, to press 

for their rents. These demands 

Naturally obliged the sale of the cattle 

at any price. All those influences bear- 

ing on them sinrultnneously. reduced the 

people to a frightful state of misery and 
an if tit dingh: 1; 

* juties were accordingly greatly 
Jacrased. and ny feelings laeretede 
advanced large sums to purchase pro- 
visiona, clothes, and sect; with very 
trifling exce have been repaid 
évery farthing most honestly and ho- 
nourably. 

“ ¥ employed a medical man to attend 
them ; established a sick fund and sav- 

i ik; and now there is no district 
whereon the labourers snd small far- 
mers are more conifortable, nay, com- 
paratively independent. Their rents 
are cleared up to one running half-year ; 
they are well clothed aud fel, and truly 
vom! ‘ble. 

«The people are both civil and oblig- 
ing; they are, n0 doubt, cunning and 

iy; but these faults are fauits of 
education and the desire to acquire 
weaith, partly innate and partly arisin; 
from the reniembrance of past triale.” 


This is the language of an_exten- 
sive farmer in the county of Leitrim, 
The second witness is the manager of 
a Jarge landed property in the Queen’s 
County :— 

‘The nature of my office brought me 
into daily contact with different land- 
Jords, different agents, and different 
farmera, and I was the general medium 
for making known the general wants of 
the farmers to their landlords or agents, 
and of ‘those varied wants sup- 
pie. Inder these circumstances I 

6 an intimate and experimental ac- 
yasintance with tht character of the 
Frisk landlords aa a class, and it is my 
upon @ i: wots re at ne 
large scal t 

nor ah landlords would oa 

fi pase, ance, or extend t! 
leuity: to their tenantry if they were 








i 


1 


j 


[Des 


under similarcircumstances. The 
landlords, as a clase, hold out eve: 


‘encouragement tu an improving tenant.” 

That the representations of the let- 
tera previously quoted, Tegardiny the 
decline of pauperiam in c are 
not exaggerated, may be proved by an. 
array aioe ‘he eres of 
paupers, and the amount of the = 
Tate, is now actually joss in Troland, 
in proportion to the population, than 
in either England or Scotland. The 
annexed tabular statement shows this 
clearly -~ 


No. of Expenditure 
Peapers, for the Year. 
1856, England, 877.667, £6,004, 244 
21857, ” 843,806, 
1856, Scotland, 187,383, 
18:6, Ireland, 78,083, 
1857, oy 56,094, say 





These figures, perhaps, should be 
supplemented by the «tatement that 
a sum of £215,000, or nearly one- 
half of the entire outlay on Trish 
workhonses, represents cost of ma- 
nagement. Such an expenditure is 
puch too high. A movement having 
the object of reducing it, by closing a 
class of workhouses in which there 
are the fewest number of’ inmates, 
originated some time ago with a few 
able aud conscientious provincial 
guartians of the poor ; Imt it was stre- 
nuonalyopposed by the Commissioners, 
on the ground that it would be un- 
wise to restrict the resources of the 
Poor Law department for encounter- 
ing any sudden exigency that might 
ane, froin a erop, & bard winter, 
or other causes, which still, notwith- 
atanding the comparative solidity of 
Trish prosperity, must, did they occur 
here, create » much greater amount 
of distress than the same disasters 
would in England or Scotland. The 
Commissioners were actuated by a 
reasonable apprehension ; neverthe- 
Jess the expense of working the 
Trish Poor Law is far higher at pre-. 
sent than it need be. 





iy 
of the emigrational and agricultural 
statistics of the past six or eight 


cars, Which st valna’ 
ind, to the rectical mind, highly in” 
AOD. 
Tnusmuch an the Statiation of Bmi- 
gration are a key to certain. parts of 
agricultural tables, which would 


1858.) 
otherwise be inexplicable, it may, 
Brat, come under notice to what ox- 
tent the rural labouring population 
and the tenant-farmer class have suf- 
fered by the Exode, as it is still com- 
monly termed in Ireland. On the 
30th of March, 1851, according to the 
“Census v4 that year, there were tn this 
country 6,552,386 persons, thus dis 
tributed over the provinces :—Lein- 
ster, 1,672,738 ; Munster, 1,857,736 ; 
Ulster, 2,011,860 ; and Connaught, 
1,010,031, ir. Donnelly's (the 
gistrar-General,) most valuable and 
trustworthy tables, show the total 
emigration, year by year, since that 
ported :— 
EMIGRATION FROM InisT PORTS. 
= 179,607 
190,322 
173,148. 





90,781 


1857, .. 95,081 





There is no regular roxistration of 
births and deaths in Ireland, so that if 
in one brauch of statistical scien 
the agricultural, we are in advance of 
England in our arrangements, our 
neighhours ate before ua in another. 
Mr, Donnelly has attempted to arrive 
at an approximation in refcrence to 
Virthe and deaths in Ireland, by an 
average of sixteen years on the reports 
of Mr. Graliuun, the English is- 
trar-Goneral. ‘Taking the births a5 1 
in $1, and the deaths as lin 4%, and 
setting oft the difforence against the 
totals of the yearly emigration, be 
establishes that since 1851, there has 
been a steady decline of the popula- 
tion, which, making due allowance 
for the amall immigration that has 
taken place, leaves the total eatimated 

population of Irelaud on the 1st of 
Sanuary 1858, somewhere about six 
millions, or above half.a million less 
than’ at the time of the Census in 
1851, while during those seven years 
‘nearly # million individuals have emi- 








ed. This emigration, however, 
fins been largely checked. ’ The exodd 
has operate over the country, but 


chi in the counties of K 

meee , Clare, and Kerry Corky 
after the metropolitan county, 

Sligo. It has also toa 


adults, the proportion per cent. be- 

ee ae of 15 and 26 

40:1; between 25 and 35, 22°4; 
VOL. LIL—NO. OCCXIL 
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var 


betwoen 35 and 45, 7-7. There is 
good reason to conclude, alth 
such a fact could not be set out 
statistics, that the majority of the 
emigrants consisted of rather oom- 
fortable tenant-farmers and their fa- 


Now, the importance of bearing irt 
mind theso facts respecting the de- 
croase of the population ill wy 
when it is further called to mind that 
while, during the seven years cov. 
by the bata parisons it hie revious 

vavagraph, the number of the inha- 
itanta —alinost exclusively in rurak 
district almost a million, the 
acreage undor crops has increased to: 
a@ considerable extent. It is clear 
that these cireumstances, considereck 
hor, furnish the best possible in- 
dication of the soundness of the coun- 
try'a progress. The cone is this: In 
1851, there was in Ireland a total. 
population of above 6,560,000 ; in the: 
same year there were under cultiva- 
tion in all, 5,858,951 acres. As 1851 
followed a very fertile and favourable 
year, there was a inuch larger 
of lund thrown into cultivation than 
had been crupped in 1849 and 1850., 
The increase umounted to between, 
100,000 and 200,000 acres; but in 
1853 and 1854, the total extent. under. 
crops fell so low as 5,570,000, In 1855, 
however, things tock a turn, an 
despite a large decroase in the com- 
fortable: cluss of the rural population, 
the total acreage rose to 6,859,117 in 
1857, which was an increase over 
1856 alone of 105,570 acres; and the 
returns for 1858, when published will, 
it ia estimated, exhibit an increase 
of nearly 24,000 acres over 1857. It 
will be recollected that there was yet 
another drawback te the extension of 
agriculture during this period—naine- 
ly, the unsettled condition of things 
produced by numerous changes of 
proprietorship. While lands were 
passing through the Court, there was 
in mony cases uot that care o! 
in cropping them that would have 
been bestowed under other circum- 
stances, Various conjectures have 
been offered to account for the decline 
in extent of cultivated surface in. 


"The next sulgoct witch acresta at- 
m at 
tention Ss the ecco et te eon: 


increase has been tc 
een 1851 and 1858, there is a 
vise of nearly 364,500 acres in the 


1858, respectively, are 082,302 
1,104,704 acres, 1,146,647 acres, 
1,161,147 acres. "But the most re- 
markable fact connected with the 
grop has Telation to the total produce 
in those years. In 1851, according to 
Mr. Donnelly'’s estimate, the total 
luce in potatoes was 2,518,977 
tons; in £856 and 1857, with a larger 
th. between 200,000 


Les 


300,000 acres, the produce was 
actually, for 1856, less than for 1851, 
and, for 1857, only equal to it, Thus, 
in 1856, it was only 2,492,732 tons ; 
in 1857, 2,586,644 tons. jis epeaks 
volumes re; the precariousness 
of the potato crop in Ireland. There 
ia derable fluctuation in the re- 
sults from it throughout the whole 
seven years; but not ec great aa to 
do more than suggest the possibility 
of again relying ‘hmprudently upon 
this osculent as the staple food of the 


Total number of live stock in each ycar from 1855 to 1858, inclush 


produce per acre for 1852, at 
forty berrels of twenty stones; for 
1857, he places it at 24°. 

It would be tedious to go thus 
minutely into the statistics respect- 
ing other green crops ; but it is note- 
worthy that, in a less degree, the same 
is true of turnips, mangel, cabbage, 
flax, and hay : compared with 1851 ant 
1952, there has been decreased produc- 
tivenesa. 1855 is the only yoar of 
the seven which forms an exception. 
It is forther significant that the samo 
observation cannot be gaid to be 
true of the cereal! crops: the relation 
between the land in cultivation and 
the total produce being much the 
same throughout the period, in the 
case of whcut, oats, barley, é&. 
1858 there is an incrense over 1857, 
in land under green of 13,282 
acres ; in meadow and clover, 54,686 
acres ; but against this, there is a largo 
Gecrease in coreala, chiefly in onta. 

It is in the value of live stock that 
our increased wealth is most apparent, 
The total value in 1857 as compared 
with 1852, shows an advance for the 
former year of £5,160,014 sterling. 
The fullowing most interesting table 
comprehends 1x58, and shows the 
regular advance that has gone on 
since 1855 :— 





‘No.of Hora = No. of Cattle. No. of Sheep. 
1955, 56,257 3,564,400 3,602,385 
1836, 573408 = BS87.858 3.694.204 
lus7, 097782 S,20'954 = 345252 1,285,186 
10H, GioT7 —- 6594 BOT TAS ORO 
54,430 97,196 114,557 225,207 
Increase, Increase. Decrease. Tnereseo, 


‘Total value of live atock in cach year from 1855 to 1858, calculated according 
to the Rates assumed by the Census Commiasioners of 1841, viz: for F" arsos, £8 
each; Cattle, £6 102.; Sheep, 22s.; and Pigs, 258. each: 

Castle. 





“e" r3 2. Pa "eo 
1855, 50,296 168,600 3,962,576 1,472,008 88,038,478 
1856 Cire, Rseror;§«Poostes §« Miadtss sie 
1857, 4,798,258 = 23.586,201 3,797,477 1,56 700,916 
1858; 41805736 23,800,861 5, 1,753,515 84,276,175 
435,400 631,761 «196,013 «281,809 §=—_«1,222,607 
‘Tacrease, Increase. Decrease. Tucrease. Tneresss.. 


each. Bat it is certsin that the pre- 
sent values of there animals are nearly 
ee cba at $045 DOR EGO eerlioe nase, 
be fairly taken asthe valugofthe 
live stock of Ireland, and £10,000,000 
sterling as the incressed value of live 
stock in 1857 over the value of live stook 


in 1852. papens 
* There iss large exportation of live 


Ou this topic we select another 
perseraph from Mr. Miller's paaoph- 


“In making these abstracts the value 

f each animal was calcnlated by the 
General according to the rates 
ssgunied by the Census Commissioners 
‘of 11, thus: horses, £8; cattle, £6 
Aaj Mheep, 21 20. ; and pigs, <i. ba. 


1886.) 


atock from Ireland to Great Briteio, 
and which is annually increasing in im- 
portance, Tho fc table shows 
the numiber of live #0 exported 
during the year 1858. I havo endcavour- 
ed by inquiry to sscertain, com- 
it parties, the average value of exch 
lescription of stock, end have set down 
oxen, bulls, and cows at £14 a head. 
‘The calves have generally been fed for 
the butcher, and these are valucd at 
£4102, cach; sheep and lambs at £2 10, 
each; and the piga at £4108. each. No 
record is kept of the number of horecs 
exported, but it Js large. 
down only at £500,000. 


Oxan, Bulls, and Cows, 273,021 £3,933,494 
Sheep ‘and Lambe. GUSait sass 

eeP at be 27 42 
Pim, . . | 80,688 1848,371 


I sct that 


Total, 2,194,380 £6,772,575 
Tornes, any, te 500,000 
Total value, =. 7,971,575 


“Tt appoars from there tables that 
about one-eighth part of the whole live 
stock of Ircland ig annually exported to 
Great Britain.” 


At the beginning of these remarks, 
the useful operations of the Court 
for the sale of Incumbered Estates 
were alluded to. The passing of the 
Act of 1849, in fact, opener the gate of 
prosperity for Ircland; and so eagerly 
was tho opportunity thus ailurded 
taken advantage of, that the schemo 
which was at first barcly tolerated ax 
fn temporary expedient, so revolu- 
tionary was it considered, caine in 
duo time to be regarded _as much too 
limited in its scope and powers to 
meet the wants ofthecountry. Thus 
arose a neceasity for the completely 
equipped tribunal, which, under the 
title of Landed Estates Court, com- 
monced its sitting on the 2nd of Inst 
month The new Act ia a compre- 
hensive ono ; and will, doubtless, form 
a precedent for increased facilities in 
the anie and transfer of land in Eng- 
land. It is something to be proud 
of, thet Ireland has taken the lead in 
the only legislation on land that is 
suited to the age. 

At would be inexcusable if we omit- 

this review of the leading 

facta connected with Irish prosperity, 
Fone tokens ree jnanufactaring activ- 
ity, fow encouraging, 
wi are 3 tow Lig in various 
~-parta country. terprising 
persons have been induced to exper- 
indut at placea where labour is cheap, 
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and where other local facilities are 
atiorded, now that the railway car- 
riage of manufactured products ix 20 
low as to put the leading markets gl- 
most. equally within reach of all 
quarters of the island. The country 
owes much to the rapid development 
of her railway service within the 
past decade, In the first place, it has 
done much to modify the di ition 
of the rustic population. e ten- 
antry havea Tuore intelligent notion: of 
things in general, consequent upon 
the enlarged extent of observation 
supplicd to them by their facilities 
for reaching the great towns. A rail- 
way off iu tho far wost, or in some 
out of the way corner of the remote 
south, or running across the bogs of 
Tipperary, is an important civilizer. 
By offering a premium for intelligent 
labour, the railway line directly in- 
duces an improvement among the la- 
bouring population ; but its indirect 
influences are not less salutary, Tho 
prudence with which our Irish rail- 
‘ways are managed has largely increaa- 
ed their vulue to the country as ap- 
pliances of social elevation, Had ao 
course of rash speculation been en- 
tered upon, iv prematurely coustruct- 


ing the Jess important class of lines, 
a paralysis of railway enterprise 
wonld Inve been the result ; and with 


its oecnrrence the country would have 
been thrown back for a lengthened 
period. Fortunately, the growth of 
tho railway system in Ircland has 
been comparatively slow and sound. 
Still Lotter is it that its working has 
been accompanied by dividends, 
Trish merchants have also, in re- 
cent years, got more largely into the 
general trade of the empire. In most 
of the striking instances within our 
view, this has been the fruit of per- 
sonal energy; but sufficient has 
achieved to show that there is no rea- 
son why Irishmen in Irelund should 
not strike out cantiously, but boldly, 
into the open highway commerce. 
The best evidence of the fresh vigour 
among our mercantile men here refer- 
red to, is furnished by the efforts now 
making so creditably, and with such 
businesslike scope of purpose, to estal- 
lish direct communication between Lre- 
land and ench of the colonies and for- 
eign countries as will take Irish manu- 
factured poode or products. The ex~ 
ports of the merchants of Cork to-Aus- 


tralia have grown so greatly that they 


7a. 


have projected a regular sailing 
tween Queenstown and Sydney and 
Melbourne. There is now another di- 
rect line to Australia from the quays of 
Dublin. The traffic between the south 
of Ireland and English channel ports 
is rapidly multiplying. Steamers 
run regularly: from Sligo and West- 
port to Liverpool and Glasgow. Yet 
another gign of the same recently 
awakened Erish mercantile activity is 
the imperative demand lately made 
n the Treasury for the facilitation 
of the mails between London and 
Dablin and the Irish provinces, with 
the accomplishment of which, accord- 
ing to the unauitnons vote of Parlia- 
ment, the public will permit noth- 
ing to interfere, Tbat this inercased 
favility of communication with the 
capital of the empire must have an 
important political ns well as com- 
mercial bearing upon Ireland, will 

not he questioned. a 

The scheme of an Atlantic Ocean 
line from Galway, which has been 
welcowed so warmly by the public, 
is ealenlated to pramote Irish pros- 
per in many ways not perceived 
superficial thinker. Already 





it has greatly improved the formerly 
descr! and deplorably apathetic 
town of Galway. Thore is a healthy 


bustle under its fine old Spanish gate- 
ways, aud its shopkeepens display an 
animated pushing habit quite new to 
them, and quite English in its aspect. 
Without seeking to exaggerate the 
value of the new steam liue to the dis- 
twict, one cannot but perceive that it 
hus, ren now, shaken. rie Con 
naught towns, besi way, out 0: 
their slumber, and induced theinbali- 
tants of Limerick to discover that 
they have been time out of mind ne- 
lecting their superior advantages. 
number of the Belfast manufac- 
turors now carry on their lincn trade 
with Aimerica, va Galway, and several 
of the most eminent Irish corn-fac- 
tors, millers, aud distillers, export and 
import largely by the same route. 
The nautical authorities must fight 
it out among themselves whether 
Foyneg ix a better American 
than Gabhway, or preferable to Cark, 
or half-a-dozen other harbours that 
have been-dragged into the struggle— 
that discussion would not be suitable 
here. It is our jh however, to 
meftion, that the facility of commu- 
‘nication. with Belfast which Galway 
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be- will enjoy, when a milway, now. 


projected, has been laid down, must 
give the Connaught port a strong ar- 
gument, | it Pabpers 2 equally ii a 
proper to enter, in this paper, int 
The'qnestion whether ax Irish line 
for Amorica will pay; the problem is 
under solution in an interesting man- 
ner, and we are patriotic enough to 
desire its success, convinced, as we 
are, that the country will be largely. 
the gainer hy that result, not only in 
the solid advant arising from in- 
creased trade wi he States, but in 
thecharacter whic! .Lrishmen, must: 
gather from our new-born sympathy 
with pwactical enterprises. 

The chief interest of Ireland, how- 
ever, is the agricultural ; and ite wel- 
fare, accordingly, concerns us most, 
We return to it, therefore, to say 
that one of the best features of tho 
ue ix the changed character of our 
country gentlemen. No longer carin; 
for political rioting, they have settled 
down into eommon sense and district 
farming sovictics, We daro say they 
fiud their money better and more 
pleasurnbly spent on prize cattle and 
the healthy and happy amusements 
of the resident landlord. The sword 
of the terrible Landed Estates’ Court 
hangs over the head of the young 
aquire, warning him of his fate if he 
pureucs a certain course. Rather than 
rush inte the embrace of the ruin 
which he camot but see clearly be- 
fore him, he bethiuks himself, and 
observes a caliner process in vindi- 
gating hia possession of good blood. 
He tukes an interest in local matters 
of practical importance, to which he 
is invited hy the example of his _se- 
niors; and thus all goca well. The 
eloquent and sensible “8. G. O.," in 
alate number of the Z'tmes, highly 
lauds a similar reformation in the 
character of lish landlords; did 
he know Ireland, he would find’ far 
greater reason for rejoicing in an iden- 
tical, but much more decidedly marked 
change. Here is hie account of what 
certain English landlords were, Hoe 
seems, indeed, to be speaking of Ire- 
land, so true is the picture — 

««The cultivation of the land was to 
him (the landlord of the time) a 
certain thing of the plough, the barn, 
and the fold, in the hands of a certain 
man paying rent for the land he tilled, 

‘@ great amount of outward ifnot 
inwerd respect for bis landlord, with 


im- 
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‘vote at his disposal at elections. The 
real value of the land let to the tenantry, 
the nature of the buildings required, thie 
cost of their erection and repair, these 
‘were matters about which the landowner 
might have some sort of idva, but he for 
the most part was indebted in all such 


+ detail of estate management tothe agent 


or steward he salaried to supervise his 
Jroperty. A comparatively small num- 
der of large proprictors were also large 
practical farmer; it was considered an 
amiable and a most respectable sort of 
eccentricity.” 


But here is his “ other side” of the 
Tepresentation :— 

‘*Some little time since I shivered 
several hours on a cold day in company 
with an carl (justly known far and wide 
for most useful and consistent life); 
he was in council with his bailiilf and a 
skilled shepherd, the buxinese on hand 
‘Wing the singularly delicute decision to 
bo urrived at in the division of a fluck of 
high-bred Southdowns into three or four 
aeparateharems torassnany fleecy heroes, 
whose lincaye and fume in their own 
way had given them a muncy value for 
the season more than equal to the pay 
of many acurate for the year. I have 
never forgotton the skill of eye and 
touch shown by my noble friend ar cach 
mother in futuro was singularly paraded, 
to be discussed and classed according to 
her pointe of boue, ficeco, and sutton, 
‘The earl spoko confidently, but ever and 
avon appealed to the crovk-armed shep- 
herd, who, pondcring over the flock lore 
as it flowed from so oxaltal a source, 
Yet hesitated not to assent to or dissent 
from the positions maintained, accord- 
ing to his own judgment. ‘There was 
no wandering from the subject in hand, 
no avamping of the matter in impatient 
liuste. Had certain friends of Henry 
VII. taken half the pains about his 
Dutch spouse, who eball sny what, even 
at this hour, might Lave been the re- 
eult 2” 

The ‘respectable sort of eccentri- 
city” is now epidemic in Ireland. 
Thé increasing interest manifested by 
our nobility and country gentry in 
e ‘al Dublin S 
and in the Roy 








riety, 
al Agricultural Im- 
provemeut Society, is one of 
the fact. The latter has of inte had 
a large accession to its roll of snem- 
berg; while the former is pursuing its 
useful course with extended aim and 
under prudent control. The District 


= The Resowreat of Estates ; being 
and General Management of Li 
and ‘Agricultura! Engineer, London, 
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Farming Societies throughout the 
country, which must be regarded as, 
in reality, offshoots of those cents 
institutions, thrive in pursuing the 
game onds by similar paths ur 
is the condition of the tenant-far- 
mer buying elovated, and the posi- 
tiou of the labourer bettered, since 
the influence set in motion at the 
had sinks to the jovest limbs of the 
body corporate. 6 most pleasiny 
feature in the working of ae a 
agricultural associations, next to the 
tendency they have of bringing land- 
lord and. tenant into cordial eympa- 
thy, is the stimulus they furnish 
to the latter; and it is highly satis- 
factory to be able to state that 
every year a greater anxiety to com- 
pate for prizes at the shows of these 
county socicties, is exhibited by the 
class “of tonsnt-fariners, while the 
eontral gatherings, under the auspices 
of the Koyal Dublin Society in Kil- 
dare-strect, and of the Agricultural 
Soctety Hroper, in the provinces, 
offer a Reld for those higher competi- 
tions which increase the landholder’s 
attachment to Pipeuits connected. 
with the soil, and give a ‘inal di- 
rection to the affection be feels for 
his native country. 

That most acinireble work, ‘The 
Resourecs of Estates,’ by John Lock- 
hart Morton,* should be on every no- 
Ddlemaw’s and country gentleman’s 
table, and be regarded as a standing 
authority on all points connected, not 
only with the science of good farming, 
but with the gonera] management of 
Janded property. The reader will 
find the following statement in one 
of its opening pages :-—~ 

“ Nay, it may cven‘bo affirmed, that 
there is a very large cxtent of cultivable 
land in these islands, the aggregate 
produce of which might, at lenst, be 

jcubled, and that, too, with advantage 
to the Isnded proprietor, the tenant- 
farmer, and the couatry at large.” 


How is the result here asserted to 
‘be possible to be secured 9 
«« The proprietor himself ought to have 
acorrect general knowledge of this, its 
capabilities, and that of the soil, for far- 
‘purposes, and ehould know prac-. 
Heatly how to tufn thore to aa- 
count. Unfortunately for the 


provement 
By John Lockhart. Morton, Civil 


P '. 
Suthor of thirteen Higham! and Agrioivaral 
Society's Prize Emays. London : Longman, Brows, Green, 


mymatie, and Roberts, 
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of the landowner, it has not often been 
thought necessary that he should uader- 
9 a special course of training to enable 
im to make the most of hisestate. In 
to$ many cases, he knows comparative- 
little about ita actual resources, and 
the means of fearing them § forth, pind 
accordingly, is compelled to pat - 
self into ake hande o: hhisagent. . . - 
In that case, too, he is very likely to be 
‘mawuccessfal in finding a body of tenants 
who are capable of farming it to the 
best advantage for his snd their in- 
terest, . ee ee 
“Tt adda ‘to the nobility even of a 
nobleman, when it can be said of him, 
that he ecarches into all knowledge; and 
what branch of knowledge can be more 
honourably, more interestingly, and 
more profitably studied, than that which 
relates to the capabilities, the worth, 
and tho means, by which the most may 
be made of the family inheritance?” 
‘We wish we could quote more from 
this noble book. Thore is not a leaf 
of it that is not studded with practi- 
cal remarks that are worth gold. Our 
too cursory reference to its pages en- 
ables us to add, that the landlord 
who has a personal concern in the 
triotic oj tions of the two great 
: ies which have been named, 
and is anxious to promote the wel- 
fare of his tenantry in the waya they 
Point out, might largely extend his 
influence circulating upon his ca- 
tate such cheap cultural publi- 
cations, and nowadays there is no 
scarcity of them, asconvey useful infor- 
ination, and give plain and faithful 
directions for the cultivation of small 


farms. 
‘We shall close this article by stat- 
ing that ihe winter exhibition, 1 ney 
cy) on the premises of the ry 
Dublin Society is in ituelf an evidence 
of the growing prosperity of the coun- 
try. The show is satisfactory in every 
department. Those winterexbibitions 
have been in exiutence for many years; 
‘but until lately were confined to farm. 
produce, agricultural implements, &c. 
1855, cattle were included im the 
entries for the first time, the Agricul- 
tarai Committee spirited) y advancing 
£100 out Cae their oP resour: in 
pr on ‘ition it the 
Would assist them in erecting addi- 
tional permanent Shedding for 
shown, Tho 


Hy 


fig number of cattle cxtiised ae ie 
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spring shows from 1850 onward. The 
fixet winter exhibition of cattle waa a 
i success ; and the same state- 
ment applies to 1856. In 1857, there 
oan» winter show, the Agricultural 
ing then in procoss of erection, 
and there being no covered place to 
Pot the cattle in, é 
it is unneccesary to enlarge upon 
the importance of ‘the exhibitions of 
the Royal Dublin Society, or show 
how excellent un influence ts exerted 
by them upon Trish cattle-foeding 
and general farming. In the worst 
times, this useful institution miti- 
gated the distress that prevailed in 
the country, and it has been inti- 
mately identificd with every stage of 
our prosperity. 
In conclusios 


‘we may express an 
earnest hope ti 


¢ no criminul out- 
bi or rancorous political demon- 
strations, or party cabals of any kin 
will occur to mar the prospects 
Treland. We stand at present, asa 
country, in a favourable ition. 
Our atinoxphere is clarified from dis- 
turbing elements. There is an iudus- 
trious spirit among our people, Con- 
tentment is the rule in every district 
in the island. The farmers were never 
80 well circumstanced ; nor had the 


peasantry ever beforeso, treason to 
wish that things may continue ex- 
actly as they are. cre ix, in fact, 


as little material for the agitator to 
work upon as the sincerest and wisest 
paiciot econ desire. Moreover, the 
Intelligent class, in ¢ le of no 
ciety, are firm), resolved Ase the ad- 
vantages which have been secured 
shall not 
—“ Be thrown away, 
In petulant intestine fray. 

Old fends are healed, and every 
attempt to foment them anew mects 
with an enconragingly prompt repro- 
bation. This is one of the signe of 
the efter time coming: the “good 
time” has actually como. Whether 
such a happy state of things shall last 
and expand, is very touch dependent 
upon the inclination which the popu- 
lar mind may continue to reccive; 
and it is consequently the duty of 
all who ezencies saienee in Ii lad, 
and earnest! exaploy 
for the purpose of consolidating and 
rendering permanent those improved 
conditions of society which ate now 
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ANASTASIA. 


‘Wa had just returned from a visit to 
the Dargle, As the trainswept off into 
the country, the November fog be; 
not quite to melt, but to grow thinner, 
the ahipe loceking throual’ the fom, 
a1 ips looming through the 
like thoughts through a sontonce of 
i jlosopher, A plea- 
sant hour’s walk with a pleasant com- 
ion, and we wore in the w 
we ascended the path, the trees 
hung in the deep hollow bencath and 
on the opposite stoep, discoloured not 
divested. Here and there were pale 
yellow tints, like penitential dust and 
ashes, sprin ted on some bowed down 
head; while in some places a rainbow 
richness, a crimson melting into pur- 
floated round great masses of 
seared asif hy n furnace. Nor 
were folds of sombrous green wanting 
to give variety, Down below, the 
pellucid greenish water rippled into 
gleaming white from bend to bend ; 
and a perpetual murmurous niusic of 
sad monotonous sweetness droned 
through the autumnal trees. We 
‘were content that the sun remaiped 
shrouded ; the quiet gray harmonized 
with the soft mulan oly of the land- 
seape. Tho drone of a fiddle, played 
by a poor old man, was the only dis- 
tarbing element us we ascendod to the 
Trish Leucadia, nnd faced the beautics 
of Powerscourt. It was like the 
squeaking versification of a had poet, 
troubling one’s spirit, whilst the noble 
music of life is making the air grand 
with its echoes, and a rich sadness is 
to be felt around us aud above. 

All day Jong, and all the evening, 
that auti woodland haunted our 
imagination, ‘‘Anastasia,” for the 
first time, fell into our hands that 
night. It supplied the music which 
the poor old miustrol had so rudcl; 
attampted. Here in this fine ‘anguish 
of a noble human heart, wailing out 
in wong what it would never dare to 


Sonn of ponte fancy here 2 tee 
fancy 

ee eee  locopine tought 
like golden fingers of sunlight ever 
and anon playing upon the grey snd 


withorod trees, was the interpretation 
of the dream. We present to our 
readera a few of the thoughts which 
occurred to us in perusing “ Anasta- 
sia.” In doing 20, we have to apo- 
logise to Mr. ‘key (wo need not 
to maintain a disguise which 

the world has penetrated), for the 
haste with whic ne- 
cossarily been executed. It is true, 
indeed, as a great writer has remind- 
ed us, that we have no right to rush 
abroad in a confusion in which we 
should bo ashamed to be detected 
at home; but we esteemed it disre- 
ctful to leave any longer unchroni- 
cled the appearance of so remarkable 
a contribution te our literature by an 


Irish poct. 

The argument of “Anastasia” is 
simple. The leading thread of the 
Foem is. a contrast botween a beloved 
lsaura in heaven and Alexis omens 
various anes in life, Abe be 
agony upon the grave, we 
first, Yn acollege. The description of 
the place, and tho analysis of the col- 
legiate character, are exquisite): bap- 
py. To a professor Alexis ples for 
guidanoe. ‘his gentleman out-Puseys, 

ir. Pusey, and gives the mourper 
some remarkable advico, To fast in 
a fashion vory different from the Car- 
i Dun blane mange and 
“surprised ham,” and to pray like 
Phibetan inachine, are of course Ba- 
lient points. Theu enters a long dis- 
cussion on apostolical succession and 
other light suljecta. Here, we think, 
Mr. Starkey rather fails; and his loose 
blank verse for several pages stands 
out in unfavourable contrast to the 
muscular elasticity and pointed music 
of Drydon’s rhymed ica, i 
we have ane ‘én eaven. It is a 
noble thought, this recurring 
chorus, as it were, relieving with ita 
lyric burste She heavier and more 


masses, composition. 

‘Yet wo are not sure but that we have 

ings is at f0,be mapped oct into 
is n out i 

details, "Te is to bo vecn far off under 

eeunlit mist of symbols. St Paul's 





Anastacia. Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Reberts. London, 18h. 
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“inheritance tn light of the saints;” 
Tonnyson’s— 

To le seidhén the Tight of God, 23 1 
«He upon your breast.” 
“Why ia it that they toll us so much? 

‘Because they are so grandly and sub- 
‘limely general. 


“« Bink-ipped flowers ; 
—Leaves ‘odours scattered o'er and o'er, 
es Rete tet nines 

8 8} Of & 
Hiumectatse life, wad laps me evermore,” 
are unpleasantly minute. To make 
heaven like a grecn-house or a beu- 
-doir as descril by D'Israeli in 
his novels i not w of the ge- 
-nius of Mr. Starkey. The succeed- 
ing section shows Alexis in his libra- 
ry. This is a most powerful and sus- 
4ained argument, and might well be 
“published separately as a philosophi- 
veal Room e various speculations 
‘on Infinite and Absolute, and the 
Kantian supersession of Revelation 
rfrom the neture of indepondent mor- 
‘ality, are answered in a style which 
would do no discredit to Mr. Mansel, 
while the poet is never lost in the 
philosopher. After another glimpse 
‘nto heaven, Alexis, having wrestled 
‘down infidelity, goes into the world. 
The spectacle of a poor girl clinging 
with noble and selfJenying tender- 
ness to 8 ken hog of a father, 
elicite his sympathies, ‘and is useful 
to his grief. loreover, he visits a 
noble mansion, whose lady is an old 
Send aad Telative at ie own, an 
»vhose fair young daughter, Isaura, 
Pieler gdeyaig ererenm in his bosom, 
with that of the object of his atfec- 
tions, The descriptions of rides and 
drives, of the house and park, afford 
 atril ng instanoe of the versatility 
of Mr. Starkey’s powers, Aa was 
said by Swift of one of Berkeley's 
‘contributions to polite literature, as 
fo praye with e goed gre, and goos 
6 prays with a 
to. Eeaven very much like a geutle- 
man,” “Alexis inaolitude”islong,and, 
@, fear, a little heavy. But“ of 


eburch” ia almost fect 
The Ww in which poetry in made to 
fet 


mere identity of her name 


Anastasia. 


>£Beo. 
his soul by the sermon is not:less in- 
structive it is beautifol, “Alexis 


in life” follows. We do not-quite sce 
why, under this heading, we should 
have that strange and not vory aatis- 
factory lecture on Predestinatioz, ad-. 
dressed to some children, which occu- 
‘pies several It seems te come 
‘under the old chman’s definition 
of metaphysics: “When the yin disna’ 
ken what the tither says, and the 
-tither diana’ ken what be means, that, 

Ken, is metapheesics.” Mr. Starkey 
Be beg pardon, Alexis), however, 
— shukes off this prosaic bondage, 
and prepares to write a great poem, 
Finally. we have Ieaura in a vision. 
She sums up the life of her beloved 
with exquisite penetration and ten- 
derness. <A singular passage follows, 
describing the society of hoaven, 
amongst whose ornaments are Heber, 
Warburton, and Vickers. Isaura 
makes known her new aud heavenly 
nome, Anastasia, declaratory of her 
resurrection hope and glory. And 
the whole poem concludes with a 
species of dramatic grandeur. 

Anastasia (in the ait Q— 
“To thy throne, my hushend [" 
Fragment of the hymn of Heaven — 
Be ye ik up, se Uroloatiog doors!" 





7 
That this poom has faulta, it is 
impossible to deny. A grief so enor- 
mously voluminous must be dlihuted at 
times into the morbid and hysterical. 
‘We are tempted to wish inany an 
affluent sentence away. We long for 
the com d pathos of Words- 
worth’s Lucy— 
“She has left the earth—and oh! 
‘The difference to me ;* 
for the unutterable desniation of the 
Scotch ballad of Fair Helen— 
“I wish my grave wore 
Aud I in Helen's arms f 
On fair Kirkcounell fee !* “ 
that we might lift up our voice and 
ave done. Painters who 
jictures of 





have often fered intensely. 
The necessity of studying the f 
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‘mean to imply that there is a shede 
of ‘afecona tn Anastasia. It is evi- 
dently—too evidently—such a picture 
a@ that of which we have spoken. 
Nor, again, do we consider that 
pathos is Mr. Btarkey’s forte, His 
genius is eloquent and exuberant, 
pouring out word after word in the 
rostless fortility of its resources,— 
never content with a stroke or a hint, 
‘but covering the canvass with impe- 
tuous haste, But all the great mas- 
ters of pathos, from the prophet 
Hosea to the ploughman Burns, have 
been concise and concentrating. Mr, 
Starkey is essentially a philosopher ; 
but gifted also with a brilliant fancy, 
and a magnificent rhetoric. 

The versification of this poem is 

in placos careleas :-— 

“ Ax they ruab’d up, all narrow'd fo 
A point— 


Atl 
‘The fondest faney hal preferr’d of 
Most awful— 
Charge yourselves with my induction fo 
All mered visitation— 


‘That 
Doth not invalidate her titie to 
All Christian privileges— 
Their very souls become symphonious fo 
Nature." 


We could cite fifty other instances 
of blank verse lines concluding in 
this way with little propositions and 
conjunctions. Now, this is a liberty 
which haa never Leen conceded to 
writers of blank vorse, except in the 
froodom of dramatic versification. 
And even Byron has becn severely 
gonsured by so Semipetent uw critic as 
Heber, for his indulgence in this pri- 
vilege in “Cain.” Nor is this all. 
The variety of cadence in blank verso 
renders it the most expressive of 
measures. It bends like a Eracofual rod. 
in the hands of a well-skillod augler ; 
it breaka in the iutton fist of a 
bungler. What shall we say to such 
lincs as these, descriptive of Etna 
and Stromboli :—- 


“+A pulee of one beats—then stright throbs 
e other. 
gleam for gleam, trembling 
ig 





other. 

Best for beat, 

for trembling. 

‘What of the convulsive 
jerks fn pr to rhyme, and from 
rhyme to blank? exuberance of 
Mr. Starkey sometimes betrays him 
into extravagance, and his taste is by 
ho.means in proportion to his riches. 
Thus in a deacription of heaven— 


Anastasia. 


 Qrerbowering Alamedas, throng’d with 
aha] 
Offualtless Glsh . . . grassy plains 
Spread like the Fampar of immensity 
for the young blood of happiness.” * 

Fancy an immortal and glorified 
spirit sayi 
“ And lo, I’ve but to plunge into » harebell 

‘To oxtricato tho honey of what is 

From the exuberance of what hath been, 

For sweets that are to be.” 

Strange, 1 words are quite a 
weakness of ‘is— 

“In cataleptic tranco of awfal trust— 
Atartyrizing steel,” 
ate but a few specimens. Grammar 
sometimes suffers in the fervour of 
his inspirution— 
“What once was ma, 

Exe I bad blomom’d into what I am.” 

“We have stated our opinion of the 
defects of “Annstasia” with a free- 
dom which is the best guarantce of 
our perfect honesty. Let us throw 
off in turn our critical Faddledeenship, 


and cite some passages whore power 
and beauty have at once delighted 
and astonished. us. The description 


of the sorrow of Alexis is terrible, and 
the awful allusions in it are carried 
out with a sustained consistence 
which indicate a master’s hand— 
* Here am I, 
Not like a snint, who slirinks from rivalry 
Kven in martyrdom with that he worships, 
But crucified head-upwarde! { am here, 
Taaura! face to face with Destiny, 
My wiebered wintry bands this way and 
ty 
Outwards and upwards, pierced with part~ 
ings through, 
As with rolaatiee nails; remombrance 
wise within my bosom, and the crown 
‘blasted hopes thrusting ‘my brain with 
thorns!” 
Tho characteristics of collegiate ar- 
itecture, the tolling of the heavy 
bell, the monastic shapes enfolded in 
‘ie gown, are skilfully thrown 
into this magnificent delineation :— 
Derkly tier as troughs this manent meee 
er, ms th man! 
Hist ove them inking. "Hewven bath dried 
ite 
The roofarip ticks mere slowly down. The 
west 
‘Hath dropped the sun out of its wearied 
And looks dows pale at thet extinguished 


PE 
‘Whereat the @ashos in thote courts grow pale. 
Shadews bave elimbed upou Tights throne, 


and 
Look furtivaly about, The eveniay- grows. : 


O: 








that it doth ponder on— 
that beats bis breast. Across yon 


coarts 

iis figures, with the floating backward black 

Of robes like flags of crape, which they've as- 
samed 

In memory of s paront home that’s dead 

For them, Against the shore of this huge 
roel 

‘Thrown up by Science in the shifting sea 

‘Of human life, how melancholy makes 

‘The wavo-break of the world! A confused 


roar 


Of hay sintered into foam w 

The seflea barrier, sounds tike ruth, oF 

And rings ite ceaseless dirge within mine 
car. 


goes the bell, slow. rocking in its tower 
one 


There is a power of imagination in 
the description of the music of heaven 
which can scarcely be surpaysed, The 
lines— 
ees 

an organ, 1: ler-slop, 

‘The very boart of barmaony at stroke,” 
are worthy of Tennyson when his 
blood is up. But why, oh! why, 
Alexia, did you put into the mont 
of Isaura, in the samo breath, that 
“aortal chord?” What meaneth it? 
The lower extremity of the windpipe, 
as some lexicons have it} _No; you 
mean the great artery which proceeds 
from the left ventricle of the heart, 
as Aristotle hath it And do you 
suppose that the blessed in heaven 
dise urse in the esoteric language of 
doctors at a consultation ? ‘ce havo 
often remonstrated with our Young 
hotanieo-paychological poets and poet- 
esses against the introduction of the 
ferminology of horticulture into the 
language of poetry. We protest with 
more vehemence againat the intrusion 
of vocables, redolent of purgatives 
and cmetica, into the delicate dialect 


of musical ion. Poetry disdains 
the slang of acience. She does, in- 
deed, on the jonate expres- 


faze 
gion ‘which is on the face of science. 
She inhales {he grome, of wiadoin 5 


speech ; but when she cannot trans- 
late it into words that are “simple, 
sensuous, and pessionate,” she no 
More incorporates it into her lines 
than sho would the jabberings of the 
aborigines, 
‘We proceed with. our quotations. 
‘Lot us not forget one great thought : 
——""The dim wheals 
OF Destiny in their ce By ed 
The compoen of my ght. "They soll, and 


* dhisadl gge Shale rotinds ; and as they roll, events 





Anastasia. 
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Grind Soto measing. Such is Tuae—s mil 
‘Turned by the ia ef Goa and nian. 
‘The méuntaina of otaralty. 


‘When.things 
Have thoir socomplishment, the breath will 
cna, 

The sails will stop, and then oternit; 
‘Will stand alone.’ 4 

‘The weariness of Aloxis with calle- 
giate existence and modes of thought, 
is adinirably represented :-— 

-""To mine eyes 

‘The dismal structure took the serablance of 
‘The mausoleum of free thanght, in life 
Dreaded, and left to pine within the schools ; 
‘And then magnificently marbled, whon 
Tt could not move a finger.” 


Excellent is this reflection upon the 
aspect of an old library 
+ Here is = book. 
‘What power is prisoned in theso gloomy 
tomes! 
Fire in antiquity's black dust. Behold, 
Gaels as catacorabed dead, whole sbelves of 


ought, 
Wisdom wear wit, lrood-frouted doubts, and 
ints 
Of doubte clove-veiled, with Intense specu- 
lation 
Look upon me!" 


The mechanical theory of the uni- 
yerse ; the mpecmlartcae which would 
freeze the beautiful centhropopathy 
of the human heart, and of the Bible, 
into the rigid conception of general 
law; the intullectnal fallacies of men 
like Mr. Greg, who would bid us 
transfer the findings of the “ serene 
astronomer” in the regions of space 
into the der world of the human 
spirit and the divine nature, snd im- 
prison our hopes and i in 
the chains of a pre-established har- 
mony or an eternal neresaitation ;— 
are treated by Mr. Starkey with a 
sublime contempt, which melts into 
a beautiful emotion :-— 

«Ho made the world, 
‘Such an it ia—ao argue or gsscrt 
‘Thee sephiters—by that came messvring 
‘The angel stole to mete Krekiel’s dream : 
Got the contours; stretched out the plan; 


contrived 
‘The fortross of the universe, as one 
fail led in a ats lop aiperd the inhabitants 
: ce te 
Fo grriog ta ple fo event a 
such a God may God deliver me! 
for mortals, 


Buall chance ‘with ¢heir Hetle 
Evermore craving. ot the lereaste 
‘OF ‘spirittonderness, with sweet instinct, 
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Shall the indignant heart of sorrowers turn 
For real sympathy? To far-rwang laws, 
‘Vast whedls, the toothed machinery of Kate, 
Ready to grind the interpleading hand? 
‘To a mote image of insensate power, 
Bphinx.like, above s wilderness of wants? 

Il chance, indeed! The heart, the heart 

tu here 

lar.” 


‘The combined witness of the science 
of catoloy A of aie ig yaa 
perativo,” an nature, to is 
thus summed up >— 


“ Ro it Natare’s pege, 
‘As she is wrtton, Ike the oracla, 
loaves of treon; or motaphynics, 

Traced nthe alent loads ‘al dos 'tho 
tuind 5 

Or ethics, graved upon the tablet-stonss 

Of individual hearts, though broken there ; 

Al, all converge to God.” 


The impossibility of ascending to 
God by constructing a science of the 
Absolute and Infinite, and the foree 
of the proof from our moral nature, 
is traced in a passage of the lofticst 
eloquence >~— 








“God, who sits throned 
amit of the loftiest Alp 

scaled, in white austerity 

Raling the regions af eternal ice, 

‘And thrusting the adventurous, gasping 


wretch 

‘Who has intruded on His prosence, down— 
‘With cold, impenetrable atlonoe, down— 

To uddio over auy spark he finds 

With touch of comfort in it—that very God 
Descends upon the humblet world in streams 
‘lis love hath sunned out from His solitude, 
So soft, clear, and refreshing, that all voals 
‘May stoop and drink of the translucent wave, 
‘Yod ree tho source reflected in that wave, 

A feature of ine loveliness, No—God 

Ys but au icicle, if sought in renlme 

Above tho limit of man's speculation. 

‘Tho living waters aro a frozen 

Except at consecrated wells.” 


We must cite s few more lines, in 
which Alexie states the unsatisfying 
nature of mere academical, or library 

were it only for that most 
original” touch, “ ae flowers through 
Slagetones :” — 

« thrust me in a donj. _ 
Fhtse weed expene as bna wilde, 
“As that to tbe fear corners of a rule 
‘Would have me squared, though all my 





















Anastana. 


Vile all shetr ition wants and weakneney, in ite way, 
od Lopes, and payen tod Dpeaonet jorely, in tte » 
: 
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isthat picture.of “a 
‘ing blonde :”— 


“She sitea picture : from the billowy silk 
A little foam of lace just ripples b; 
Upon the beach of that res] 
Failing to reach the gems re 
a five, eed: shadows sweeps that sca of 

silk, 

‘Over the modelled mystery of ber form, 

Feaving with under-life— yet surfaced 50 

Recon 

in diving for the ny Wavo,— 

An shore she's a fair woman” 

“ Alexis in a church” is one of the 
finest things in the volume, Woe 
wish, by the way, that the milliner 
touch, rehome erape of recent wi- 
dowhood” were romoved. If re-con- 
structed, in parts expanded and in 
parts contracted, and oe au = Be- 
parate poem, we can fancy its taking 

lace on the same shelf with “The 
Jhristian Year,” and Wordsworth’a 
“Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” aga 
exponent of the spirit of our church. 
‘Forth roll tho chords, 
‘The grent strong stormy chords, in wlirl- 


winds up 
‘Tho winding staira of harmony to God !* 








fendent nock ; 
there, 








2 
Gan only sing in 
So desolate a strai 
‘As with a flood! 

dream: 


is f° 
‘These psalms go home too straight—these 
sient old uals, 
Fonitiar as my mothor's face, but grand. 
Asis the countenance of hoavon with stars!" 
* ‘Now for Quocn and Prince, 
And royalty iu general, How  they'te 
thrust 


Against us at He Se communion talle, 
jcwe prayors, like buffetters, reminding os 

Tint wee ‘church on eutferance! J do 

ield 

To zone in loyalty~no envious breath 

‘Hath questioned tho allegiance of my heart 

‘To her who weurs the crown, oud dignitios 

The crown she wears; but fa passing 


eam 

Of ection ever lights my soul, 

Beis len on Soquirel to tate about 

‘From the esat window, and the Decal 

"To make oberiance towards the royal pew." 

ae A murmur of low words 
‘cops its monotonous note, and separates, 

‘As by « band uplifted to the heaven, 

The snorament from silence, Mutes succeed 

Retiring mutes —Old Palsy fooks at ma, 

And lets with her ata, A throb gout 

My heart. On,’on before, good soul! 
7 howart 

‘The worthior—I foliow— 


7 “In the dust! * 














ret 

‘Tioe'rt weak, poor woman! let me help 
‘thee forth— iE 

Here lay thine band upon my srm— 


Lita : ct 
‘Tuere's time eno: for getting oul 
ehureh, i 


yureh, 
No need for haste : they will not shut us in.” 


“Ieaure in Heaven” we think in 
every way the fechlest part of Anas- 
tasia. 6 rhymed ode at the com- 
mencement is quite unworthy of Mr. 
Starkey— 

“Thou hast, wo know, « heart for all 

‘The souls that in life's ordeu/,” 


is one of the inaccuracics which a 
poet should never allow himself. 
“Words are but shadows; ob, wings! wings! 
‘To frauch've the abyss,” 
is the most spasmodic form conceiv- 
of saying a thing which is not. 
very well worth saying after all But 


‘we must quote a few aweet lines :-— 





-Ab, me! 
T shall have much to move me! Hearts 20 


knit 
And bands so clasped in ald acquaintancoship, 
Like ivied oaks, could not but have been 


bung 
With messes of old momorier. caught and 


« 

In bends and branchings known but to our 
selves, 

And thus more dear, Familiar growths like 


rere 
‘To dixontangle wilt be sweet, but sweet 
As when onv smiles and sighs.” 

Whon “Alexis in life” contemplites 
@ poem, what can be finer than this: 

“ Rather Jet me take 

A present theme; or, better, weave the past 
Into an epic. Ay, that might do good. 
Assert bigh truths; —expound thy arrow: 








Of Providence ;—interpret them apon 
‘The plabaster of one life.” 


have ever 


Few contemporai 
mA work of wuf- 


more grandly sung the 
foring— 

‘Maly T strove fur fame; too fiercely rtrove; 
Tn of pent thoughts the Flureatine fierce 
Loratey my brow with sweat-drops, which, 

isa 
T took for and dreamed that I was 
er 
Thad forgot that Unust soffer first 


‘Before I could be musical; and thet 
Sorrow aud song are not twine, but are sire 
‘and non.” - 


“What a delicate touch is this— 

“(Phie hale ; yes, thoa hast still « toessured 
+ OF Wink it was; silvered before its ti 

Siqumomlight of oats tighas 


Asiiatait 











[Dee 
The conviliation of free 

will and election is handied with maz- 

nificent philosophy in these lines — 

“<Thore is the martyr for free will; and there 

‘Tho martyr for election ;—martyrs exch, 

‘To an eterna} truth : both taught at 1 

In the large light of life, how far 

‘The compass of their brain it was to grap} 

‘The full circumferoncs of Almighty find, 

‘Moving in its immensity.” 

se nuere breathoa. s. calm irennd the 

lowing passage like the hush in an 

old cathedral, when the organ notes 

have just died away, and one stands 

by the effigy of an old crusader :-— 

Upon thy break Be marbled | beget t 

q c to ! 

Lik like the efligy of one who hath 

Gone pilgrimage; done battle for the erass, 

And bears the palm, Go down to death 

i 

Ib sitStoe, to be ready for thy life!" 
“Alexis in his chamber” reviows 

his life with a tender and noble wis- 


om 

“ Long studious yeare! 
How quietly ye've passed upon your way ! 
Passed, like a apsing atream ; yet leaving me 
‘There peaceful shadows! Nought Uke grass 
Upon—or under. How mine oyes revive to 


rest 
On itz groun freshness, from their life-long 
march 


Across the arid parchment of old hook»— 
Across the biank white shects on which 


Thought-matks;—across the cloudier phans 
‘tasme which 

Are miscailed life; across the 

Of overarching days, by which 

Traverved the gloomy valley ! 


‘Let them reat 
A little longer—I—ah! thas will do!" 


We have concluded our task of that 
leasant November evening. Tence- 
forth the music of “Anastasia” will 

mingle-its noble melancholy with our 
mmomeries, the gutumnay Foods oa 
ie Dargle. It ia possible, indeed 
that the poem, taken as a whole, 
may be considered unsuccessful. It 
is certain that it would gain by 
compression and correction. It is 
probable thet, if the were to be 
consi its anthor as 4 quarry 
from which his future works were to 
be shaped, the marble which was to 
supply the stuff for a muititude of 
future creations; if he were to dis- 








ueduct 
eye toars 
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sophical analysis, tho directing but 
not obtrusive psychological insight 

the occasional Prete oF poetry, ae 
repose, above all, of the wounded 
heart of the man, and the wearied 
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intellect of the thinker, in simple 
faith upon the cross, combine to 
“Anastasia” emphatically a remark- 
able book, 


CHRONICLES OF CASTLE CORNET. 
‘THE DIAMOND UNACELET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr was a cold November night. The 
Auod town of Guernsey was asleep. 
‘he only sounds to be heard were the 
creaking of the cables where the 
ships rode at anchor, the heavy boom. 
of the sea, and the measured tread of 
the sentinel as he paced to and fro 
on the pier. In the distance, about 
half way up the hill, the lighted win- 
dows of a tall munsion threw a strong 
lare upon the black masses of buil 
ing by which it was surrounded. This 
was the hospital, and among its in- 
mates were many convicts broken 
down and continuous Inbour. 
There sate in one of the windows 
4 man in the prime of life. His head 
leaned heavily on one hand, and he 
appeared absorbed in reverie. “What 
is life,” he thought, “without plea- 
sure? And how can plensure be ob- 
tained without moucy? Now, as to 
the means of acquiring money, it is 
only when a@ mun fuils that they are 
ever culled in question. Perpetrate 
e base action, if it makes you rich 
who will blame you! Acrime even; 
ay, there ia remores, very true; but 
which of the two makes life most 
bitter~-desire that is unsatisfied, or 
repentauce, I have no possible cou- 
ception of the amount of pain which 
rocecds from eB guilty conacience ; 
but the bitterness of poverty I know 
from a long and a sad experience. 
‘The poor man is nobody. He has no 
enjoyment of life. He is free! Yes; 
free to die of hunger! that is all 
Shall my life pass always without en- 
joyment? JI am young; I love mirth, 
Prom ngaret oddenkoogiad What 
tween a. and an hospit 
can have done to deserve so hard a 
fete t—why should I support it? Ifa 
favourable opportunity ented it- 
self, I do not think I would hesitate at 
even, a crime to better my condition ; 
‘but even the opportunity of a crime ia 





rare. It requires a special interposi- 
tion in one’s favour to bring it about. 
‘What is the boasted honesty of man- 
kind ?— Little more than the diffi- 
culty of becoming the rogue with im- 
pmuty.” 

To the metaphysician, here was a 
curious study. A man in the very 
flower of life speculating on the im- 
potence of poverty to commit ain 
with advantage, and wondering why 
Providence had surrounded crime 
with obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able. The accurate observer might 
have detected in this morbid condi- 
tion more the vague speculation of 
a turbulent and unsettled mind than 
actual perversion of moral feeling. 
‘The thirst of ambition and the desire 
of opulence are maladies common to 
the springtime of youth, end pro- 
ceed as frequently from ita feverish 
restlessness as from actual vice. 

The young physician was one of 
that class of men who prefer select- 
ing their own place in the worl 
rather than endeavouring to do their 
duty in the position where they find 
themselves. railing at fortune 
they spend the timo which they ought 
to pass in endeavouring to win 
smile. To every man born in an 
humble position, there are two courses 
open—either to resign hi to the 
poverty of his lot, or to apply his 

ies towards ita improvement, 

Dr. Epernon Would do neither: he 
preferrod railing against social irre- 
ies ; life appeared to him in 
colours. Absorbed by a thirst 

for pleasure, he had never learned the 

i why of Solomon ; and even the 
duty becume lost in the idea 
which, once ent ir i i 
ly to the conclusion that any means 
‘were justifiable which would achieve. 
ssuccess. In his meditations vice was 
becoming 


8 familiar image, although 


Tae 
he might still have shrunk from its 


practice. rer_ to will was 
growing grad weaker in propor- 
tion ag the eenzes acquired a 5 


dominion over the intellect 
Mere moral J pature was ip imminent 
of ahipwre 

The Physician's train. of thought 
was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of an attendant, who came to 
announce the death of one of the in- 
mates. It was No. 50, the man said, 
for in an hospital no one has a name. 
Be arose and walked listlesaly to the 
Soreil nae’ i alon, ‘a double or 

e ‘spot, 

drawing down the coarse shect which 
had been hastily thrown over the 
dead man, he looked at the corpse 
with that ‘species of interest acience 
feels in the presence of a power which 
haa baffled all its skill 

A sudden idea seemed to strike 
him, for he ordered the attendant to 
remove the body into the dissecting- 


room, 

The dead man was no unworthy 
subject for adisciple of Lavater. Con- 
victed of burglary, he had heen scn- 
tenoed to penal servitude forlife. Dur- 
ing his many years of hard labour his 

id hed {Bd occupied with one 
single idea—that of escape. His 
attempts had amounted to upwards 
of thirty, and thirty times had he 
been caught, tied up, and severcly 
fonzed. ‘ete Tepented punishments 

gradually impaired his energy, 
without. causing him to abandon his 
idea of flight, The desire of liberty 
seerned to increase in proportion ty 
its difficulty of accomplishment, until 
it had become a sort of monomania. 
A weighty bar of iron was riveted to 
‘one of hislegs, Deprived thus of any 
further hope, he gradually; 
irits began to Jangnieh ; ho 
; hia appetite failed ; 
8 deop melancholy settled upon him ; 
and he became, at last, a pormancnt 
tenant of the infirmary. 

‘The physician a his instru- 
ments, ppproschs the table, and un- 
covered the body. 


‘The attenuated form was like that 
ofan oldman. The limte were co- 
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iciam 
upea 


gizpa te him in death, the ph: 
laid hia lamp down and 
dissecting knife. But when he 


the.light nearer. The dead 
man opened both his eyes, and stared 
hard at the doctor. 

Epernon drew back in terror asthe 
body slowly arose, and, gaining a sit- 
ting posture, locked at him with an 
air of aolicitude. He sc knew 
Bont glide gertly to the ground aad 

jent glide an 
creep towaeda the window. a and 
movement enlightened him; for con- 
victs had more than once feigned 
death in order to effect their escapo, 
Recovering from hia trepidation, 
seized his subject. tho waist, just 
ag he had succeeded in throwing up 
the sash 

The convict struggled, and a hand- 
to-hand fight took place. It was soon 
ended by the fall of the man, who, 
weak and naked, was no match for 
his antagonist. 

“You see you cannot escape,” said 
Epernon, . 

The convict, convulsed_ with rage, 
made ane or two more violent efforta, 
but finding them in vain, surrendered. 

“Let me cxeape in the name of 
heaven,” he said, in a anppliant tone. 
“What can it matter to yout it is not 
your duty to guard me." 

“Yer, while you are sick. What 
would they say of a doctor who let a 
dead man run away?” 

md will never know it, and if 
thoy did, what matter. Let me only 
save myself, I i 
moment. I have not breathed o 
breath of air since my Jast attempt.” 

“It is sitaply inmponsible.” 

© convict inade a now effort to 
disengage himacif, but he could not 
get. vid of the doctor’s of iron. 

Yon shall not etir without my per- 
mission. It shall never be said you 

i 8 dupe of me.” 
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then to fail, cht ft is too much, it is 
too. much!” and the convict dashed 
his head furiously praia rey 
floor. The 


gurgeon were touched. bythed = of th of 
his despair. 





oe “do oe 80 ear- 
nei it ou have never 
‘been » prison Why do T ask to be 
free }—hbecause eT cannot remain here. 


I wiah to dic in my own land, to warm 
myeelf in a southorn sun ; only think 
itis twenty years since I have seenan 
olive tree. 


“But you cannot resume your for- the 


mer employments; you have not 
health, you would die of hunger.” 
‘The man «miled, “I am richer,” 
he said, “than you.” 
“You are a ith py man, then!” 
Although the last words had been 
‘ken ironically, there was some- 
thing i in their tone which seemed to 
inapire the poor felon with a ray of 


non earion,” said he, “would you 
wish 3 be rich t I have enough for 
both of ua.” 

“You take me fur an idiot?” 

“T tell your can make yourfortune ; 


neing ‘me to escape and Iwill do 
our stories for hme. on 
else,” the doctor, ashamed of 


faving lent his car to the ravings of a 
maniac. 

“You do not believe me,” groaned 
the convict. “Doctor, I have toll 
you the truth—how can I persuade 
you Li 

“Show me your treasures?” 
“Ah, how is that possible in such a 
lace as this? If I tell you where 
Eney are, will you beliove I do notlie ?” 
Wo shall see that.” 
fret you promise then to set mo 


“What ; if you tell me?” 
* Yen, if tell you. Yon will pro- 


mize me, then. 
“T do o’nob riak much if I do.” 
caren ee 
“ Be it eo, I swear. 
Well then, on the strand near St. 
Sami ne Cone he or 
mit rock, if you 
below the surface ne yuu ‘will find an 
iron box; it has been buried there for 
years, and it ie Deside 
ie bank notes to the amount of 


fa a alight. discrepancy in 
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your story, a, friend, you have been 
a er for ten years at the least. 

“It is exactly ten yours tp since that 
box was buried elf and a 
friend. "Wo were buth taken the very 
next day ; be died at the galleys, lam 
the living man who knows the 

that deposit.” 

aM otwithstanding the Grated offorts 

preserve composure, it wns eviden’ 
that he was greatly struck by a 
7 . He renaine lost in the 

if balancing its probabilities ; 

he looked up,and Sheerving the con- 
vict’ "8 eyes fhitened eagerly eagerly upon him, 
wate meen he gl, 

joni, is ingenious, he is 
an old one. Nowadnys one scarcely 
belicves in concealed treasuroa, even 
in comic operas, Tell me another 
story. 

Tho convict shuddered. 

“You do not believe me,” he anid. 

“T believe you to be a clever fel- 
low, who likes to exercise his imagi- 
uation at the expense of such simple 
folks a8 T am.” 

“Doctor, I will give you two-thirds, 
believe ime.” 

“Enough,” said the doctor, sternly ; 
“not another word: rise, and follow 


me.” 
The convict uttered v yell of min- 
threw hirm- 


led rage and despair, an 
self on the floor. 

“It is every word of it true,” he 
screamed, “Tho box is there—there. 
Ah, how can I prove I do not lie. 
Oh, to think there are but five milce. 
Detwoen me and that _box—between 
wealth and misery. Doctor, you wilt 
repentof thie. Ah! he does not wish 
to believe it.” 

The story of this man had excited 
in the surgeon’s breast all that crowd 
of turbulent emotions which had such 
strong dominion over him. On the 
one. hand, he felt a powerful inclina- 
tion to believe it—on the other, the 

ce ane being held up Be. 

oso as the dupe of & ro, 
trreen these two conflicting fo 
one course fed tomas him the pafest. 
He attempte to raise the convict 'in 
him back to the 
ital, ma his‘efforts wero in-vain; 
he determined to go. for. 
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As they drew Beri the Geoorting 
room, the re of a carbine rang 
forth’; and almost at tle same mo: 
mu @ man, naked and streaming 


with gtagucred to the further 
wri blood ic yard It was the 
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unfortunate prisoner,’ who had con- 
trived, in the temporary absence of 
the doctor, to let himself. down by 
the window. The sentinel on duty 
fired~and ho was 1 


CHAPTER 1. 


Brvonsan is a pretty Jittle watering- 
‘place, at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains near the Black Forest. The 
situation is charming, and quite 
we the attention of a poet who 
wished for a model of a terrestrial 
paradiae; encompassed with moum- 
tains und foresty—a valley stretches 
away from the villaze, enamelled with 
flowers, like a piece of spangled vel- 
vet, Bruchsal is famous for its wine, 
ite dark-eyed fraulcins, and its baths. 
Thither, in the season, resort invalids 
of many different nations. The table 
Whote at the “Schwan” is excellent. 
The waiters are alert and active, the 
dishes of infinite variety, and the 


guests most interesting. The chanccs 
are, if vo take your Place at that 
festive ard, you will have a liver 


complaint on ‘one side, a chronic 
rheumatism on tho other, and por- 
hapa a disease ofthe heart or a pul. 
monary consumption ite, and £0 
on through the Talendat of grisly ills 
which flesh is heir to; yet they all 
geen, Jolly, and partake with avi- 
dity of the delicacies provided for 
their entertainment. In point of fact, 
I believe there is an understanding 
between the hotel-keeper and the 
faculty. Eat as much as you please, 
says the doctor to his patient. The 
landlord displays a tempting profu- 
sion. The patient obeys such plea- 
sant advice, and oa a natural result 
comes back again on the hands of the 
r. 

The inmates of the Schwan are 
assembled under an alley of acacia 
trees, to enjoy the sultry afternoon. 
They are joined by mo Goritz 
and x charming daughter. ‘The eld- 
lady, wife o! a Tich citizen at 
Fran! ‘was one of those uncom~ 
fortable di mes, the object of whose 
existence is advantageously to di 
of their female offepring ; Tecethore 
to ” was written in the 
swoman’s fae, She had hitherto 
tglerably succesaful, having Planted” 


succession. But when the turn of 
the fourth came, difficulties aroxe, 
Her house had got a bad name ganong 
the yor people. It was lovke 
w by thei ns a eort of lion's den. 

victims had gone in there, who 
had never returned ; and the threshold 
of tho stout lady was seldom passed ; 
her sesthetic teas, once the fushion, 
were quite deserted. Like @ wise 
wonan, therefore, recognizing the 
impossibility of procuring for Clar- 
ence, her fourth darling, an eligible 
establishment in her native town, 
she mado up her mind to emigrate 
to the baths, where she had now 
been residing for several weeka. 

Having saluted all the visitors by 
name, end asked cach of them the 
latest nows of their complaints, Ma- 
dame Gorits took @ chair, and seated 
herself comfortably in the sunshi 
by the side of her daughter, while 
the conversation resumed its monuto- 
nOUs COUPEE. 

“TI observe,” raid a lady, whose 
comfortable proportions seemed to 
occupy three chuirs, “something very 
strange in the conduct of Miss de 
Vismes, She is here alone—odd ; is 
it not?” 

“The little Englander is a coquette,” 
observed Madame Goritz, “she has 
contrived to turn the head of Mon- 
sieur Epernon—a perfect gentleman ; 
much too good for her.” : 

“ Hush |” suid the stout lady, “here 
pe one ot ka, a gentle 

1c apoke, a gentleman was séen 
advanci slowly. He saluted the 
party, and seated himself. Madame 
ritz placed a chair between her- 
pelf her daughter, and motioned 
him to oconpy it, but ‘he politely de- 
clined, and the match-1 + piqued, 
grew spiteful without delay. 

“Your presence, Monsieur, is quite 
ted pleasure, at this hour,’ 
she said, “when you are accustomed 
to walk with Miss de Viemes. 

I venture to inquire what has inter- 
rupted you?” 
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“Misa de ‘Vismes informed me 
yerterday she did not intend walking 


ont A 

“ Indeed !” said the lady, viciously. 
“Tee, at this moment, some one 
very like your fri with her in- 
separable companion, Monsieur Quin- 


fonsieur Epernon looked in the 
ion indicated. The English 
lady waa at the door of the hotel, 
seated on a donkey, evidently just 
Tai the | : — bined, 
eye foll upon the group, she 
leaped to the ground, and entered the 
hotel without waiting for her com- 


panion. 

Mr, Quinton, astonished, looked 
round for some cause to explain this 
sudden movement; but as he saw 
the young Frenchman approach, ho 
seemed to understand matters at a 
fiance. As he tured to enter the 

otel, Epernon laid his hand on his 


arm. 

“Bir,” he said, “may I bog the 
favour of afew momenta’ conversation 
with you?” ; 

Mr. ton drew 
“ Certaii if you wish it.” 

They walked together towards the 
park. When: tbe were alone, EP ¢ 

eve,” sai . Epernon, “ you are 
aware of the motive which has im- 
pellod me to seek this interview.” 

“ Possibly I may.” 

“You cannot be ignorant either of 
my affection for Miss de Vismes, or 
of the hope I have been rash euough 
to entertain. Without being awaro 
of the precise relation in which you 
atand to her, I know that she looks up 
to you as her best friend. Since your 
return, I am pained to observe an al- 


teration in her,manner towards me; h 


tart wish, thetafore, bo know why 
fore, ow why 
fishy she has avoided walk- 
‘with mo morning ; and, in 
«shor the reaaon of this total change,” 
“You ask me many questions al- 
most in s breath” repli Mx. rel 
yf. our walk, 

cocaon to apeak with her on a mat- 
ter of business, and it was proposed 


by herselt’ 
“ Then she has deceived me.” 
“Say, rather, sha wished to soften 
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graye and serious deliberation.” 

“T may not understand you aright ; 
but if you require information as to 
my position and circumstances, I am 
quite ready to afford it.” 

“Tam all attention.” 

“Tam of good family. My father 
was a captain in the navy. I was 
educated as a physician ; but a change 
occurred in consequence of w legucy 
which made me independent of my 
profession. My fortune amounts to 
about thirty thousand pounds.” 

“These particulars may prove in- 
teresting to Miss de Vismes. They 
do not suffice for me.” 

* Sir, this is an insult.” 

“Say it is prudence.” 

“Then by what title do you require 
these di % In what relationship 
do you stand to the young lady?” 
rik ene name a 

fare,” replied Mr. Quinton, coldly. 

“Then I can only reply that thas 
information is not enough for me.” 
digaty, “nb tho Eng shraan, wath 

lignity, “ it ou who have sought 
an interview with me. Ihave neither 
asked for your confidence, nor do I 
feel it necessary to give you mine in 
return. Our respective positions do 
not appear to sult your views ; it is 
not therefore likely our interview can 
have any satisfactory result.” 

Having «sid this, Mr. Quinton 
bowed with an air of distant polite- 
peas, and made his way back to the 

, Who 


5 
As he entered, the young 
had watched the interview a 
indow, looked anxiously in his face 
asif to ascertain the result. It ia to 
‘be inferred she saw ing that 


her views ; for she clasped her pretty 
hands together, and sighed, Mr. 
Quinton looked ‘at her with an air of 
grave compassion. 

iz 1 thay r= 
thing will ten Sut wah aR alk 
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CHAPTER It. 


‘Tux first impulse of Fpernon was to 
Sirlow his late te companion, in 

fut aoe ‘i rie word 

it B momenta lectic 18 

thought of ‘were encagh %0 Te- 

strain him. What had taken place, 

al by mo means ble, 

ry iy amounted to an insult. The 

and demeanour of Quinton 

t of a@ proud rather than of 


man, and on th: whole he 
at ‘better to submit 


Epernon had for many eis been 
wanderer. He had traversed almost 
alithe Euro} countries, andchance 
Jed him to Bruchsal just about the 
period of the arrival of 

tourista, Availing himself of: that 
amount of privilege which living in 
the same house, and dining das daily at 
the same table afforded, he had con- 
hes to effect zai Hiren iene and 
owledgeot unite, 
which was sufficient to cuable im to 
converse With easo, made him go agree- 
able an acquaintance among the crowd 
of fc ers by which they were sur- 
rounded, that an intimacy was soon 
eatablished between him and Clara. 
The young Indy ‘was pleased with an 
unity pisonverensin hernutive 
tongue | and the ‘was not 
601 ‘fo improve’ his knowledge of 
@ few lessons from the 

Tipe of no arming @ promptress, 
such conversations ne 's bed w- 
commonly @ rather dangerous charm, 
when a utiful girl undertakes to 

correct, 8 man’s 

must be 

oe to recognise her 


unciation. He 
insensible if he 
3 and in 
short, matters were so far gone, that 
by the time Mr. Quinton had arriv. 

220 two ‘persons had contri 
tefalleerionsly Hove wi with cach other. 


t of their tranquil bappi- 
nes hie op ea had ucrved 10 ta. 


terrupt had mentioned him to 
her at ae 9 friend of the family, 


of aa 


ge ype Qain- 
ton; and he, in his turn, gradually 
ren 


rt of 


Epernon, 
Sperame became mor marked.” The 
cause him to short in the 
very middie of an animated conversa- 
tion; and it soon became evident, even 
to a common observer, that there 
were some of the chords in hia 
heart which could not be touched 
without pain. The i tle- 
man observing this, abetain- 
ed from: Soy further intaropiras The 
youn grew more Te- 
and her lover more distracted 
at at the alteration, until patio | bed 
come 6 pont wl 
about the conversation Ho Proust 
the previous chapter. In the evening 
on found Clara in salon 
where the visitors were wont to assem- 
ble. He acknowl her sence 
byadistantsalutation, and seat 
self at the er extremit She wrk 
table, between Madame Goritz and 
her creel tring daughter. He could 
bring himeelt to forgive the 
Be for her tacit submission to 
phe wa Be Quinton: Tt was quite 
he_conj what 
could be be the ible reason of a Bub- 
mission as evident as it was complete. 
There appeared in it too much that 
was passive to have any foundation 
in mere friendship, and it waa too 
tender to be based on fear. Mean- 
while, the good Madame Gorits was 
quite enchanted by her neighbour, 
and omitted no means she ought 
calculated to make « favourable os 
pression. She talked incessantly’ of 
the w gaicties of Frankfort; spoke of 
her rich uncle the burgomaster ; 
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geated. Finding all attempts to fix 
fi ettention ie fe’ throw 


distant window ; an open 


and in her hand, on which she gazed with 

pre ices: Madame Goritz, hop” an air of dt ‘iuterest. i sudden 
ure him back, took t bum 3] ce of yor bani 

into her hands, and to i alther lover's scruples. an in an in- 


expatiato 
on the beauty of his drawing. Fail- 
ing, however, to attract the attention 
the object of her solicitude, she 
passed it to the hands of her next 
neighbour, who iu turn gave it to 
another, until at last, the work tra- 
velling round the room, reached the 
spot where Mr. Quinton and his party 
were seated, 


Although Miss do Vismes reoog- 
nized an vld companion in the volume, 
she m ically turned over the 


leaves, glad, perhaps, to have in her 
hands Sinetheny y which had belonged 
to her lover. ‘She used at a study 
of rocks » and Mr. Quinton, who wan 
close beside her, as he looked, ex- 
claimed, “Ha! there is St. Sam- 


Epernon, who had heard the ex- 
clamation, immediately changed co- 
lour, and trembled from head to foot. 

“Who told you that mame?” ho 
exclaimed, brusquely. . 

“It ia written at the foot,” said 
Clava, gentl 
“Té is a mistake, then ; it isnot St. 
Samfrona ; I never was there.” And 
ea he spoke, Epernon touk the book, 
ond looked at the drawing which had 
excited so much attention. “A sketch 
which I wade in Switzerland,” he 
add aa he felt Mr. Quinton’s eyes 
fixed pen dyn tana be ident 

ve B passed yy without 

producing any chauge in the situa 
‘tion of the respective parties to this 
litde drama. ernon, wounded in 
his prid awaited an savence = te 
part of his mistress, while she, sl- 
‘the a] not unwilling the 
ieee ePentd conta, seemed to 
stbmit almost in spite of herself to 
some species of restraining influence. 
Tt waa clear there was 8 mystery some- 
where, which time only could deve- 
lop. One morning, ss © lon Te- 
from, a long and solitary ram- 

ble among the mountains, he entered 
the. aalon, and gazed ‘from the win- 
dow. on the summits of the Black 
Forest, which were bethed with the 
golden splendour of s lovely sunset. 
ia reverie was intesruy ‘by a voice, 
and terning rapidly, he perceived he 


stant he would have been by herside, 

Giublton arfonted his progrens." Clara; 
inton is proj 

however, had seen aud comprehend 

the sudden movement, and she ex- 

tended her hand to him on, 


transported with delight it in 
oth his own; then recalling the pre- 
sence of the odious Engli he 


bowed courteously, and said: 

“Forgive ine, Miss de Vismes ; but, 
observing your emotion, I feared that 
something serious might have taken 








“Ob, no,” she replied, in an un- 
steady voice, “nothing more serious 
than a little good news.” 

There was & moment's silence, 
during which tho lovers 1d intent- 
ly at each other. The wlishman 
seemed to feel himself rather de trop, 
and with a look full of kindness, 
obligingly took his departure. 

As soon as they were alono, Epernon 
said, “Ab, what a long time it seems 
since I have had you near me ?” 

“ A single gesture would have inti- 
mated to me that it would have given 
you are. 
ie A ould you ever have doubted 
i 


“You seemed so distant aud cold.” 

“Something, then, has happened ; 
pray tell me % 

“Oh, do not ask; inquire nothing; 
leave me alone with my hap- 

iness. Is it not enough for ‘you to 
iow that I am bappy.”” 

“ And yet you weep f” 

“But my tears ore not those of 
sorrow. The only fear I haveis that 
my joy may pase away along with 

hem.’ 


“Clara, you know how I love 3 
would you wish always to leave vou 
eae ene nua 

12 ed anc ; 
then she raised her eyes, moist with 
emotion, and hjd her face on her 
lover's shoulder. 

pat beeen Mertneme 
“How do you know if I am free? 
my destiny depends 

me—inay 


ae 


740 
not haye other and more ambitious 
views ?” 


“There is, then, betacle : your 
family may ‘be a0 noe, and 
Perhaps, ,caapprove of lebeian 


wae fit is not that ; i fare tide 
only leave me for a lit 
while ; ey am not quite myself.” 

“Be it 30, oung man 
with abandon ; > “let us only continue 
to love one er: I ask for 
noth more now. Do not driveme 

m Yous think how sad I have 
oon all this long while |” 
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Ms, Quinton,” ait the’ young eet 
: 8 YO ir] 
= 

you do n 
aT pe ee 
lover, fondly. 

“ds for me, I wil pray that our 
Broject may succeed,” said Clara, re- 

oan’ ‘taped her in bi 

on r in his arms, 

and Lee foreland roy for 
me Aine ” he said. 


how 


CHAPTER IV. 


tion which Epernon 
hal oblabed with the wentle Clas, 
had caused a complete revolution in 
all his feelings Tho sight of her 
teara, the sound of her voice, had re- 
ealled all his moat ardent aspirations, 
and with them came a sense of deep 
regret for the There is a time 
in the lives of all of us, when the 
errors we have re, Committed rive in 

and we 

ip wlan i ie” too late, that’ duty 
happiness are different names for 
es same mn thine Filled with these 

Epernon wandered into 
eet valley, and gathered, = he went 
bouquet of flowers. As he retu 
he saw Madame de Goritz near the 
door of the hotel. The stout lady 
was by her side. They were appa- 
rently in 1p conference on some 
subject. of important interest. Un- 
able to oid eae Soiavoursd 
to pass them as raj ly as he could 
but this was not to he; for nosoouer 
had his foot touched ‘the first step, 
Gian thie lady, lald ber #48 band on hig 


awe. ‘We were just speaking of you,” 


“You are very good, madam.” 
“I have. Poon Telating your his- 
Indeed.” 


a quite au fatt in your past 
“Madam, this is a joke: let me 
“It is no joke. I know 


7 rou Were 

@ surgeon— rou 

‘and abandoned your op.” 
“Now, pray, where have you 


“fon dieu? awaid the stout lady 5 solid gro 


“I don’t want to put you in such o 
passion. I have not inquired any 
thing about you; but there are Beenie 
here who have. A letter found 
accident hag ee mo what I have 


Jngt zepeat ve 
Where is the letter ? 
“Hero it is;” and the stout lady 
drew forth from her capacious pocket 
the identical letter which Epernon 
hag seen in the hands of Clara, 
He al lanced at it, and found it was 
a reply le minute inquirics 
whe discovery of this pee made 
him extremely angry. | meppene 
that the fiery of ‘ia life, which ho 
wished to ept such a asccret, 
should thus be ransacked, was far 
frum agrecable. Ho mastered his in- 
dignation a well as he could, put tho 
letter into his pocket, and went into 
the hotel Clara, who was waiting 
for him, smiled, as he entored; but 
she was struck, in an instant, by the 
stern expression of his face. 
“What has happened /” she said, 
full of alarm. 
He handed ber the letter. it, 
he ed as she recognised it 
and her eyes fell before ene 


srhiteernires et 

do: their cro after afer acpi ng faauines 
Ea x Shean? ke continued, * sete to 

despise, You prefer believ: 

Fetnet than “the an tare 


Foot Foundation fralhanc and the 


ich. is given only upon 
grounds cau never be genuine.” 
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Clara heard him to the end; when 
he had | Bniched, she laid her hand 


Hight 
you had 'Teflected & moment,” 

“you would have seen Sist 
fetter is not even ad 
me. I have not asked an: questions. 
When. He yeaa itt wept for joy, be- 
couse it was ur praiser, ani 
removed all obstacles which hed in- 

terposed. I could not oe lines prevented 
this proceeding which has offended 
you so much; indeed I could not,— 

ang you Know it.” 

‘hose words ‘were precoouneod: 
with & much ea genuine cpl per. 
sincerity, thn’ re 
non could make, fovea ep 
the hands of Glare within his eon 
and press her to his heart. 

“Tt is true,” he said, at length, 
“Tam a madman, and you are an 
angel ; but the idea of distrust from 
you put me almost Lars myself, as 

been too quick; it is not 
who are to blam and the next. me 
I feel inclined to , L shall re- 
ainember to whom I an indebted for 
this insult,” 

“Do not be too harsh in your judg- 
ment on him; wait, at least, you 
know him a little Betton” 

“Whoever he ia, ought I not to 
thenk him for the injury Le has dono 
me,” 

“ Perhaps you ought.” 

“T do not understand you” 

“T have not asked you to under- 
stand me ;~—only believe me; I re- 
quire nothing more.’ 

Epernon folt enraptured. 

“Ah! I feel how wrong Tam to 
torment you in this way. I am, in 
truth, 80 ‘little accustomed to ou 
ness, that I do not know how 
with it whon it comes. 
learn bow sorlencewe goodtorttua” 

na said th 7 patting 
her hands w J mouth 5 i het 

forgive you, ‘but do not 


ee ht 
any more. 
Said’ Bpernan, “how could 
‘am Bo 0 jealous You 


“ Ah |” said 
grant Mr. Qu Mr. Quintan § favours which you 


sho 


I be otherwise ; 


i Wast ne new lceantry in ti is this?” 

“For exam! aple, th you 
‘wear ;—he it on: goat you 
‘wear one mine? 

“Why not, may 


Task?’ 
“ fndged V'do not seo why not Let 
ime give you a bracelet for this harp, 
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ow int ama lout ono fooling 
oy with Me Quinton” footing’ 


of eye @ little,” said the young 
lady, rising, at the same time, to ac- 
cede to his request. 

“Twill mend it to you this evening,” 


said Ej 
the sune days o magnificent revelet 

e Bame a icent brac 
set with diamonds of ithe rarest bril- 
liancy, but of a curious and old- 
fashioned setting, With the bracelet 
was a note:—This ornament be- 
longed to my mother; it is she who 
offers it to her daughter.” 

As Epernon had foreseen, these 
two lines overcame the young lady’s 
scruples; and when he came down 
in the evoning to the salon, where 
the visitors were wont to assemble, 
he saw Miss de Vismes so surround- 
at that, for some time, he was 

speak to her; but the 

Frmeat hittered on her arm, and he 

thanked er with s look full of grati- 
tude and love. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Quinton 
entered, and, having saluted_the 
gneats, ‘made his way to where Clara 
was acated. All at once he stopped 
short, and, as his oy fell on the 
brarelet, he said, sl 

“Gracious heavens ry is this 1” 

“What do you mean?” she in- 
quired. . 
aan do mat are, having seen 

iS Ornament among your jewels,” 
said he, looking at the bracelet, 
How long has it been in your pos- 
segaion 7” 

«Whore did you 

ere di 
“T have not yon er 
“Tt has been given to you, then?’ 


No reply. 
aa poi almost of anger escaped 


fal We will speak of this,” he said, 
“another time. Justlet me examine 

it for a moment?” 
trembling, unfastened the 


748 
Clara, who followed all his move- 
mente, could not. restrain an. excla- 
rt 2 of u He turned sud- 


owards her. 
“M. Epernon has 


iven you this.” 
“ T¢-was left to him by his mother.” 
“ Be told you so.” 
“Yes, he did.” 
_ A dark cloud gathered on the Eng- 


lishman’s brow. He went away wil 

the bracelet in his hand, and as he 
‘traversed apartment he came 
upon a circle where M. Epernon was 


Bea 

Just at that moment a Frenchman 
was holding forth jabout the African 
expedition and ite dangers. 

“The dangers of civilization are 

nite as great—travellers risk their 
ves in Europe as well as in Africa.” 

“Travellers in England perhaps 
do ao,” said the Frenchman, dis- 
pleased at the interruption. 

“T waa not speaking of Englan 
but of France. Twelve years ago, 
was nearly killed there.” 

The ladies uttered an exclamation 
of affright and mingled curiosity. 

“You! you! How was that?” 

“Tt is @ very simple story. I was 
travelling in a chaise, with a large 
eum of money, about £30,000; and 
just as I had reached —— the night 

dark, We traversed a thick 


[Dee. 
apatite mate ee 


All inquiries were vain. 
more strange, for among the stolen 
articles were some jewels not difficult 
to recognise: for example, a bracelet: 
just like this.” 


Mr. Qui 
he had in his hand, and the party 
were all eagerly examining it, when 
Clara uttered an exclamation, 


rnon was leaning against the 
almost senseless. 
- tis the matter?” every one 
cried. 

Mr. Quinton rose. . 

“T can tell you,” he said. 

“ My father !” cried Clara. 


The Englishman stopped, and re- 
ceived her, aliost fuinting, in his 


arms. 

Exclamatious of dismay and won- 
der arose from the startled group. 

Ley a the conscious of 
Epernon lowly returned, an e rn 
ceived Mr. Quinton holding theslmnoet 
lifeless forto of his daughter. 

“ Her father!" repeated he wildly. 
“ Her father !” 

He a roused him for . jpo- 
ment with a startled gaze, and glidii 
towards the door, dlaappeared from 
the ecene. 





OHAPTER V. 


“The proof that I have not com- 
mitted this crime, is fortunately easy. 
At the time it took place, I was on 
service in the Black This cer- 

n is * 


The Englishman. at the 
paper which was laid before him. 
‘Then whence comes this bracelet, 
becag tay elagy, i igi Yt 
my g - ot 
knew of this crime even you bad, 
no share in it. 
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“What Parana bar have va, you had in 


oe bat have ‘accented an ‘nheritance. 
disten for a few moments. My time 
ig. precious.” Mr, Quinton made a 
ey of attention. Then 
Inted every incident whi 
Place. Tho story of Chiad—hia dean 
© search he had made for the buried 1 
treasures, hia success. When he had 
finished this long he handed the 
English man & portfolio and a jewel 


Ce your £30,000 have been placed in 
tho funds,” he said. “You will find 
the receiptsindueform. This casket 
contain the remainder of your 
jewels.’ 

“Sir,” said Mr. Quinton, “thestory 
you have told me is 80 strange, and 
this recovery of. my property ‘80 en- 
tirely unexpected, tt I am really in 
doubt whether to thank or to reproach 
you; you have certainly committed a 
serious error.” 

“Say a crimo; J sock not to disguise 
the trath. After the convict’s story, 
for a long time Tatrugeled agai led against the 
temptation, T could think of nothing 
but the hidden troasurc. When a 
great man in a uniform covered with 
gold scarcely returned my sulute, or 

an slegantly dressed woman 1 
without taking any notice of meat 

T heard a voice which cried ‘St. 

To become rich, it only 





Saimfrons” 


requirod me tosay,as in the fairy tales, re) 


‘T wish it.’ I had, like Moses, but to 
strike the rock and thore would flow 
forth a river of gold. I yielded to 
the temptation, but with my poverty 
I lost my repose. Each moment a 
voice seemed to be aa; “give back 
what you have stolen,’ carried Ppoi- 
on with me, resolved not to survive 
should I ever be discoyered. It was 
in vain I reasoned with myself. I 
foared uke s achild the hearival ot night, 


knowing w! ne 
stor suddenly ; ‘but, after a mo- 
ment resumed : 
‘e_aball never eee each other 
agpin; the farex Screwell Iutter may r may be com 
ihe tee ou te be allowed to 
wid, ad ‘nother, and to hear 
her voioe for ‘the inst tine” 
oan i sa Locked towards Me 
6 Engtishman shi 
hit ores with his hand. Ea 


sendy eld pero, thin 
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He turned to d 
silent asa 
it, on the old 
Gahereliod hain aad eyes 
and eyed 
glittering with the ne of fever 
non uttered a fierce 5 BM 
Moment, and the two lovers were 
locked in one another’s arms; Mr. 
Quinton sprang towards his daughter. 
“This is no place for you; return, 
Olara, I entreat, I implore you.” 
fo Be, not envy ms this last mourn- 
leasute,” said Epernon, in a cone tone 
80 heart-0i -brol 1 burst 


aa the 
fato tears. “I havo heard all,” she 
sobbed. 

“You donpine mae, then.” 

Clara replied by throwing herself 
into her lover’s arms; he pressed her 
to his heart, and covered her hand 
with kisses. Mr. Quinton, dumb with 
anger, seized at last the arm of his 
daughter, and endeavoured forcibly to 
80) rate hem, but without avail. 

‘Leave me,, my father,” she said ; 
“yr ‘ton promi his,” 

“Clara, are you mad” 

“Y have proinised to be his, I will 
never leave him.” 

“Sir,” said the Englishman, trem- 
eae with h rage, “Tt warn you,—leave 





my care.” 

Hear no said Clara, th 
herself on her knees, ‘leave eran 
Jet me follow him. I can bring no 

proach on your name, for I have 
never been permitted to bear it; I 
have only been to you a source of 
Temorse and em! t, 1 
would relieve you from it. Ah, 
my father, farewell. I am no longer 
your daug! ater, by bie Piette 

Speaking thus, lung her arms 
ronmnd her lover, and d his 


The Grave.at Spiteberger. {Bee 


i 


Ragubuspey opens 


Hiit imbedded in the black moos at his ey et tn Sng ori 
Tish gee fhe Hel was. gone, blown off probably 7 the od Ei=d within, were stretahed the 
a human rade ¢roes at the head of the grave stil wood par: 
BAT eiestas nod & balFobiinencted’ Daal inaceiption rene ved » record of the dead man’s 
sare aad ofr, Venter Sehaling Oommen -.-. - Tacoh Mose, ob 7 Jus, 1750; wt 46. 


Anove, iaaw igveks 


monte with ale fats peaks ue and rose, 
‘When the short sunbeam breaks, 


Below, the land-lock’d quiet bay, 

The black rocks stretching far, 

And the great ice-floes out at sca 
That beat against the bar. 


No sound along the wide snow plains, 
‘No echo ‘on the deep, 

But nature overmore remains 
‘Wrapp’d in a breathless sleep. 


— blade nS erase wares in the air 
orgy fe the marvellous silence there 
streams stand still. 


Nover to fall, each frozen river 
Hangs o'er the sheer descent, 

Like wishes unfulfill’d for ever, 
Or words that find no vent, 


Only at times, from some ice-rock, 
A glacier away, 

And startles with a thunder-shock 
The mountain and the bay. 

O frozen cliffs ! O motionless snows ! 
We glide into the creek, 


And question of your grim 
The lips that wil net 


In Four col ae ‘vast and drear, 


But no heateatisrings meet us hero— 
Unsympathizing strand ! 


No sound in all thie 

nae vaice in Hearee above a 
some strange region have we 
“Beyond the seach ot love 1 aa 


‘Abels Sosse Tie share esas unas be 
‘here Christian foot os Has ieodl 
6 great chain of sympath; ny 
man and man, and God. 


And lo! there lie a dead man’s bones 
sre ainid the woo 
Ap eg OS Bnd fhe ste 
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And be whom tender Christian hands 
Laid on this barbarous coast, 

‘Who knoweth from what Meier lands, 
Or by what fortune tost ? 


‘Whether ’mid Amsterdam’s brown piles, 
His stone-prest grave should b 

Whore washes round her many is 
The azure Zuyder Zee, 


Or by some vast cathedral wall 

Where chine a0 reem, aoy thadows fall, 
cre Chios arc 
In an old Flemish town, 


Or whether ’neath some village turf 
‘Where children come to sed 
And or chtor treads the unletter'd serf, 
ould have gone to sleep. 


To drone of becs and summer gnats 
In some great linden tree, 

Where the olrt Rhine, through fertile flata, 
Goes sobbing to the sea. 


What sr purdon could nen bear these frozen stones 
Their burden coul 

But gave his cote bos bones 
Into the freezing air. 


Thongh here to snows and storms exposed 
They bleach’d a hundred years, 

Nevor by human haud composed, 
Nor wet with huiman tears, 


Though only the shy reindeer made 
In the black moss a trace, 

Or the white bears came out and play’d 
In sunshine by the place. 


Stil, si silent from the blacken’d heath 
Rose that eternal si, 


Memorial of a human death, 
And of a love Divine. 


as t of elem h and of woe, 
and shame, 
It fold the over snow 
That single Christian name. 


Sleep on poor wanderer of the main, 
ate 0, comes ere to otis, thy 

jo mother’s hand to eoothe thy. pain,, 
No wife to. close thine eye. 


Sleep well in thy vast 3 
Far from our cares fears, 
great white hills that never atir, | 
ve wateh’d thee ?ound for. years; 
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‘The skies have lit thee with their sheen, 
Or wrrapt in Jonden gloom ; 

‘The glaciers splinter’d peaks have been 
‘The pillars of thy tomb. 

Did well those men who came of old 
From Holland o’er the wave, 


And left the simple cross that told 
Tt was a Christian's grave. 


Did well those men from o’er the sea, 
‘Who witness’d in this place 

The resurrection mystery, 
And our dear Savionr’a grace. 

‘Who taught us at this solemn tryste 
On the bleak North sea shore, 

That the Redeeming love of Christ 
Is with us evermore, 


RECENT NOVELS. 
to a pen, and indited a he 


THz new novels we take as they com opeful and 
fe theme clever novel. So is it with the tribe of 


it_being hopeless to clussify them. 


“Paved with Gold,” by Augustus 
Mayhew is an unfashionable ‘no 
dealing with the romance and reality 
of London atrects in a clever, but 
rather crude and untoiled way. It iy 
somewhat « misfortune to le one of 
a literury family. The public has « 
slow memory, and will never take 
two names, of a similar sound espe- 
cially, at once, There have never 
‘been two t Smiths poets—never 
two great Smiths political economists. 
Even an Eve Smith I am sure tl 
would refuse to remember, thoug! 
she drew tears from you as easily as 
Miss Muloch, because(oh, impotenceof 
popular logic), because there was once 
® great man named Adam Smith. 
‘There can never be a second Shakes- 
peare—no, even though the unlucky 
nan had twice the genius of his great 
ancestor, not even though he were a 
double barrelledShakespeare,eloquent 
ag Fitzball, and consistent as Ruskin. 
is the numerous and powerfi 

clan of St. Johns, all writers: one 
‘writes on and love, and me- 
tapliynicn, tadicalism’ of the 

2 est tinge another, wenever knew 
Xightly _w! Pent i 

Stock Exchange 

wis of i 


» Teviews and dilletantises ; 





Highland (ot 
ste) sos flowing So _sovered Cockney 


fous of the calla, has craved 


Mayhews, They toil not, but they apin 
(yarns). There is Horace—whom tl 
book is dedicated to—who loctures ; 
and Henry, who epeaks in public ; and 
Augustus, who writes this patchwork, 
ious, and rather Bohemian volume, 
One has got rich by writing on the 


in sufferings of the Lond: 


ndon 3 alle 
other contributes all the dulnesa, or 
the cleverncsaa—we donot know which 
—to Punch; and a third is renowned 
for humourous, and rather buffoon, 
novels, ephemeral in plan, purpose, 
and execution—in fact, no more in- 
tended to endure than the Twelfth 
Cake, covered with sugar kings and 
geen, in the confectioner’s window. 

lever in the manufactory they seem 
to be, knowing well their market 
and customers, and ministering “aweet 
poison to the age’s tooth.” 


2. isnot sunk deep, the thi 


1668.] 


a 
i n- 
Fleets, and bridewells, 
parlours and kitchens: st hia touch 
it became an enchanted city like 

Haroun al Raschid’s Damascus, or 
+ Sage’s Salamanca or Toledo. He 
ehows ua, that two millions of peo- 
ple Living together, though in some 
things full of local and restricted no- 
tions, and indulging in local jokes and 
local prejudices, had developed new 
‘passions and new poetry fully as well 
worth reeording as the jokes and pas- 
sions of Shakespeare's London or of 
Githo's feankdtort. 7 ee 
ince this ts discovery, sg] 
the mine is wl new the she pot 
1 has 


‘become 
'_atale and flat in other hands. It has 


“become a trade to worm out the po- 
verty and suffering of London; aud 
shelves full of established conven- 
tional warnings and morals have been 
laid up, pigeon-holed, ready for wse. 
Of these, Mr. Mayhew, whose sym- 
pathy with the poor we do not doub 
makes a puzzled, entangled, but «till 
ingenious, though not satisfactory, 
use. He has not the good taste al- 

ways to know where to stop. He 

calls bold talking, honest bluntness ; 
and forgets that some consciences, 
though perhaps not pares are more 
tender than hisown. His Night about 
Town iseither unintelligible or worth- 
indecent. His Pauper School 
his Water-crees Market, Ha: 

Heath, Donkey Boys, Prize Fight, Rat 

Match, Epsom Races, &c., are true as 


newspaper reports or Blue Book evi- and 
denee, tut ne 


roared there is the 
misfortune. ey are so many in- 
jected specimens, driod leaves, tick- 
‘eted skeletona—curious, hut dead. 
‘The book is, in fact, written for these 


isolated scenes—and the harmony of 


the book is the barmnony 
man’s conservatory, 
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8 taste out of him anywhere, there 
is ah the same barbaric wealth. 
You ask for a shaw! at thisehop, and 
he flings you a bale of silk: it if a. 


wider, thing, but not what 
‘Le ask for. book opens— as 


“A Kousington has just =p, 
then a Nance thon t gaveal delivery 
cart, then » Chaplin and Horne’s van, 
then a ‘Royal Blue,’ av Atlas, two per- 
ambulators.” 


This is the catalogue of a sale 
Ree of writing, not that of the 
ql itful artist ; of the book maker 
and money maker, not that of the 
organiser and creator. Why not get 
a couchmaker's lit, and give us @ 
few more vehicles, in order that we, 
poor Lrishmen, may have a clearer 
idea of that interesting and exciting 
event, a ktonpage in Cheapside. As 
to Mr. Mayhew's rathor loose and 
colloquial style, we do not altogether 
condcin it, though it amacks of the 
London newspaper, brought out hot 
aud raw every day as a roll, because it 
isan honest, though, wo think, a mis- 
taken attempt, to represent converaa- 
tion us it is, and not on theJohusonian 
puncinle, as itshould be. If it is leas 
ike jar, it is moro like life. It 
isa ch of pre-Raphaelitism and 
the Lake school reform, which all 
came tho French Revolution,and 
latterly from the Reform Bi t is 
of that tendency which made 
n_more colloquial than Kemble, 
and Browning more colloquial than * 
Wordsworth ; that makes Mr. Mil- 
Jar delight in red hair and largefeet, 
us wear loose trowsers, 
instead of the old tight George 
TV. pantaloons. Of the moral pur- 
of Mr. Mayhew’s book, though 
we cannot say much. He pro- 
poses to frighten boys, who will 
never read crime, by 
eas ae does not 
ten its romance, Proposes to 
sppeal tothe instinetof fear and not to" 
understanding : 
pores 
e ways 
80 has bock-making, 
‘This ahows that thieves 
to the fear would ay to. We 
do not hold it well to ‘bed men 
‘that the rewards of virtue are 
than those of vice; in_thia 
.. The 


risk can ne to. who: 
Is baso enough to bo Jed by mack S00" 





and. 
Mr. ae 
are insensibie 


greater. 
id. ome 
make 
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siderations a6 fear. ‘This is Jesuits’ 
doctrine, and reads much likear osten- 
sible moral cla; inasa 
‘bodk which is not moral at: , but only 
a_neut gtaphic man-about-town’s 
viow of London scenes. Men ere led 
to the noxious selfishness of crime 
through vice, but not merely by vice. 
‘Thousands of rich people are vicious, 
but not criminal, ae peal Poor 
‘vice becomes poor crime, through 
want of education, poverty, and here- 
ditary instinct. ‘The low nature, ren- 
di barren and barbarised by want 
of culture sinks to vice, because we, 
Dy neglect, have out off its wings, 
and rendered it incapable of rising. 
Tt has no eyes, poor thing, to choose ; 
the will is brutally headstrong, and 
steers it to dari sen beoasee. we, 
the cruelly indifferent, have long ago 
taken down the beacon lights, and re- 
moved the good man at the helm. 
All this bout the policy of rousing 
a sense of selfish interest iu cant, nu 
means nothing. Men are criminal, 
not because they deliberately say, by 
being vicious we can the sooner got 
rich, or attain to this or that bad 
eminence ; but because they have ac- 
quired chronic bad princip leofaction, 
which, (oonscience-gagged), leads _ne- 
cesaarily to the red knife and the white 
powder. er murdered Cook, 
not merely when he handed him the 
poison, with watchful, cruel eyes, but 
twenty years before, at school, when 
he pushed back his good angel, that 
x id have, stayed! | jum from tram) 
on a cripple-boy, or wrin; is 
eister's per-bird 4 the if he could 
have heard it, his good genius took 
flight, and his white wings were once 
more lost in the brightness of that 
playground sky. is no more 
‘«rrant nonsense in the world than this 
trash about persuading thieves and 
boys to be honest, by setting them 
down to write nies. 
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tos his 


[Dee. 


HBS Dal cleraye goon into the verket 
WAYyB £068 
jis hand is so sure and exquisitely 
and sensitively accurate. Old things 
seem quite new when he brings them 
back to the retina by one , Which 
seems to represent at once their size, 
colour, condition, and association, 
No matter if the thing be vulgar, it 
becomes bright and interesting. It 
seems to cur own senses quite the 
work of gonius to compare a tray of 
opened to a washed-out pea- 
cock’s tai 
ing 


ck _ of pra 
inslopes, to pit et-work ; 
a lohster’s claws, cactus claws; re- 
minding ou that & craw-fish’s anten- 
ne are like riding-whips, and talking 
of quires of dried hi These 
comparisons are bright and clever as 
those of Mr. Dickens. y are 80 
fanciful, and yet so true; so far- 
fetched, and yet eo unstrained; they 
have @ flavour of wit about them. 
To people who had never seen the 
things they would almost convey a cur- 
rect idea, while to those who have seen 
them, they astonish, from their almoat, 
scientific exactness, Thero was the 
similitude alway exinting, ¥et no one 
ever thought of it, till Mr. Mayhew’s 
juick, artist eve came and matched 
the shapes and colours, not by_an 
effort, but at a leap and at once. Mr, 
Dickens set the example, and already 
he is all but transcendod, os far as that 
province of the mind goes ; in humour 
who may ever surpass him, he the 
wiselaugher,the tranecendentsearcher 
for and finder of oddities, We know 
this love of fanciful similes arises from 
an unhealthy desire for novelty; but 
it is an unhealthy want healthily sup- 

lied. It will soon wear out, 

level, and leave behind it only a fer- 
tilizing and strengthening foo We 
delight to pocl off the paint of old 
things, and find under it forgotten 
frescoes and quaint carved legends. 
It revives our fe ton won at 


arran; 






far as the evoryday. It is o struggle of the 


instinct within us, and must 
gratified. It is only weak men 
who will waste their brains in doing 
nothing but spinning ont the bright- 
coloured silk threads of such fancios 
25 le this book. 
lowing for a certain rambling 
sketchiness, which shows the book to 
be a heterogeneous olla. ida, writ- 
ten from week to week, and not fore. 
geen and copied from a certain model. 


1ets.} 


within the writer’s mind, “Paved 
with Sola is not see pathos, 
ough the story is utterly improba! 
and unintere The writer is driv- 
on to sad shifts to run the poor work- 
house Oliver Twist through all the 
phases of rogue life. It is not 
we imagine, that a donkey-boy an: 
street somersault-thrower becomes & 
smasher, burglar, and swell-mobsman. 
Tramps do not puss by any or 
Deceasary gression into ion- 
able swindierse for they want address 
and education. Phil’s mother is an 
officer’s young widow, who is seduced. 
by a French master, who contracts a 
secret marri: with hor, The poor 
girl ig afrnid of losing her pension if 
she disclose the marriage, and is dis- 
und cast out by her fs 
er husband, ignorant of En; 
Jawa, applies for the pension, which 
is, of course, at once stopped; he 
then deserts his wife, who mes 
an outcast and a vagrant. At the 
melancholy Refuge, built on the site 
of the old Fortune Playhouse, the 
wretched woman gives birth to Phil, 
our rascally hero. 

Mr. Mayhew, who, as well from real 
sympathy as from artistic fooling 
ighta in a new home-subject, fi 
of terrible contrasts, is deeply ac- 
guain ited wie ate and often 
repulsive o! lun poverty, 
but ho is still pnimaginative ‘uncrea- 
tiye, and too much bound for facta. 
He excels in such isolated scenes of 
London life as the Rat Match or the 
Watercress Market, whore his fancy, 
always pleasant and brilliant, has 
soope, and where his words appeal to 
everyday sympathies Lamb would 
havé appreciated his beggar children 

iping about the “tit-bit of pud- 
§ with gravy, and in the hospital 
the patients attempting to outvie each 
gg here 
8 is a 
mere pretty st/houette; the seduction 
scenes, though unpoetical as ao much 
newspaper evidence, are dreadful 
trie in their dissection of a vil- 
lain’s art and meanness, As for the 
French burglar, he is o little melo- 
dramatic ; and indeed throughout the 





wincers, sham and pinchbeck. 
am 
“This muxt always be the case with 
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8 book which is written aa s mere 
Fane ont ee ane Tice aad 
of the agaspice 
condiment to heighten the devour of. 
fashionable jaded novel reader's 
food. There is about the book a sin- 
gular mixture of moral denunciation 
against scenes and people, which aré 
ret. described with by no means un- 
ing or ignorant aj jation. We 
may suppose that Mr. Mayhew has 
eae follies, in order to learn 
what to avoid, in extreme youth or 
by hearsay ; and yet they read very 
much like last night’s experience, 
for they are still bright, and have the 
effervescence of freshness on them. 
They read painfully like the evidence” 
of a man not inexperienced in them, 
and not quite mado up to hate them, 
though he may join in the reapoctable 
inob that pelt them. He seems like 
2 su] man, who, afraid to show 
he knows the fellow in the pillory, 
throws a rotten ad at him to prove 
his morality, and to persuade you 
that ho abhors hie old comrade’s sin. 
ionally he falls, too, into un- 
conscious imitation, showing a wealth 
of slang and knowledge of low scent 
taken _ in short! Sainegere 2 
ustrates AY, 8) ilea, 
He rey reduces te Nickleby, Mise 
Nickleby, Lord Verisopht and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. His Derby Day 
has been outshone by Mr. Dickens, 
his artificial servants by Pickwick, 
his London scenes by Mr. Albert 
Smith, his beggar’s life, without short 
haud, by Defoe, in Colonel Jack. 
The plot scheme is very clumsy and 
artificial ; indeed there are every- 
where too many signs of that de- 
fect in literature. ir, Mayhew is 
rather a nimble hodman than a mas- 
ter buil Ot conte = & siny 
person’s attempt ther u} eo 
story’s broken strings—“to take WD the 
arteries, in fi and join head and’ 
tail—the ras French father turns 
», and robs his father-in-law’s house, 
ie reduced captain is murdered, 


i 

‘Woe to literature, when it be- 
comes & manufacture, when it be- 
comes the corporate result of amanu- 
engis, one who adda and alters, or of 


who organine and 
The may be a book 
that is interesting and new, 
effart of 


4a really the 
‘a mind and industrious 

id. Itis nota book at all—it is only 
the scaffold for a book, the dubs of 
mortar, the piles of sand, with which 
somebody else will build a house. 
A wore incoherent, irrational, crude, 
and vulgar story we never read ; 
never was so auch illumivating fancy 


‘wasted on Soungracious atask. There 
is here evinced the warmth of, no 
* doubt, akind heart, thatseeing misery, 
though not knowing what todo, cannot 
remain altogether with hands folded, 
especially as his sort of philant 
ia not unrewarded, backed up wit 
illogical aud feeble morality, the 
Rg ished in_a pleasaut shape 
Obapman and Hall, and illustrate 
7 A eprightly way by the ready hand 


We should like to have dwelt 


next, by way of contrast, on th 
eeatece almost ; scat fancy of 
Mr. Meredith's 


hivalrio story, only surpuas passed Ey his 
inmitabia new Krebian Night, “The 


ving, it 3” we should 
like to have eulogized the sturdy 
gentlehood of “Thorough,” with its 


Tauseular Christianity, and robust, 
contemptuous, trampling down of 
things mean and 1; but we 
have neither books, though the 
memory of one comes over us like 
the seent of a Persian evening, with 
its atrings of eastern proverbs, vily, 
it, and. spicy aa the cloves of 

leylon; and the other, bracing and 
tonic as a keen, bright October morn- 
ing, full of sturdy defiance that makes 
you set your teeth hard to meet it, 
and doca you good by such honest 


Ket 
and incom on Mary 
Powell’s * ion of Bever Hollow, 
‘ome of Bentley’s light little brown 
novels, with the rubrical tithe 

“? A tale of Engliah country fe, with 

“lg teazing preface, denying the reseta- 

‘Blanes of one of the to 

me wba the sacld has “Loved 


WY ethics whetied Gr Air 


(Dee. 


Fag one factlity this 
authoress (as we hear) in the 
thoughtful spice bligs sick room, Te- 
produces the past ow tray 
‘without antic pedantry, hi 

Thomas Move ‘peeie looked 


and 
spoke ; how archly aud gaily the 
tenants of the Chelsea Bun House, 
with their fopa and fine ladies ; how 
wisely and tenderly the thoughtless 
wife Cag blind poet, in the front 
plague time, Mary Powell, with a 
certain clean Chelsea-china painting, 
has reproduced most pleasantly tous: 
and now we are to have real modern 
country-life, with, we dare say, May 
Hlossoma sweet around us ag wer 
‘Weshall havea Vicar of Wakefield sort, 
of book, amelli swect as new-cut 
clover, or the brown bean- 
blossoms ; swallo%e will skim the 
pages a we rol ee will bs 
everywhere a green ant 
cooluess, as of summer woods. ay 
ome writes in eo idyllic and pure a 
way—no one better paints fr 
Fratm-hearted youth and pure inaiden- 


But, on the other hand, says our 
snecrivg counterecho of cooler judg- 
ment, who is always a trifle bilious, 
we shall have only another of those 
books pleasant, equal, and insipi 
that the authoress seems to throw o! 
like bright sixpeuces from a mould. 
No force, uo passion, no baduess, no 

pple or violence; all idealized as 
if we were living in the golden age, 
and no person worse than a smi 
tea-table scantal-monger ret i 
to prove the existence of iD 
ain. There will be a sprinkle of 
quaintnesses noted down for use 
old books of the period, and 
slipped in to eke out the masque 
rive distance to it ;—the whole as 


and 
terribly unreal and strange ag 
y me oe 
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sive, bu bat bas ire ently ae old- 
alah pelt lore Sate B 


gnols amused at fading to be he 

ata a cha describing the visit of a 
iepras begers fea and es 

and butter. 6 “Green " 
foreegrecd referring toagreen 
arbour, to which Pam the heroine, 
its to retreat. ne can sec 

from the outeet that, either for tho 
sake of greater liberty or because her 
ings ure mere pretty ombres 
chinotsen 3 ‘Mire Bowell is tkotching 
no special town, country, or cen- 
tury. cont story reads as of “some 
{oat pee .” and in “one of our mid- 

id districta;”’ yet, witha very little 
change, as for aa any modern feeling sho 
pervades the book, might be just as 
‘well placed in the sacque and toupee 
age; when Mr. Mildmay, the hearty 
young doctor, moved about in 
shining silver ahoe-buckles ; and that 
odious Mrs, Brand used to strut and 
ae in flowered pianek, “with w 
pi Pong in in her hair.’ 

"But it to the story. The ladies of 
Bever Hollow farm are two old inaid- 
sort of old ladies—of Llangollen. One 
is masculine, energetic, aud practical, 
that is Kitty. ihe other, Bertha, 
thoughtful, serious. The vnc farins, 
the other manages the farn’s inner 
life, The contrast ie most pleasantly 
maintained, and shown in» quiet con- 
versational way, rather than by that 
moral showman’s analysis, which in 
modern ethic (7) novels delight to tell 
ren hein vM es this puppet has 

to show you how 
ttean crammed into 


this a bluo; and 
the eons fantoeeint. oe Powell 
ia ne strong in 
but has a ig way of Pe Tanne 5 
landscape by a few few graphic and un- 
@mmon touches. etching artfully 
@ shrew mouse, for instance, ed 
othera would be bave given you a rab- 
As for story wee ry there is 





shee Sock wee Minanees Pe 
Fa ay rather 
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shocked at her suddenly going out a3 
governess in the family of @ retired 
manufacturer, who has ho has picked up 3 up his 
thousands but 
knowing the feligat of: duty thet sebe sche 
her out, to enable her brave brother 
Fulke to go to.0 college. This, amd the 
quarrel, and the reconciliation of the 
4 old meid sistere, whom that 
bah Mrs. Brand set by the ears, 


makes up nearly all the domestic, 

phe struggle for superiority of Mr. 
The % ee 

Knight, the fami) doctor, ‘and his 

young th Mr. do not 
eccupy much room. we feel at the 


end of the book that we have been in 
pleasant company, but that thero is’ 
no ho peculiar reason why the authoress 
aloo lent, ange w fae, 
Grandison Jength, and give us the fate 
of all the Robuns, and, eventually; of 
that rather over-prudential Pamela's 
children. What the book wants is a 
sprinkle of honest selfishness or spite, 
ora good thunder-storn of rage ; per- 
Ren blue sky is such dull work. 
lot ws confess it, that we have 
ther hly oud ed the book with all 
its faults: ay sketches of the 
a id, ie only true, 
uny leasant person in the book ; 
olt ons he tears in her eyes 
as sho discloses her first. 3 the 
Joves of Mr. Glyn and “Rhoda; the 
alighted Cinderella cousin ; the gra- 
dually unkenneling of the mischief- 
we like them all, if we for 
@ moment waive their convention- 
ality and rejoice in the old pot pourri 
fume Fed breathes % Rie the 
pages. Forgotting the littleness ot 
the result, we get excited about the 
intrigues of Mra, Brand to bring-in a 
rival doctor; and, with all her shuf- 
fling and trickiness, there is, perhaps, 
@ little sensitive tion, how- 
ever, in the manner in which her 
enonmities are narrated. A. 
all such dirigy sticky cobweb of ae. 
sacl > cobwei 
ceit and guile. 
‘The nameof Holme Lee, the author 
of “Kathie Brande” and “Gilbert Mas- 
is a8 food an omen for & 
ponent 6 stropg 
and warrant tof Meears. Smith . ani 
Elder’s imprint and, as bats oreo no 
time to review rita 
of Norlaw.” or * sty 
‘Two Travallars,” 
aay & Word or twe net et 
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Daughter,” the lateet work of that 
bi writer, Holme Lee,the 
scene of which, like “Bever Hollow,” 


tiene meric be 


somewhere in the Miss Bront 
Sylvan Holt ‘Holt isa savage misaarop, 

iving on “ © CTBBEY © edge of a moor,’ 
Temote (aos any Bal ic road, with his 
daughter Margare' 2 zough pearl, who 
isbroughtu DMargarob a7 
ballads and make trout fies, for this 
ia a strong-minded woman'snovel, aud 
no mincing about it. There is extrsor- 
dinary: and freahness in thequeer Margaret 
Yorkshire world the acene opens in: 
wo like the prying postmistress, and 
the pert, bragging squire’a daughter, 
‘Miss Bell Tewlgy. There is quite 
something of the old, de Lott 
Poetry about the picture the re- 
Gluse’s midnight agonies and spirit- 
struggles, which lend brightness to 
the pretty, frank Tove-econes ‘between 
the young cadet, Martin Oarew, and 


the ont Margaret, 
apt epeaing Mau ower in the way 


Hams Leo. describes the weird auld 
fireside atories, and the sundry strong 
loves and hates of Sylvan Helt's ae 


pendents, Auntie and) Jackie. The fall 
Hhoprotiice an seellent all bovine 
to the “atuinese and conpelt 6 ci Bel 
ait daborated, yet crite wean 
love better ever ketone ona odre Xie 
‘more dramatic 

‘early scenes than 


mystery thrown over 
in the fisgomare of of Sylvan aoe 
secret, the disgrace of Margaret ‘6 mo- 
fiery and the Tanndar of er guilty 
lover ‘before fear- 
Riis hes ‘nd sorrow of the 
poor child’s heart at first hearing the 
etory narrated. Most of us have felt ablo 
in youth the widening and daz 

ofeuch a sorrow that seems to wall up 
all the future, and to turn earth 
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ening book, hi 


{Dee. 


Grandison, with dash and warmth of 
heart added, she marries Tatherto 
the annoyance ofa = prow 
“spiran Hot ipercilious sister-in- 
a (olt, who from « strong 
sort of character, gradu- 
ts anon ond aed 
gentleman, is foun on 
hist of the story ‘as nolus of pus, 
e story is a nodus as 
sion and feeling deal ling with inj 
le, and the ankerng of Salonat 
oe for en old love, which is dis- 
the wilful but affectionate 
and her misanthropical 
father. t eventually forgives 
her husband, is forgiven, and joins him 
in India, where she shares with him 
the dangers of the Afghan camy 
The reconciliation of the wife and 
husband is rather slurred, and a fair 
occasion for pathos and tears lost in 
rather a timid way. Holme Lee is 
essentially of the Miss Bronte achool, 
with an eye to Scott and Miss Mu- 
loch, who is justly the Coryphieus of 
female writers. 
3 not ithe See of thie school, 
9 mabancds, young, x vires, an 
their love-making are 
ing a little wed ot ‘a ‘now reheir 


Reaticg to several 


merations of faa, a8 s here, where 
a younger sister oft her pot nnae 
The interesting, ugly heroine usual in 
prety, will Azmazonion get brought 
‘ul Amazonian, 
‘up by a recluse father. We tone the 
verness mania has nearly subsided, 
ough Bra, Powell, in “ Bever Hol- 
Tow," wats the at vet of i egy} 
‘we must praise “Syl- 
van a Bole Dat Daughter,” though some- 
Snes ver ng the mere fashion- 
nines, tus true to nature, 
vigorous, pasaionat robustly 
so—honest and sincere. The minor 
characters, th: sometimes 4 trifle 
stagy, are ex pecellsah- The it be 
it 
is strong) ” fe dle Son wn, tng eu) 


pecan ed 
pbepe 


Si ton a 


-1688.} 


seldora draw men with so much gpsto 
and appreciation (hall we i - 
‘Yzation) as our authoress, 


masculine and ambiguous name. 


Recent Novels, 


ith the deling 


“Faults on Both Sides,” by Mrs. the 


Thomson, authoress of some dozen 
Bove ig of aS very aifierent aye zt 
abounds in st Playful drawings 

fashionable people, working barristars 
and melodramatic villains, who are al- 


ways round corm for no 
pee bat tho development 
ofa 


8 dark chapter to balance the playful 
ones about Mr. Sergent and ‘ae silly 
fring wife. It is very. gratifyi 
toa novel lor to wee the in- 
genious way in which Mra. Thomson 
contrives to make her high-souled 
he m (tremendous name, 









significative of heroism) reject worry, of 


and even’ marry Cecile mm 

Villain Hugh hae detoyed and cheated 
into marnage. How Hugh her 
estate, with which she buys him off, 
and eventually breaks his neck at the 
Proper moment, is edifying to read, 
How Miss Olivia too, the cold-blooded, 
just when Egerton, the high-souled, 
‘waa about to marry her, gives him 2p 


on ing he is poor—is in ious ant 
admirably devised. We tal 6 upa list 
of reviews and find that Mra, Thom- 


eon has writton seversl interest 
aud brilliant novels, full of piquant 
Rood writing and interesting stories. 
‘hey have at once surprised and as- 
tonizhed critica. id her works 


They 
clever and exciting, fall of character because 


and incident, They call her fascinat- 
ing and skilful in detail, and so do we; 
‘but she is not very thoughtful, and is 
much of the rather passé Mrs. Gore 
clasa of writer. This book has no 
purpose, but to show that in lovers’ 

ie there ere usually faults on 


Bi 

“Gordon of Duncairn ” is the next 
ovel we take up. _ This is easentially 
a novel of sentiment, Nothing if not 
sentimental. A drawing-room come- 


nature, and the filling up of horses and 





baronet learns that the 
if not already maryied, 





to Baden, 

Are the husband and the lover to 

fight t No; weare spared the 
duel, aoe borer loses 
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money at the gaming table, and con- 
cea reere are 
nal 
Hie ingny along wail howover, 
@ long while, however, 
the bewidennent of the novel-render, 
who thinks he is fairly quit of her at 
the end of the first volume; how- 
ever, she survives through the dest 
part of the second, and ultimately 
expirea in bringing into the world an 
idiot, daughter, ‘whom she persists in 
naming Lilias, in compliment to hor 
hnsband’s first love,—and of which 
child, however, the husband is not 
the father. Of course it would never 
do for this idiot impropriety to live, 
and so the writer rather abruptly 
hustles it into an early grave, aud 
then there is nothing to prevent the 
happy union of the baronet and Lilias. 
The novel is double-barreled. The 
reader, while drinking deeply of the 
love of Lilias, is implored to sip some- 
thing of the sentimental distresses of 
one Minnie Gray, an orphan found- 
ling, who proves ultimately to be the 
Jong-lost_sister of Gordon of Dun- 
Grame, oe love a ane 
e er lias, bu 
refuses his twice-urged love, hecause 
she is poor and he is rich. Whena 
discovery is made, and the poor or- 
phan is found to be in reality the 
ich heiress—when the lady is wil- 
ling, then the gentleman is loth, 
after the provoking manuer of lovers 
in romances, and nowhere else. Of 
course in the end all is explaincd, and 
Minnie weds Archie, at the same 
time that Lilias is united to Sir Leslie 
Gordon. Various other lovers and 
love episodes flit across the pages of 
the pock, fs whieh we find ourselves 
gene very society ; 
onone ovation having fecaretags 
of an introduction to a duke. Peop! 
of less title are about the 
ran at Bite Sl i's 
verse, not in the le. 
every- life 3 not in -_ rounded 
‘paragray ‘more pretentiously ideal 
works, bi thet 


Indies think 
in the way they boally do, on ever'wil be 


Recent Novels, 


hia iy not a nice character. 


(Dee. 


The person who uzea slang ja the 
wicked Lady Gorin whois Some 
ly not The scene 
is laid in Scotland, but a little broad. 
Scotch is the only local coloring to 
be found. In fact, to look for this, 
would be to forget the character o! 
the work, which is sentimental only. 
Think to find no higher purpose there ; 
look for no word-painted scenes from 
nature; hope not for the epigram, or 
the more vulgar joy of a joke ; seek 
no muscularity of writing; no terse- 
ness of sentauces ; no ringing combi- 
nation of words, that start up at you 
like a steel spring, as you over 
them, for these have no place in a 
sentimental novel. A languid flow 
of lymphatic sentiment dribblea 

h the work, which is related. 
in a fluent common-place style; and 
yet the book will interost those who, 
while at the beginning, they guess 
the end, yet care to be led there by & 
tortuous and uncertain peth. It 
would be unjust to forget that the 
young lady characters in the book are 
pleasantly sketched, in a water-color 
way,—tender and pretty, if not strong. 
About the drawing of Lilias there 18 
considerable charm ; and she is really 
Ltr oar i charae ter in tho 

leeply in love at an early 

though she A It must be cnc , 
that she ia slightly r Pendish, in spite 
of her passion ;—<leclines to waltz 
with strangers, and refuses the suit 
of one lover because he is not a Scotch- 
ene Minnie is 0 preter ‘uncom- 
fortably proper, though more sen- 
sible and earnest in her love. The 
gentlemen are only a few removes 
from the Berliu-wool frame, or the 
shop window of the hair-dresser. The 
story is related with a knowledge of 
the narrator's art ; but it is impossible 
to forget, in this, and in similar 
works, that one or two common-sensq, 
conversations at the inning be- 
everything torieite? fur tan, where 
e tights; but then, where 
ot be sentiment, reserve, delicate 
distress, suspicion, refinement - 
ing; and,above all, ‘whore then would 
such novels as these ? 
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REMONSTRANCES OF A RADICAL: 


PRINTED UNDER PROTEST. 


‘We are a middle-class man; quite as 
middling or mediocre, and as proud 
of being so, as Mr. Bright hi 
Our name is Roots: our principles 
consequently Radical-—uncompromis- 
ingly so, as is every thing about us. 
Our very children, our rootlets, are 
all “radicles”—in spite of middle- 
class examiners from Oxbridge and 
Oamford, we waive orthographical 
niceties, which, in the case of children, 


arg puerile, 

'e beg leave first of all to state, 
that throughout thia our remon- 
strance, the “We” stands for the 
writer's, not for Mr, Editor's, person- 
ality. is being understood, we shall 
scribble more at our ease. 

‘We have notions of our own 1 
certain social and political questions 
which would make the hair of any 
“bloated aristocrat” stand right on 
end. Indeed, we do not know whether 


the latent heat with which that right 
may be claimed; but when it 
artic mk cea hchae 

politic, an me pat 
inthe way of chronic inflammation, 
none of your caustic refusals on plea 
of cautious constitutionalism: they 
will not cauterize an ulcer, but only 
establish @ permanently dangerous 
raw! . 0. 

But, oh, dear us! have we forgot- 
ten that Maga won’t tolerate our 
Radical enormities ; and that Mr. 
Editor has only suffered us to put in 
this paper “on condition that it shall 
not ‘fo made a vehicle, &., &. ; but 
only to show that a certain class of 
minds, however perverse, cannot be 
wrenched into anch complote perver- 
wity aa, &c., &.;” or, in our own 
plain, uneditorial English, that our 
romonstrances ate oply tol 


the suecuiative fpie"that_ when 


Mr. Bright’s own capi covering. ‘Radicals ?) onest 
_might not uplift his Poul haere Fie eae deere 


br thom i@-Kis presence. 
for inatance, on the suffrage ques- 
tion, we rather startled, some fow 
we k, 2 worthy friend of ours, 
en ex-M.P. for a northern manufac- 
turing town, who sat for several ses- 
sion, with much applause of his 
constituenta, as & fessed Radical 
memberof the Lower House. Thiswas 
before the bursting, mind you, of the 

irminghem bombshell, “Suffrage, 
my boy,” said we—for, middle-class as 
‘we are, we can be pleasantly familiar 
with even M_P.’s, upon occasion, spe- 


cially when ex -—‘‘ 1 
there’s a simple enough fee ea 
ance in its extension. Give it to ev. 

claas of honest citizens that shall ‘ak 


forit. Asking is my test. ‘They that 


don’t ask, don’t want.’ That was con- 
sidered sound logic at school when 
waa in ition. What we 





Weill, well-—we won't forget it 
more than we can bel; ; bar will pro 
cced to say, that, cals as we may 
be, we don’t wish to be ridiculous. 
But such we and must appear 
to the most “trum of Tories”—. 
ob! dear, dear, will Mr. Editor scratch 
out that enticing alliteration W—an- 
lesa we shall disolai: icipation in 
Tory, anh of the tone end temper, to 
say the least if ia Birming- 
ham manifesto, 7 


‘Few things are more insolent than 


the putting of a dilemma: few more 
impotent than to have an insolent 
dilemma clumsi 


it, 

There was of. ad & bull-ring in Bir- 
mains to the pr be tere mg ar, 
Present day. A sorry cur, 
in truth, must that bave ‘when 
were yet in fashion there, 
who could not bave pinned by the 

nose @ bull that sh 


igiratiog Hadicala. ”” quoth he 
overmuch af rovarense i 
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“If the Peora are to be your mas- ‘We do not happen to have in our 


ters” . . Prithee, friend,—we must possession, at the present writing, a 
break in at onvo,—didst thon pick up eopy of that admnitable work, “Whe 
thas, firet “if?’in the lobby of the Vi Exrours,” else we ‘should 


House of Lords? The Peers our wus- seaveh the index till we lighted on 
ters! When laid they claim to such the particular page, whereon, we 
retence? Juhn Bull py bea quiet doubt not, way be found the refuta- 
Beast, fitter for paddock than for tion of.that popular fi , Tevived 
bull-ring, yet never a scarlet peer by Mr. Bright in this speech of 
among them ever dared to flaunt his his, that every baby peer is “born 
ermined robe across the creature’seye- with a silver spoou in his mouth.” 
sight with any such defiance. “They But we have hereupon consulted Mrs. 
boast,” suyest thou, good friend, “thelr R., who, since her second cousin mar- 
ancestors Were conquerors of yours.” ried int the family of the laud-ugent 
We never heard then utter such u of the Tkueacres estate, 
boast; lut if they did or de, then occasional uccess, at “ interesting” 
is it proven, friend, that the “inno- times, to the aristocratic nuracry of 
cent boy,” ef whoin thou spakest, thatnoble house. Upon herundoubted 
the Peer in his nonage, hath an testimony we are prepared eolannly 
im privilege in youth much eo- to state, thut in no single instance 
we four, by those tender has it occurred, within knowledge of 
radiclos” of our humble schoolroom any Mra. up, however oxcluaively 
npstain. Young peers bs ivi- employed by the nobility, that any 
Texe, it seems, of deli m sun and heir, born to the Bareacrea, 
“ Pianoek's Cutechisin of English His-  orany other peenige, wasever found 
tory,” © Wane of the Roses,” “Great though some of them may have had 
Rebetlions,” * Gloriows Revolutions,’ a lurelip now aud theu--to. have 
with question and answer at bottom within his mouth at birth, so incon- 
of cach ee aa bapa,’ ecutlt ae ient and wo. dangerous an incum- 
* Freday Rows tees twat. berrid brinee ax 2 silver spoon. 
mele ote disual dates'”); these vetti..tlinks, however, and says our men- 
tions of the youthful intellect and tioitiaesk pay tend to the effectunt 
memory of middle-cluas huysaud girls dixpelliny ‘ofthe slclusion, that she 
intrude uot on the attention of the can discover upon what slender gub- 
juvenile aristocrat. Oh, Mr. Bright, stratum of truth so monstrouaa fabric 
we fear heneeforward nothing short of fabschood has been raised. It 
of “pitehforking” a hatch of aby appear, that shortly after birth, a 
peers will resture quiet to the envious silver spoun f¢ thrust into the mouth 
souls of all the little Rootses. of such a noble “innocent,” by Mrs. 
The Carltou Club might do some- Gamp herself, that motherly ple- 
thing, we hmyine, towards sucking bein ; but, inasnmech as ite contents 
out the sting of that sentence touch- ure “ cald-druwu custor-oil,” thesput- 
ing “ancestral conquerors” from the tering patriciun rejects, with nausea, 
ntuds of the “sous of those tewns- the privilege. But Mrs. R. desires us 
wen of Bixmingham who, not thirty to state, moreover, that, even under 
vents ago, shook the fabric of privi- uur tyrannica) misgovernment, she is 
loge to its base” by. a tribution, unaware of any legal or constitutional 
gratis, to National, “ British and Fo- impediment to the administration of 
Teign,” and Ragged Schools, in that that mild aperient to, middle-class, Gr 
“great central city,” of some few thoa- even to“ work’us” babbies, Forher- 
sand copicsof thet inestimuble Cate- self, she cau affirm that aho prefers a 
chism of History alluded to above, china spoon, by reason of the round- 
iously—if one can be serious over edness of ge, for ‘amnion tare 
suchabeurditics—how cansatatcsman as our : 
of Mr. Bright's i anil calibre, ail Be doar | 4 tho Boreacrs, baby 
coolly. purticularize, before a meeting in a silver spoon, 
of ty, Mallow altatass a certain date, dge it him. Teke it and melt it 
and that date, above all others, 1690, Sewn, it wouldn’t furnish enough of 
as the period since which “the peers eristocraticmetal to electroplate, even. 
became the dominant power in this on Elkington’s ‘Brommegem 
country.” We, Roota, disclaim the pea enough for the 
domination. our street.’ 
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No, Mr. Bright! we Radicals do 
not.come, let us assure you, upon the 
Political stay like the felonious 
guest at the quet, in Mr. Grum- 
mies’ benefit play, “with an eye to the 
spoms.” We hope we may be perimit- 
ted to he democrats, without, there- 
fore, being socialists } lu Prowdhon, 
Wo do not wish to give any super. 
cilious peer of the silver-gpuon school 
the opportunity of flouting ws as a 
Tich Hebrew hanker of Fraukfort-on, 
the-Maine did flouta loud cnumunistic 
orator in 1846 :— 


“The citizon-spouter that has just 
sat down,” said that astute Israclite, 
rising in reply, “has plainly pointed at 
me a8 a plethoric money-big, ta be 
ripped open for the public weal. Will 
he, Meine Herren, answer openly a. 
question or two before the club 2” 

“+ Pots tausend jo 1” quoth the brist- 
Ying aon of freedown. 

“Can the citizen 
nsum in long division 

“*Potz—let me sce though—tansen] 
jal’ leas contidently uiuttercd that 
patriot, 

** At how many thonaand dollare docs 
he do me the honour to estimate my 
capital?—What ! 20 many millions! 
Oh, gontlom.—fellaw-citizone,” groaned 
the Hebrew. But let it pass, let it 
pass How many citizens dues Frank- 

hold? Yes, that is so: the Cenava 
Almanack confirma the calculation. 
Well, now divide the dollars by the 
citizens! It makes, good gent!—no t 
fellow.citizens ! just fifteen groschen 
and three pfennings each? Ie it not so? 
Here, thea, towards this citizen at least 
I will dischargo the socialistic debt. 
Hore, mant are sixteen groschen for 
your share of me, and I will trouble you 
for the change I’” 


‘What if the pecrage, by general 
subscription, should purchase a teati- 
monial teaspoon for the lon. member 
for Birmingham, and go cry quits # 

*It was mooted, in correspundence 
with Sidney Smith, by the Inte Lady 
Morley, mother of a silver-spoon- 
mouthed infant, in her day, that in- 











mentally, 





fants of any kind were or 
unknown, in the community, to which 
that eloquent gentleman bel a 


+ Be 20 good,” writes sho, ‘as to 
ive your whole mind to the fucts I 
we to communicate. I have seen and 
talked much with Bir R. Kerr Porter on 
thls interesting subject. THe has tra- 
yelled over the whole habitable globe. 
and has penetrated with a scientificand 


acrntinising eye into regions 
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unexplored by civilised man ; and yet 
he has never seon a Quaker baby. He 
has lived for years in Philadelphia, the 
national nest of Quakers." . 


Bythe way, itnever before struck ns, 
Roots, what wdlnence of unconscious 
attraction this fact may have upon 
the American aspirations of the hon, 
menber's mind ; but to lot her lady- 
ship resume :-— 

“ fle hasroamed up and down broad- 
aways nud longthway very nook and 
and yet he 
baly; and what is 
ig, never did he ree 
n Quaker lady in a situation which gave 
hope that 2 Quuker baby might be scen 
‘erenfter."" 


We leave the responsibility of thin 
statement with its anther, as the 
pewxspapers say. — Nevertheless, if 
the indoction sould be suy way ine 
} rfoct !—siven, hypothetically, the 
virth of a Quaker bahy inal pros- 
perous Friendly household. Might 
not the “polished aud claborite 
phraseology of the poct,” quoted by 
the hon. zentleman, with only moite- 
rate modification, describe the con- 
tingencies of his auspicious advent: 
“ Kortune came smiling to his youth and 

‘welcomed it, 

Drab-cowted greainess mot his ripozod 

years.” 


a wane: whether, phe ne 
possible Quaker baby has lengthenes 

into the inevituble, awkward, Quaker 
hobbledehoy, such lessons as_ these 
are instilled into his mind. “ He has 
a. secure position ready-made for him, 
anid there scems to be no reason why 
he should follow ardenily any of 
those oceuputions which make men 
great among their fellow-men ?? No 
Trearon ! every ronson suy wo, Radical 
Roots as we beast ourseh and since 
even a peer may have paternal pride in 
him, supposing principle to be out of 
ioertion: endirely-—aurcly some Earl 
























of Bareacres might reason with his 
first-born, Viscount Thistledown, ag 
ourselves do with the elder of the 
Rootses—Bay! those that have gone 
before you have wrought for you great 
opportunities ; on their backs you 
are brought so far up the mountain’s 
side, up there: nabler peaks 
are nbove you. Climb, boy, climb! 

What are “these occupations which 
make mon great among their fellow- 
men?’ Surely not button-making, 
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exclusively and universally, as, per- 
haps, may be the case in Binming- 
ham. But, even if button-making, 
weshould scarcely have e: 
to find the glorification of that use- 
fal art in the mouth of go distinguish- 
ed a member of a fraternity known 
as buttonless, We will say nothing 
ofthe conduct of ficets and armies, 
nor taunt Mr. Bright with his inabi- 
lity to perceive the elements of great- 
ness which other men agree in - 
nising in such ooompetious. We 
forget whetherit was that honourable 
geutleman himself, or some other 
member of the Society of Friends, 
who once ex] az opinion, that 
land, Europe, and mankind, sus- 
tained a soverer loss, and that more 
tears of genuine sorrow might have 
been shel, when the late worthy Mr. 
Bradshaw—compiler of that intricato, 
and to old ladicsinextricableentangle- 
ment, the “Railway Guide”—was 
taken from among us by the stroke 
of death, than when the great Cap- 
tain breathod out his genuine soul 
‘upon the little camp-bed at Walmer. 
But we suppose that Mr. Bright, 
‘whose own greatness—to which our- 
selves, least of al) men are blind—~ 
has not arisen so much from his 
catimable “occupation” of carpet- 
making as from his “ardent follow- 
ing” of the toils and struggles of pub- 
lic life : we suppose that he would 
not be disposed to reject, from among 
occupations conducive to greatness, 
the Tabours of political or of ad- 
ininistrative existence. If not, we 
think it rather hard upon the peers 
that their overweening ambition in 
reapoct of such ‘its, their exclu- 
sive arrogance in crowding up the 
pathways of them, are at one moment 
to be dung in their faces, and that 
at the very next, it should be equi: 
into their discomfited countenan 
that “they grow wu] and go to school 
and college,” and that “because their 
fatare position is known, they have 
no great incitement to work hard, 
because whatever they do it is very 
doficult for them to improve their 
fortunes in any way 117 Hear this, 
Speorrigible i ler st the India Board! 
thou slothful Stanley! Hear it, thou 
siilatory dawdler at the Colonial 
joa, careless Caernarvon! There 
“mo mending your fortunes, poor 
i lowa, any way: Fesign at 
off your office stools, stretch 
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weary limbs on sofas st Knowsll 

or at Highclere. Why should a 

noble nobodies, consent “to spur 

delights and lead laborious daya?” 

Hear new phil hy! Attend, 

ye rising political Telerachi, to the 

teachings of the quaking Mentor. Ye 
have no great excitement to work 
hard. No! be yours the lullaby of 

Tennysonian lotus eaters :— 

“« Why sre wo weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly cousnmed with sharp distress, 
While all ‘ Peers else have rest from 

‘weatinoss? 
All ‘J’ecrs’ have rest: why should we toil 


alone, 

‘We only toil, whoare ‘first-born of Lords,’ 

And make perpetual pe ctealald 

Buill from ‘slate pupers' ‘to ‘despatches’ 

thrown 

Nor ever fold our wings 

‘And cease from ‘docketings,* 
alumber'a holy 


ma; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

“There is no joy but calm f 

Why should we only toll, the roof and 

crown of things?” 

No qrent incitement to work hard f 
Certainly not much incitement in 
the way of gratitude for hard work. 
done. Hear the charming ingenuous- 
ness with which our orator confesses 
the worthlessness and unprofitable 
nature of the political services of 

“T assure you, wi 


Nor steep our browa in 


other people: 
the utinost frankness and sincerity” 
Delicious! One would think 


a contrite confession of the speaker's 
own parliamentary delinquencies and 
Acficiencies ia pouring forth; but no | 
+» « “Tassure you, with the utmost 
frankness (winning candour!) and 
sincerity (admirable intogrity!), that 
it is not in the nature of things that 
‘men tn sich positions should become 
willing fountains from which can. 
flow great things for the froedom of 
any country.” Poor and fone 
Earl Grey! and thou, too, Lord John 
Russell, “damned” elsewhere “with 
faint praise,” in this memorable 
speech ! whence flowed, then, those 
generous out o' lo- 
quence and en , whereby, toe speak 
of none other thing, the hearts of 


those men were cern carried 
that Reform Bill, “which,” ssith Mr. 
Bright, “I am not about to - 
ciate, since I know what it cost to 

and I know something of what 
it has done!” Ye were no seslng 


fountains: we may no more than! 


you for such outpourings than we 
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may thank the dull wood of our 
eighteen gallon cask, down in the 

,, for the sound table ale forced 
from ita containing bulk by an irre- 
sistible spigot and an intrusive top 
in the vigorous hand of “our Betsy.” 
“Parlour-maid, my dear! not servant 
cfiall works if you please |” says Mra. 


How, indeed, could pecrs become 
in any sonse “ willing fountains from 
which can flow great things for the 
freedom of any country?” “Why,” 
continues Mr. Bright, “look at this 
great fact, that every improvement 
of this laat forty years has been on 
improvement which numbers, and 
numbers only, have wrested from the 
property, aud what they call the edu- 
sagen of _ eguntry. 
men of Birming] ‘were 

such “ obemouchos” ante pwallew 
that gross bluc-bottle? We can hard 
think it. Pray, look at this ditt 
Fact, of which some thousands amons 


you must have hai, as we had 
personal cognizance. We, for 
all we aro entirely middle shall 


ever reckon it 9% an honourable dis- 
tinction that “hands,” hos and 
hard, have oftentimes grasy ours 
in brothorly confidence and co-0 
tion, And chiefly in those days, 
whon, our lot being cast—we are 
speaking of the real facts of our real 
Ife, doar roaders—in @ northern ma- 
nufacturing town, we sat, by invita- 
tion of iusto i Speratives, ” upon & 
committee of agitation for carryin; 
a “ Ten-hours’ i” Hast thou ors 
gotten it, friend Bright? We had 
inst us owners of “ property”— 


formidable ute we found them, 


too—but of @ proprietors not ono, 
friend, was a peer. For backers we 
had, indeed, “numbers ;” but not 


“numbers only,” 2s thou sffirmest : 
end among nom! 
enrolled many 2 noble name, and 
many a mntative of that “edn- 
cation, as the call it,” at witich thou, 
seeming! fectest to sneer. that 
Ten-houre Bill was an “improve- 
yoen ”? and “ vise , vite 
1 years, 
of the Yacegh sud fom men of 
“education” other than aristocratic. 
Contem; history should not 
be treat off-hand this way, any 
more than that which 
far back into the night of ages-as 
1690 :.a date, by the way, which re- 
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minds ns, by its proximity to 88, of 
something “for the freedom of the 
country, flowing” even from that 
“other kind of pears” whiche Mr. 
Bright avows hineself “afraid to 
touch upon—those creatures of mon- 
strous, nay, even of adulterous birth 
the spiritual peers” We have, 
hanging upon our study wall, this 
Inuinent, an engraving, published by 
Mr. , 01 Manchester—a pos- 
sible constituent heretofore of the 
honourable gentleman—a print which 
pictures seven spiritual peera waiti 
calmly for a verdict, on the breath of 
which impatient millions of free-born 
fishmen wore hanging outside the 
of judgment. crisis of their 
fate was the crisis of our civil and 
ecclesiastical freedom; and yet we 
have read in the works of one Mr. 
Macaulay—written before his parlia- 
ment migration to “another place” 
—that behind the throne of that an- 
gry ‘lespot whom these bis! 7 
stood, besides one Father Petre, in 
his Jesuit’s frock, a certain adviser in 
a straight-cut coat, whose name was 
Poon. Surely our jmarory fails us, 
or else we used to see, in days gone 
by, an aristocratic name inacribed 


8 
which marched against the cited of 
Corn. A Bright's, a Brooke’a, a Oob- 
den’s names were written under, not 
over, that of a “ Villiers,’ on the 
charter of commorejal freedom—wero 
they not? And in the final struggle 
of 1846, what voice more clear or 
eloquent rang out the doom of an old 
iniquity than that of a spiritual peer, 
man, and Bishop, prokpudor, even 
man, an OP, pudor, even 
of Oxford! 
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though you cannot see it without an 
imaginary eye—it says, ‘No traders 
admitted here.’” ‘the honourable 
gentleman is wrong; he should have 
eaid, “you cannot see it without a 
curranh eye," and that she eyo of @ 
‘eur who cannot sce among 
the benches where an Ashburton 
sita, or where an Overstone, or 
where a Belper. The more of such 
of commerce and finance, the 
Ketter, say we; and if there be 
not 60 many traders there, men sit 
there in pleaty who sprung from 
princely, merchants’, sy, an 
oneat, traders’ loins: and they sit 
proudly thero with the proudest— 
youwil: a Lyndhumtand 2 Browse 
ra murst.and & = 
and their like, to say nothin; 
of the “creatures” on the spirit 
bench—a tailor’s eon for a Primat 
an o ‘8 Bon for one see, ani 
achoolmasters tn rits personis for 
more than one other. Ourselves, in- 
deed~—Roots, the Radical—have no 
each cxapgerated notions of the lordly 
origin, lordly houses as our Quaker 
would seem to have: and if, 


in our own mm, or in the person 
of our ho Frederick, the Queen 
should, at a future day, summon, 

writ of , one of our middle- 
clasa race to * Up House, we 


should walk in with manfuluess, 
‘without mauvaise bonte, or aense of 


ity for pedigree’s sake. Why 
ganal soil ins garden-plot of aru 
soi] in a len-plot of aris- 
tocracy, where ‘dourish Graciously a 
Brown (Sligo), a Jones (Banelagh), 
and a Robinson (Ripon)? Buy 
a shilling “ friend, and run 


thine eye down the list of noble sur- 
mames : thou shalt understand that in 


Dost thou cl friend, the ac- 
cursey ot oamay ait facts in 
such a catalogne-as we subjoin ? 

‘There is one Bexley, Baron, upon 

ancestor 
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versity Magazine, wos itor of 
the Irish baronial house of Headley. 

Huntingfield, Baron, will not dia- 
own worthy Sir Joshua Vanneck, 
merchant in London, 1751 ; nor Liver- 

1, Earl, repudiate honest Antony 
Jenkinson, merchant, temp. Edward 
YL, Mary and Elizabeth; nor yet 
Lord King, the first lord’s fother, 
Jerome King, tradesman in the city 
of Exeter ; nor Miitown, Earl, tho 
Dublin mercer of the family, 1741. 

‘Who knows not of the Canterbury 

, whose studious lad became 
Lord Tenterden ? 

Old Peter Thelluson, the maker of 
aneccentricwill,is not forgotton when 
the name of Baron Rendlesham is 
uttered. 

And who wonld not regret to tear 
out from the * Romance of the Pecr- 
ago” that interesting page, which te 
us how the "Prentice fad of a Lon- 
don clothier loved aud wooed and won 
his master’s fair daughter: happy 
match, whenee sprung in time the 
ducal house of Loeds 1 

A little induetry might lengthon 
out the list ; Int we forbear. 

Why, there is Lord Stratford do 
Redclitle,into the particulars of whose. 





by Quarrel with Sir William Fenwick 


illiams, of Kars, we will refrain 
from entering, inasmuch aa we esteem. 
ita very pretty quarrel” as it stand 
and might, moreover, hy reason ot 
our rampant radicaliam, “come to 
grief” with Mr. Editor were we to 
ive ony full mind upon that atfuir: 
Sut" thienobleman of very high rank,” 
a8 the Birmingham specch describes 
him, is surely the same “ Queen's 
ambassador at the city of the Sultan” 
whom we have known in the larva 
atate of nobility us a diplomatic buro- 
net? Well, we open an old copy of Mr. 


the Dodd's “ Baronetage,” and there we 


read “Canning, ¢.c.5. ; created 1629, 
Privy Councillor, 1820.—Right Hon. 
Stratford Genning, son of Stratford 
Canning, Heg.,a London Merchant !” 
How came this dog to elip inside the 
door which beara the monitory board, 
“no traders 7” 

“In the United States,” says Mr. 
Bright, “there is nofamily influence, 
thercis no power, such asthat wielded 

our great i potentates”” 
of a London mercKant—ch, Mr. 
Q—*there is nothing in. that 
to shield an officer of the 


state public reprobation ; and, 
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therefore,” (powerful logic certainly’ 
“Tam quite certain that no Ly 
depitted from she ; United 

ot y any possibility, bo 
tho abaddontocat of di 
manifested by Lord 
Redcliffe.” 

We do not profess to know much 
about the United States; but we do 
know what will sometimes happen in 
tho United Kingdom. We know, for 
instance, that thero was one Mr. 
Tawell once; not an officer of the 
state, but a meinber of the Society of 
Friends. He was proved guilty, be- 
fore a jury at aasizos, of “an aban- 
donmentof duty,” such as, we venture 
to think, may be classed m the cata- 
logue into which Lord Stratford’s 
offence is boldly thrust by Mr. Bright, 
that of “enormous crimes,”—in a 
worl, ho was convicted of murdering 
a rAmouT by. poison. Now, hap- 

ily, there is “in this country” “no 
family inflvence,” nor any othor 


ilty of 
which was 
stratford de 


thing to shicld even members of the brai 


Society of Friends “from public re- 
yrobution” for such infamous wis- 
deeds ; but. if our memory play not 
strange tricks, we do remember that 
the society in question were so far 
anxious to clear themselves from any 
possibility of reflected disgrace, that 
although admitting the member must 
needs aT they petiieoned nee Par 
retary tate that, at least, he 

not mount the gallows in tho sad- 
coloured, broad-tailed, buttonlesacont 
of a Quaker! What, thon, if the 
“Fumilies,” or oven the whole “Peer- 
ago” stretched a point in defence 
of poor Lord Stratford ; and, adimit- 
ting that he might justly swing, still 
sot thernselves against the swinging, 
lest, to their own reproach, 
Ketch should turn him off in coronet 
and ermine 1 What would this prove, 
give that there be points of contact 
‘between Posr’s pride and Quaker's? 
‘What is it but another illustration of 
tho hackneyed truth— 

Ong touch of uature makes the whole world, 

kin.” 


Be not too eevere upon this scan- 

dalous screening of a miscreant ; Te- 

membor the old poctic saw— 

“ Seis banc vqniam petimusque damus- 
Extension of the frinchisc!—ay, 

lot ns have it. Have it we mustand 
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shall. Indeed, why bluster so? We 


are going to have it, of course—no 
thanks te Mr. Bright for it any more 
than to Lord Derhy. Do we require 
& readjustment of representation no 
Jeas than an electoral extension} Let 
‘us debate the requirement manfully, 
soberly, respecting the rights ofothera, 
respecting above all the ¢ no 
legs than the righta of our own selves, 
‘We have confessed it—we, the writer, 
are a Radical; dear Mr. Editor, that 
is no fault of yours—what we eaid jest- 
ingly, we repeat in all earnestness. 
‘e state our conviction, dear reader ; 
owe do not Aereargue forit, Wo think 
that there were, doubtless, 
of noble-minded, cool-brained, warm- 
hearted mechanics at that gathering 
of the Town Hall in Birmingham, 
who had no votes, and ought to and 
shall have them. But with all tho 
force and energy of our ical con- 
victions, we do repudiate the attempt 
to lower those. minds, to heat those 
ins, to poison those hearts, by such 
cunstutesmantike, unbrotherly, un- 
inooly diatribes as those which Mr, 
Bright there launched against 6 
peers and landed gentry of the realm 
of Britain. We cannot to Bec 
tho understanding of our workin 
men insulted, and their passions, i 
may be, roused. by statements, argn- 
ments, and instances, which shrivel 
up and vanish in noxious vapours 
when cast for one earnest moment, 
into the crucible of sonnd historical, 
titical, moral, social criticism. Mr. 
Yright. claims ‘the liberty--and we 
concede it to him fully—~“If we see 
any thing goud in the politica of 
another country of taking a, leagon in 
that respect,” no lees than in respect 
of “science, manufactured products, 
literature.” So be it; but we claim 
in return the liberty—* if we see any 
thing bad in the politics of another 
country, of taking a lesson also in 
the way of warning rather than of 
gample”’ What boots this eternal 
but comparison of old world com- 
monwealth with the it common- 
wealth of the new? We cannot be- 
come American citizens even if we 
would. We should have to break 
with all our old. and long and glotious 
history, and this we must net and 
will not do; not because that history 
is old, or long, or glorious, but because 
that it is vital. Nations are; not. 
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built, bot wow Trite ag the axiom 
ia, it must be repeated, when popular 
instructors, forsooth, are i at of 
it er deny it. Let not Mr. Bright 
persmade our British citizens to be 
glancing over, painfully, towards the 
listant shore tied to our own by “that 
deplorable American cable,” as he 
it, of which he read the other 
day in'the papors that “the currents 
wore visible, bnt the signals wholly 
indistinct.” There is a nearer shore 
which electric cables tie fast alao to 
our own—cables along which come 
not only “ visible currents” of politi- 
cal and social information, but “sig- 
nals” also far from “ indistinct.” 
ig so near us, that unless a fog, say 
of unreasoning ignorant prejudice, 
shall riso up in the Channel, we can 
see across and witnews with our own 
eyes, and j for ourselves, of what 
Yeas been joe, and of what ia doing 
there. It is a country which once 
had _a history like ours—-which had 
# Monarohy, Peers, and moreover 
“Commons” too. The very word 
“the Communes” travelled overthenco 
tous There scemed to be no reason 


once why that same country should shall 


not have worked out its ‘political 
problems to that same happy result. 
of which Mr, Bright confcssea—" I 
am not one of those who believe that 
you cannot be free and happy under 
&@ monarchy such as ours.” 

What were the disturbing causes ? 
We cannot write a disquisition now 
upon the complex web of French po- 
litical history ; but this at least our 
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radical eyes seem to have read there- 
in— When aristocrats shall fancy that 
8 position is an exemption 
from the calls < Public guty 5 ‘when 
by wocking to thrust ae ivilpeed 
out pri 

men from discharge of duty that is 
public; when the former claas are 
convinced that rank, and wealth, and 
old_heredit influences are a spoil 
which a blind chance has thrown into 
their lap at birth; and when the lat- 
tor endorse the lie, and pounce them- 
selves uy political power as upon a 
PRY; when peers consider votes in 
ipper House or in Lower as mere 
‘weapons of defence in the hands of 
their order, and when peasants also, 
or anics, consider votes as mere 
weapons of offence in the hand of 
bsire —" then the time haa come 
when a peer, say & Montal ert, 
for outspoken ae a of a debate 
in a parliament of freemen, may 
be put up for trial at the bar 
of « despot’s bench of judges, and 
among craven miilions of men exer- 
cising universal suffrage, and that, 
ae, in ballot boxes, not one 

to cry, “Shame! this out- 
rage shall not ae upon the land.” 
‘Yes, we are a Reai and therefore 
pray God to root out from the hearts 
of aristocrats and democrats alike 
those base and selfish views of public 
life and action, about the roots of 
which Mr. Bright, it seems to us, has 


been “digging and dunging,” that 
their evil branches may abup- 
dant bitter fruit. 
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